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When  egg  records  are  charted  on  co-ordinate  paper,  the  relations  of  rations 
to  egg  production  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  proves  that  a  well-balanced 
ration  means  more  eggs  per  hen. 

Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
and  Purina  Scratch  Feed 

when  fed  together,  supply  the  scientific  balance  of  all  the  elements  a  hen  re- 
quires to  produce  the  highest  number  of  whites  and  yolks  of  which  she  is 
capable. 

Grain-fed  hens  retain  a  quantity  of  unlaid  yolks  in  their  bodies.  These  extra  yolks 
turn  into  fat — and  a  fat  hen  is  a  poor  layer.  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  supplies  an 
abundance  of  the  elements  for  whites,  and  therefore  enables  the  hen  to  complete  and 
lay  her  eggs.  The  following  figures  show  the  perfect  balance  of  whites  and  yolks  con- 
tained in  Purina  rations:  Yolks  Whites 

50  lbs.  of  Purina  Scratch  Feed   123.75  71.06 

50  lbs.  of  Purina  Chicken  Chowder   91.02  141.27 

100  lbs.  of  Combined  Ration  (half  and  half)   214.77  212.33 

We  will  refund  the  money  paid  for  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  if  hens  fed  Purina 
Chicken  Chowder  with  Purina  Scratch  Feed,  as  directed,  do  not  lay  more  eggs  than 
when  fed  any  other  ration. 

Get  Our  1920  Poultry  Book  Free 

A  complete,  valuable  poultry  manual  of 
64  pages  and  many  illustrations.  It  con- 
tains charts  for  breeding  and  feeding, 
plans  for  poultry  houses  and  home-made 
fixtures,  rules  for  care  of  baby  chicks, 
cures  of  diseases,  daily  egg  record 
blanks,  etc. 

PURINA  MILLS 

KiilHton    I'liriiia   f'«».,  I'rop., 
St.    l.niiiH.  Mo. 
ItiifTiilo.   N.  V. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  hagn 

only. 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don^t  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 


494836 
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^  TheCIetrac  runs 
on  apair  of  tracks 
like  a  locomotive 


Only  the  Plow  Goes  into  the  Ground 
The  Cletrac  Stays  on  Top 


THE  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor 
runs  on  a  pair  of  metal  tracks 
like  a  locomotive.  Six  wheels, 
three  on  each  side,  carry  the  entire  weight 
of  the  machine  and  run  on  the  endless 
tracks  which  are  laid  down  and  picked 
up  as  the  Cletrac  goes  along. 

This  distinctive  type  of  construction 
enables  the  Cletrac  to  go  practically  any- 
where— no  matter  what  the  soil  condi- 
tions. On  sod,  sand,  mud,  plowed  ground, 
snow  or  ice ;  over  bumps,  hummocks  and 
ditches  the  Cletrac  runs  on  its  tracks — 
nothing  stops  it. 

Because  it  runs  on  tracks  it  doesn't 
have  to  expend  extra  energy  to  push 
itself  along.  This  saves  power,  saves 
fuel,  saves  tifne.   The  power  isn't  wasted 


propelling  the  tractor.  It  goes  into  the 
"pull"  on  the  implement. 

And  the  tracks  being  broad,  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  Cletrac  as  snow-shoes 
distribute  a  man's  weight.  This  elim- 
inates the  packing  down  of  the  soil  so 
common  to  the  ordinary  tractor  and  en- 
ables the  Cletrac  to  go  over  loose,  sandy, 
or  moist  surfaces  without  sinking  in  or 
slipping. 

The  Cletrac  burns  kerosene,  distillate 
or  gasoline.  It  is  the  modern  embodi- 
ment of  compact  power.  It  does  more 
kinds  of  work  more  days  in  the  year.  It 
performs  practically  all  the  work  former- 
ly done  with  horses,  mules  and  stationary 
power — and  doe's  it  faster,  better  and 
cheaper.  ^ 


Write  for  the  illustrated  booklet  "Selecting  Your  Tractor." 
It  is  full  of  good,  sound  practical  information    that  every 
farmer  should  have.      It  will  be  sent  Free 

1**^  Cleveland  Tractor  Cd» 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF  TANK -TYPE  TRACTORS   IN   THE  WORLD. 
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Purdue  and  Its  Influence 

By  T.  R.  Johnson 


WITH  the  largest  enrollment  in  its 
history,  two  new  buildings  al- 
ready completed  on  the  farm  and 
a  new  women's  building  promised  for  the 
campus,  and  last  a  spirit  among  the  stu- 
dent body  that  is  stronger  than  it  has 
been  for  years,  it  may  be  stated  truth- 
fully that  the  opening  of  school  Septem- 
ber 10,  1919,  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  development  and  growth  of 
Purdue  University. 


appreciable  number  of  young  women 
have  come  from  other  institutions  to  com- 
plete their  University  work  here,  and  it 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  co-eds  in 
Purdue. 

In  a  building  way,  the  university  is  fol- 
lowing the  governmental  request  to 
"build  now."  A  new  horse  barn,  said  to 
be  the  last  word  in  construction  of  homes, 
has  just  been  completed  and  at  a  cost  of 
$31,000.  It  is  made  of  brick 'with  concrete 


Purdue  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  this  year  with  a  record 
enrollment,  new  buildings  going  up,  and  more  to  follow,  and  a 
spirit  that  is  unbeatable.  This  school  is  second  to  none,  anyone 
will  admit,  while  we  concede  it  is  the  best.  However,  a  100  per 
cent  boosters'  organization  will  always  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Now,  All  together  !— The  Editor. 


The  School  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
every  other  college  in  the  entire  univer- 
sity has  the  largest  freshman  class  in  its 
history  which  indicates  that  the  "after 
the  war"  period  is  going  to  be  eventful 
for  Purdue.  The  total  enrollment  this 
year  is  slightly  in  excess  of  2,600  and  op- 
timistic members  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  are  predicting  3,000  for  next 
year.  A  number  of  new  instructors  had 
to  be  employed  this  year  to  care  for  the 
influx  of  students. 

Included  in  the  ranks  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  which  number  upwards  of 
600,  are  four  girls,  bonafide  "ag"  students. 
Incidentally,  there  are  260  co-eds  in  the 
institution  this  year  with  240  of  them  tak- 
ing home  economics  and  the  remainder 
scattered  through  the  science  and  phar- 
macy schools.  About  twenty-five  of  them 
have  had  work  at  other  colleges  or  uni- 
versities and  they  are  coming  here  to 
graduate.    This  is  the  first  year  that  any 


fioors,  red  tile  roof  and  is  well  equipped 
with  feed  rooms,  stalls,  and  other  fea- 
tures for  the  increased  number  of  pure 
bred  horses  which  will  be  grown  on  the 
farm.  Plans  have  been  laid  to  extend  the 
work,  in  both  experimental  and  class 
work  with  horses. 

The  new  cattle  barn,  which  will  house 
Purdue's  now  famous  herds  of  beef  ani- 
mals, is  practically  complete  and  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  farm  buildings. 
It  is  stuccoed  and  with  a  red  tile  roof  pre- 
sents an  attractive  appearance. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  now  for  the 
woman's  building  which  will  be  erected 
next  year  on  the  site  of  the  present  La- 
dies' Hall.  The  new  structure  which  will 
be  devoted  to  class  and  laboratory  work 
alone  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150,000. 

The  1919-20  spirit  and  "pep"  of  the  stu- 
dent body  has  never  been  excelled  in  Old 
Purdue.    The  school  to  a  man — and  a 
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woman — is  behind  the  football  team  and 
new  athletic  regime.  Each  evening  sev- 
eral hundred  students  and  faculty  throng 
the  sidelines  or  fill  the  bleachers  on  Stu- 
art field  while  the  candidates  for  the  foot- 
ball squad  execute  the  plays  with  which 
the  team  hopes  to  bring  home  a  healthy 
share  of  victories. 

As  it  is  in  athletics,  so  it  is  with  every 
line  of  activity  in  the  whole  university. 
Clubs  of  every  sort  have  been  revived 
with  maximum  memberships  and  things 


are  "rolling"  fine  for  every  organization 
in  the  school. 

It  may  appropriately  be  said  that  judg- 
ing from  appearances  about  the  campus, 
the  feeling  of  real  spirit  in  the  air,  and 
the  big  projects  under  way  that  Purdue 
has  its  real  stride  and  already  has  taken 
a  big  step  forward  into  a  period  of  ex- 
pansion and  development  which  will 
greatly  extend  the  influence  it  has  wield- 
ed in  Indiana  and  other  states  for  years. 


The  Conservation  of  Farm  Manure 

L.  L.  Brown,  '21. 


FARM  manure  is  known  under  a 
variety  of  names,  such  as;  manure, 
mixed  manure,  barnyard  manure, 
stable  manure,  etc.  The  word  manure  is 
used  sometimes  to  include  only  the  ex- 
crements. In  this  article  the  word  in- 
cludes mixed  manure,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  of  farm  animals,  and  the  material 
added  in  the  form  of  bedding.  Farm 
manure  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  three 
general  classes  of  constituents  as:  1.  The 
feces  from  domestic  animals.  2.  Their 
urine.     3.  The  material  used  for  bedding. 

Because  of  the  valuable  composition  of 
manure,  it  is  worth  conserving.  This 
composition  will  vary  to  a  certain  extent 
on  each  and  every  farm.  It  will  vary  be- 
cause of  these  factors:  1.  The  kind  of  ani- 
mals, whether  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or 
hogs.  2.  The  age  of  the  animals.  3.  The 
purpose  of  the  feeding,  whether  one  is 


growing,  fattening,  or  maintaining  his 
stock,  or  feeding  cows  for  milk.  4.  The 
composition  of  the  feed  fed.  In  all  cases 
the  manure  contains  three  of  the  most 
needed  elements  for  plant  growth  and  the 
production  of  grain,  namely:  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  we  may  say  that  the  plant  food 
composition  of  one  ton  of  average  stable 
manure  is  approximately  10  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, 5  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  and  10  lbs.  of 
potassium.  Valuing  nitrogen  at  30  cents 
a  pound,  phosphorus  at  8  cents  a  pound, 
and  potash  at  25  cents  a  pound  makes  a 
ton  of  average  stable  manure  worth  ap- 
proximately .f5.90.  This  seems  rather 
small,  l)ut  when  one  stops  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  manure  produced  each  year 
by  farm  animals,  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
significant. To  bear  out  this  latter  point, 
the  following  figures  are  given.  They 
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show  the  amount  of  manure,  including 
bedding,  produced  per  thousand  pounds 
of  live  weight  per  year. 

Horse  18,000  lbs. 

Cow  27,000  lbs. 

Pig  30,000  lbs. 

Sheep  12,500  lbs. 

Hen   8,500  lbs. 

As  a  general  rule  in  the  case  of  farm 
animals,  without  reference  to  kind  or  age, 
it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  state  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potash  in  the  feed  consumed,  is  recovered 
in  the  manure.  From  work  horses  and 
fattening  animals  from  90  to  95  per  cent 


To  prevent  this  great  loss  of  plant 
food  to  a  large  measure,  three  things  may 
be  done.  1.  Save  the  urine.  2.  Avoid 
decay.     3.  Prevent  decomposition. 

To  save  the  urine,  mechanical  and 
chemical  absorbents  may  be  used.  In  the 
first  place  have  water-tight  floors  in 
your  stables.  Then  use  plenty  of  straw 
or  shredded-fodder  for  bedding,  and  in 
addition  add  land  plaster,  kainite,  acid 
phosphate,  or  raw  rock  phosphate.  The 
ammonia  which  contains  the  nitrogen  is 
absorbed  by  these  and  thus  the  nitrogen 
is  largely  saved.  Any  of  the  above  named 
chemical  absorbents  may  be  used  at 


Never  delay  this  operation 


may  be  recovered,  while  from  milch  cows 
and  growing  stock  only  50  to  70  per  cent 
is  in  the  manure. 

To  conserve  farm  manure  we  endeavor 
to  pirevent  the  loss  of  the  plant  food  con- 
tained, and  to  put  it  back  on  the  land.  It 
is  impossible  to  save  all  that  is  in  the 
fresh  manure,  because  in  the  case  of  nit- 
rogen from  15  to  20  percent  will  escape 
regardless  of  your  best  efforts.  However 
with  proper  care  the  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ash may  be  nearly  all  saved.  The  all 
too  common  practice  is  to  allow  the  urine 
to  soak  away  into  the  ground  about  the 
stables,  and  the  solid  portion  to  bum  it- 
self away.  In  six  months  time  from  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  plant  food  constitu- 
ents are  lost  under  the  common  practice 
of  handling  manure. 


the  rate  of  one  pound  per  day  per  thou- 
sand pounds  of  live  weight  of  stock. 
Sprinkle  the  material  daily  over  the  bed- 
ding and  over  the  manure.  Kainite,  how- 
ever, eats  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  should 
never  be  placed  in  the  stalls.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  wood-ashes  or  lime 
be  mixed  with  manure.  They  cause  a 
very  rapid  decay  and  loss  of  nitrogen. 

As  is  the  case  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  manure  cannot  be 
hauled  directly  from  the  stables  to  the 
field,  it  must  be  piled  up.  Precautions 
may  be  taken  which  will  greatly  reduce 
any  loss  till  the  manure  is  hauled  to  the 
field.  Above  all  keep  the  manure  under 
cover.  Have  it  moist  and  compact.  It 
is  best  to  have  stock  tramping  it. 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  True  Place  of  Commercial  Fertilizer  on  Indiana 
Farms  and  the  Permanent  Effects  of  Its  Use 

By  Prof.  R.  H.  Carr. 


DURING  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  awakened  interest  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  throughout  the 
corn  belt  and  elsewhere.  This  enthus- 
iasm is  due  probably  to  the  call  for  in- 
creased production  and  the  higher  prices 
ireceived  for  all  farm  crops.  This  inter- 
est was  manifested,  too,  in  the  getting 
together  for  the  first  time  of  represen- 
tatives from  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industries  at  a  great  educa- 
tional institution  (Cornell)  to  study  soils 
and  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers. 

Invoice  of  Plant  Food. 

Many  fairmers  are  studying  the  amount 
of  plant  food  in  their  soils,  as  revealed  in 
crop  production  and  are  doubtful  whether 
tlie  average  content  (2,000  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
1200  lbs.  of  phosphorus  and  500  lbs.  of 
calcium)  will  be  released  fast  enough  to 
yield  a  profitable  crop.  Usually  it  is  not 
and  those  who  have  made  the  greatest 
profit  out  of  itheir  farming  have  taken  no 
unnecessary  chances  on  plant  food  and 
have  used  fertilizers  liberally.  When  an 
acre  of  ground  is  plowed  and  prepared 
as  it  should  be,  about  25,000  cu.  ft.  of 
soil  must  be  lifted  and  pulverized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  a  firm  seed  bed  for 
the  crop.  This  alone  is  an  expensive  op- 
eration and  nothing  should  be  omitted 
which  might  increase  the  yield.  If  only 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  a  good  mixed 
fertilizer  were  added  to  each  cubic  foot 
of  soil,  about  200  lbs.  per  acre,  the 
chances  are  that  the  yield  would  be  in- 
creased from  one-fourth  to  one-half  over 
that  of  the  unfertilized  land. 

"Personality"  or    "Human    Element"  of 
Plant  Growth. 

It  is  Impossible  to  tell  without  studying 
each  case  just  what  fertilizer  would  yield 
the  grr^atost  return  as  each  crop  has  a 
"personality"  which  must  be  considered 
and  each  soil  has  problems  peculiar  to 
itself.  For  example  there  are  many  dif- 
ff'rent  kinds  of  loams  and  that  which  is 
called  a  loam  in  a  clay  soil  region  is  often 


called  a  clay  in  a  sandy  soil  region.  The 
fertilizers  recommended  for  corn,  oats 
and  barley  in  Indiana  are  2-12-4  for  light 
colored  soils  (sandy  and  silt  loams  and 
clays),  0-12-4  for  black  loams  and  0-10-6 
for  mucks. 

Balanced  Ration  for  Crops. 

The  confusion  regarding  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  to  apply  for  certain  crops  pre- 
sents difficulties  even  greater  than  the 
soil  problems.  For  example,  a  7-6-7  on 
corn  would  be  wasteful  of  nitrogen  and 
would  cause  delay  in  the  maturing  of  the 
corn  or  if  a  3-10-0  were  applied  to  potato 
ground,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  tubers  would  develop  well.  So  the 
''human  element"  is  to  be  considered  and 
a  fertilizer  chosen  not  to  feed  the  soil 
but  to  supplement  its  weakness  in  order 
that  the  growing  crop  may  find  all  it  re- 
quires. A  corn  plant  needs  a  balanced 
food  as  much  as  the  shoat  that  may  eat 
the  corn.  Therefore  after  five  years  of 
experience  in  farming  a  certain  piece  of 
land,  an  alert. -farmer  should  know  more 
about  its  weakness  and  fertilizer  re- 
quirements for  the  crop  he  raises  than 
any  "soil  doctor"  could  ever  tell  him. 

Fertilizers  Do  Not  Injure  Soils. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  many  communi- 
ties to  find  quite  a  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  claim 
is  made  that  they  stimulate  the  crops 
for  a  time,  securing  increased  yields 
temporarily,  but  that  later  the  soil  ceases 
to  respond  to  any  stimulus  and  is  "sapped 
of  its  energy."  When  these  cases  are 
investigated  it  is  found  usually  that 
there  are  several  possible  causes  for  the 
poor  yield,  such  as  disregard  of  proper 
rotation,  or  lack  of  good  drainage,  etc. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad  to  prove  that 
fertilizers  may  be  used  continuously  with 
benefit  and  ever  increasing  crop  yield. 
At  Rothanstead,  England,  the  largest 
yields  of  wheat  have  been  raised  of  which 
tho  world  has  any  record,  averaging  36.5 
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bushels  per  acre  for  a  period  of  60  years. 
Only  12.5  bushels  of  this  amount  are  due 
to  the  natural  capacity  of  the  land,  while 
the  other  24  bushels  are  due  to  an  annual 
application  of  a  complete  chemical  ferti- 
lizer. At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Experi- 
ment Station  there  is  a  field  that  has  had 
nothing  but  a  complete  fertilizer  applied 
for  35  years  and  in  this  case  also  the  crop 
yield  has  been  maintained  and  the  land  is 
plowed  and  worked  just  as  easily  as  the 
adjacent  field  which  has  been  receiving 
manure  all  these  years.  The  same  thing 
has  been  found  to  be  true  at  many  other 
stations,  showing  that  when  crops  are 
properly  rotated  and  the  land  well  drain- 
ed, chemical  fertilizers  will  maintain  a 
good  crop  yield  without  injuring  the  soil. 

Increasing  Soil  Organic  Matter. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  concerning 
the  increase  of  soil  organic  matter 
through  the  larger  root  system  and 
stubble  which  the  fertilized  crop  pro- 
duces. In  this  way,  it  is  believed,  the 
organic  matter,  which  plays  an  important 
role  in  soil  fertility,  is  maintained  or  in- 
creased. The  West  Virginia  Station  re- 
ports that  on  land  on  which  complete  fer- 
tilizer and  no  manure  had  been  used  for 
15  years,  and  all  crops  grown  had  been  re- 
moved, and  no  green  crops  plowed  under, 
the  organic  content  is  15,000  lbs.  (equiva- 
lent to  75,000  lbs.  of  manure)  greater  than 
on  the  check  plot  which  received  no  ferti- 
lizer. From  this  data  and  that  of  other 
stations  conducting  similar  experiments, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  wasteful 
procedure  to  plow  under  a  2-ton  per  acre 
clover  crop  worth  $40  or  more  as  a  ferti- 
lizer to  secure  the  desired  organic  mat- 
ter and  plant  food  when  even  $5  worth  of 
complete  fertilizer  would  produce  as  large 
a  crop  as  the  clover.  However,  some 
years  ago,  the  price  of  clover  hay  was 
very  low  and  that  of  fertilizer  quite  high, 
whereas  the  opposite  is  true  now.  This 
is  no  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
manure  and  clover  as  fertilizers.  They 
have  always  been  considered  the  best 
sources  of  natural  fertility  and  rank  so 
today,  but  the  amount  of  plant  food  ob- 
tainable from  them  is  far  too  small  and 
must  be  supplemented  with  plant  food 
elements  from  other  resources  to  get  prof- 
itable returns  from  most  of  our  soils. 


Fertilizers  Pushing  the  Corn  Belt  North. 

Corn  is  considered  the  great  American 
crop  and  a  fertilizer  which  can  hasten  its 
start,  development  and  maturity  is  being 
welcomed.  It  takes  100  days  or  more 
to  grow  this  grain  and  a  day  lost  because 
of  a  cold  Spring  resulting  in  bacterial  in- 
activity and  little  available  nitrogen,  can 
never  be  regained.  A  nitrogen  fertilizer 
added  to  this  time  would  give  it  a  start 
and  prevent  delay.  But  even  after  a  good 
start  and  growth,  trouble  often  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  ripening  period  because  of 
frosts.  A  fertilizer  containing  readily 
available  phorphorus  helps  to  prevent 
this  by  developing  the  plant  so  regularly 
day  by  day  that  it  ripens  before  time  for 
frost.  Both  available  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus are  needed  at  first  to  give  the 
plant  a  vigorous  start  and  later  to  speed 
up  the  ripening.  Hence  through  the  use 
of  fertilizer  such  as  2-10-4  in  liberal 
quantities,  it  is  possible  to  grow  corn 
and  other  crops  much  farther  north  than 
has  been  possible  before. 

Swat  Plant  Diseases  with  a  Bag  of  Ferti- 
lizer. 

Not  only  is  the  plant  aided  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  its  life  cycle,  but  it  is  protected 
during  the  growing  season,  especially 
from  attack  by  disease.  The  well  fed  and 
swift  growing  plant  is  much  less  subject 
to  attack  or  to  being  overcome  by  an  at- 
tack of  disease  than  the  plant  that  is  con- 
tinually struggling  just  to  exist. 

In  conclusion  it  would  seem  that  the 
use  of  fertilizers  in  Indiana  and  else- 
where would  prove  that  they  are  profit- 
able and  that  those  who  have  prospered 
most  in  their  farming  have  been  the  most 
liberal  in  the  use  of  chemical  plant  food. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  excava- 
tion for  next  spring's  hotbed  and  get  the 
frame  in  readiness  so  that  such  work  will 
not  have  to  be  done  during  cold  weather 
when  the  ground  is  frozen. 


The  potatoes  which  the  best  growers 
are  putting  on  the  market  today  are  proof 
enough  that  the  selection  of  seed  pota- 
toes from  the  best  hills  in  the  field  are 
much  superior  to  seed  sorted  from  the 
bin  with  ever  so  much  care. 
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Fall  Management  of  the  Laying  Flock 

By  J.  R.  Smyth,  '20 


THE  problem  of  producing  eggs  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter  is  one 
of  vital  importance  to  the  poultry- 
man  or  farmer  who  is  raising  poultry, 
for  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
price  of  eggs  is  the  highest.  In  fact  the 
profit  from  poultry  depends  very  much 
upon  the  ability  of  the  poultryman  to  pro- 
duce these  high  priced  eggs. 

The  two  main  factors  affecting  this 
early  production  is  early  hatched  pullets 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  handled 
in  the  fall,  as  they  are  about  to  start  on 
the  laying  season. 

The  ideal  time  for  pullets  to  start  lay- 
ing is  in  October  and  they  should  be  well 
matured  before  starting.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  a  pullet  to  mature  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  breed,  but  it  can 
usually  be  figured  from  six  to  seven 
months,  the  time  for  this  development  be- 
ing shorter  for  the  smaller  breeds,  such 
as  Leghorns,  and  longer  for  the  heavier 
breeds.  These  birds  if  hatched  early  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  mature  in  a  normal 
way,  without  forcing,  and  maturity  will 
come  at  a  natural  time,  which  will  mean 
strong,  vigorous  birds,  well  developed  and 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction. 

They  should  be  taken  in  off  the  range 
and  put  into  permanent  winter  quarters 
a  few  weeks  before  starting  to  lay.  This 
is  the  most  critical  time  of  a  bird's  career 
and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  they  do  not  undergo  any  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  or  feed.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  see  that  they  do 
not  become  frightened,  for  any  shock  will 
retard  the  development  of  the  egg  for  a 
period  of  time,  depending  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  the  shock.  It  may  also  cause  the 
hen  to  go  through  a  molt,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  eight  weeks  or  more  before  she 
starts  laying  again. 

With  these  precautions  in  mind,  plans 
should  be  made  to  move  the  pullets  from 
the  colony  housfs  and  range  into  the  lay- 
ing houses  about  the  first  of  September 
and  not  later  than  the  first  of  Octolx'r. 
Thf  birds  should  Ix-  handled  carefully,  as 


a  little  extra  time  spent  now  will  mean 
dollars  and  cents  later. 

By  following  this  plan  the  poultryman 
will  have  a  chance  to  study  the  birds,  cull 
out  the  undesirable  and  immature  pullets 
and  thus  secure  a  uniform  flock.  The 
birds  will  have  time  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  new  quarters  and  a  new  ra- 
tion before  they  are  ready  to  start  laying. 
They  should  be  comfortable  and  content- 
ed so  that  all  their  energy  may  be  used 
for  development  and  production.  It  will 
also  give  the  poultryman  a  chance  to 
watch  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
birds  so  that  he  can  if  necessary  retard 
or  hasten  their  maturity.  If  they  start 
laying  before  the  weather  becomes  cold 
they  will  probably  continue  through  the 
winter,  but  if  they  don't  start  before  cold 
weather  they  will  usually  wait  until 
spring,  which  means  a  big  loss  during 
the  most  profitable  season  of  the  year. 

An  important  thing  to  avoid  while  get- 
ting the  pullets  in  shape  for  maximum 
egg  production  is  a  condition  commonly 
known  as  "fall  colds."  The  main  cause 
of  colds  is  crowding  the  birds  in  the 
roosting  houses  without  proper  ventila- 
tion. Even  if  no  colds  result,  birds  which 
are  forced  to  breathe  hot,  foul  air  will  suf- 
fer considerably  and  will  be  slower  in 
maturing.  Fall  colds  ordinarily  appear 
just  as  a  case  of  "snuffles"  with  a  slight 
rattle  in  the  throat.  The  surest  way  to 
detect  them  is  by  going  among  the  birds 
at  night,  and  any  bird  that  is  wheezing  is 
then  easily  located.  Also,  if  the  colds  are 
at  all  advanced,  a  distinct  and  character- 
istic odor  will  be  noticed. 

Any  birds  having  colds  should  be  iso- 
lated at  once  in  order  to  prevent  spread- 
ing the  trouble  through  the  entire  flock. 
In  many  cases  the  best  remedy  will  be  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  remedy  for  colds  is  potas- 
sium permanganate.  To  use  this,  make 
up  a  solution  by  dissolving  two  or  three 
labl(\spoonfuls  of  the  crystals  in  a  pint 
of  water.  Each  time  {ho  drinking  foun- 
tains are  filled,  pour  enough  of  this  stock 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Rover's  Rovings 

By  the  Educated  Dog 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: — ^Gee,  but  it's 
good  to  be  back  to  old  Purdue  again  and 
meet  all  of  the  students  that  one  knows 
and  to  see  all  of  the  bustle  of  everyone 
getting  settled  and  ready  to  go  to  work 


My  latest  picture. 


again.  How  my  heart  swells  with  pride 
when  I  can  put  on  my  little  green  cap 
with  the  yellow  ribbon  and  strut  down 
the  street  with  the  other  Freshman  Ags. 
Just  think,  folks,  I  am  the  first  dog  that 
has  ever  attended  college  and  studied 
Agriculture.  Haven't  I  the  right  to  feel 
proud? 

The  summer  vacation  passed  so  quickly 
with  all  that  there  was  to  do  on  the  farm 
that  Jack,  my  master,  and  I  hardly  real- 
ized that  college  time  was  here  again  un- 
til the  State  Fair  was  on  us.  And,  folks, 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  that  State  Fair, 
for  it  sure  was  some  show.  You  know 
Tim,  that's  Jack's  little  brother;  well,  he 
joined  a  pig  club  last  year,  and  Henry, 
that's  our  neighbor's  boy,  joined  a  corn 
club.  Of  course  as  I  had  been  to  Purdue's 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Roundup  and  had 
studied  there  for  five  weeks  I  knew  a 
lot  about  both  corn  and  pigs  and  of 
course  did  everything  that  I  could  to 
help  the  boys  in  their  work.  Tim  had 
fine  luck  with  his  pig,  and  when  State 
Fair  time  came,  Tiny,  that  was  the  pig's 
name,  weighed  220  pounds.  Now  I  knew 
from  what  I  had  heard  the  professors 
say  that  Tiny  was  some  pig  for  his  age 
and  I  felt  certain  that  Tim  would  carry 
off  a  big  prize.   As  September  drew  near 


Tim  spent  more  time  with  that  pig  than 
any  hog  is  worth,  but  I  must  admit  that 
he  sure  had  Tiny  shining,  and  by  the 
day  that  Ezra,  that's  Tim's  dad,  loaded 
us  in  the  truck  and  started  to  Indianapo- 
lis there  wasn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  Tiny  would  carry  off  the  blue 
ribbon. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  a  lot  of  the  other 
boys  in  the  clubs  must  have  felt  the 
same  way  about  the  matter,  for  when  we 
arrived  at  the  fair  and  unloaded  Tiny 
there  sure  'was  plenty  of  company  for 
him.  My  land,  I  never  saw  as  many 
pigs  in  my  whole  life  at  one  time.  Really, 
boys,  there  were  hundreds  of  them,  and 
I  heard  a  man  that  they  call  Mr.  Shank- 
lin,  say  that  there  were  87  pigs  in  the 
boys'  classes  alone.  Right  away  when  1 
heard  that  I  began  to  feel  that  Tim's 
chances  were  slim  then  I  happened  to  re- 
member that  Tiny  was  not  slim  by  any 
means  and  I  cheered  up. 

As  the  pigs  were  not  to  be  placed  for 
a  few  days  I  took  in  all  of  the  side  shows 
and  had  a  big  time.  All  of  the  other 
dogs  looked  very  enviously  at  me  when  I 
rode  the  merry-go-round  but  that  didn't 
bother  me  in  the  least  and  I  conducted 
myself  courteously  as  an  educated  dog 


"How  long-  will  it  take  a  prize  6  months  old  pig: 
to  get  as  large  as  the  biggest  hog  of  the  show?" 


should  do.  While  I  was  rambling  around 
the  grounds  I  saw  a  sign  on  an  old  rickety 
building  which  read  "PURDUE  EX- 
HIBIT." At  first  I  thought  that  Purdue 
surely  wouldn't  have  to  have  any  kind  of 
a  show  in  an  old  building  like  that,  then 
I  remembered  that  good  things  do  not 
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always  look  the  best  on  the  outside  and 
in  I  went.  Those  Extension  and  Experi- 
ment Station  people  sure  do  want  to  help 
the  farmers.  Why,  they  had  a  little  farm 
all  fixed  up  in  there  with  little  fields, 
barns,  houses  and  everything  all  complete 
even  to  pigs  out  in  the  little  clover  field. 
Pigs  must  belong  in  all  farm  pictures, 
don't  they? 

In  the  same  building  there  were  little 
chicken  houses  with  real  chickens  in 
them,  there  were  model  farm  buildings 
of  all  sorts  and  all  around  were  a  lot  of 
my  Purdue  friends  explaining  everything 
to  the  farmers.  And  will  you  believe  it, 
down  at  one  end  of  the  little  old  building 
I  met  Bossy  and  Bess  who  had  traveled 
down  to  the  Fair  to  show  people  that  it 
pays  to  own  aristocratic  cows.  Bossy 
and  Bess  are  not  their  real  names  but 
those  were  the  names  I  had  known  them 
by  at  Purdue  and  I  didn't  like  their  real 
names  because  they  had  a  whole  string 
of  figures  on  the  end  of  them.  I  heard 
Dean  Skinner  say  that  those  figures 
showed  that  they  were  registered  and 
were  purebred  and  I  will  learn  a  lot  more 
about  such  things  in  the  study  of  pedi- 
grees. 

After  having  quite  a  chat  with  my 
friends  in  that  old  building  I  wandered 
into  another  place  called  the  Oliver 
Building  and  there  found  a  lot  more  of 
my  Purdue  friends.  The  ladies  from  the 
Home  Economics  Extension  Department 
were  showing  the  farmers'  wives  all  about 
model  farm  kitchens,  about  home  nurs- 
ing, about  the  great  food  value  of  milk 
and  milk  products  and  all  sorts  of  labor 
saving  devices  for  the  house.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  was  a  lot  of  canned 
fruits  from  the  Girls  Canning  Clubs  and 
sewing  from  the  Girls  Sewing  Clubs,  and 
will  you  believe  it,  up  on  a  platform  in 
one  end  were  some  of  the  girls  whom  I 
had  met  last  spring  at  Purdue.  They 
were  representing  their  county  in  the 
State  Club  contest.  In  three  days  nine 
of  these  county  teams  gave  demonstra- 
tions in  cooking  and  sewing  to  show  the 
pf'ople  the  value  of  Boys  and  Girls  ('lub 
work  and  then  the  winning  team  was 
picked.  Say,  but  I'll  bet  those  girls  were 
happy  and  proud  when  they  learned  that 
thf-y  were  the  best  team  in  the  state  and 
would   get    to  reprf'SJ'nt,  Indiiinii    in  nn- 


other  contest.  I  didn't  know  all  of  them 
but  Mr.  Shanklin  told  me  that  their 
names  were  Hazel  Holden,  Laura  Kiss- 
ling,  Elizabeth  Schaffer,  and  Ada  Newby 
and  that  they  lived  in  Bartholomew 
county.  It  seems  to  me  that  Bartholo- 
mew^ county  should  be  mighty  proud  of 
their  girls  and  boys  as  should  all  of  the 
other  counties  that  have  girls  and  boys 
in  club  work.  Why  those  girls  actually 
made  an  apron  and  cap  in  tw^enty-one 
minutes  and  if  they  could  have  done 
that  without  the  Club  training  I'd  be 
some  fooled. 

Next  I  watched  the  races  for  awhile 
and  then  went  back  to  the  hog  barn 
where  Tim  was.  He  was  all  excited  for 
the  contest  was  to  come  off  the  next 
morning  and  Tim  said  that  Tiny  was 
sure  to  win.  I  wanted  badly  enough 
for  him  to  win  but  didn't  feel  any  too 
sure  about  it.  That  night  Tim  and  I 
went  to  the  Coliseum  and  Tim  said  that 
it  was  better  than  a  circus  but  I  didn't 
know  about  the  circus  part  as  I  had  never 
seen  one,  but  I  will  say  that  the  show  we 
saw  was  sure  fine.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun 
that  night  sleeping  in  a  tent  with  some 
friends  of  ours  who  had  a  lot  of  cattle 
at  the  fair.  Next  morning  we  were  up 
bright  and  early  feeding  and  cleaning 
Tiny  for  the  contest  that  was  to  come 
that  morning.  Tim  was  so  excited  that 
he  could  scarcely  speak  and  I  got  almost 
as  excited  as  he  did.  All  around  us  the 
other  boys  were  just  as  excited  as  he  was 
and  believe  me  we  all  had  a  big  time. 

Finally  after  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
about  six  hours  the  show  started  and  the 
boys  began  taking  their  pigs  into  the 
show  ring.  How  proud  Tim  looked  as 
he  drove  Tiny  out  and  Tiny  acted  just 
as  if  he  knew  what  was  going  on.  An- 
other one  of  my  Purdue  friends.  Profes- 
sor W.  W.  Smith  was  the  judge  and  he 
looked  those  pigs  oveir  mighty  carefully. 
First  he  backed  off  and  looked  at  them 
and  walked  around  them  and  then  he 
ran  his  hand  very  carefully  up  and  down 
each  pig's  back.  Then  he  had  the  boys 
muko  the  pigs  walk  around  and  then  he 
felt  of  their  backs  some  more.  When  he 
came  to  Tiny  he  seemed  to  be  very  much 
surprised  about  something  but  didn't  say 
a  word,  just  went  right  on  with  his  work. 
1  w.is  sur(>  th(Mi  that  Tiny  would  get  the 
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prize  and  I  was  all  ready  to  run  out  and 
congratulate  Tim  when  Professor  Smith 
began  to  speak.  I'll  never  forget  those 
words  for  they  sounded  like  a  sentence  to 
me  and  poor  Tim  almost  broke  into  tears. 
"Samuel  Tomlinson  of  Shelby  county 
wins  first  in  the  Poland  China  class" 
were  the  words.  Then  the  names  of  the 
second  and  third  place  winners  were 
called  and  yet  Tim's  was  not  in  the  list. 
Then  the  judge  said  "The  black  pig  of 
Tim  Harmon's  is  an  excellent  lard  type 
and  in  most  respects  does  not  ha\e  «ii 
equal  in  the  show  but  those  very  deep 
wrinkles  in  the  sides  are  a  very  bad 
feature  and  keep  the  pig  from  winning 
or  placing  in  the  class."  Tim  brightened 
up  some  at  that  but  I  didn't  for  I  had 
not  yet  learned  that  wrinkles  in  a  pig's 
side  were  so  serious  as  all  that,  but  De- 
lieve  me  I'll  not  forget  it  from  now  on. 
As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  pen  Tim  told 
me  that  never  would  he  show  another 
pig  with  wrinkles  and  Tiny  acted  as 
sorry  as  Tim  and  I  that  he  didn't  win. 

After  awhile  Tim  and  I  went  out  and 
watched  the  other  classes.  We  saw 
Carlton  Hayworth,  one  of  our  friends, 
win  the  Duroc  Jersey  class,  and  Paul 
Siess,  also  of  the  Duroc  Jersey  class,  win 
the  $50  herdsman's  prize.  My  how  proud 
those  boys  were  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
had  plenty  of  reason  to  be  proud.  But 


Clarence  Million  feels  like  a  Billion  when  he 
beats  his  older  competitors. 


proudest  of  all  of  them  was  Clarence 
Million  who  swept  things  about  right 
with  his  pig.  Clarence,  after  having  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  third  in  the  pig  club 
contest  stepped  right  out  and  won  the 
first  pirize  in  the  Junior  Sow  Pig  Class, 


and  then  to  top  off  his  efforts  won  first 
in  the  open  classes  for  Junior  Champion. 
Clarence  certainly  convinced  the  men 
who  competed  against  him  that  Pig  Club 
Work  pays  and  pays  well  and  his  success 
should  spur  the  club  boys  on  to  greater 
efforts.  The  older  men  who  competed 
against  Clarence  have  substantial  proof 
that  the  boy  who  starts  his  study  of  ag- 
riculture while  he  is  still  young  is  much 
more  apt  to  succeed  than  one  who  waits 
until  later  in  life  to  start.  And  folks,  I 
know  that  Clarence  felt  like  a  real  for 
sure  millionaire  after  his  sweep. 

After  all  of  the  excitement  of  the  fair 
Tim  and  I  returned  home  and  I  rested  up 
for  a  few  days,  then  Jack  and  I  packed 
our  trunks  and  came  back  to  get  some 
more  farmacy  and  it  does  look  as  if  we 
had  a  big  year  ahead  of  us.  I  want  all  of 
you  boys  and  girls  to  come  up  to  Purdue 
to  see  me  some  time  this  year.  Some  of 
you  will  no  doubt  be  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibit  at  Evansville  for  the  corn,  pig 
or  canning  contests  and  will  try  for  a 
share  of  the  $150  in  prizes.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 

Yours  for  a  big  year, 
  ROVER. 

THE  STOCK  JUDGING  TEAM 

The  first  call  for  candidates  for  the 
Stock  Judging  Team  was  made  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Smith  the  first  Friday  of  the 
school  year.  At  four  o'clock  twenty-three 
men  met  at  the  Judging  Pavilion  for  their 
first  workout.  This  is  the  largest  squad 
that  has  ever  reported  on  the  first  even- 
ing, nearly  all  the  Senior  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Section  coming  out.  No  cut  has 
been  made  as  yet  and  the  whole  squad  is 
present  every  evening. 

The  work  thus  far  has  been  the  placing 
of  fat  animals.  Reasons  are  given 
on  each  class,  each  set  of  reasons  being 
graded  to  aid  in  picking  the  team. 

Purdue  has  stood  very  high  in  the  In- 
tercollegiate judging  contest  held  at  the 
International.  Three  years  ago  Purdue 
furnished  the  winning  team;  the  next 
year  the  team  placed  well  up  among  the 
competing  teams.  Last  year  because  of 
the  war  no  team  was  sent.  This  year, 
with  the  interest  taken  and  the  number 
of  men  out,  a  team  should  develop  that 
will  place  well  towards  the  top. 
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Agricultural  Education 

By  J.  R.  Stubbs 


WHEiN  the  State  Fair  opened  at 
Indianapolis  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  one  of  the  exhibits 
that  came  to  the  notice  of  thousands  of 
people  because  of  its  attractiveness  and 
completeness  was  that  of  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Department  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion. Authorities  at  Purdue  and  all  who 
saw  it  agreed  that  the  display  was  one  of 
the  best  the  school  has  had  at  the  Fair 
for  several  years  and  all  seemed  highly 
pleased  with  its  success. 

Two  buildings,  the  Purdue  and  the  Oli- 
ver, were  necessary  to  house  the  exhibit, 
and  each  day  these  were  crowded  with 
spectators  anxious  to  see  what  the  uni- 
versity was  doing.  Twenty  instructors 
were  present  with  the  display  which  cov- 
ered nearly  all  phases  of  farm  life,  and 
during  the  six  days  of  the  Fair  much  in- 
formation in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and 
personal  talks  was  given  to  thousands  of 
interested  farmers. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  entire  exhibit  was  the  layout  of  a 
miniature  farm.  The  model  was  for  160 
acres  and  the  arrangement  was  made  for 
a  four-year  crop  rotation.  The  amount 
of  livestock  kept  on  the  farm,  the  rota 
tion  used  and  the  forage  for  stock  were 
all  shown  on  a  placard  displayed  above 
the  exhibit  and  in  miniature  fields.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fields,  the  location  of 
the  fences  and  all  details  concerned  with 
the  layout  of  the  farm  were  shown  in 
detail. 

The  exhibit  of  the  dairy  division  was 
intended  to  show  the  cost  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  and  the  pounds  of  feed  neces- 
sary to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk.  Pho- 
tographs of  a  few  of  the  high  producing 
cows  in  the  state  were  shown  together 
with  some  of  the  records  that  they  had 
made.  Several  high  producing  cows  were 
on  display  in  the  dairy  part  of  the  Pur- 
due building,  together  with  their  off- 
.'jpring.  The  display  showed  the  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made  in  the  production 
of  milk  and  butter  fat  by  the  use  of  good 
pure-bred  sires. 

IJmestone,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  (;orn 
yferv  the  four  factors  emphaHizcd  in  the 


exhibit  of  the  soils  and  crops  department. 
Alfalfa  was  particularly  emphasized  as  a 
crop  which  Indiana  should  grow  more  ex- 
tensively because  of  its  high  feeding  and 
soil  building  qualities.  A  map  displayed 
on  the  wall  showed  that  the  amount  of 
clover  grown  in  the  state  compared  to  the 
other  crops  is  far  below  what  it  should 
be.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  exhibit 
to  show  the  farmers  the  necessity  of 
using  more  limestone.  The  score  card 
used  by  the  Indiana  Corn  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  displayed  on  the  wall  as  the 
standard  which  should  be  used  in  judging 
all  corn  in  Indiana.  However,  the  fact 
was  brought  out  that  the  score  card 
could  not  do  it  all  in  the  campaign  for  a 
higher  production  of  corn  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
practice  such  things  as  careful  selection 
of  seed,  proper  drying  methods  and  thor- 
ough cultivation. 

The  display  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment contained  a  placard  which  showed 
that  during  the  past  year,  farmers  of  the 
state  saved  enormous  quantities  of  all 
grains  by  treating  their  seed  with  formal- 
dehyde or  the  hot  water  method  before 
sowing.  The  main  part  of  the  exhibit  was 
taken  up  with  the  display  of  wheat  and 
potato  diseases  and  the  methods  to  fol- 
low in  controlling  and  eradicating  these. 

A  plan  for  a  small  farm  orchard  which 
would  supply  the  fruit  for  the  entire  family 
throughout  the  year  was  the  feature  of 
the  exhibit  of  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment. This  orchard  was  so  designed  as 
to  furnish  apples,  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  The  storage  of  vegetables  for 
winter  use,  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
growing  of  potatoes  and  the  varieties  of 
potatoes  recommended  for  the  state  were 
other  features  of  this  same  display. 

Scrub  livestock  eradication  was  the 
main  point  of  the  exhibit  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  which  pointed  out 
that  the  keeping  of  scrub  animals  was 
extremely  unprofitable,  while  the  raising 
of  pure  breda  returned  the  owner  a  fair 
profit.  A  contrast  between  a  good  ration 
and  a  poor  one  was  brought  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  the  farnn^r  the  advan- 
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tage  to  be  gained  in  feeding  a  balanced 
ration.  Points  of  interest  to  sheepmen 
and  men  raising  hogs  were  brought  out 
in  striking  ways. 

Sanitation  was  the  detail  which  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  display  of  the  rural 
engineering  and  veterinary  department. 
Sanitation  may  be  insured  by  the  use  of 
buildings  which  admit  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  by  seeing  that  the  feeding  grounds 
and  surroundings  of  the  barns  are  kept 
as  clean  as  possible.  The  veterinary  de- 
partment displayed  representative  brands 
of  disinfectant  and  pumps  in  connection 
with  this  exhibit  which  they  recommend- 
ed the  farmer  to  use  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  for  cleanliness  about  the 
farm. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Purdue's  1,064  egg  White 
Leghorn  Hen,  was  the  feature  of  the  dis- 
play of  the  poultry  department  which 
showed  the  proper  steps  to  follow  in  cull- 
ing a  flock  and  the  right  kind  of  feed  to 
give  laying  hens.  Another  part  of  this 
same  exhibit  was  a  good  farm  henhouse, 
showing  the  location  of  the  roosts,  nests, 
dropping  boards  and  feeding  boards. 

The  display  of  the  home  economics  de- 
partment, which  was  held  in  the  Oliver 
building,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Fair,  and  an 
ironing  board  which  folded  into  the  wall, 
together  with  several  other  conveniences 


were  among  those  designed  to  lessen  the 
labor  of  the  farmer's  wife.  Proper  food 
for  invalids  and  the  way  to  take  care  of 
them  were  among  some  of  the  other  inter- 
esting and  attractive  features  of  this 
same  exhibit. 

The  Purdue  exhibit  has  been  a  helpful 
and  important  feature  of  the  fair  for 
years  and  always  is  the  headquarters  for 
thousands  of  farm  folk  who  come  and 
see  and  ask  questions  so  as  to  get  more 
detailed  information  on  the  various  top- 
ics of  farming.  The  Purdue  exhibit  al- 
ways presents  some  new  ideas  in  farm- 
ing, but  always  with  the  view  of  helping 
drive  home  the  fundamentals  of  success- 
ful agriculture. 


Replace  at  least  a  part  of  the  plant 
food  you  took  off  your  garden  in  the  form 
of  vegetables  this  summer  by  applying 
manure  when  it  is  obtainable,  or,  by  sow- 
ing a  legume  or  green  manure  crop,  such 
as  clover  over  a  portion  of  the  garden 
area. 


It  is  splendid  garden  practice  to  plow 
in  the  late  fall  after  all  crops  are  har- 
vested and  the  old  cabbage  stumps  and 
mats  of  weeds  are  cleaned  off  and  burned. 
Insects  will  be  noticeably  decreased  in 
numbers  the  following  season  if  it  is  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year. 
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Agricultural  Conditions  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada 

By  F.  K.  Blair,  '22. 


WITHIN  the  past  ten  years  the 
people  of  Western  United 
States  and  Canada  have  had 
their  attention  attracted  more  and  more 
to  the  rich  land  of  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada.  They  have  realized 
that  if  more  crops  could  be  brought  there 
and  accustomed  to  the  conditions,  Cana- 
da would  be  a  much  more  productive 
country.  With  this  fact  in  mind  they 
have  employed  men  to  study  the  condi- 
tions and  improve  varieties  so  as  to  pro- 
duce bigger  and  better  crops,  thus  mak- 
ing it  more  profitable  for  farmers  to  go 
there. 

The  men  studying  the  conditions  have 
found  that  the  greatest  factor  to  solve  is 
that  of  weather  conditions.  The  prairie 
provinces  have  an  extreme  climate.  In 
the  summer  the  weather  becomes  hot 
and  dry  and  in  the  winter  very  cold, 
sometimes  getting  as  cold  as  seventy- 
five  degrees  below  zero  in  the  grain-grow- 
ing regions.  The  growing  seasons  are 
very  short  and  the  weather  sometimes 
cold.  These  are  the  conditions  that  the 
agriculturist  has  to  meet  and  overcome 
before  he  can  make  farming  a  success.  He 
must  get  a  crop  that  will  mature  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  stand  considerable  cold 
weather. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
Saskatchewan,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  is  giving  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  money 
in  trying  to  find  as  many  crops  as  pos- 
sible that  will  meet  the  existing  condi- 
tions. They  have  found  certain  varieties 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  that  pro- 
duce large  yields  per  acre.  Also  alfal- 
fa, timothy  and  clover  are  being  grown 
to  a  certain  extent.  Most  garden  vege- 
tables have  been  cultivated  and  grown  so 
that  they  have  become  acclimatized  to 
the  weather  conditions.  Corn  and  fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties  of 
berries  have  been  practically  a  failure. 

Live  stock  conditions  have  been  Im- 
l)rf)Vf'(l  ;ilong  will)  the  crop  conditions. 


Many  stock  breeders  of  the  middle  west 
have  seen  the  advantages  of  the  Cana- 
dian prairies  and  have  bought  large 
tracts  of  land  to  use  for  stock  raising. 
These  stock  breeders  have  changed  the 
wild,  lean,  angular  western  steer  into  one 
with  a  much  better  beef  type.  Some 
herds  have  been  improved  until  the  own- 
ers have  developed  a  line  of  show  win- 
ners and  are  taking  many  prizes  at  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  stock  shows  of  the 
middle  west.  By  the  crossing  of  some 
of  the  show  winning  bulls  with  the  west- 
ern cows  it  will  be  possible  to  improve 
most  of  the  western  herds  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  With  an  improvement  of  stock 
will  come  more  profit  to  the  stock  raiser. 
Sheep  and  horses  have  received  consider- 
able attention  along  the  same  lines.  The 
result  has  been  a  much  improved  grade  of 
animals  in  both  classes.  The  Western 
broncos  are  rapidly  leaving  the  plains 
while  big  heavy  draft  animals  are  taking 
their  place.  Sheep  have  not  changed  so 
much  because  the  western  breed  is  the 
only  one  with  strong  enough  constitution 
to  stand  the  climatic  conditions.  Few 
hogs  are  raised  in  the  provinces  as  only 
the  small  grains  are  grown.  This  kind 
of  grain  does  not  take  the  place  of  com 
for  fattening  purposes  and  as  a  result  we 
find  mostly  the  bacon  type  of  hog  raised. 

The  improvement  of  stock  and  the  bet- 
tering of  grain  conditions  have  caused 
mixed  farming  to  become  much  more 
popular  and  profitable  than  stock  rais- 
ing or  grain  growing  taken  separately. 
It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  once 
numerous  ranches  because  it  enables  the 
farmer  to  bring  his  stock  nearer  an  ideal 
fat  condition  and  at  the  same  time  to 
receive  a  maximum  price  for  his  grain. 
With  both  stock  and  grain  farming  in 
mind,  the  western  farmer  should  be  able 
to  couple  these  two  pursuits  together  in 
a  very  profitable  way. 

Dry  farming  has  been  Introduced  into 
(lifforont  parts  of  the  provinces  with  con- 
sidorablo  success.  The  experiment  sta- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Wheat  Midge 


THE  past  season  has  witnessed  what, 
in  some  sections  of  the  state,  may 
be  considered  as  a  fairly  severe 
outbreak  of  the  wheat  midge  or  as  it  is 
more  popularly  known  the  "red  weevil," 
or  "weevil  in  head."  This  name  is  derived 
from  the  tiny,  orange  colored  maggots 
(which,  however,  are  not  true  maggots  in 
any  sense  of  the  word)  and  has  persisted 
despite  the  attempts  of  entomologists  to 
change  it.  While  the  crop  in  general 
may  have  been  reduced  only  a  few  per- 
cent, a  careful  estimation  of  the  condi- 
tion was  very  difficult,  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  wheat  scab  throughout  the  state. 
For  it  will  be  remembered  that,  except 
those  grains  showing  actual  surface  dis- 
coloration by  the  scab  fungus,  the  similar- 
ity of  the  injury  upon  the  kernel  in  these 
two  particular  instances  is  too  close  for 
popular  distinction.  Midge  injury  was, 
without  doubt,  as  high  as  eight  to  twelve 
percent  in  some  localities  over  the  state. 
In  years  past,  however,  this  tiny  insect 
has  been  known  to  reduce  the  yield 
from  25  to  75  percent,  and  at  such  times 
were  so  thick  on  the  heads  as,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  give  them  a  slight  orange  dis- 
coloration. 

Fortunately,  it  is  found  that,  at  the 
present  time,  its  natural  enemies  keep  it 
so  reduced  in  numbers  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duces really  serious  depredations  even  in 
limited  areas.  For  this  reason,  farmers 
should  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  join  their  efforts  to  those 
of  the  helpful  insect  army  in  reducing 
the  injuries  of  this  pernicious  parasite  to 
zero — absolute. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  tnat 
the  wheat  midge  prefers  smooth,  softer 
wheats  to  the  hard,  bearded  varieties,  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  beards  of 
the  latter  serve  as  a  sort  of  natural 
barrier  against  the  adult,  gnat-like, 
midge  flies  in  their  attempt  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  opening  wheat  flowers 
at  blossoming  time.  After  bearded  wheat, 
their  preference  seems  to  be  rye,  barley, 
and  then  oats. 

As  has  been  inferred,  the  injury  to  the 
wheat  is  caused    by   the    tiny  maggot 


which  lies  pressed  close  against  the 
kernel  at  the  time  it  is  in  the  milk  and 
soft  dough  stage,  thus  drawing  from  tne 
succulent  kernel  all  the  nourishment  it 
may  require  to  mature  its  worthless  body. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  severe  infestation, 
the  kernel  will  be  left  only  as  a  shriveled 
shell,  with  little  nutriment  and  weight.  It 
is  sometimes  observed  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  dies  before  the  lower, 
and  thus  appears  white  above  the  green 
or  healthier  part.  This  may  be  due,  in 
part,  to  the  earlier  deposition  of  eggs  in, 
as  well  as  a  natural  pref  erence  of  the  in- 
sect for  this  part  of  the  head.  A  very 
important  point,  and  one  that  is  almost 
invariably  misunderstood,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  connection  of  the  midge  with  the 
grain  after  its  maturity.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  it  to  produce  further  in- 
jury to  the  wheat  after  it  ripens,  though 
where  great  numbers  are  present  upon 
the  heads  at  threshing  time,  and  more 
or  less  of  them  get  into  the  bin  with  the 
grain,  it  is  found  that  the  mass  of  animal 
matter  may  stimulate  abnormal  "heating" 
of  the  grain,  and  bring  about  such  condi- 
tions as  will  invite  the  attack  of  other 
forms  of  bin  insects — more  properly 
known  as  granary  weevils.  Where  this 
condition  Is  found  to  prevail  at  threshing 
time,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
screen  the  wheat,  a  fanning  mill  serving 
very  well,  and  the  danger  referred  to 
above,  as  a  result  of  their  presence  will 
be  largely  avoided. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  insect  is  relatively 
simple.  Following  the  deposition  of  eggs 
— singly  or  in  groups  up  to  eight  or  ten — 
in  the  crevices  or  blossoms  of  the  wheat 
heads,  most  frequently  at  its  extremity, 
the  incubation  period  follows  for  about 
a  week,  and  upon  emergence,  the  young 
larvae  make  their  way  to  the  tender 
wheat  kernels.  They  remain  thus  as 
orange-colored  maggots,  and  after  about 
three  weeks  of  continuous  feeding,  slip 
(noiselessly)  to  the  ground  and  at  a  depth 
of  1/4  to  %  inch,  build  for  themselves  tiny 
cocoons  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  the  parasitized  or 
immature  midge  maggots  that  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  heads  at  the  time  of  matur- 
ity. In  general,  the  insects  remain  in 
the  cocoon  over  the  following  winter  and 
issue  in  the  spring  as  adult  midge  flies. 
Some  of  them,  however,  emerge  the  same 
fall  and  produce  what  has  been  observed 
as  a  partial  second  generation.  The  period 
of  attack  is  shortened  by  hot,  dry  weath- 
er, and  lengthened  by  that  of  the  opposite 
kind. 

The  control  measures  that  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  preceding  discussion  and 
life  cycle  may  be  set  forth  as  follows — 

1.  Use  hard  or  bearded  varieties. 

2.  Rotation  of  crops — since  many  of  the  , 
flies,  being  very  delicate,  will  be  lost  if 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  migration. 

3.  Use  early  maturing  varieties — to  se- 
cure maturity  before  the  insect  appears 
to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  spring. 

4.  Burning  the  stubble  before  plowing 
will,  without  doubt,  be  productive  of  good 
results. 

5.  Seed  as  early  as  possible,  all  other 
conditions — Hessian  fly,  etc., — of  course 
being  considered. 

6.  Fertilize  to  stimulate  rapid  develop- 
ment and  early  maturity. 

7.  Plowing  the  stubble  is  found  to  be 
the  most  thorough  and  only  really  re- 
liable remedy  to  absolutely  destroy  the 
insect.  By  this  means,  the  minute  cocoons 
are  buried  under  six  or  eight  inches  of 
soil  and  the  emergence  of  the  adults  thus 
rendered  impossible.  Plowing  should 
follow  harvesting  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  emergence  of  the  partial  fall 
brood.  In  case  clover  is  present,  it 
means  the  sacrifice  of  the  sowing,  versus 
a  reduced  wheat  yield  for  the  following 
season. 

The  present  season  found  the  spring 
wheat  carrying  quite  as  heavy  infesta- 
tion as  the  winter  wheat — in  some  in- 
stances heavier,  in  fact.  It  is  quite  im- 
probable that  even  the  later  varieties  of 
spring  wheat  will  be  sufficiently  late  in 
their  development  to  escape  infestation 
by  this  Insect. 


The  application  of  lime  to  the  garden 
iH  valuable  in  "lightening"  clay  soils  and 
making  compounds  stored  in  them  avail- 
able to  plants.  If  quicklime  is  used,  apply 
one  pound  to  20  or  oO  square  feet. 


HOG     "T.     B."     RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
HEAVY  SWINE  LOSSES. 


Farmers  of  the  country  could  have 
saved  approximately  $2,000  last  year  if 
all  the  hogs  that  they  shipped  to  the 
market  had  been  free  from  tuberculosis 
or  "T.  B."  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  this  disease  last 
year  sent  25,000,000  pounds  of  hog  meat 
into  the  condemned  tanks  of  the  Fed- 
erally inspected  slaughter  houses.  In 
one  year,  more  than  66,000  hog  carcasses 
have  been  sent  into  the  fertilizer  tank. 
These  facts  show  that  hog  tuberculosis  is 
causing  thousands  of  farmers  to  turn 
their  corn,  alfalfa,  concentrates  and  skim 
milk  into  low-priced  soap  grease  instead 
of  high-priced  pork.  For  this  reason  every 
farmer  should  take  all  precautions  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  this  disease  from  his 
herds. 

Hog  tuberculosis  is  contracted  chiefly 
from  tubercular  dairy  cows.  The  germs 
carried  in  the  body  of  the  dairy  animal 
are  excreted  in  droppings  or  milk  or  she 
may  cough  them  out  on  feed  or  bedding. 
It  is  from  these  germs  which  the  nogs 
pick  up  that  they  get  the  disease.  Pas- 
teurized or  cooked  milk  will  not  pass  the 
disease  from  infected  cows  to  other  ani- 
mals. The  ways  to  prevent  the  disease 
in  the  hog  herd  are  as  follows: 

See  that  all  milk,  especially  skim 
milk  from  the  creamery,  is  cooked  before 
it  is  fed  to  the  hogs. 

Keep  the  hogs  from  following  dairy 
cattle  unless  the  animals  are  tuberculin 
tested.  Keep  them  out  of  cow  lots  and 
barns  and  keep  dairy  drainage  out  of  hog 
lots.  Hogs  may,  however,  follow  steers 
without  much  danger. 

Healthy  hogs  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  remain  so.  Give  them  clean,  well- 
drained  lots  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sun- 
light and  clean  water.  Shelter  them  in 
well-lighted  and  ventilated,  sanitary  hog 
houses.  Keep  the  houses  clean  and  use 
plenty  of  whitewash  and  disinfectants. 

If  there  was  tuberculosis  on  your  swine 
last  year,  it  is  safest  to  get  rid  of  that 
herd,  (>sp<'('ially  the  breeding  animals,  and 
raise  c\viu\  hogs  from  heallhy  stock. 


The  farmers'  expletive — "My  Land." 
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Select  Your  Seed  Corn  Now 


THE  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre 
in  Indiana  for  the  past  ten  years 
is  36.8  bushels.  This  is  far  be- 
low the  possibilities.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  of  increasing  this  yield  is  to  secure 
better  seed.  Better  seed  means  a  better 
stand,  stronger  plants,  and  a  better  pros- 
pect of  a  good  ear  on  each  stalk.  One's 
first  thought  may  be  to  buy  seed  of  a 
reliable  seedsman,  but  corn  is  so  sensi- 


little  competition  to  show  its  worth.  Se- 
lect a  sturdy  upstanding  stalk  of  medium 
height  bearing  a  good  ear  at  a  convenient 
husking  height.  An  ear  which  is  borne 
high  is  usually  late  maturing.  Choose 
a  stalk  free  from  smut.  The  ear  should 
hang  tip  downward  from  a  strong  un- 
broken shank. 

Then  we  come  to  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  the  ear  itself.     For  Indiana 


A  good  type  of  ear  to  select  from 


tive  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  that 
seed  from  a  distance  of  even  thirty 
miles  north  or  south  seldom  does  as  well 
as  home  grown  seed.  If  one  is  growing 
a  standard  variety  for  his  section,  he 
had  better  select  seed  from  his  own  fields. 

Seed  selected  from  the  crib  is  inferior 
for  two  reasons.  First,  one  cannot  tell 
anything  as  to  what  kind  of  a  stalk  bore 
the  ear.  Second,  the  corn  has  most  likely 
been  subject  to  freezes  before  it  dried 
out,  which  means  lowered  vitality. 

Seed  selected  at  husking  time  has  also 
been  subject  to  freezing.  Furthermore 
it  wastes  the  time  of  buskers  and  teams, 
and  they  will  seldom  take  enough  care, 
for  the  rush  to  get  the  corn  cribbed  is 
then  on  their  minds. 

So  there  is  only  one  time  to  select  seed 
corn,  and  that  is  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
mature  and  before  the  first  freeze.  With 
a  sack  swung  from  your  shoulder  start 
down  the  row  and  select  your  seed  care- 
fully. Be  sure  to  gather  much  more  than 
you  need.  Avoid  ears  from  hills  having 
only  one  stalk.     The  plant  has  had  too 


the  desirable  length  of  ear  varies  from 
eight  inches  in  the  northern  part,  to  ten 
inches  in  the  southern  part.  A  good 
ear  is  cylindrical  in  shape  having  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  three-fourths  its 
length.  The  rows  should  be  straight  and 
fairly  close  together.  The  kernels  should 
be  deep  and  well  dented.  A  kernel  of  a 
medium  sized  variety  should  measure 
about  five  sixteenths  to  three-eights  of  an 
inch  in  width,  one-half  to  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  germ  should  be  large 
and  the  tip  well  developed.  The  tip  of 
the  ear  should  round  off  rather  than 
taper,  and  be  well  covered,  if  possible, 
with  fairly  large  grains.  The  butt  should 
be  strongly  rounded  out,  but  neither 
larger  nor  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
rest  of  the  ear. 

When  the  ear  is  broken  off,  the  shank 
end  should  appear  fresh  and  greenish 
white  in  color.    A  brownish  discoloration 
indicates  corn  root  rot,  a  disease  that 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Dairy  Industry  of  State  Experiences 
Steady  Growth 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  cream 
shipping  stations  in  the  state  from  153 
in  1914,  to  1,262  in  1918  is  shown  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Creamery 
License  Division  of  the  Dairy  Department 
of  Purdue  University.  These  figures  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  725  percent  in  four 
years  and  are  indicative  of  the  steady 
growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
state.  The  growth  has  been  even  more 
marked  the  past  year.  During  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  creamery  butter 
produced  has  increased  40  percent.  Fur- 
ther proof  of  the  growth  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  contained  in  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing 1914,  the  territory  represented  by 
Crawford,  Perry  and  Harrison  counties 
had  only  two  shipping  stations,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  there  were  64  stations 
in  these  three  counties.  The  number  of 
testers'  license  has  increased  400  percent 
in  the  past  four  years. 

All  creameries,  condenseries,  milk 
plants,  etc.,  in  Indiana  that  are  licensed, 
report  to  the  Creamery  License  Division 
each  year  concerning  their  output  of 
dairy  products.  The  reports  from  1914 
to  1918  inclusive  show  that  the  total 
dairy  products  listed  represent  41,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  fat  alone.  Statistics 
show  a  big  increase  in  the  volume  of  all 
products.  The  amount  of  creamery  but- 
ter produced  in  the  past  five  years  has 
steadily  increased  to  40  percent  since 
1914.  During  1918  the  increase  amount- 
ed to  5.6  percent  or  1,986,050  pounds.  For 
1918,  condensed  milk  shows  an  increase 
of  13,288,914  pounds  or  81.6  percent  and 
milk  21,713,768  pounds  or  5.6  percent. 
Licensed  plants  manufactured  470,597 
more  gallons  of  ice  cream  in  1918  than 
in  1917. 

A  total  of  8,500,000  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  is  reported  to  have  been  shipped  out 
of  Indiana  in  1918  or  about  1,400,000 
pounds  more  than  was  shipped  out  in 
1917.  The  butter-fat  shipped  into  the 
state  to  some  extent  offsets  the  amount 
shipped  out,  but  only  partly  so,  as  only  a 
few  of  the  larger  creameries  are  located 
near  the  state's  borders,  while  several 
largo  cities  locatfd  noar  the  ])oundarirs 


receive  large  shipments  of  dairy  products 
from  the  various  plants  and  farmers. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  lo- 
cation and  the  number  of  factories  and 
shipping  stations  over  the  state.  A  decid- 
ed increase  in  the  number  of  creamery 
licenses  given  during  1918-19  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  524  new  shipping 
stations  have  been  established,  an  in- 
crease of  71  percent  in  the  number  of 
licenses  issued  to  shipping  stations  alone. 
The  number  of  butter  and  ice  cream 
plants  has  been  slightly  decreased:  while 
the  number  of  condenseries  remained  the 
same.  During  the  past  year  licenses 
have  been  issued  to  a  toal  of  1,411  dairy 
manufacturing  plants  over  the  state. 

From  these  statistics  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  dairy  industry  of  Indiana 
has  experienced  a  steady  growth.  The 
increase  in  production,  of  dairy  products 
for  1918  was  greater  than  was  expected  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  stock  feeds  have 
been  unusually  high  and  labor  and  neces- 
sary equipment  have  demanded  unprece- 
dented prices. 

The  Creamery  License  Division  serves 
as  a  representative  for  the  farmer  and  for 
factories  which  buy  milk  or  cream  on  the 
butter  fat  basis.  While  the  legal  duty 
of  the  division  is  to  insure  honest  and  re- 
liable butter-fat  tests  by  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  Creamery  and  Testers' 
License  Law  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
producer  or  manufacturer  to  know  wheth- 
er or  not  correct  tests  have  been  made. 
This  service  is  enlarging  and  is  more 
generally  utilized,  probably,  as  a  result 
of  increased  competition  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  with  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry.  Correct 
tests  are  generally  given,  but  it  is  oc- 
casionally found  that  a  tester  pays  for 
milk  or  cream  on  an  incorrect  basis.  The 
proper  practice  in  this  case  is  effected  by 
educational  means  or  by  prosecution. 
When  prosecution  is  necessary,  the  vio- 
lation is  reported  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney whose  duty  it  is  to  institute  pro- 
c(>odings  against  the  person  or  persons 
according  to  tho  state  law. 
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School  Lunch 

By  Gleela  Ratcliffe,  '20 


FOR  the  mother  of  the  child  attend- 
ing school,  at  the  present  moment 
perhaps  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant question  than  that  of  the  school 
lunch.  All  over  the  country  mothers  are 
wanting  to  know  "What  shall  I  put  into 
Johnny's  lunch  basket?"  Five  times  a 
week  does  get  rather  wearing,  but  that 
same  daily  lunch  is  going  to  prove  a 
large  factor  in  your  child's  success  in 
his  school  work.  Unless  properly  fed, 
children  are  dull  in  their  school  work. 
Unless  properly  nourished,  there  will  be 
inferior  school  work  done.  Too  often 
the  lunch  consists  of  something  left  from 
breakfast  plus  pie  or  cake  hastily 
wrapped,  perhaps  in  an  old  newspaper. 

The  strain  of  school  work  added  to  the 
demands  of  rapid  growth  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  food  during  the  school  year  of  in- 
trinsic importance.  Probably  the  most 
critical  time  of  a  child's  life,  so  far  as 
its  nutrition  goes,  is  the  school  period, 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Ex- 
periments have  been  carried  on  to  test 
the  value  of  proper  nourishment,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  children  bright- 
ened up,  their  general  carriage  changed 
from  listless  depression  to  alert  interest. 
In  Indianapolis  during  the  last  school 
year  an  interesting  experiment  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  City  Home  Demonstration 
Agent.  Milk  was  served  to  the  younger 
children  in  the  forenoon.  It  was  served 
in  half-pint  bottles  and  drunk  by  means 
of  a  straw;  the  straw  being  a  novelty 
induced  more  to  drink.  Marked  improve- 
ments were  made  by  the  children.  What 
rural  community  could  not  afford  such 
an  experiment? 

For  the  younger  child  a  forenoon  lunch 
is  desirable.  In  Philadelphia  since  1894 
a  forenoon  lunch  is  served  at  10:30  dur- 
ing the  recess  period.  The  lunch  consists 
of  a  simple  dish,  such  as  bean  soup,  rice 
pudding  or  milk  toast,  and  is  sold  for  one 
cent.  The  lunch  box  might  provide  for 
this  morning  lunch.  Such  menus  as 
the  following  would  be  suitable : 

(1)  Glass  of  milk  with  crackers; 

(2)  Whole-wheat  bread  and  butter  with 
dates; 


(3)  Buttered  graham  crackers; 

(4)  Buttered  oatmeal  crackers; 

(5)  Date  sandwiches. 

In  the  rural  district  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cold  lunch.  A  growing  child 
needs  good,  wholesome  food  which  is  eas- 
ily digested;  therefore,  the  cold  lunch 
must  not  lose  sight  of  this.  The  whole- 
some foods  for  the  lunch  are  milk  or  co- 
coa; good  sandwiches — two  kinds  rather 
than  two  of  one  kind;  fresh,  canned  or 
dried  fruits;  rice  pudding;  baked  cus- 
tards ;  eggs,  hard  boiled  and  chopped  fine, 
for  sandwiches;  bread  and  cookies  with 
nuts  and  fruit;  green  vegetables  (if  possi- 
ble) and  small  amounts  of  home-made 
candies. 

In  the  country  if  there  is  any  coopera- 
tion between  home  and  school  there 
should  be  at  least  one  warm  dish  served 
at  the  noon  hour.  This  may  be  done 
cheaply  and  without  requiring  much  time 
in  preparation.  Where'  cooking  is  taught 
very  little  additional  equipment  need  be 
bought  and  the  class  may  do  the  serving. 
A  suggestion  for  carrying  on  this  work: 
A  monthly  schedule  of  materials  needed 
may  be  made  out  and  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily. Each  mother  knows  just  what  she  is 
to  furnish  for  a  certain  day.  Some  com- 
munities prefer  to  raise  a  certain  sum 
with  which  the  teacher  may  buy  all  the 
supplies  needed.  If  there  is  no  coopera- 
tion between  school  and  home,  a  thermos 
bottle  lunch  box  can  be  used  with  great 
satisfaction.  These  may  be  purchased 
for  $2.50  or  less.  The  initial  cost  may 
seem  large  but  would  be  more  than  re- 
paid in  the  added  efficiency  of  the  child. 
A  variety  of  hot  dishes  may  be  easily 
prepared:  creamed  dishes,  such  as  po- 
tato and  potato  soup,  baked  beans,  cocoa, 
custards,  eggs,  macaroni  and  cheese,  etc. 
Some  suggestive  menus  with  one  hot 
dish  (to  be  prepared  at  school)  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Potato  soup,  meat  sandwiches, 
orange,  sponge  cake. 

2.  Baked  beans,  bread  and  butter  sand- 
wiches, fruit  sauce,  molasses  cookies. 

3.  Egg   sandwiches,   stewed  apples, 
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plain  cake,  prunes,  stuffed  with  cottage 
cheese. 

4.  Brown  bread  and  sandwiches,  cus- 
tard, apple  and  raisins. 

A  little  Kansas  school  ma'am  one  day 
said  to  her  boys:  "If  you  will  catch  a 
rabbit  I'll  fry  it  for  your  lunch."  The 
boys  took  her  at  her  word,  and  the  lunch 
was  so  successful  that  it  was  easy  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  having  one  warm  dish 
each  day.  An  oil  stove,  not  in  use,  was 
borrowed  from  one  family,  a  few  utensils 
were  purchased  and  families  asked  to 
contribute  certain  articles  of  food.  The 
teacher  found  her  experiment  successful, 
interesting  and  valuable. 

An  Illinois  bulletin  says  the  following 
in  regard  to  equipment:  "The  amount 
of  equipment  depends  largely  upon  the 
community  and  the  number  of  pupils  to 
be  served.  Individual  equipment,  such 
as  soup  bowl,  cup,  plate,  spoon,  knife, 
fork  and  paper  napkins  may  be  provided 
from  home  by  each  pupil.  If  preferred, 
cups  and  saucers  made  of  white  porce- 
lain enamel  ware  of  the  Swedish  white 
and  white  enamel  ware  may  be  furnished 
by  the  school.  Thes^  may  be  used  for 
preparing  and  serving  food.  For  instance, 
the  cups  may  be  used  for  baking  custards 
and  eggs  or  for  serving  soup  and  cocoa. 
The  saucers  may  be  used  in  place  of 
plates.  Paper  napkins  may  be  provided 
by  the  teacher  at  ten  cents  per  hundred. 

The  cooking  may  be  done  on  the  heat- 
ing stove  if  it  is  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
or  an  oil  stove  with  a  portable  oven  may 
be  secured.  An  ordinary  kitchen  table 
may  be  used,  supplemented  by  a  portable 
or  a  home-made  cupboard  for  utensils. 
More  room  may  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  trestles  and  smooth  boards  so  arranged 
as  to  form  an  upper  and  lower  shelf. 
These  boards  may  be  covered  with  oil 
cloth  or  wrapping  paper.  This  table  may 
be  placed  so  as  to  serve  for  a  counter 
as  well  as  a  working  table." 

The  children  should  be  taught  to  wash 
their  hands  each  time  before  eating.  The 
lunch  should  be  arranged  on  the  desk  or 
table  in  an  orderly  manner.  U  is  a  good 
plan  for  each  child  to  have  an  extra  nap- 
kin to  spread  his  lunch  upon. 

♦The  use  of  Paraffin  and  parchment 
paper  has  Increased  the  number  of  foods 


that  may  be  carried  in  the  school  lunch. 
Moist  foods  may  be  wrapped  so  that  they 
do  not  stick  to  other  foods.  Paper  cups, 
jelly  glasses,  and  so  on,  are  also  a  help, 
for  in  them  sliced  raw  fruits,  stewed 
fruits,  custards,  cottage  cheese  and  other 
half-solid  foods  can  be  carried. 

The  quantity  of  the  bread  used  in  the 
basket  lunch  is  especially  important  be- 
cause it  is  commonly  served  in  the  form 
of  sandwiches  and  is,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  not  only  as  a  food  in  itself 
but  also  as  a  means  of  keeping  other 
much-needed  foods  in  good  and  appetiz- 
ing condition,  or  of  serving  them  in  at- 
tractive ways. 

Variety  of  breads,  too,  is  more  impor- 
tant at  this  than  at  any  other  meal  be- 
cause  of  the  danger  of  monotony.  Wheat 
bread,  whole-wheat  bread,  corn,  rye,  or 
oatmeal  bread;  nut,  raisin  and  date 
breads,  beaten  biscuit,  soda  biscuit,  toast, 
zwieback,  and  crackers  may  be  used  in 
turn  to  give  variety.  Rolls  hollowed  out 
can  be  made  to  hold  a  large  amount  of 
sandwich  filling,  which  is  an  advantage 
at  times. 

The  best  containers  are  those  which 
are  easily  cleaned  and  also  which  pro- 
vide for  ventilation.  Metal  pails  and 
boxes  are  easily  cleaned,  and  if  necessary, 
small  holes  may  be  punched  in  them  to 
provide  for  ventilation. 

In  packing  the  lunch  basket  put  at  the 
bottom  the  things  least  likely  to  crush, 
and  wrap  the  sandwiches,  etc.,  into  neat 
parcels,  not  all  in  one. 

A  wealth  of  material  on  the  school 
lunch  may  be  secured  for  the  asking. 
The  following  list  will  be  a  help  to  the 
interested  mother.  Address  envelope  as 
follows: 

U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
712. 

"Diet  for  School  Children,"  by  Gerald- 
ine  Hadley,  Dep't  of  Agri.  Extension,  Pur- 
due University,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

"The  Rural  School  Lunch,"  by  Florence 
Harrison  and  Olive  B.  Percival,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Extension  Service  of  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics,  Urbana,  111. 


"FaniKTs"  Hullcl  in  712. 
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The  1919  Apple  Show 

H.  H.  Swaim,  Secretary  Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 


THE  annual  apple  show  has  achieved 
the  distinction  of  being  regarded 
as  an  Indiana  institution — some- 
thing to  be  looked  forward  to  as  an  op- 
portunity for  citizens,  particularly  those 
interested  in  horticulture,  to  get  togeth- 
er and  exhibit  their  products  as  a  means 
of  marking  the  progress  of  another  year 
and  setting  a  standard  for  the  next  year. 


ing  and  marketing  under  conditions  dic- 
tated by  thorough  study  of  the  demand. 
Boys  and  Girls  Have  Classes. 
The  boys'  orchard  club  class  and  girls' 
canning  club  promises  to  be  popular  fea- 
tures of  the  show  this  year.  In  the  boys' 
club  class  the  prizes  will  consist  of  valu- 
able merchandise,  such  as  fruit  trees, 
spray  material,    ladders,    pruning  tools. 


The  1919  Apple  Show 


The  ninth  annual  apple  show  will  be  held 
the  first  week  in  November  at  Tomlinson 
Hall,  in  Indianapolis,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  for  every  grower  to  begin  making 
plans  for  their  exhibit  at  this  annual 
event. 

The  society  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  these  apple  shows  have  put  the 
state  on  the  apple  map.  The  growth  of 
the  industry  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
increased  popularity  of  Indiana  grown 
apples  tend  to  bear  out  this  claim.  The 
state  is  not  first  in  the  apple  industry, 
but  on  the  score  of  quality,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  quantity,  it  is  7'apidly  forging 
ahead  of  the  point  where  Indiana  apples 
will  have  no  equal.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  intelligent  care  of  trees,  by 
intelligent  planting,  and  by  careful  pack- 


etc.  The  girls  will  be  awarded  cash 
prizes.  This  is  a  new  feature  of  the 
show  and  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive parts  if  the  young  people  bring 
in  a  large  number  of  exhibits. 

Show  is  Educational. 
The  show  can  be  made  to  serve  an  ex- 
cellent purpose  in  attracting  attention  to 
Jamaica,  devastating  the  entire  banana 
the  state  as  an  undeveloped  orchard  dis- 
trict. There  is  at  present  a  vast  acre- 
age of  untilled  land  which  could  easily 
be  converted  into  profitable  orchards. 
The  business  requires  some  knowledge  of 
horticulture,  some  money,  and  a  great 
deal  of  patience,  but  it  pays  well,  not  only 
in  money,  but  in  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  of  growing  a  superior  product 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Banana  Industry  in  the  U.  S. 

By  F.  C.  McConnell  '20 


THE  origin  of  the  banana  and  the 
time  when  it  originated  are  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  researches 
of  science  fail  to  disclose  these  points  and 
lead  back  into  the  formative  periods  or 
ages  of  the  earth's  development,  even  be- 
fore the  advent  of  man.  It  is  believed 
that  primitive  man  of  the  tropics  found 
the  banana  had  anticipated  him  and  that 
the  new  king  of  fruits  was  among  the 
first  indigenous  plants  of  mother  earth  to 
be  cultivated  by  him. 

Since  the  wild  species  of  banana  now 
to  be  found  in  the  tropics,  and  which  bot- 
anists agree  fairly  represents  the  original 
banana,  are  almost  wholly  seeds,  the 
plant  in  its  original  form  must  have  been 
of  little  value  as  a  fruit  producer  and  it 
is  therefore  presumed  that  it  was  first 
cultivated  by  man  as  a  root  crop,  and 
that  the  tender  heart  of  the  stalk  was 
also  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Indeed 
the  root  and  stalk  are  even  today  used  by 
the  natives  of  some  regions. 

It  is  believed  that  man  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  banana  in  the  Indo- 
Malayan,  or  tropical  regions  of  southeast- 
ern Asia.  From  that  region  man  carried 
it  eastward  and  westward  until  it  practi- 
cally encircled  the  globe,  in  the  tropics, 
finally  reaching  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America  which  are  the  sources 
of  the  great  commercial  crop  now  im- 
ported into  Europe  as  well  as  the  United 
States  and  through  the  latter  to  Canada. 
Development  of  Banana  Industry. 
Though  the  new  king  of  fruits  was 
flourishing  in  the  tropics  all  during  the 
infancy  and  growth  of  our  government, 
yet  on  account  of  its  highly  perishable 
nature,  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of 
steam  navigation  that  its  importation  in 
any  considerable  quantities  became  pos- 
sible. 

The  first  importation  of  bananas  into 
the  country  was  through  the  port  of  New 
York,  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  the  late 
sixties.  Thereafter  other  eastern  ports 
rofveived  small  shipments  but  it  was  a 
couple  of  decades  before  the  industry  re- 
ceived much  attention.  During  this  per- 
\()(]  bananas  were  regarded  as  a  curiosity 


and  luxury  and  unknown  to  the  people  in 
the  interior. 

During  the  next  twenty-five  years,  ow- 
ing to  gradual  improvements  in  transpor- 
tation in  the  tropics,  on  the  ocean,  at 
home,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  in  avail- 
able supply  brought  about  by  cultivation 
and  introduction  of  sanitary  methods,  im- 
portations steadily  grew  until  in  1898 
they  amounted  to  12,000,000  bunches. 
From  that  date  rapid  increase  has  been 
made  both  in  shipping  facilities  and  avail- 
able supplies  and  yet  though  more  than 
50,000,000  bunches  reached  our  shore  in 
1916  and  probably  more  in  1917,  the  im- 
porters have  been  for  months  unable  to 
supply  the  demand,  so  great  is  the  popu- 
larity and  acknowledged  value  of  the 
banana. 

Methods  of  Shipment. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  banana  in- 
dustry the  pioneer  importers  in  securing 
their  fruit  we,re  limited  to  what  could  be 
raised  very  near  the  river  and  smaller 
streams  as  the  transportation  methods 
were  such  as  to  permit  the  fruit  being 
carried  only  a  short  distance  before 
reaching  the  steamer,  since  the  fruit 
must  be  shipped  within  24  hours  after 
being  cut.  In  the  early  days  a  few 
bunches  were  placed  on  the  backs  of 
small  donkeys  and  transported  to  the 
streams  where  they  were  loaded  on  to 
small  boats  and  carried  to  the  steamer. 
Now,  the  United  Fruit  Company  alone 
has  under  cultivation  more  than  150,000 
acres  of  bananas  in  the  Central  American 
countries.  Through  these  large  planta- 
tions run  railroads,  to  which  on  either 
side  run  tramways  or  feeders.  There 
are  three  essential  requirements  for 
carrying  from  the  plantation  this  King 
of  Fruits  and  delivering  it  in  a  merchant- 
able condition  to  the  dealers  2,000  miles 
away.  These  three  requirements  are 
speed,  careful  handling  and  correct 
temperature  of  fruit  enroute. 

The  old  method  of  loading  and  un- 
loading bananas  was  by  hand  altogether. 
Now  the  Banana  Loading  Conveyor  and 
Unloading  Conveyor    do  away  with  this 
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inefficient  method  and  greatly  shorten 
the  time  required  for  these  operations. 

In  loading,  great  care  is  used  and  every 
bunch  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  inspection 
before  it  is  allowed  a  berth  in  the  steam- 
er. In  describing  the  loading  of  a  steam- 
er and  speaking  particularly  of  the  in- 
spection of  the  fruit,  Frederick  A.  Adams, 
in  his  "Conquest  of  the  Tropics"  says: — 
"In  a  few  hours  the  docks  are  piled  with 
rejected  bananas.  A  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago push-cart  man  would  weep  bitter 
scalding  tears  at  the  sight  of  this  seem- 
ing wanton  destruction  of  perfect  fruit. 
All  bunches  showing  the  very  slightest 
tendency  towards  premature  ripening  are 
discarded." 

The  worst  and  chief  enemy  of  the  ba- 
nana crop  is  the  severe  tropical  storms  to 
which  it  is  subjected  frequently,  the  ac- 
customed time  for  these  to  occur  being 
March  or  April,  and  August  or  September 
of  each  year,  near  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinox.  On  Aug.  15th,  1916,  a 
terrific  hurricane  struck  the  island  of 
crop,  amounting  to  some  8,000,000 
bunches. 

Banana  Varieties. 

While  to  the  public  a  "banana  is  a 
banana"  except  as  they  vary  in  size, 
there  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
fruit  with  properties  peculiar  to  each.  Li- 
mon,  Chauguanolla,  Barrior,  Tela  Guate- 
mala, Cortez,  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
names  of  the  different  varieties. 

Not  only  are  the  bananas  subjected  to 
a  rigid  inspection  when  loaded,  but  they 
are  also  inspected  agiain  when  unloaded. 
It  is  as  hard  for  a  bunch  of  bananas  to 
reach  our  shores  through  the  port  of 
entry  as  it  is  for  an  emigrant  to  pass 
through  Ellis  Island.  But  it  is  only  by 
these  modern  methods,  careful  inspec- 
tions, and  close  attention  to  every  de- 
tail that  this  gigantic  business  may  be 
conducted  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Bananas  are  distributed  in  our  own 
country  in  banana  cars  which  are  refrig- 
erators on  wheels.  In  winter  they  are 
warmed  by  steam  from  the  engines; 
in  summer  they  are  cooled  by  ice. 

When  the  banana  in  its  green  condition 
reaches  the  jobber  it  is  then  up  to  him 
to  ripen  it  properly  in  order  to  turn  out 
just  as  much  ripened  fruit  per  day  as 


his  sales  call  for,  subject  to  the  time  limit 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  held.  To  turn 
out  the  ripened  fruit  as  required,  several 
banana  rooms  are  provided  by  the  dealer, 
so  that  different  temperatures  may  be 
maintained  and  a  great  deal  of  expense 
and  careful  attention  are  required  on 
his  part  to  produce  fruit  of  a  beautiful 
golden  yellow  color. 

The  banana  is  the  only  fruit  that  is 
supplied  to  the  market  continuously,  di- 
rect from  the  plantations,  day  in  and  day 
out,  year  in  and  year  out.  It  never  goes 
to  cold  storage,  nor  is  it  put  in  cans  as 
are  so  many  fruits  to  extend  their  season, 
for  the  banana  has  no  season,  it  is  on  the 
market  fresh  365  days  in  the  year.  There- 
fore eat  bananas,  they  are  cheap,  nutri- 
tious, easily  digested,  always  in  season, 
and  are  always  available. 


RECORD  JERSEY  CATTLE  SALE. 

All  records  of  auction  sales  were 
smashed  on  September  13th,  1919  when 
Yoder  Brothers  of  Middlebury,  Indiana, 
held  their  dispersion  sale.  Forty-one 
head  sold  for  $19,175,  making  an  average 
of  $467.68  per  head.  Buyers  from  five 
states  were  present  to  buy  cattle. 

M.  S.  Yoder  and  sons  started  in  the 
Jersey  business  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
modest  way  and  the  animals  sold  in  their 
sale  were  practically  all  bred  by  them. 
They  are  real  dairymen,  found  out  the 
value  of  good  bulls  early  in  their  breed- 
ing operations  and  made  a  consistent  de- 
velopment by  keeping  records  on  all  their 
cows.  Among  the  cows  owned  on  this 
farm  was  the  highest  record  Jersey  cow 
in  Indiana  and  also  the  highest  record 
three-year-old  Jersey  heifer. 

The  highest  price  obtained  for  any  one 
animal  was  $2,060.00  for  a  two-year-old 
heifer.  The  heird  bull  brought  $1,850.00. 
This  bull,  Sophia's  Premier,  was  bred  by 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  undoubt- 
edly is  one  of  the  greatest  Jersey  sires 
in  the  country.  His  oldest  daughters 
had  just  freshened  and  were  the  choice 
things  of  the  sale  and  were  sold  for 
prices  ranging  from  $400.00  to  $600.00  per 
head. 


Lazy  people  have  no  right  to  complain 
— busy  ones  haven't  the  time. 
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Vocational  Agriculture  in  Indiana 

By  2.  M.  Smith, 

State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education 


A FOUR  year  course  in  vocational 
agriculture  has  been  organized  in 
sixty-two  high  schools  in  Indiana. 
The  course  is  established  and  maintained 
in  each  case  as  a  department  in  the  town- 
ship, town,  or  city  high  school.  Pupils 
who  complete  the  course  receive  a  com- 
missioned high  school  diploma  with  the 
same  valuation  of  credits  as  the  diploma 
awarded  to  pupils  who  complete  the  tradi- 
tional college  preparatory  course. 

Practically  one-half  of  the  four  year 
course  consists  of  agricultural  subjects. 
Pupils  devote  one-half  day  consecutive 
time  to  these  subjects.  The  other  half  of 
every  day  the  pupil  devotes  to  two  aca- 
demic subjects.  The  vocational  teacher, 
therefore,  has  two  groups  of  vocational 
pupils.  He  has  one  group  all  of  every 
forenoon  and  another  group  all  of  every 
afternoon.  These  pupils  must  be  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  must  be  prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. 

The  half  day  the  pupils  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  vocational  teacher  is  de- 
voted to  class  room,  laboratory,  field,  and 
home  project  work.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  daily  schedule  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  teacher  to  adjust  his  pro- 
gram from  day  to  day  to  make  the  work 
conform  to  seasonal  sequence  require- 
ments and  to  insure  maximum  practical 
results  in  the  farm  practice  work  involved 
in  the  home  project,  and  other  forms  of 
field  work.  If  the  vocational  teacher  so 
directs,  his  pupils  may  remain  at  home 
and  give  their  time  to  their  home  project 
work  the  whole  half  day.  The  half  day 
consecutive  time  schedule  provides  a  flex- 
ible program  for  the  vocational  teacher 
and  his  pupils  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  vocational  teacher  is  not  (Mnployed 
to  organize  and  supervise  the  club  work. 
However,  he  can  give  personal  super- 
vision during  the  academic  vacation 
period  and  on  Saturdays  during  the 
school  year  to  a  large  number  of  boys  in 
addition  to  his  vo(;ationiil  pupils.  Inas- 


much as  supervision  of  club  project  work 
is  an  excellent  means  of  developing  inter- 
est in  vocational  education  and  of  ac- 
quainting boys  and  adults  with  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  vocational  courses  in  high 
school,  the  vocational  teacher  is  author- 
ized by  the  state  board  of  education  and 
is  urged  by  the  state  supervisor  of  agri- 
cultural education  to  organize  clubs  and 
supervise  the  project  work  of  club  mem- 
bers. However,  club  supervision  must 
not  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  the  extent 
that  it  in  any  way  interferes  with  the 
educational  interests  of  the  vocational 
pupils. 

A  school  corporation  that  desires  to 
establish  a  vocational  department  obtains 
from  the  state  supervisor  of  agricultural 
education  an  application  blank  and  makes 
formal  application  for  the  work.  If  the 
application  is  approved  by  the  state  su- 
pervisor, he  recommeids  a  teacher.  As 
soon  as  the  man  is  secured,  the  state  su- 
pervisor supplies  the  contract  forms  and 
completes  the  arrangements  for  estab- 
lishing the  vocational  department. 

The  vocational  teacher  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  school  authorities 
the  same  as  is  any  other  teacher.  But, 
since  the  state  reimburses  the  school  cor- 
poration to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
vocational  teacher's  salary,  the  state  su- 
pervisor of  agricultural  education  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  the  teacher  and  from 
time  to  time  offers  suggestions  relative 
to  needed  improvement  in  methods  of  in- 
struction and  concerning  other  matters 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
work. 

Vocational  education  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial beginning  in  Indiana  before  the 
Federal  Vocational  Education  Act,  known 
as  the  Smith-Hughes  Law,  was  passed. 
No  changes  in  the  requirements  of  our 
state  vocational  educational  law  and  the 
general  organization  and  supervision  of 
vocational  work  were  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  ThfM'efore.  we  do  not  have 
schools  in  Indiana  known  as  Smith- 
(ContinucMl  on  page  48) 
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Mulching  Wheat 

Prof.  M.  L.  Fisher. 


IN  the  last  few  years  considerable  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  in  the  prob- 
able benefit  of  mulching  wheat  to 
increase  the  yield.  Very  little  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  to  show  the 
good  or  evil  of  such  practice.  Some  farm- 
ers have  done  it  with  good  success,  while 
others  have  had  failure  for  their  efforts. 

Mulching  consists  in  scattering  straw, 
manure,  or  stalks  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  early,  just  before  winter  sets  in. 
The  greate&t  drawback  to  mulching  is  the 
liability  of  smothering  the  plants.  There 
is  danger  of  putting  on  the  mulch  too 
thick  and  covering  u^p  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  so  that  the  new  growth  cannot  get 
out  in  the  spring.  This  is  especially  true 
where  manure  is  used.  Manure  is  usually 
more  or  less  chunky,  and  even  though  a 
spreader  is  used  small  chunks  fall  on 
top  of  the  crowns  and  thus  prevent  their 
growth.  Coarse  dry  straw  is  by  far  the 
best  for  mulching.  If  thinly  spread  the 
plants  will  grow  up  through  it  without 
difficulty;  the  danger  lies  in  spreading  it 
too  thickly.  The  writer  believes  that  if 
mulching  is  done  just  after  seeding  be- 
fore the  wheat  comes  up  the  best  results 
will  be  obtained.  The  young  plants  will 
then  find  their  way  up  through  the  straw 
and  not  be  hampered.  The  manure  spread- 
er with  a  straw  distributor  attachment  is 
the  very  best  thing  for  scattering  the 
straw. 

The  benefit  of  a  mulch  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place  it  will  protect  the  wheat 
from  excessive  fre'ezing.  Wheat  is  fre- 
quently frozen  dead  during  a  cold  spell 
in  winter  when  the  ground  is  bare  of 
snow.  A  slight  mulch  renders  a  great 
deal  of  protection  at  such  a  time;  also, 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  in  the 
spring,  which  does  wheat  so  much  harm 
in  this  climate  will  be  checked  by  a 
mulch.  A  second  benefit  from  mulching 
is  the  conserving  of  moisture  in  the 
spring.  Very  frequently  there  is  a  dry 
spell  in  March  or  early  April  when  the 
ground  dries  and  cracks  open  and  in- 
jures wheat  greatly.  Where  a  mulch  has 
been  spread  this  drying  out  is  largely 


prevented  and  the  benefit  of  the  mulch  is 
very  apparent. 

Perhaps  a  word  further  about  the  ma- 
terial used  as  a  mulch  will  be  beneficial. 
As  indicated  above  dry  straw  is  best, 
corn  stalks  are  good,  but  usually  not 
available,  stable  manure  adds  fertility 
and  thus  stimulates  growth,  but  owing  to 
chunkiness  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  unless  spread  very  thickly  before 
the  wheat  comes  up.  In  the  use  of  straw 
one  precaution  should  be  observed;  straw 
infested  with  jointworms  and  spread  over 
the  field  will  simply  distribute  the  joint- 
worm  in  the  crop.  The  pupa  of  the  insect 
is  contained  in  the  stem  of  the  straw  and 
hatches  in  early  spring;  by  spreading 
such  straw  one  gives  the  insect  the  very 
best  opportunity  to  do  its  work. 


180  MEN  OF  THE  A.  E.  F.  BLINDED. 


One-third  of  American  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war  are  now  in  training. 

Latest  reports  give  the  number  of  the 
A.  E.  F,  blinded  in  the  war  to  be  180.  Re- 
education means  much  for  this  class  of 
men,  and  about  one-third  of  these  blinded 
soldiers  are  now  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  training  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Poultry  raising  has  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  a  lucrative  vocation  for 
blind  men.  With  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  their  families  these  blinded 
soldiers  are  making  good  at  it.  Osteopathy 
and  massage  are  attracting  others  as  oc- 
cupations desirable  for  the  blind. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  in  building 
upon  the  past  experiences  of  disabled 
soldiers  in  fitting  them  for  future  em- 
ployment is  adhered  to  in  its  dealings 
with  the  blinded.  In  following  this  policy, 
an  insurance  man  and  a  druggist  are 
training  in  their  old  lines  of  work,  learn- 
ing to  "carry  on"  in  the  old  way  in  spite 
of  their  handicaps.  These  men  have  lost 
their  sight,  but  they  still  retain  their 
ambitions  and  their  grit. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

THE  University  opens  for  another 
year  of  work  with  a  far  different 
outlook  and  under  much  different 
circumstances  than  it  ever  has  in  past 
years.  The  attitude  of  both  faculty  and 
students  has  changed  very  materially 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  anyone 
who  has  given  the  matter  serious  thought 
will  declare  that  the  change  has  been 
for  the  better.  It  is  also  very  evident 
that  the  change  of  University  attitude  is 
but  a  sample  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers,  the 
great  body  of  thinking  people  that  is  the 
mainstay  and  backbone  of  our  nation, 
the  safety  valve  between  the  Bolshevist 
and  the  sluggard. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  people 
realized  in  a  general  way  that  a  college 
education  was  a  good  thing  and  that  the 
great  body  of  college  students  were  those 
who  had  enough  money  to  attend  college 
without  serious  financial  inconvenience. 
Of  course  then  as  now  there  were  those 
studf-nts  who  were  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  earn  most  or  all  of  their  way 
through  college.  For  exactly  that  reason 
they  were,  almost  without  exception,  the 
ones  who  appreciated  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  higher  education. 

With  the  coming  of  the  World  War  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  college  men,  both 


graduates  and  underclassmen,  answered 
their  country's  call  and  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  nation's  fighting  forces.  Obedient 
to  the  advice  of  the  nation's  leaders,  a 
great  many  students,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  remained  in  college  pre- 
paring themselves  and  awaitnig  the  time 
when  they  would  be  most  needed  by 
their  country.  Many  of  these  young  men 
were  called  later,  while  many  of  them 
were  not.  Most  of  those  who  were  not 
called  will  leave  the  universities  next 
spring  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  workers  for  better  things.  As  a 
rule  they  will  appreciate  their  education 
and  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  largest  per  cent 
of  the  present  students,  composed  mainly 
of  those  who  are  entering  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  fair  sized  sprinkling  of  those 
who  are  returning  to  college  after  an  ex- 
tended absence,  either  in  the  army  or 
other  war  work.  Many  of  the  entering 
students  have  also  had  army  experience. 
All  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the 
service  and  are  returning  realize  from 
their  experiences  the  great  need  and 
value  of  an  education  and  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  they  will  make 
tho  most  of  their  chances.  There  is,  how- 
ovor,  danger  that  those  younger  students 
who  have  had  neither  army  nor  univer- 
.sity  experience,  will,  due  to  laxity  of  the 
pr«^8ont  time  following  the  nerve  racking 
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strain  of  war  times,  fail  to  see  their  duty 
to  their  country  and  themselves  and  not 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

In  the  same  way  the  farmers  must  not 
fail  to  realize  that  the  conditions  of  to- 
day are  very  different  from  those  before 
the  war,  and  furthermore  that  they  never 
will  again  be  the  same.  Competition  be- 
comes more  strenuous  every  day,  and  he 
who  will  succeed,  be  he  farmer  or  stu- 
dent, must  be  up  on  his  toes  and  ready  to 
grasp  every  opportunity  that  comes  his 
way — even  make  opportunity.  He  must 
let  no  day  pass  without  gaining  a  point 
or  sooner  than  he  realizes  he  will  find 
himself  among  those  cast  aside  in  the 
struggle  for  "Survival  of  the  Fittest." 


WHY  NOT  A  PURDUE  BUILDING? 

At  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  which  is 
held  every  year  at  Indianapolis,  Thurs- 
day is  designated  and  set  aside  as  "Pur- 
due Day."  On  that  day,  hundreds  of 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
gather  there  to  renew  old  acquaintances, 
talk  college  experiences  and  get  new 
ideas  from  the  "Purdue  Exhibit."  The 
exhibit  at  this  year's  Fair  was  the  great- 
est that  has  even  been  put  up.  The 
State  Fair  Association  should  be  deeply 
indebted  to  such  institutions  as  Purdue 
for  the  cooperation  which  they  receive  in 
making  the  Fair  a  success.  Purdue's 
display  was  the  outstanding  institutional 
exhibit  of  the  fair  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept the  building  in  which  it  was  held.  It 
is  putting  it  mild  to  say  that  the  old  Pur- 
due Building  on  the  grounds  is  a  dis- 
grace. Not  only  is  it  entirely  too  small 
but  it  hasn't  been  kept  up — the  roof  leaks 
and  no  paint  has  been  applied  /recently. 
Why  doesn't  Purdue  have  a  thoroughly 
modern,  up-to-date  structure  on  the 
grounds,  one  large  enough  to  decently  ac- 
commodate the  large  display  which  such 
an  institution  can  make  and  one  which  at 
the  same  time  will  be  a  credit  to  Purdue? 
A  building  which  will  accommodate  all 
such  institutional  exhibits  is  being  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time  by  the  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, in  whicTi  Purdue  will  have  space. 
We  all  know  the  need  of  a  new  structure, 
but  considering,  that  outside  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Board  of  the  state  no  one  insti- 
tution can  furnish  an  exhibit  which  can 


equal  Purdue,  why  not  have  a  Purdue 
Building — where  all  the  "old  guard"  can 
congregate  when  attending  the  Fair? 


INDIANA  FEDERATION  OF  FARMERS' 
CAMPAIGN. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
the  farmers  of  Indiana  will  organize  or 
not.  They  are  organizing  in  a  fine  way. 
They  must  follow  the  order  of  other 
classes  of  men  in  organizing  on  the  line 
of  their  interest.  The  three  great  causes 
for  the  farmers  to  organize,  as  set  forth 
by  their  official  organ  of  the  Indiana  Fed- 
eration of  Farmers,  "The  Hoosier  Farmer 
Organized,"  are: 

"For  mutual  protection  as  any  other 
class  of  workers  and  producers.  To  pro- 
tect themselves  against  exploitation  in 
the  line  of  their  products.  In  other 
words,  to  have  the  same  standards  of 
justness  and  fairness  applied  in  the  cost 
of  producing  and  selling  as  any  other 
class  of  producers. 

To  promote  farm  home  betterments  and 
the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  farm 
communities. 

To  preserve  and  extend  our  civil  and 
religious  institutions.  We  will  stand  for 
law  and  order." 

A  campaign  to  raise  $200,000  is  just 
closing  and  its  success  is  almost  assured. 
Benton  County  was  the  first  to  go  over 
the  top  with  their  quota.  This  fund  will 
be  used  to  further  the  plans  of  the  organ- 
ization for  the  next  three  years.  This 
association  is  one  that  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  be  out  of.  The  ideas  which  the 
association  hopes  to  carry  out  are  very 
commendable  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
every  student  of  Agriculture  to  keep  in 
touch  with  this  movement.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  organized  idea  for  the 
farmer.  Help  make  Indiana's  Federation 
the  model  for  other  like  organizations. 


It  were  not  seeming  to  think  you're 
the  only  man  in  the  world,  but  try  to 
think  you  know  one  mighty  good  one. 


Strawberry  plants  and  fruit  trees  may 
be  set  out  this  fall;  however,  spring  is 
considered  a  better  planting  season  in 
Indiana,  because  of  the  severe  variable 
winters. 
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PURE  BRED  SIRE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
various  states  will  inaugurate  a  campaign 
for  the  placing  of  pure  bred  sires  on  all 
live  stock  farms.  The  hope  of  this  cam- 
paign is  to  stimulate  interest  among  live 
stock  breeders,  so  that  scrubsires  may  be 
replaced  with  pure  bred  animals  of  good 
breeding  and  high  quality. 

It  is  found  that  the  larger  number  of 
sires  on  farms  throughout  thecountry  are 
of  low  grade  and  of  undesirable  type  and 
breeding.  It  is  found,  too,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  sires  have  been  secured 
from  the  stock  yards  and  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  selection.  Since 
the  sire  is  rated  as  more  than  half  the 
herd  it  is  most  important  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  his  selection. 

Indiana  has  been  interested  in  this 
work  for  a  long  time.  Special  campaigns 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  college  In 
various  waysc.  The  record  sales  of  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  during  the  past  year 
are  indicative  of  the  demand  for  pure 
bred  animals.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the 
country  is  there  any  state  with  a  larger 
number  of  breeders  or  pure  bred  animals 
than  can  be  found  in  Indiana.  These 
breeders  are  producing  high  class  stock 
and  are  able  to  furnish  a  large  number 
of  desirable  animals  to  be  used  at  the 
head  of  growing  herds. 

At  the  conference  of  county  agents  and 
other  extension  workers  to  be  held  by  the 
Extension  Department  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, October  14-17,  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  plans  for  furthering  the  pure 
bred  sire  movement  for  Indiana  farms. 


ARE  COUNTY  AGENTS  BUSY?  READ 
THIS. 

Here  is  a  week  in  the  life  of  an  Indiana 
County  Agent  taken  from  the  weekly  re- 
port of  Stewart  beaming,  of  Jasper  coun- 
ty: "Obtained  men  for  Dexter  and  Rush; 
Amsler  called  in  regard  to  selling  his 
land.  Wrote  up  newspaper  articles  and 
claBsification  for  stock  show;  visited 
boys  in  corn  and  pig  clubs;  took  samples 
of  soil  for  f^risler  and  Weiss  and  tested 
them;  went  with  Mr.  Minnear  and  gave 
HUKgeHtions  for  handling  Bachman  farm; 
went  to  Barkley  to  arrange  for  livestock 


shippers'  meeting  Saturday  night;  ar- 
ranged for  livestock  show  committee 
meeting  and  attended  it;  went  to  Wood's 
in  regard  to  exchange  of  boar;  solicited 
entries  in  stock  show  from  Hereford 
man;  saw  Rush  and  Battleday  in  regard 
to  cattle  feeding  demonstrations;  helped 
Bell  select  entries  for  show;  saw  Kosta 
in  regard  to  shippers'  meeting;  handled 
correspondence,  attended  shippers'  meet- 
ing." 

In  doing  all  these  things,  which  includ- 
ed working  up  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  county  livestock  show,  helping 
get  the  livestock  shippers'  organization 
on  its  feet,  and  a  few  more  things,  Mr. 
Leaming  drove  his  automobile  200  miles, 
held  two  meetings  with  a  total  attendance 
of  29  farmers,  saw  22  other  men  on  their 
farms,  saw  20  farmers  who  came  to  his 
office,  wrote  17  letters  and  visited  two  of 
several  dozen  in  demonstrations  which 
members  of  the  farmers'  organization  are 
co-operating  to  show  better  methods  in 
agriculture. 


PROF.  P.  S.  LUCAS  COMES  TO 
PURDUE 

A  new  member  was  added  to  the  Uni- 
versity Staff  with  the  arrival  of  Prof.  P. 
S.  Lucas,  on  September  1,  from  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College.  Prof.  Lucas 
graduated  from  Purdue  in  1914  after 
which  time  he  worked  with  the  Atlantic 
Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.  In 
1915  he  again  came  back  to  Purdue  as  a 
member  of  the  Experiment  Station  Staff 
where  he  remained  until  January  1916 
when  he  left  to  become  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Dairy  Manufacture  in  the  Dairy 
Department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  Prof.  Lucas  is  a  specialist  in 
cheese  manufacture  and  market  milk 
and  will  devote  much  of  his  time  wnile 
here  to  the  teaching  and  investigation 
of  these  subjects  in  Indiana.  He  holds 
the  titles  of  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy 
Husbandry  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Dairying. 

On  October  1  W.  O.  Mills,  better  known 
as  the  "Red  Headed  Dairyman  of  Indi- 
ana" will  sever  his  connections  with  the 
Dairy  Extension  Staff  of  Purdue.  Mr 
Mills  is  a  graduate  of  the  1913  Class  of 
Purdue  and   immediately  after  gradua- 
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tion  went  to  work  on  a  farm  for  a  year 
after  which  time,  on  August  1,  1915,  he 
returned  to  Purdue  as  a  member  of  the 
Dairy  Extension  Department.  His  chief 
work  during  the  past  four  years  has  been 
the  organizing  of  bull  associations,  plan- 
ning and  staging  fair  exhibits,  and  con- 
ducting dairy  trains  and  short  courses. 


W.  O.  Mills. 


His  travels  about  the  state  have  made 
him  a  host  of  friends,  for  his  congenial 
manner,  his  knowledge  of  dairy  subjects, 
his  winning  smile  and  good  stories  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated. 

Mr.  Mills  has  leased  his  father's  farm 
and  is  leaving  Purdue  to  enter  upon  the 
business  of  raising  pure-bred  Guernsey 
cattle.  He  made  his  initial  start  in  the 
Guernsey  world  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  winning  first  place  in  the  futurity 
class.  The  best  wishes  of  the  entire 
university  community  go  with  him  into 
his  new  venture  and  many  regrets  are 
expressed  at  his  leaving. 


Cabbage  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
caught  by  frost  may  be  made  into  kraut 
by  salting  down  in  an  earthenware  or 
wooden  vessel. 


Tulips  and  other  hardby  bulbs  planted 
now  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
straw  after  the  ground  freezes  will  bloom 
perennially,  beginning  early  next  spring. 


MAKING   INDOORS  CHEERFUL. 

It  is  well  along  toward  the  time  when 
the  porch  or  veranda  is  too  cool  for 
pleasant  relaxations.  We  turn  then  to 
the  more  temperate  interior  of  our  home; 
the  warmth  of  the  fireplace  suggests 
greater  comfort. 

This  then  is  the  time  to  "cheer  up"  the 
interior — to  put  everything  in  shape  for 
the  long  winter  months.  Too  much  time 
has  been  spent  in  summer  in  keeping 
comfortably  cool  to  give  much  attention 
to  interior  decoration,  but  being  indoors 
brings  forcibly  to  attention  the  fact  that 
everything  is  not  as  bright  and  cheerful 
as  it  should  be;  walls,  floor  and  wood- 
work need  retouching  to  bring  back  the 
comfort  and  cheer  that  nature  has  here- 
tofore furnished. 

A  coat  of  flat  wall  paint  will  impart  a 
restful  appearance  to  the  walls.  Its 
washable  and  sanitary  features,  the  effic- 
ient lady  of  the  house  will  appreciate. 

The  floors  should  be  treated  with  a  coat 
of  good  floor  varnish,  the  kind  that  will 
stand  scrubbing  and  not  give  way  under 
rough  usage.  If  it  is  a  waxed  floor,  an 
additional  coat  of  wax  will  renew  the 
velvety  lustre. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
woodwork  and  doors.  Varnish  them  with 
interior  varnish.  The  results  will  be 
surprising — a  brightness  that  fairly  radi- 
ates its  cheer.  Of  course,  if  the  wood- 
work is  painted  or  enameled,  apply  a  coat 
of  material  previously  used. 

We  should  not  stop  with  the  building. 
There  is  still  the  furniture  to  be  consid- 
ered. A  coat  of  furniture  varnish  will 
do  it  good — cover  up  the  many  hard 
knocks  it  has  received  and  put  it  in  har- 
mony with  the  woodwork,  walls  and 
floors.  Or  perhaps  -  there  are  some 
pieces  of  furniture  the  finish  of  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  owner's  present 
ideas  of  good  taste.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  condemn  it  for  so  small  a  fault.  A 
coat  of  varnish  stain  will  give  the  de- 
sired finish  and  brighten  it  up  too. 


Tomatoes  that  will  not  mature  in  the 
garden  before  frost  will  continue  to  ripen 
if  the  vines  are  pulled  and  hung  root  end 
up  in  the  cellar,  before  being  damaged. 
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Improve  the  Flock  by  Culling 


By  P.  I.  Barker,  '19. 


IN  all  efforts  to  get  good  results  in  op- 
erations with  Poultry  the  first  essen- 
tial to  to  get  rid  of  all  the  material 
not  suited  to  the  purpose.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  healthy,  good 
sized  birds  who  are  high  producers. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  class  of  birds  we 
must  weed  out  those  poor  producers  and 
physical  rejects  which  are  bound  to  ap- 
pear. 


vigorous,  plump  and  healthy  while  others 
may  be  found  with  only  parts  of  their 
body  clothed  with  feathers  and  the  body 
poor,  skinny  and  raw  boned.  If  we  were 
to  compare  this  type  of  chicken  to  a  cor- 
responding type  of  hog  in  the  hog  lot  it 
would  be  the  runt  which  is  afraid  to  fight 
for  it's  place  at  the  feed  trough  because 
it  is  undersized  and  unable  to  hold  it's 
own.  If  you  were  picking  out  from  the 
hog  lot  a  pen  of  hogs  to  make  the  best 


Proof  That  Culling:  Pays. 


The  culling  periods  may  well  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  namely,  (1)  The 
culling  of  the  pullets  before  they  ever 
enter  the  laying  house,  (2)  Culling  of  the 
yearlings  or  the  laying  flock. 

Culling  the  Growing  Pullets. 

The  farmer  should  become  acquainted 
with  his  birds  and  during  the  growing 
season  take  particular  notice  of  the  pull- 
ets as  they  develop.  A  few  very  simple 
and  easy  means  of  culling  of  the  infer- 
ior stock  before  they  mature  will  great- 
ly aid  the  poultryman,  for  it  permits  the 
selling  of  those  less  desirable  birds  at  an 
early  age  which  will  cause  a  material 
saving  In  the  feed  bill.  Besides  at  the 
age  of  from  8  to  12  weeks  it  Is  quite  easy 
to  pick  out  the  culls.  At  this  age  the 
healthy,  vigorous,  early  maturing  chicks 
are   well   feathered  out  and  are  large, 


gains  in  the  feed  lot,  your  selection  would 
surely  not  include  the  runt.  It  is  the 
same  proposition  with  poultry.  Likewise, 
the  poor,  unfeathered,  underweight  and 
stunted  chickens  will  be  only  boarders  in 
the  laying  pen  if  allowed  to  remain. 
Later  in  the  season  and  just  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  laying  house  the  final 
culling  should  be  made.  At  this  time 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  vitality  of  the  bird.  Of  course 
the  laying  type  should  be  a  determining 
factor  but  more  especially  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  bird  Is  about  to  start  a 
strenuous  task  of  heavy  egg  production 
under  heavy  and  forced  feeding  which 
needs  the  best  physical  body  the  hen  can 
develop  to  enable  her  to  stand  up  under 
the  strain. 

The  points  In  general,  giving  the  Indi- 
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cations  of  a  weak  vitality  are,  first,  the 
crow  head.  A  head  that  is  thin  and  long 
drawn  out  and  flat  like  a  crow's  head 
shows  frailness  and  a  lack  of  vitality. 
Second,  we  must  consider  the  size  and 
general  condition  of  the  bird.  One  that 
is  well  developed  with  deep  abdomen, 
well  feathered,  with  plenty  of  life,  and 
possessing  the  typical  shape  is  the  one 
most  desired  as  a  layer  or  breeder. 
Culling  Out  the  Poor  Layers. 

After  the  spring  laying  has  somewhat 
slowed  down  it  is  well  to  keep  one's  eye 
on  the  hens  with  just  a  little  suspicion, 
for  along  in  July  and  August  some  of 
those  hens  are  going  to  start  moulting. 
They  are  the  early  monitors  and  least 
desirable  and  therefore  as  soon  as  they 
appear  they  should  be  separated  and 
sold.  The  bird  that  has  the  pretty, 
smooth  feathers  next  October  and  Novem- 
ber is  the  one  that  most  people  keep  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  "Isn't  this  a  fine  bird; 
just  look  how  smooth  her  feathers  are 
and  how  nice  and  yellow  her  legs  are," 
but  in  reality  she  was  that  slacker  that 
stopped  laying  about  the  last  of  July 
and  didn't  lay  again.  It  is  the  shaggy 
looking  one  with  blue  white  plumage, 
clear  eye  and  white  shanks  that  was  lay- 
ing all  through  the  summer. 

To  determine  when  a  bird  is  laying 
you  examine  the  bird  and  if  on  examina-» 
tion  you  find  the  vent  pale,  moist,  and 
dilated  also  the  abdomen  swollen,  the 
skin  taking  on  a  white  color  and  losing 
it's  yellow,  the  pelvic  arches  wide  apart 
and  flexible,  comb  enlarged,  warm  and 
soft,  she  is  in  full  laying.  If  her  shanks 
are  white  it  shows  that  she  has  been 
laying  well  for  several  months  as  the 
shanks  are  the  last  part  of  the  body  to 
lose  color. 

If  these  indications  are  absent  it  is  a 
good  indication  that  she  is  not  laying  and 
possibly  has  not  been  for  some  time. 

With  a  little  careful  observance  of  the 
flock  such  things  can  be  taken  advantage 
of  and  the  laying  capacity  of  the  flock 
much  increased.  The  thoughts  of  selec- 
tion should  be  on  the  mind  of  the  poul- 
tryman  now,  for  this  is  the  time  to  begin 
preparing  for  that  winter  production  in 
November,  December  and  January  when 
the  price  of  eggs  is  soaring,  and  with 


this  selection  it  will  ultimately  be  the 
maintaining  and  creating  of  a  superior 
vitality,  size  and  vigor  in  your  flock. 


INDIANA  STATE  DAIRY  CONVENTION. 
To  be  held  at  Seymour,  Oct.  29-30-31. 

Without  doubt  the  Indiana  State  Dairy 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Seymour,  Octob- 
er 29-30-31,  will  be  the  greatest  dairy 
event  ever  held  in  Southern  Indiana.  A 
three  ring  circus  is  a  tame  comparison 
to  the  program  now  outlined  and  pre- 
pared for  the  three  days.  A  splendid 
program  for  the  entire  time  from  eminent 
speakers  and  authorities  of  the  dairy 
world  on  the  various  dairy  problems  be- 
fore us  at  present,  together  with  a  high 
class  pure  bred  calf  club  distribution  of 
Jersey  calves,  a  butterfat  contest  In 
which  twenty  cows  have  already  been 
entered,  a  big  show  of  prize  winning 
dairy  cattle  of  all  dairy  breeds,  a  large 
combination  sale  of  fine  dairy  stocK,  a 
practical  cow  testing  association  exhibit 
from  the  local  association,  the  State  Fair 
educational  exhibit  and  the  government 
exhibit  from  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  the  basis  for  comparing  the 
convention  to  a  large  circus.  There's 
bound  to  be  several  things  going  on  at 
once  and  you'll  have  to  take  your  choice 
to  see  the  most  you  can. 

From  present  indications  a  very  large 
crowd  will  attend  and  the  committee  are 
making  adequate  arrangements  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  city's  guests.  Sey- 
mour is  so  situated  that  it  is  not  only  In 
the  heart  of  a  growing  dairy  interest  but 
due  to  its  railroad  facilities  is  one  of  the 
easiest  cities  to  reach  in  all  Southern 
Indiana.  The  buildings  available  for  the 
cattle  show,  for  the  auction  sale,  the  ma- 
chinery exhibits  and  for  the  conference 
programs  are  entirely  satisfactory,  hence 
the  committee  in  charge  feels  that  the 
convention  to  be  held  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  ever  held. 


The  farmer  or  gardener  who  needs  in- 
formation, but  neglects  to  make  use  of 
the  publication  of  his  state  experiment 
station  and  those  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  is  overlooking  a  veritable 
mine  of  knowledge  that  may  be  had  for 
just  the  asking. 
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The  College  Education 

By  J.  R.  Stubbs,  '20 


"Is  it  worth  while  to  go  to  college?"  is 
a  question  that  is  being  asked  by  many 
people  at  the  present  time.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  so  many  kinds  of 
labor  have  been  made  highly  remunera- 
tive and  the  day  laborers  are  earning  as 
much  or  more  than  some  college  profes- 
sors, the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
going  to  college  presents  itself.  If  we 
should  consider  money  alone  it  might  not 
pay  every  boy  and  girl  to  go  to  college, 
but  the  importance  of  being  educated  is 
felt  right  now  and  it  will  be  even  more 
noticeable  in  the  future. 

The  man  doing  manual  labor  is  receiv- 
ing a  good  salary  now,  but  he  may  be 
doing  work  not  to  his  liking  and  he  is 
not  able  to  choose  that  kind  of  labor 
which  he  would  take  pleasure  in  doing, 
for  he  can  only  do  one  thing  successfully. 
We  all  have  a  liking  for  some  kinds  of 
employment  more  than  for  others  and  it 
only  is  by  fitting  ourselves  to  perform 
certain  kinds  of  labor  that  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  choose  our  occupation  as  suits 
our  desires  both  as  to  pleasure  and  re- 
muneration. 

Then,  too,  the  man  who  can  have  intel- 
ligent thoughts  as  he  digs  in  the  ground 
or  can  engage  in  intelligent  conversation 
between  his  working  hours  will  find  a  lot 
more  enjoyment  in  life  than  will  the  man 
who  must  keep  his  mind  constantly  on 
the  tools  he  is  using  and  the  work  he  is 
doing  with  his  outfit. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  boy  and 
girl  to  have  a  college  education,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  may  decide  upon  as  a  life 
time  occupation.  Talk  with  men  and 
women  of  mature  age,  and  if  they  have 
not  had  a  college  education  they  will  tell 
you  it  is  the  saddest  mistake  they  ever 
made  when  they  decided  against  going 
to  college.  Even  a  junk  buyer,  if  edu- 
cated could  weigh  up  his  articles  and 
count  his  change  with  ease  and  enjoy 
more  comfort  in  working.  Then,  too,  his 
businesH  would  pr()l)ably  be  more  profit- 
able. 

A  houH('k<;(!p«'r  may  have  more  pleasure 
by  performing  her  daily  tasks  with  ease 
and  comfort  that  otherwise  would  have 


been  drudgery,  for  she  is  educated  in 
knowing  how  to  do  a  thing  properly. 

There  is  nothing  sadder  in  the  life  of  a 
man  or  woman  than  to  feel  that  every 
turn  that  they  are  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  education.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
satisfying  to  a  laboring  man  than  to  feel 
that  he  can  talk  with  understanding  and 
intelligence  to  those  whom  he  serves. 

We  should  encourage  boys  and  girls  to 
plan  for  college  early,  since  the  time  of 
education  begins  in  youth.  They  should 
be  prepared  for  any  position  in  life  that 
is  opened  to  them  and  the  college  course 
may  fit  them  for  a  change  of  duties  and 
for  the  advancement  in  business  or  a 
profession. 

English,  History,  and  other  studies  that 
fit  one  for  present  day  work  should  be  a 
part  of  the  college  education  of  every 
student.  And  one  of  the  much  needed 
things  now  is  a  good  business  education. 
A  knowledge  of  business  matters  and 
operations  and  the  manipulating  of  a 
typewriter  is  very  important  to  any  boy 
or  girl.  More  farm  homes  should  have 
business  offices,  operated  by  a  graduate 
student  in  business,  for  farming  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  begin  con- 
versation with  men  who  labor  and  find 
that  they  are  posted  on  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested — politics,  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  other  things  that  make  up  a 
conversation.  The  manner  of  address  is 
a  good  standard  for  rating  men  intelli- 
gently. 

By  all  means,  every  boy  and  girl  should 
seize  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 
If  an  opportunity  is  not  forthcoming  your 
way,  you  can  find  or  make  one.  Money 
spent  on  education  will  pay  big  interest 
for  the  amount  invested  and  it  is  a  busi- 
ness that  is  sure  to  pay  yearly  dividends. 
Try  it  and  see;  you  will  never  regret  it. 


No  man  drops  into  a  better  world  by 
dodging  this  one. 


(lotting  business  is  like  courting  a  girl. 
Vou  must  offer  the  right  kind  of  goods 
and  keep  on  calling. 
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Tom  Christensen,  who  had  nerve  enough  to 
install  the   first   Perfection  in   his  community. 


lis  Neighbors  Laughed  at  Tom  Christensen  When 
He  Bought  His  Milker.    Now  There  Are 
50  in  His  Neighborhood. 


THREE  years  ago  no  one  in  Tom  Christen- 
sen's  neighborhood  had  ever  used  a  milk- 
ing machine.  Mr.  Christensen  wanted  to 
make  more  money  out  of  his  farm.  But  he  did 
not  have  hands  enough  and  there  weren't 
enough  hours  in  the  day. 

It  took  nerve  to  resist  the  scoffs  of  his 
neighbors  and  to  try  something  new. 

"When  I  first  put  in  my  milker,"  says  Mr. 
Christensen,  "everyone  around  here  said, 
'There's  another  boob  who'»  going  broke  on 
machinery.  He  will  ruin  his  cows  and  he  will 
lose  a  lot  of  money.' 

"But  my  hired  men  were  going  to  leave  and 
I  had  to  do  something.  Today  the  Perfection 
Milker  has  changed  this  farm.  We  have  an 
electric  light  plant,  an  electric  washing 
machine,  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner  and  other 
improvements,  but  I  was  saying  to  my  wife 
the  other  day  that  while  all  these  things  help 
us  a  great  deal,  it  was  the  Perfection  Milker 
that  started  us. 

The  Cows  Lick  the  Perfection. 
"Instead  of  my  cows  being  hurt  by  the  milk- 
er, they  like  it.  When  I  start  the  milker,  I 
have  often  heard  my  cows  bellow  for  it  just 
like  for  their  own  calves  and  then  turn  around 
and  lick  the  pail.  You  never  heard  of  a  cow 
licking  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  doing  the 
milking,  did  you? 


"And  the  Perfection  is  better  for  my  cows 
than  hand  milking.  When  a  hired  man  thinks 
it's  quitting  time,  he  hurries  and  doesn't  milk 
clean.  This  cuts  down  the  amount  of  milk 
for  weeks  and  makes  no  end  of  trouble.  But 
my  Perfection  milks  each  cow  just  the  same 
everj'  night  and  it  never  gets  mad  no  matter 
what  happens. 

"My  wife  and  I  both  had  to  milk  before  we 
had  the  Perfection.  Now  my  two  little  boys 
often  do  the  milking  alone  and  it  only  takes 
them  40  minutes. 

And  The  Neighbors  Own  Perfections,  Too. 

"When  my  neighbors  found  out  that  my  milk 
check  was  averaging  over  $500  a  month,  they 
began  to  have  a  new  idea  about  the  Perfection 
Milker.  Today  there  are  50  Perfections  within 
a  few  miles  of  my  place  and  everybody  is  satis- 
fied with  them." 

Mr.  Christensen's  story  is  the  experience  of 
one  of  thousands  of  practical  dairymen. 

Send  For  Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  his  address  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  other 
Perfection  owners  to  whom  you  can  write.  We 
will  also  send  FREE,  "What  the  Dairyman 
Wants  to  Know," — the  book  that  answers  every 
question  about  milking  machines.    Write  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  HENNEPIN  AVENUE  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

The  Perfection  is  The  Milker  with  the  DOWNWARD  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 
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Fall  Plowing 

By  Harry  Engle,  '20. 


THE  practice  of  fall  plowing  land 
suitable  for  fall  plowing,  has 
many  advantages,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  economy  of 
labor.  This  is  mainly  brought  about  be- 
cause it  can  be  done  in  the  late  fall  when 
the  farmer  is  not  rushed  with  either  the 
planting  or  harvesting  of  his  crops,  and 
in  many  cases  the  employment  of  extra 
labor  is  avoided.  Also,  where  much  plow- 
ing is  done  in  the  spring,  the  last  land  to 
be  plowed  is  usually  very  dry  and  breaks 
up  in  large  clods  that  require  a  great 
amount  of  extra  work  to  pulverize  and  in 
many  cases  the  farmer  finds  it  necessary 
to  plant  the  corn  when  the  soil  is  in  no 
condition  for  planting,  with  the  result 
that  the  corn  is  poorly  covered  or  remains 
in  the  ground  several  days  waiting  for  a 
rain.  By  plowing  even  a  part  of  the  land 
in  the  fall  the  remainder  may  be  plowed 
in  the  spring  before  the  ground  is  very 
dry. 

Fall  plowing  increases  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  under  certain  seasonal 
conditions  by  retaining  snows  and  rains 
long  enough  to  permit  a  large  percent  of 
the  water  to  soak  into  the  soil,  and  when 
near  a  wood  many  leaves  may  be  retained 
and  thereby  increase  the  fertility  and  or- 
ganic matter  content  of  the  soil.  In  addi- 
tion to  increasing  the  moisture  content  in 
winter,  fall  plowing  aids  greatly  in  con- 
serving soil  moisture  in  the  spring.  Plow- 
ed land  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
mulched  with  a  harrow  as  soon  as  dry  in 
the  spring,  where  if  left  unplowed  or  in 
a  compact  condition  much  moisture  is 
lost  both  by  evaporation  and  by  transpira- 
tion through  any  weeds  or  other  plants 
that  may  be  growing  on  the  ground.  When 
one  stops  to  think  that  a  plant  gives  off 
its  own  weight  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours  he  can  realize  that  loss  of  water 
through  this  avenue  alone  may  soon  be 
enormous. 

The  soil  never  becomes  too  dry  to  be 
plowed  in  the  fall  when  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  benefit  to  the  soil,  but 
it  may  become  so  dry  that  it  is  impossible 
from  a  power  standpoint  to  do  the  work 
with  horses.      In  this  case  the  tractor 


works  in  to  good  advantage,  since  it  can 
produce  the  power  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  doing  damage  to  the  soil. 
Fall  plowed  land  even  if  plowed  slightly 
wet  will  yield  a  better  seed  bed  in  the 
spring  because  the  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  wetting  and  drying  of  winter  and 
spring  will  produce  a  porous,  granular  ef- 
fect and  thereby  undo  any  damage  done 
by  plowing  slightly  wet  if  the  land  is 
suitable  for  fall  plowing. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  consideir 
which  soils  should  be  fall  plowed  and 
which  should  not.  Soils  of  coarse  and 
medium  texture  as  sandy  loams,  loams, 
silt  loams,  and  even  clay  loams,  if  well 
supplied  with  organic  matter,  may  well  be 
fall  plowed.  As  a  rule  only  fine  heavy 
soils  deficient  in  organic  matter  and 
inclined  to  run  together  or  soils  on  steep 
slopes  subject  to  washing,  should  not  be 
plowed  in  the  fall. 

Fall  plowing  reduces  surface  erosion  on 
lands  with  gentle  slopes  by  temporarily 
holding  water  on  the  surface,  due  to  the 
many  small  pockets  and  valleys  between 
the  furrow  slices  and  thus  prevent  the 
washing  process  from  starting.  In  this 
case  it  is  best  to  plow  around  the  hills 
Or  horizontal  with  the  slope  and  provide 
miniature  terraces. 

Coarse  weeds,  stalks,  stubbles  or  other 
organic  matter  in  large  amounts  are  bet- 
ter handled  in  the  fall  than  in  late  spring 
because  this  gives  the  soil  a  chance  to 
settle  firmly  around  the  rubbish  and  pro- 
vides moisture  for  early,  prompt,  and 
rapid  decay,  a  thing  that  is  not  possible 
in  late  spring  plowed  land.  Moreover  by 
this  firming  of  the  soil  about  the  organic 
matter  a  good  capillary  connection  is 
again  restored  between  the  furrow  slice 
and  the  subsoil  and  prevents  the  surface 
from  drying  out. 

A  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  fall 
plowing  is  in  the  control  of  insects.  Late 
fall  plowing  destroys  many  eggs  and 
many  insects  after  they  have  established 
themselves  for  the  winter. 

Whether  the  land  is  to  be  plowed  In 
the  fall  or  spring  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  maintenance  of  your  dairy  ^ 
cows  represents  a  fixed  expense — 
..       you  can't  get  away  from  it  because 
,   ^\    nature  has  wisely  constituted  the 
i^j^jj^  dairy  cow  so  that  her  bodily  mainte-  ^^l^^  i '.  W^y>^:z 

nance  gets  first  call  from  the  feed  she  ;  A 

\  consumes.   Feeding  just  enough -to  keep  / 

^^M^       cows  alive  is  poor  economy— it  means  A  QB 

low  milk  production  and  weakened  con-  ^K/jmm^'' 
stitutions.   You  must  feed  enough  to  cover  both  bodily  maintenance  and  maximum  milk  pro- 
duction before  your  cows  can  pay  you  a  profit  You  will  find  it  pays  big  to  feed 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BlCa  DAIRY  RATION 

generously  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  so  right  now  because  your  cows  have 
just  passed  through  the  hot,  short  pasture  season— their  reserve  energy  has  been  heavily 
drawn  upon— their  vitality  and  stamina  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  can  only  be  restored  by 
generous  feeding  of  the  proper  grain  ration  if  they  are  to  produce  profitable  results 
this  winter.  Feeding  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"— NOW— will  put  your 
cows  in  tip  top  condition  so  that  you  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  present  good  milk 
prices  during  the  fall  and  winter.  You'll  save  feed  later  on  by  feeding  all  your 
cows  will  consume  NOW. 

No  other  feeds  in  the  world  so  well  supply  the  maintenance  and  milk  production 
:HUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY 


ii 


requirements  of  the  dairy  cow  as  SCF 

RATION.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
helped  35  World's  Champion  Dairy  Cows  to  make 

their  world's  records,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  foremost  dairy- 
men in  the  country  feed  and  endorse  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and 
BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  enthusiastically. 

These  well  known,  widely  used  and  dependable  feeds  are  not  an  ex- 
pense— they  are  big  profit  makers.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

W  ARNINfv'  Don't  burn  out  your  cow»  from  feeding  too 
"  ^»^i^»i^V*.  much  protein.  Excessive  protein  in  ration 
greatly  increases  cost  and  does  not  give  the  maximum  m  ilk  produc- 
tion throughout  lactation  period.  136 

The  Quaker  0^^s  G>n)pany 

ADDRESS.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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"'^XQuAk.rie 
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Alumni  and  Local 


I.  L.  Baldwin,  '19,  is  teaching  soil  bac- 
teriology at  Purdue. 


M.  P.  Shierling,  '19,  is  doing  vocational 
work  at  Eaton,  Indiana. 


L.  L.  Stewart  is  instructor  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  Iowa  State  College. 


B.  G.  Sollman,  '15,  is  taking  up  farming 
at  Fort  Branch,  Indiana. 


F.  T.  Evans,  '16,  is  in  the  circulation 
department  of  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer, 


S.  P.  Smyth,  '13,  is  assistant  professor 
in  the  Poultry  Department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho. 


M.  B.  Kroft,  '17,  is  with  the  Extension 
Specialist  and  Farm  Management  at  Ken- 
tucky Agricultural  College. 


E.  H.  Leindecker,  '19,  is  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  the  Purdue  creamery  do- 
ing instructional  work. 


C.  O.  Tuttle,  '13,  efficiency  man  for 
Schlosser  Brothers  Creamery,  of  Frank- 
fort, Indiana,  was  back  visiting  about  the 
University  recently. 


G.  L.  Ogle,  '14,  A.  E.  F.,  was  discharged 
in  July  and  was  married  in  August  to 
Miss  Mariam  Beall,  and  is  now  located  in 
Bvansville. 


J.  R.  Zartman,  '17,  1st  lieutenant,  A.  E. 
F.,  was  discharged  in  August  and  has  re- 
turned to  the  farm  with  his  father  at 
Camden,  Indiana. 


Millard  Crane,  '11,  captain  quartermas- 
ter's department,  A.  E.  F.,  was  discharged 
August  lat  and  is  now  doing  vocational 
work  at  North  Judson,  Indiana. 


H.  H.  Steup,  A.  L.  Becker,  and  C.  H. 
Workman  are  doing  poultry  and  egg 
transportation  work  with  the  U.  S.  Food 
Resfarch  laboratory  and  are  located  at 
21  JackHon  Place,  Indianapolis. 


ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  New  Horse  Barn 

The  new  horse  barn  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  now  ready  for  use.  The 
building  is  very  attractive  as  well  as  a 
very  well  arranged  one.  The  new  build- 
ing is  built  of  two  wings  with  a  large 
arena  in  the  center  where  student  judg- 
ing classes  will  be  held.  One  of  the 
wings  will  be  used  for  housing  the  work 
horses  of  the  farm  and  the  other  will 
house  the  breeding  stock  with  which  the 
farm  is  to  be  stocked. 

Every  detail  for  convenience  including 
concrete  watering  troughs,  feed  rooms 
and  harness  rooms  are  included  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  barn  which  has 
been  a  point  of  much  interest  and  ad- 
miration to  persons  visiting  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

The  new  barn  is  the  start  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  campaign  to  stock 
the  farm  with  pure  bred  horses.  That 
the  University  authorities  are  confident 
that  the  horse  will  not  be  eliminated  from 
the  farm  by  tractor  is  evidenced  by  their 
building  such  a  model  construction. 


Six  new  poultry  houses  have  been  built 
at  the  poultry  farm  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 


A  new  beef  cattle  barn  is  now  being 
constructed  on  the  farm  just  west  of  the 
orchard.  A  large  concrete  silo  is  being 
erected  in  connection  with  the  barn.  The 
present  observations  indicate  that  it  will 
be  as  near  an  ideal  as  the  horse  barn. 


FOOTBALL. 

WTH  the  coming  of  the  first  normal 
fall  since  the  ending  of  the  great 
war,  football  prospects  at  Purdue 
look  exceedingly  bright.  Many  of  the 
old  men  have  returned  to  the  University 
to  take  up  their  studies  where  they  left 
them  to.  go  into  the  service,  and  with 
them  backing  the  large  number  of  young- 
er, less  experienced  men,  should  form  a 
strong,  powerful  team. 

"Hutch"  Scanlon  is  again  coaching  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  "Constitution**  of  To-day — Electrically  Propelled 


THE  U.  S.  S.  "New  Mexico,"  the  first 
battleship  of  any  nation  to  be  electri- 
cally propelled,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  scientific  age.  She  not 
only  develops  the  maximum  power  and, 
with  electrical  control,  has  greater  flexi- 
bility of  maneuver,  which  is 
a  distinct  naval  advantage, 
but  also  gives  greater  econ- 
omy. At  10  knots,  her 
normal  cruising  speed,  she 
will  steam  on  less  fuel  than 
the  best  turbine-driven  ship 
that  preceded  her. 


Figures  that  tell  the 
Story  of  Achievement 


The  electric  generating 
plant,  totaling  28,000  horse- 
power, and  the  propulsion 
equipment  of  the  great  super-dreadnaught 
were  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Their  operation  has  demonstrated  the  superi- 
ority of  electric  propulsion  over  old-time 
methods  and  a  wider  application  of  this 
principle  in  the  merchant  marine  is  fast 
making  progress. 


Length— 624  feet 
Width— 97  feet 
Displacement— 32,000  tons 
Fuel  capacity  — a  million 

gallons  (fuel  oil) 
Power  — 28,000  electrical 

horsepower 
Speed— 21  knots 


Six  auxiliary  General  Electric  Turbine-Gen- 
erators of  400  horsepower  each,  supply 
power  for  nearly  500  motors,  driving  pumps, 
fans,  shop  machinery,  and  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry appliances,  etc. 

Utilizing  electricity  to  propel  ships  at  sea 
marks  the  advancement  of 
another  phase  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  in  which  the 
General  Electric  Company 
is  the  pioneer.  Of  equal 
importance  has  been  its 
part  in  perfecting  electric 
transportation  on  land, 
transforming  the  potential 
energy  of  waterfalls  for  use 
in  electric  motors,  develop- 
ing the  possibilities  of  electric  lighting  and 
many  other  similar  achievements. 

As  a  result,  so  general  are  the  applications 
of  electricity  to  the  needs  of  mankind  that 
scarcely  a  home  or  individual  today  need 
be  without  the  benefits  of  General  Electric 
products  and  service. 


An  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  "  New  Mexico,"  entitled, 
'The  Electric  Ship,"  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Address 
General  Electric  Company,  Desk  44.  Schenectady,  New  York. 


General^Electrio 


iSales  Offices  in  gs-ics-i 
[all  large  cities' 


ISchenectaudj^  NYi  Company 
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ATTEND  THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
SHOW 

The  Thirteenth  National  Dairy  Show 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  October  6-12 
inclusive.  It  well  behooves  every  farmer 
in  Indiana,  whether  a  dairyman  or  not, 
to  attend  this  show,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  biggest  educational  exhibits  staged 
in  the  country.  Its  location  at  Chicago 
makes  it  convenient  for  every  Indiana 
farmer  to  attend. 

The  best  blooded  and  most  aristocratic 
dairy  stock  of  the  United  States  will  be 
housed  here  for  seven  full  days  in  order 
that  every  farmer  and  breeder  may  have 
a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  real 
breed  types  and  high  producing  individ- 
uals. All  of  the  officials  of  dairy  organ- 
izations will  be  there  to  give  expert  ad- 
vice, and  meetings  of  the  different  breed 
associations  will  be  held  during  this  time. 
Models  of  up-to-date  farm  structures  and 
labor  saving  devices  will  be  on  display 
and  expert  engineers  will  be  there  to 
talk  over  farm  construction  problems. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  manufacturing  equipment  will  also  be 


LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 


on  exhibition,  and  demonstrations  will  be 
given  in  the  operation  of  the  various 
makes  of  machines. 

The  evenings  will  be  made  entertaining 
with  a  high-class  horse  show  at  which 
ribbons  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  driv- 
ers and  riders  and  the  classiest  horses 
in  the  ring.  Entries  range  from  the 
smallest  Shetland  ponies  to  the  heaviest 
of  draft  horses  and  includes  some  of  the 
fanciest  saddle  and  driving  horses  in  the 
country. 

A  little  variety  is  introduced  in  the 
form  of  an  auto  show  of  the  highest 
kind.  If  you  are  planning  on  buying  a 
machine  this  will  help  you  make  a  selec- 
tion. 

The  show  will  make  a  fine  vacation  trip 
for  yourself  and  family  and  besides  be 
an  inspiration  and  an  education  of  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  United 
States. 

EVANSVILLE    CENTENNIAL  EXPOSI- 
TION. 

Ten  days  of  enjoyment  and  education 
for  the  people  of  Southern  Indiana  will 
begin  on  October  14,  1919  when  the  gates 
of  the  Evansville  Centennial  Exposition, 
commemorating  the  one  hundred  years  of 
growth  of  Evansville,  will  be  thrown 
open. 

Three  prominent  ideas  are  foremost  in 
the  plans  now  being  made.  These  are 
Patriotism,  Production  and  Progressive- 
ness.  All  efforts  are  being  focused  upon 
making  the  exhibits  more  clearly  re- 
flect the  resources  and  possibilities  of 
those  sections  of  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Illinois,  adjacent  to  Evansville,  and  to 
make  the  exposition  broader  and  more 
educational  in  its  scope. 

A  splendid  premium  list  is  offered  on 
all  livestock  and  agricultural  products 
and  many  prominent  exhibitors  have  sig- 
nified their  intentions  of  making  an  ex- 
hibit. Negotiations  are  being  made  to 
secure  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural exhibit  from  the  National  Dairy 
Show  which  will  be  held  at  Chicago  just 
prior  to  the  Centennial,  and  several  other 
exhibits  from  the  various  state  fairs 
have  been  promised.  These  will  make 
an  unusual  educational  exhibit  and  an  at- 
traction that  will  draw  the  people.  Don't 
tail  to  be  there. 


University  "VT 
Pharmac  * 

305  State  St. 

The  Students  Headquarters 
for  Drugs,  Books,  Stationery, 
Candy,  Cameras  and  Supplies. 

Exclusive  agents   in  West  LaFay- 
ette for  Nyal  Quality  Drugs. 
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ARAWANA  FARM'S 

SEVENTEENTH  SALE 

OF 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE 

to  be  held  on  the  farm,  two  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Lebanon,  Indiana,  on  the 

NIGHT  OF  OCTOBER  22 

We  will  sell 

f^f\  HP  A  n  tried  Sows,  fall  Gilts, 
^3V^  nCdALf  spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

For  size  and. individuality  this  offering  will  not  be 
surpassed  during  this  sale  season.  Every  animal  is  a 
real  herd  prospect.  We  sell  more  Big  Types  than  any 
firm  in  Indiana.  We  sold  340  pure  bred  hogs  for  breed- 
ing purposes  in  1918  and  sold  every  one  of  them  guar- 
anteed to  satisfy.  This  lot  of  hogs  carry  the  blood  of 
Mammoth  Giant,  Arawana  Standard,  Long  Fred  and 
The  Clansman's  Equal.  We  can  show  March  pigs  that 
have  just  grown  1.45  pounds  every  day  of  their  lives 
and  are  now  in  good  breeding  condition.  Many  Purdue 
graduates  are  among  our  best  customers.  I  was  a 
freshman  at  Purdue  when  we  bought  our  first  pure 
bred  hog.  Students  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  lay 
your  plans  while  in  college  and  when  you  are  gradu- 
ated you  can  have  a  job  and  a  business  waiting  for  you. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  you  have  our  catalog, 
if  we  have  your  name  and  address. 

We  sell  hogs  privately  and  if  you  need  a  sow  or  a 
boar  we  are  prepared  to  accommodate  you  at  any  time. 
Prices  right  and  every  purchase  guaranteed  to  please. 

JOHN  N.  SICKS.  CLAYTON  SICKS. 
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PURDUE'S  TEAMS. 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
'Varsity  squad.  He  is  well  remembered 
as  the  man  who  developed  the  first  Pur- 
due football  team  to  defeat  Chicago  in 
twenty-two  years.  He  was  a  star  tackle 
in  his  college  days,  having  played  with 
Stagg's  Maroon  team.  He  coached  the 
Hyde  Park  high  school  team  for  several 
years  and  he  was  so  successful  that  he 
was  brought  here  to  coach  the  Boiler- 
maker team. 

Of  the  sixty  men  now  on  the  squad, 


"La  Fayette'' 

HOMINY  FEED 

Corn  Meal 

Hominy 

Grits 

Corn  Flour,  Etc. 

LAFAYETTE  CORN  FLOUR 
MILLS 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


The  V 

arsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
f^uarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  7)erfeci  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.      West  LaFayette 


only  four  are  wearers  of  the  football  let- 
ter. They  are  Huffine,  Cooley,  Smith  and 
Church.  All  four  of  these  men  were  in 
the  service  last  year  and  did  not  play  on 
the  Purdue  team.  Members  of  last  year's 
team  who  are  back  are  Birk,  Meeker, 
Stanwood,  Daley,  Quast,  Mitchell,  Rate 
and  Wagner.  These  men  received  minia- 
ture gold  footballs  with  the  score  of  the 
Chicago  game  engraved  on  them  in  recog- 
nition of  their  services  on  the  team. 

A  fast  backfield  has  been  developed 
and  tried  in  recent  scrimmage.  Church 
and  Daley,  halfback;  Huffine,  fullback, 
and  Wagner  and  Macklin  at  quarters. 
The  kicking  and  passing  end  of  the  game 
is  very  well  taken  care  of.  Huffine, 
Quast,  Wagner  and  Smith  have  been 
punting  around  fifty  yards  consistently 
and  Huffine's  passing  ability  is  too  well 
known  for  comment.  In  fact,  his  all 
around  ability  is  held  at  such  value  that 
his  loss  to  the  team  now  would  be  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  Purdue's  chances  for  a  win- 
ning team. 

Scanlon  arrived  September  14  and  hard 
daily  practice  was  started  at  once.  This 
hard  work  will  be  continued  until  the 
first  game  of  the  season  with  Franklin  on 
October  4.  Purdue's  schedule  shows  that 
she  will  play  three  of  the  strongest  teams 
in  the  conference  this  year  and  the  squad 
will  need  the  strongest  backing  of  the 
students  and  alumni  to  put  the  victories 
across. 


CONSERVATION  OF  FARM  MANURE. 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
To  regulate  decomposition  or  fermenta- 
tion of  manure,  means  the  preventing  of 
the  escape  of  nitrogen  either  in  the  free 
state  or  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The 
greatest  fermentation  takes  place  when 
the  manure  is  dry  and  loose.  The  bac- 
teria which  cause  decay  must  have  plenty 
of  air.  When  the  manure  is  moist  and 
compact  the  air  is  shut  out  to  a  large 
extent  and  little  nitrogen  is  lost.  Moisture 
also  keeps  down  the  temperature  by  its 
cooling  effect. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  most 
efficient  method  of  handling  manure,  and 
conserving  its  plant  food  value,  is  to  have 
a  water-tight  stable  floor,  use  plenty  of 
bedding,  keep  the  manure  moist  and  com- 
pact, use  some  chemical  absorbent  as 
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PERFORMANCE 

The  "Caterpillar"  has  always  been  a  continuous  per- 
former—dependable for  any  work  at  any  time. 

Yesterday  it  did  things  that  made  world  war  history. 

Today's  "Caterpillar"  u  an  exact  duplicate  of  tho»e  sturdy  engines 
that  moved  guns,  food,  ammunition  and  -supplies  ever  forward— 
the  final  tractor  achievement  of  Holt  and  Allied  army  engineers. 

The  record  of  the  "Caterpillar"  is  your  positive  proof  that  it  will  do 
your  work— b< It  and  draw  bar— when,  and  «»  you  want  it  dorfe.  Plow 
as  deep  as  you  like — faster  than  you  ever  plowed  before;  disc,  harrow 
and  seed  your  land— all  with  a  "Caterpillar".  Each  joh  will  be  done 
right  and  on  fim«. 


Tht  five  loD  "CterpiWu"  u  difftnnt  ham  tnj 
tractor  <«er  built  It  dcvdopt  upward,  oi  3, 100 
pouadi  draw  baa  pull.  Plowing  tpeed  thrtt  mttej 
pa  hour.  PuUt  eaiily  lour  14  ioch  plow,,  6  to 
10  iscb«a  deep.    Caniea  and  taji  lU  owe  track. 


Yea  »UI  k*  iaUmtad  m 
4Mcribiag  Mck  (Mtiara  of  "Ca 


II  ;ou  ihould  itrike  n  ud  or  Mud  il  ca»'l  atop  the 
"Caterpillar"  Turn,  in  IM  own  length,  making 
cloM  (eoc»  cornet  work  nmple.  Equipped  with 
Ihra  ,peeds  and  reverM.  Ttaoeli  es  the  toad 
over  five  mile*  per  hour. 


recaiTiDg  frM  lilaratur* 
arpilUr"  auprwuicr.  Writ* 


the  HOLT  Manufacturing  Co. Jnc 

There  is  but  one  *V30IM«1E'*- HOLT  builds  it. 

Peoria,  Illinois 

Factorua,  Peoria,  UL  and  Stockton,  Gal. 


Spekua,  Wsah. 


Brmchmt  mt%4  Dimtributon 

  MraipKia,  T«nii. 

Fi^«."N.  D.  N.W  York.  N.  Y  ^  . 

Aaa«lM.  CL  Sm  FrueiM*.  C«l.  Lo«lo«.  E.  C. 
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IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL 
Spotted  Poland  Hogs 


VERA  H.  GLIDEWELL 
White  Rock  Chickens 


Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINFIELD,  INDIANA 

Feeding    of  Texas  Bred  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  a  Specialty. 


SiyleHeadquarier^ 

WHERE  Society  Irani  (!llotf]0B«"»» 


o 

Y 
S 


look  in  our  win- 
dows and  you 
will  see  the  new 
Autumn  Styles 
for  Young  Men 
and  Men  Who 
Stay  Young.  We 
are  the  leaders 
for  the  Fash- 
ions. This  is  the 

Society 

Brand 

Store 

THE  HUB 

112-14  W.  Side  Sq. 
B.  &  J.  HIRSH, 
Props. 


stated  above,  and  most  important  get 
the  manure  on  the  fields  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

FALL  iVIANAGEIVIENT  OF  THE  LAYING 
FLOCK 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
solution  into  the  water  to  color  it  a  cherry 
red.  Metal  drinking  fountains  should  not 
be  used  with  permanganate,  as  the  chem- 
ical reaction  destroys  its  value  as  a 
germicide. 

When  the  pullets  are  placed  in  the  lay- 
ing house  or  a  little  before,  a  gradual 
change  should  be  made  from  the  growing 
ration  to  a  more  concentrated  laying  ra- 
tion. The  following  Purdue  laying  ration 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose. 

Grrain  Mash 

10  pounds  corn    5     pounds  bran 

10  pounds  wheat  5     pounds  shorts 
5  pounds  oats    3%  pounds  meat  scrap 

Grit,  shell,  ground  bone  and  green  feed 
should  be  available  at  all  times,  and  milk 
can  be  used  to  supplement  any  shortage 
in  meat  scrap.  About  fifty  pounds  of 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  is  considered 
equivalent  to  three  and  one-half  pounds 
of  meat  scrap. 

The  grain  should  be  fed  in  a  straw  lit- 
ter twice  daily,  feeding  more  at  night 
than  in  the  morning.  The  dry  mash 
should  be  kept  in  an  open  hopper  at  all 
times.  The  feeding  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  birds  will  eat  one-half  as  much 
mash  as  grain. 

If  the  heavier  breeds,  such  as  Plymouth 
Rocks,  are  kept,  they  should  be  watched 
carefully  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  too 
fat.  If  they  do,  cut  down  the  mash  by 
closing  the  hopper  during  the  forenoon. 
Every  poultryman  and  farmer  should  re- 


Apollo 

JL  Roofing  Products 

,  Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
13  for  farm  buildin^^s  or  city  construction. 


li;  Ai'Oi,i,o-l\  I  YHioNK  ('(ii>p(<r  Ht«M>l  (lalviini/.od  Nh(>i<ts  ar(<  iiiiox- 
H  <m  II.-.I  for  Cnlv.  rls,  TaiikH.  Silon.  Itoodiii:,  HpoulinK  I>«<1  nil  (>x- 
■,  i..)h<mI  Hlii-ct  iiM'lal  work  l,ook  fortlic  Kt'v  st  <mf  a<l<l««(l  tobiaixl. 
HmUI  l>y  Icacli  iij,'<lcal<'rN,  KKYSTONi'Cori'i  HSTi.  Kl.iHalMOsnpcriot 
for  Konflim  l  iii  I'latcH.  HcmkI  f<ir  " Mel  Icr  HiilldiiiKH"  booklet. 
'  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Plllsburgh,  Pa. 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 
will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestlj'.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 


A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 


Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.    Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 

Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

I— 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 


— 


A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Department, 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 


member  that  if  they  have  early  hatched 
pullets  and  manage  and  feed  them  prop- 
erly they  will  get  a  good  return  of  fall 
and  winter  eggs  and  make  a  good  profit. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
PRAIRIE  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
tions  have  been  able  to  produce  varieties 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  that  will  yield 
fairly  well,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
of  rainfall  during  the  season.  This  water- 
fall is  a  result  of  the  melting  snow  and 
comes  mostly  during  the  spring  season. 

The  Canadian  government  is  .  giving 
considerable  help  and  encouragement  to 
farmers,  by  furnishing  seed  grain  and 
plowing  the  tough  sod  the  first  time  with 
tractors.  With  the  government  and 
farmers  taking  interest  in  the  agricultur- 
al conditions  it  seems  probable  that  in  a 
short  time  Canada  will  become  one  of  our 
largest  producing  countries. 


SELECT  YOUR  SEED  CORN  NOW. 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
greatly  reduces  the  yield  of  the  crop 
grown  from  such  infected  seed. 

The  storage  place  for  the  seed  corn 
should  be  dry  and  well  ventilated.  Arti- 
ficial heat,  if  used  should  be  coupled  with 
extra  good  ventilation,  but  artificial  heat 
need  not  be  used  except  in  very  late 
years.  The  ears  should  be  hung  by  the 
shucks  or  placed  in  racks  so  that  no  two 
ears  may  touch.  After  the  corn  has  dried 
out  thoroughly,  it  needs  only  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  for  freezes  will 
not  hurt  it. 


C.  W.  Carrick  also  made  trips  through 
the  South  and  East  visiting  Experiment. 
Stations  in  commercial  poultry  plants, 
and  spending  several  days  in  the  Vine- 
land  Poultry  District  in  New  Jersey. 


B.  C.  Kennard,  instructor  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  the  University,  made  a 
trip  through  the  West  during  the  summer 
visiting  the  poultry  departments  of  ex- 
periment stations  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Portland,  Washington,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Davis,  California,  and  several  commercial 
plants  in  Iht^  Pctaluna  District.  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

GATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.    Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.   This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Peed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs ;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens ;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 

ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THE  1919  APPLE  SHOW. 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
under  conditions  that  encourage  super- 
iority. Too  much  emphasis  can  hardly 
be  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  increas- 
ing the  apple  acreage  of  the  state,  and 
the  apple  show  is  one  means  of  doing  it. 

A  premium  list  of  the  show  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
Indiana  Horticulture  Society,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  LaFayette,  Ind. 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN 
INDIANA 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
Hughes  Schools.  The  federal  funds  for 
vocational  work  are  used  to  supplement 
our  state  vocational  funds,  All  approved 
vocational  work  in  Indiana  meets  in  full 
the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  and  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The 
state  and  federal  vocational  education 
acts  and  the  state  and  federal  vocational 
funds  are  for  all  practical  purposes  ad- 
ministered as  one  law  and  one  fund  by 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education. 

.-.   "NEW"  .-. 

Student  Supply  Store 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS,  TOILET 
ARTICLES,  JEWELRY,  CAMERAS,  FILMS,  ATHLETIC  SUP- 
PLIES, TOIUCCOS,  CANDIES,  SODA  FOUNTAIN, 

We  will  be  glad  to  safe-keep  your 
money— no  charges. 


"New"  Student  Supply  Store 

A.  L.  GABLER. 
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The  Modem  Miracle  Worker 
that  is  Changing 
the  Habits  of  Millions 


SCIENCE  is  the  modern  Aladdin.  It  changes  the  face  of  the 
world  almost  over  night.  Steam  was  discovered — and  life 
at  once  began  to  change  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
then  alive.  For  them  and  their  descendants  life  could  never 
again  be  the  same. 

Union  Carbide  was  discovered;  and  already  its  miraculous 
power  is  lightening  and  brightening  the  life  of  every  one  living 
to-day.  Such  world  forces  are  irresistible.  The  results  they 
make  possible  are  so  helpful  that  barriers  fall  by  the  wayside  as 
the  wave  of  progress  rushes  on. 


Union  Carbide  made  from  se- 
lected coke  and  lime  and  fused  in 
electric  furnaces  at  a  heat  of  6,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (twice  the  heat 
necessary  to  melt  steel),  looks  like 
ordinary  crushed  stone.  Add  water 
to  it,  and  there  is  straightway  pro- 
duced the  most  wonderful  gas  in 
the  world — Carbide  Gas. 

Carbide  Gas  is  mending  machin- 
ery in  factories,  railroad  and  ship- 
building plants  all  over  the  earth. 
Broken  parts  are  heated  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  stick  together  as 
if   they   had   never   been  parted. 


Carbide  Gas  lights  the  entrances 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  Government 
Barracks,  light-houses,  buoys  and 
school  houses.  It  supplied  light  to 
the  contractors  who  built  the  New 
York  Subways,  and  the  great 
Catskill  aqueduct  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  at  Storm  King. 

It  already,  lights  quarter  of  a 
million  farm  houses  and  barns,  hos- 
pitals, fields  for  night  ploughing, 
and  is  used  for  loading  and  un- 
loading of  all  kinds.  Over  700,000 
miners  depend  on  Carbide  Gas  to 
work  by. 

//  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  this  miracle  worker,  that  is 
changing  the  habits  of  millions,  write  us  for  a  free  booklet. 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 


900 


Dept.  512 
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•  •  •  ^T^It.  •  •  • 
Zinn  Store 


is  emphatically  a 


Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 


SHIRTS,  NECKWARE, 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 


FALL  PLOWING 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
mind  the  things  that  constitute  good 
plowing.  Good  plowing  saves  labor  in 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  It  gives 
all  plants  of  the  crop  an  equal  chance 
and  all  a  much  greater  advantage  than  on 
poor  plowing.  For  good  plowing  the 
following  things  are  necessary:  — 

1.  The  entire  furrow  slice  should  be 
cut  loose  and  turned  about  three-fourths 
over,  but  not  laid  flat.  In  simple  words, 
"cutting  and  covering"  is  not  good  plow- 
ing. 

2.  The  plowing  should  be  done  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  produce  pulverization. 
In  most  cases  the  soil  is  not  pulverized 
to  any  extent  when  plowed  only  three  or 
four  inches  deep.  For  best  pulveriza- 
tion plowing  should  be  five  to  seven 
inches  deep. 

3.  The  turning  under  of  rubbish  is  es- 
sential to  good  plowing.  To  do  this 
properly  the  furrow  slice  should  be  five 
or  six  inches  thick  and  in  some  cases 
chains  or  weed  hooks  are  necessary. 

4.  The  furrow  should  be  kept  straight 


''MADE  IN  INDIANA" 


Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law — Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  ''KINGAN'SV  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  Co.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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Why  Cane  Mola  is  Fed 
by  Scientific  Farmers 

Because  this  100%  pure  sugar  cane  molasses,  im- 
ported direct  from  the  West  Indies,  is  the  cheapest  food 
you  can  buy  today,  Prof.  Savage,  of  Cornell,  has  recently 
compiled  a  table  published  in  the  Dairyman's  League 
News  showing  that  cane  molasses  containing  not  less  than 
53%  sugar  supplies  more  digestible  nutrient  per  dollar 
expended  than  any  known  feed.   An  analysis  of 

C/IN€  MOM 

proves  that  it  meets  this  test.  It  practically  equals  corn 
in  food  values ;  costs  just  about  half  as  much.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  compiled  two  bulletins  on  cane 
molasses  as  a  feed.  One  proves  that  it  makes  a  hay  and 
grain  ration  14%  more  digestible,  the  other  that  its  energy 
value  is  tremendously  greater  than  that  of  any  other  feed. 
See  Bulletins  117  and  125. 

Cows  give  from  10%  to  20%  more  milk  on  Cane 
Mola;  hogs  gain  weight  quickly;  horses  and  mules  show 
more  pep.  Analysis  on  every  barrel.  Write  Dept.  H  for 
literature;  it's  free. 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corp. 

16  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 
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HANSEN'S 

Dairy  Preparations 

For  cheese  and  butter  making  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  in  largest  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  Hansen's  prepara- 
tions are  standard.  They  are  pure,  con- 
centrated, and  simple  to  use. 

Use  Hansen's  Rennet  Tablets,  Ren- 
net Extract  or  Lactic  Ferment  Culture 
for  cheese  making  (in  the  small  dairy 
Junket    Brand    Buttermilk   Tablets  are 

used  to  advantage  for  cheese  making). 

Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color,  and 
Hansen's  Cheese  Color  are  used  in  the 
finest  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
Hansen's  products  are  on  sale  at  drug  or 
dairy  supply  stores  or  sent  direct. 

"The  Story  of  Cheese  Making"  by  J. 
B.  Frederiksen,  free  on  request. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


or  at  least  parallel  with  the  middle  ridge 
as  a  crooked,  furrow  is  a  good  indica- 
tion of  "cutting  and  covering"  at  some 
points. 


The  man  who  never  made  a  mistake 
never  made  anything. 


C.  W.  Carrick,  of  the  Poultry  Extension 
Department,  and  A.  G.  Phillips  attended 
the  Poultry  Instructor's  meeting  at  the 
Cntario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
•Ontario,  Canada. 


The  University  started  off  this  year  in 
fine  shape,  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
two  thousand  five  hundred  seventy-five 
students,  over  twelve  hundred  of  these 
being  Freshmen.  Everybody  seemed 
anxious  to  get  back  to  College  after  two 
years  of  turmoil.  Dean  Skinner  and  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  were  kept  busy  on  the  "Ag" 
side  of  the  road  for  about  two  weeks 
trying  to  straighten  out  the  many  tan- 
gled schedules  and  irregular  students 
who  have  been  out  for  one  or  more  years 
on  account  of  the  war. 


Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  Forty  One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for  our 
patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that  amount 
last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:     KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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[very  Moline  Universal  Tractor 
|[ust  Give  Satisfactory  Service 

When  you  buy  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  the  transaction  does  not 
end  there.  In  addition  you  buy  Moline  Service— which  is  service  that 
satisfies.  This  means  that  with  intelligent  operation  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  your  tractor  working  to  full  capacity  during  its  entire  life, 

Moline  Service  means  exactly  what  it  says— and  we  have  perfected 
an  organization  which  enables  us  to  furnish  Moline  Service  that  satis-^ 
fies,    We  can  do  this  because: 


1.  Twenty-three  Moline  factory  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  carry  stocks  of  repairs  and  complete  machines— in 
charge  of  an  expert  service  department. 

2.  Factory  branch  territories  are  sub-divided  into  service  ter- 
ritories each  in  charge  of  a  resident  Moline  Service  Supervisor — 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  see  that  Moline  Service  is  properly  and 
promptly  furnished  in  his  territory. 

3.  Every  Moline  Tractor  Dealer  is  required  to  carry  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  repairs  in  stock  and  have  a  competent  service 
department  to  provide  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

4.  Tractor  schools  of  short  duration  in  charge  of  expert  in- 
structors are  being  held  in  co-operation  with  Moline  Tractor 
Dealers,  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  care  and  operation  of  Moline- 
Universal  Tractors.  These  schools  will  continue  to  be  held  as 
long  -as  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

5.  With  every  Moline-Universal  Tractor  we  furnish  a  com- 
plete instruction  book,  giving  full  information  on  care  and  oper- 
ation of  the  tractor. 

6.  Moline-Universal  Tractors  are  simple  in  construction,  have 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship  money  can  buy,  and  all 
working  parts  are  quickly  accessible. 


Therefore  we  are  prepared  to  back  Moline  Service  to  the  limit  and  you  are  sure  of  getting 
:onstant  and  satisfactory  work  from  your  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

If  any  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  not  giving  its  owner  satisfactory  service  we  want  to 
know  about  it  immediately. 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  leads  the  Tractor  industry — first,  in  developing  and  perfecting  the 
original  two-wheel,  one-man  tractor  which  does  all  farm  work  including  cultivating,  and 
again  in  announcing  a  service  plan  which  makes  a  "booster"  of  every  Moline  Tractor  owner. 

Join  the  throng  of  "Moline  Boosters."  You  will  be  able  to  do  twice  the  farm  work 
at  half  the  expense.    See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Factory  Branches  At: 

Atlanta  St.  Louis  Stockton  Denver 

New  Orleans  Poughkeepsie  Spokane .  Kansas  City 

Dallas  Baltimore  Portland  Omaha 

Oklahoma  City  Los  Angeles  Salt  Lake  City  Mijin^apolis 


Minot 
Sioux  Falls 
Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  UL 


Indianapolis 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Service  TKat  Saiisfies 
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More  Milk 

At  Less  Cost  Per  Gallon 


Feed  a  ration  that  costs  you  less  but 
makes  more  milk.  That  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  modern  dairying.  And  such  a 
ration  is  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 
It  is  a  right  ration  —  scientifically  formu- 
lated— accurately  prepared. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  saves 
bushels  of  your  home  grown  grain.  This 
alone  will  bring  you  a  profit.  But  in  addi- 
tion, you  will  get  from  one  to  two  quarts 
more  milk  daily  from  each  cow  if  you  feed 
International  Special  Dairy 
Feed.  Try  it!  We  will  sup- 
ply you  if  your  dealer  can't. 
International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


JNTEDNilllDl . 

|lpecia!;paiM 


ireed: 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

A.  &  C.  Stone  and  Lime  Co. 

GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA.  RIDGEVILLE,  INDIANA 

(icik'I'mI  OlVicc 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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The  0.  K.  That  Counts 


The  best  recommendation  for 
farm  implements  is  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  established  for 
especially  satisfactory  work  in 
the  hands  of  the  users  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  them. 

The  user  is  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort. The  possibilities  in  an  im- 
plement go  to  him  for  judgment 
in  the  light  of  actual  practice. 
His  0.  K.  is  what  counts. 

John  Deere  Implements  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  users  for 
more  than  eighty  years.  The  ver- 
dict of  these  users  has  estab- 
lished a  world-wide  John  Deere 
reputation  for  good  work  and 
long  wear. 

To  maintain  and  increase  that 
reputation  is  the  constant  aim  in 
the  manuf  acture  of  John  Deere 
Implements  today. 


JOHN  DEERE 

He  Gave  the  World  the 
steel  Plow 


John  Deere,     Molina,  Illinois 
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I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 


4  4 


D  e  a  c 


H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


Carson's 
Drug  Store 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 


College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Co-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 


The  Varsity  Boot 
Shop 


302  State  St. 


West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
Men. 


Thep 


oster 
Shops 


Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square,  Lafayette 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery   and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 


c5^PURDUE 
AGRICULTURIST 
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More  ELggs 
or  Money  Back 


The  money  paid  for  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  will  be  refunded  if  hens,  when  fed 
Purina  Chicken  Chowder  with  Purina  Scratch  Feed  as  directed,  do  not  lay  more  eggs 
than  when  fed  any  other  ration. 

This  unusual  guarantee  is  based  upon  the  demonstrated  egg-producing  qualities  of 
this  correctly  balanced  ration.    The  reason  why  this  broad  guarantee  is  possible  is  that 

Purina  Chicken  Chowder  and  Purina  Scratch  Feed 

when  fed  as  directed,  supply  a  perfect  balance  of  yolk  and  white  elements  above  the 
requirements  for  body  maintenance.  Based  on  the  statements  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent State  Experiment  Stations,  it  is  shown  that: 

Yolks  Whites 


fiO  lbs.  of  Purina  Scratch  Feed  are 

CHpabh;  of  producing  123.75 

r>0  lbs.  of  Purina  Chicken  Chowder 

are  capable  of  producinf?   91.02 

A  100-lb.  ration  (50  lbs.  of  each)  is 

capable  of  producing  214.77 


212. 3:i 


A.sk  your  dealer  to  supply  you.  Write  us  if 
<lin-»  not  HcW  the  Purina  "Checkerboard"  lin(>. 

I»;e0  roullry  IJook  IVeo. 

PURINA  MILLS 

ICiilHlon    I'uriiiii   ('«»..  Troi*., 
St.    I.ouiH.  Mo. 
Itudalo.   N.  V. 

Said  in  checkerboard  bags 
only. 


SIX 
BUSY 
MILIS 

HOPSf 
OAlRf 
POULT  RiT 

PURIMA 
FJIEDS 

SWINt 
STCCR 
CALF 

1         1  BOARD 
k«4  BAGS 

m 

PURINA 

SCRATCHI 

FEED 

IN  CHCCKCRBOARD 
BAOS 


only.  M  n^^^^^^Br~M    I  ^ 


PURINA 

CHICKEN 
CHOWDER! 


IN  CNCCKCRBOAf>D 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don^t  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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No  Off  Season  for  the  Cletrac 


npHERE  is  no  ''off  season"  for  the  Cletrac.    It  is  a  year- 'round  investment 
paying  the  farmer  a  steady  interest  from  January  to  December. 

When  there  is  nothing  for  the  Cletrac  to  do  in  the  fields  it  can  be  kept 
profitably  busy  on  hauling  jobs  or  belt  work.  It  knows  no  equal  at  dragging 
dead  weight  and  is  a  master  at  farm  belt  work. 

The  Cletrac  runs  on  metal  tracks  like  a  locomotive.  No  extra  power  is 
required  to  push  it  through  the  soil — it  goes  over  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
puts  all  of  its  power  into  pull,  where  it  belongs. 

And  lining  up  for  a  belt  job  is  a  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes.  The  Cle- 
trac is  rated  at  20  belt  horse  power  but  under  test  has  developed  better  than  24. 

The  Cletrac  operates  on  a  very  small  amount  of  kerosene,  distillate  or 
gasoline.  It  does  more  work,  more  days  in  the  year,  and  does  it  better,  cheap- 
er and  quicker  than  horses  or  mules  or  other  types  of  tractors. 

Our  book  on  practical  power  farming  will  be  a  big  help  to  any 
agricultural  student.    Ask  for  "Selecting  Your  Tractor."    It's  free. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World. 
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Conservatism  in  Cattle  Feeding 

By  F.  G.  King, 
Associate  in  Animal  Husbandry 


IS  the  cattle  business  on  the  decline? 
Many  reports  indicate  that  this 
condition  exists.  One  county  agent 
writes  that  of  75  silos  in  his  community 
very  few  are  being  filled.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  belief  that  the  feeding  value 
of  silage  is  not  appreciated.  This  is  not 
the  case  however.  The  real  reason  is 
that  large  numbers  of  cattle  feeders  are 
not  putting  cattle  into  their  feed  lots  this 
winter.  It  is  not  one  particular  phase 
of  the  feeding  operation  of  which  they 
are  in  doubt  but  the  entire  cattle  feeding 
business.  Many  banks  report  that  the 
notes  given  for  money  to  purchase  cattle 
are  less  than  for  a  great  many  years  and 
that  cattle  feeders  in  their  community 
are  not  filling  their»feed  lots.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  communities  are  making  this 
same  report  that  silos  are  not  being  filled, 
that  cattle  are  not  being  purchased  for 
winter  feeding  operations  and  that  the 
cattle  feeding  business  is  on  the  decline 
in  their  community. 

Such  conditions  must  have  some  un- 
derlying cause.  Such  things  do  not  hap- 
pen by  chance.  Among  the  causes  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  prices  have 
been  extremely  high — based  on  conditions 
existing  either  during  the  war  or  imme- 
diately following  it.  There  is  an  opinion 
quite  prevalent  among  feeders  that  every- 
thing is  so  high  that  there  must  sooner 
or  later  be  a  readjustment  period  and 
that  farm  products  will  be  among  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  such  readjust- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  with  cattle 
because  under  the  system  of  fattening 
cattle  as  practiced  in  Indiana,  practically 
two-thirds  as  much  weight  is  purchased 
as  feeding  steers  as  is  sold  as  fat  ani- 
mals. Therefore,  the  operation  is  not  one 
of  fattening  alone  but  also  a  business  risk 
in  that  the  stockman  is  taking  a  chance 


in  the  market  on  all  the  cattle  that  he 
purchases  to  go  into  his  feed  lot.  A  thou- 
sand pound  steer  will  be  purchased  and 
fed  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  six  months 
and  sold  at  a  weight  of  approximately 
1,400  pounds.  Considering  that  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  the  selling  weight  of 
the  steer  is  purchased  as  a  feeder  steer 
it  is  readly  apparent  why  the  farmers  are 
hesitating  to  put  feeding  cattle  into  their 
lots  when  many  indications  are  that  the 
prices  of  farm  products  will  seek  a  lower 
level.  Conservatism,  therefore,  demands 
that  a  minimum  amount  of  stock  be  car- 
ried in  the  hands  of  feeders  during  the 
period  of  readjustment  or  that  feeder  cat- 
tle be  secured  at  a  lower  price  than  has 
been  prevalent  this  fall. 

Farm  products,  especially  roughage  on 
which  cattle  quite  largely  depend,  are 
very  high  in  price  and  offer  a  cash  prod- 
uct that  can  be  converted  into  ready 
money.  Feeding  cattle  are  very  high  and 
farmers  are  hesitating  about  transfer- 
ing  a  readily  saleable  product  into  a  more 
or  less  speculative  channel  such  as  is  of- 
fered by  cattle  feeding.  Added  to  the  high 
cost  of  cattle  and  feed  and  the  general 
opinion  that  there  must  be  a  natural  re- 
adjustment of  prices  is  the  additional  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  due  to  a  feeling  of 
unrest  among  the  industrial  population 
and  agitation  as  to  the  cost  of  living 
which  is  directed  not  so  much  at  farmers 
as  against  their  distributing  agencies. 
This  finds  a  direct  reflex  on  the  farmers 
and  their  products.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  farmer  receives  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  money  actually  expended  in 
the  cost  of  living.  But  since  he  is  dealing 
in  the  raw  products  that  have  to  do  with 
the  living  conditions  of  the  country  his 
products  are  the  first  that  feel  the  effect 
of  such  agitation. 
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With  such  conditions  as  these  pre- 
vailing it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  cattle  feed- 
er and  that  many  should  prefer  to  pursue 
a  conservative  policy  until  business  con- 
ditions have  become  more  settled  and 
agitation  shall  have  run  its  futile  course 
so  that  conditions  are  more  nearly  nor- 
mal. 

Under  normal  conditions  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  farmer  to  formulate  some  idea 
as  to  the  prospect  of  profits  in  the  cattle 
business  because  he  can  within  certain 
limitations  be  assured  that  there  will  be 
no  abnormally  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
livestock  market,  that  such  variations  as 
occur  will  be  gradual  changes  brought 
about  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  meat 
products,  and  an  absence  of  abnormally 
violent  fluctuations  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  Every  strike,  every  food 
agitation,  every  change  in  the  rates  of 
permanent  basis. 


foreign  exchange  causes  a  violent  fluctua- 
tion in  the  livestock  market.  These  fluc- 
tuations are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to 
wipe  out  all  prospective  proflts  and  cause 
more  or  less  loss  to  the  man  who  is  carry- 
ing a  large  amount  of  livestock  in  his  fr 
lots.  When  normal  conditions  are  re- 
sumed the  cattle  feeding  business  will 
resume  its  usual  proportions.  The  farm- 
er who  feeds  one  or  two  car  loads  of  cat- 
tle can  then  put  them  into  his  feed  lots 
for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  rough 
feeds  and  part  of  the  grain  produced  on 
his  farm.  He  will  conserve  the  soil  fer- 
tility of  his  land,  thereby  maintaining  the 
productivity  of  his  farm  without  having 
to  engage  in  such  a  wildly  speculative 
game  as  the  cattle  business  now  pre- 
sents. The  difficulty  is  not  the  cattle 
business  but  the  abnormal  economic  con- 
ditions due  to  the  war.  Hence,  the  return 
of  normal  conditions  will  stabilize  the  cat- 
tle feeding  of  the  state  and  place  it  on  a 


"The  Vesey  Law" 

How  It  Provides  for  Issuing  License  for  Teachers  Without  Examination 

By  G.  L.  Roberts, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education 


IN  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
professoins  there  have  been  definite 
stages  by  which  the  ascent  has  been 
made  to  the  higher  levels  of  definite  laws, 
principles  and  practices.  Each  advance 
has  been  made  by  some  definite  recogni- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  profes- 
sion and  of  the  attainments  necessary  to 
enter  it.  Step  by  step,  the  requirements 
have  been  advanced  and  with  their  ad- 
vancement has  gone  a  more  definite  rec- 
ognition of  the  place  and  responsibility  of 
the  profession.  The  tardy  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  certain  definite 
laws  and  principles  which  must  control  in 
teaching,  has  made  progress  toward  rec- 
ognition of  teaching  as  a  profession  slow 
and  laborious. 

The  past  ten  years,  however,  have 
seen  rapid  advancement  in  the  selection, 
organization  and  application  of  certain 
facts  in  human  development  which  must 
b(^  taken  into  consideration  in  instruct- 
ing the  individual  in  such  way  as  to  de- 
velop, in  llie  highest  (l«'gr«M',  his  native 


capacities.  As  this  scientific  work  has 
gone  on  there  has  also  been  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  necessity 
for  establishing  standards  by  which  the 
selection  of  those  persons  best  qualified 
to  do  instructional  work  might  be  de- 
termined. It  is  no  longer  assumed,  in 
general,  that  more  academic  knowledge 
alone  qualifies  for  good  work  in  instruc- 
tion. This  must  be  supported  and  supple- 
mented by  certain  definite  lines  of  pro- 
fessional training  which  experience  and 
scientific  investigation  have  shown  are 
fundamental  to  the  best  instructional 
work.  This  progress  toward  profession- 
alizing the  work  of  teaching  has  been  in- 
dicated from  time  to  time  by  the  recog- 
nition, on  the  part  of  the  state,  that  cer- 
tain standards  or  qualifications  should  be 
set  up  by  statute,  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  persona  might  engage 
in  the  work  of  teaching.  Inadequate  and 
insufficient  as  these  have  been  in  the  past 
they  have  yet  served  to  advance  the 
cause  of  (Mhu  ation. 
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So  far  as  Indiana  is  concerned  the 
last  and  most  important  of  these  enact- 
ments is  known  as  the  Vesey  Law 
which  provides  for  the  entrance  of  prop- 
erly qualified  persons  into  the  field  of 
teaching. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers'  Training  Board 
discusses  the  new  law  for  issuing  li- 
censes for  teachers  without  examination. 
It  states  that  the  Vesey  Law  (1919)  sets 
a  new  standard  of  professional  attain- 
ment for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Indiana.  Graduation  from  an  approved 
teachers'  training  course,  tested  experi- 
ence, and  recognized  personal  and  moral 
fitness,  constitute  the  standard.  The 
ultimate  attainment  of  this  standard  is 
designated  by  the  life  state  certificate 
which  is  valid  as  a  license  without  ex- 
amination to  teach  those,  subjects  in 
which  certain  requirements  have  been 
completed  in  the  regular  college  course. 

May  Get  Life  License. 

Without  examination,  graduates  of 
accredited  or  approved  colleges  and  four 
year  normal  school  courses  may  (1)  re- 
ceivfi  a  provisional  license  for  four  years, 
and  (2)  after  two  years'  successful  teach- 


ing during  the  period  covered  by  the  pro- 
visional license  may  make  application  for 
and  receive  a  life  state  license  to  teach 
the  subjects  covered  by  the  provisional 
license. 

Approved  courses  are  such  courses 
as  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Training  Board.  These  must 
include  a  total  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  semester  hours,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  (a)  twenty-four  semester  hours 
of  prepared  work  in  designated  profes- 
sional studies,  and  (b)  twenty  semester 
hours  of  prepared  work  in  the  subjects  in 
which  the  certificate  is  granted,  usually 
the  major  and  minor  subjects. 

Issued  to  Graduates. 

Provisional  certificates  are  issued  to 
graduates,  (beginning  with  1919)  from  ap- 
proved institutions  upon  authorization  of 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 
These  certificates  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  are  good  for  tour  years. 
Only  graduates  of  approved  courses  are 
eligible  to  these  certificates.  Graduates 
of  classes  prior  to  1919  may  not  be  grant- 
ed provisional  certificates.  These  grad- 
( Continued  on  page  98) 


Marketing  for  The  Diversified  Farmer 

By  C.  A.  Garner,  '21 


DURING  this  era  of  high  prices  of 
food  stuffs  for  the  consumer  and 
the  unprecedented  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  farmer,  intelligent,  econ- 
omical methods  of  marketing  are  of 
mutual  interest  and  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  ameliorating  prevailing  con- 
ditions. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer,  relief  as  well  as  greater  profits 
undoubtedly  lie  in  improvement  in  meth- 
ods of  marketing.  There  are  two  means 
by  which  this  may  be  accomplished:  one 
is  by  learning  methods  of  selling,  as  an 
individual,  through  the  middleman;  and 
the  other  is  by  forming  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation composed  of  a  number  of  farm- 
ers who  sell  their  entire  produce  as  the 
output  of  a  single  farm,  profits  being 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed to  each  shipment. 


Selling  as  an  individual  is  usually  a 
disadvantage,  but  in  many  districts 
where  general  farming  is  practiced,  the 
forming  of  a  cooperative  association  is 
not  practicable,  since  sufficient  quantity 
of  any  one  crop  is  not  produced  to  market 
in  profitable  lots. 

However  a  farmer  living  in  a  commun- 
ity of  this  sort  where  he  is  both  producer 
and  sales-manager  of  his  crops,  can  ap- 
proach the  advantages  of  having  member- 
ship in  an  association  by  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  following  mentioned  parts 
which  go  to  make  up  the  common  market 
machinery,  otherwise  known  as  "middle- 
men." In  this  list  of  middlemen  are  in- 
cluded brokers,  auction  companies,  car- 
lot  wholesalers,  commission  merchants, 
jobbers,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  distributing  the 
fodstuffs  of  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 
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With  the  rapid  rise  of  prices  in  recent 
y.ears,  these  men  have  been  a  convenient 
object  for  scathing  criticism  since  they 
appeared  to  occupy  a  sort  of  parasitic  po- 
sition in  the  eyes  of  those  people  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  demand  for  ser- 
vice in  distribution  on  the  modern  mar- 
ket. Although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
unscrupulous  concerns  occasionally  op- 
erate in  this  as  well  as  other  businesses, 
middlemen  as  a  whole  compare  favorably 
with  other  business  men,  and  contrary  to 
the  idea  prevalent,  are  indispensable  as 
long  as  present  market  practices  are  con- 
tinued. The  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  directed  to  increased  costs  rather 
than  to  the  services  rendered  as  an  agerit 
by  which  the  producer  could  distribute 
his  food  to  the  retailer  and  eventually  to 
the  consumer.  Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman, 
Specialist  in  Market  Surveys  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says,  "  Evi- 
dently it  never  occured  to  many  who 
clamor  for  reform  that  economic  condi- 
tions would  not  permit  the  long  continued 
existence  of  a  marketing  agency  which 
was  simply  a  parasite.  Sooner  or  later 
business  competition  must  eliminate  all 
intermediate  agencies  which  perform  no 
definite  useful  functions." 

So  the  farmer  who  aspires  to  learn  how 
to  improve  his  methods  of  marketing 
should  understand  at  the  outset  that  co- 
operation is  highly  desirable  between  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  and  that  both  have 
important  duties  to  perform  in  getting 
food  to  the  consumer's  table. 

The  work  of  the  various  middlemen  or 
distributing  agencies  is  the  same,  the 
principal  difference  being  the  manner  in 
which  they  choose  to  accomplish  distri- 
bution. The  broker,  for  instance,  hand- 
les carlots,  as  a  rule,  and  draws  his  bus- 
iness from  country  buyers,  large  opera- 
tors, and  also  private  shippers.  He  trans- 
acts more  business  at  less  cost  to  himself 
than  any  other  type  of  middleman,  hav- 
ing no  money  Invested  in  the  stuff  that 
goes  through  his  hands,  simply  charging 
the  shipper  a  small  brokerage  fee  for  sell- 
ing his  goods.  The  chief  dis:idvantage 
of  the  diversifi^'d  farmer  employing  the 
servicoR  of  a  broker  is  that  lie  seldom 
handles  less  than  car-load  lots. 

For  the  producer  who  is  shipping  in 
loss  than  cjirload  quant  it  i(?s.  the  conmilK- 


sion  merchant  is  the  most  common  outlet. 
He  makes  remittances  immediately  after 
selling  and  charges  a  commission  vary- 
ing from  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  perishability  of  the  goods  hand- 
led. Commission  firms  specialize  in  cer- 
tain commodities  such  as  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  poultry 
and  game.  Usually  each  firm  will  handle 
any  shipment  made  to  it. 

Both  the  broker  and  the  commission 
man  are  of  interest  to  the  grower  be- 
cause, by  expert  canvassing  of  the  trade 
they  can  make  prompt  disposition  of  a 
consignment  immediately  upon  arrival, 
often  saving  the  shipper  many  times 
their  fees. 

In  case  the  farmer  is  making  a  special- 
ty of  fruits  or  vegetables  of  fancy  qual- 
ity, sales  may  be  made  direct  to  retailers 
or  to  hotels  and  restaurants.  However 
if  this  is  done,  the  farmer  must  perform 
the  services  usually  rendered  by  the  mid- 
dlemen who  grade  and  repack  products 
reaching  them  in  unmarketable  condition. 

Another  type  of  buyer  known  as  the 
country  collecting  agent  goes  directly  to 
the  farm  buying  hogs,  calves,  butter,  poul- 
try, and  other  farm  products  which  they 
concentrate  into  carloads  and  ship  to  re- 
ceivers in  the  city. 

Local  country  buyers  operate,  as  a  rule, 
in  districts  producing  large  quantities  of 
such  specialized  commodities  as  apples, 
peaches,  potatoes,  cantaloupes,  etc.  These 
country  buyers  usually  prove  to  be  pro- 
fitable connections  for  shippers,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  permanently  loca- 
ted and  have  reputations  to  maintain. 

Traveling  buyers  and  brokers  operat- 
ing at  shipping  points  work  in  a  similar 
manner,  moving  from  one  specialized  dis- 
trict to  another,  buying  almost  anything 
in  any  amount.  They  are  important  for 
the  farmer  to  study  only  when  he  has  a 
specialty  he  wishes  to  market. 

Many  other  agencies  go  to  make  up 
our  present-day  market  machinery,  but 
the  ones  with  which  the  farmer  market- 
ing as  an  individual  should  familiarize 
himself  are  those  which  have  just  been 
mentioned— particularly  the  broker,  the 
commission  man.  and  the  country  buy- 
ers. Regardless  of  which  of  the  agencies 
is  selected,  sales  should  not  be  made  to 
r(M>res('ntativos  of  unknown  firms  with- 
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out  first  making  inquiry  as  to  the  busi- 
ness responsibility  of  the  firms  and  as 
to  the  accredited  standing  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. Further  than  this,  the  farmer 
interested  in  learning  how  to  market 
should  make  a  study  of  all  the  markets 
in  reach  of  him  to  determine  which  of 
those  to  which  he  may  sell  is  best.  After 
studying  the  markets  and  the  quotations 
of  the  various  markets  a  personal  visit 
to  the  one  to  be  patronized  is  highly  de- 
sirable so  that  the  grower  may  become 
acquainted  with  a  reliable  representative, 
to  learn  the  complexity  of  the  distributive 
system,  and  to  observe  the  competition 
which  he  will  have  to  contend  with. 

To  the  man  who  belongs  to  a  cooper- 
ative marketing  association  the  problem 
of  marketing  takes  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent aspect,  because  instead  of  the  farmer 
selling  his  own  stuff,  the  manager  of  the 
association  who  is  especially  trained  in 
that  work  sells  collectively  for  all  pro- 
ducers in  his  organization  as  if  it  were 
the  produce  of  a  large  farm. 

As  yet  the  number  of  such  organiza- 
tions is  small  since  the  idea  is  compara- 
tively new,  and  one,  the  advantages  of 
which  farmers  generally  have  not  come 
to  appreciate  as  much  as  they  should. 
However,  necessity  promises  to  lead  the 
way.  Besides,  the  American  farmer  is  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  by  selling  coopera- 
tively he  not  only  will  be  able  to  offer  a 
standardized  product  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  marketing,  but  will  be  able  to  furnish 
this  better  article  at  the  same  or  even 
lower  price,  thus  stimulating  consump- 
tion. 

Among  the  prime  requisites  in  organiz- 
ing such  an  association  willing,  energetic 
members  are  first.  It  is  also  a  consider- 
able advantage  if  the  section  in  which 
the  association  is  formed  makes  a  spec- 
ialty of  some  one  crop,  as  one  of  the  hard- 
est problems  in  marketing  is  to  build  up 
a  trade  in  small  quantities  of  practically 
everything  that  is  raised  on  the  general 
farm  and  maturing  in  small  quantities  at 
different  times.  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  selection  of  the  association  manager. 
A  community  adopts  cooperative  methods 
because  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  to  market  as  efficiently  and  as 
satisfactorily.  It  follows  that  a  man  is 
required  whose  experience  and  capacity 


for  management  are  superior  to  the 
standard  of  the  farm  community.  Too 
frequently  a  member  of  the  association  is 
selected  for  the  position,  but  he  is  usu- 
ally a  producer  rather  than  a  marketing 
agent,  with  his  time  divided  between 
private  and  association  business  which, 
of  course,  is  not  desirable  for  either  in- 
terest. 

In  order  to  secure  a  person  of  suitable 
qualifications,  a  substantial  remunera- 
tion should  be  allowed.  The  position  is 
usually  difficult  to  fill  properly  because 
few  men  have  the  staying  qualities  nec- 
essary to  endure  the  nagging  incident  to 
being  the  manager  of  a  cooperative 
marketing  association.  Whoever  is  selec- 
ted should  have  the  confidence  of  all  the 
members  so  that  he  can  be  vested  with 
large  powers.  Although  not  a  dictator, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  handle  the  entire 
business  of  the  organization,  subject  on- 
ly to  suggestions  from  the  officers  and 
members. 

Where  a  group  of  farmers  wishing  to 
form  a  marketing  organization  is  too 
small  to  permit  the  employment  of  a 
manager  they  may  pool  their  orders  and 
ship  together  to  advantage  if  their  prod- 
ucts are  uniform  in  quality,  packing, 
crating,  labels,  etc.  However,  it  is  im- 
perative that  one  of  the  members,  at 
least,  be  intimately  acquainted  with  cor- 
rect methods  of  marketing  so  as  to 
handle  the  business  side  successfully. 
Even  then,  such  an  organization  should 
proceed  cautiously,  though  vigorously,  be- 
cause too  much  dependence  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  manager  with  little  or  no  sal- 
ary and  divided  attention. 

Following  any  plan,  the  diversified 
farmer  should  understand  the  modern 
market  machinery  and  how  to  use  it  to 
prevent  being  cheated  if  not  to  improve 
on  his  sales  methods.  • 


1920  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE. 

Jan.  10 — Illinois  at  Illinois. 
Jan.  17 — Ohio  State  at  Ohio  State. 
Jan.  23 — Indiana  at  Indiana. 
Feb.    2 — Northwestern  at  Purdue. 
Feb.    7 — Illinois  at  Purdue. 
Feb.  14 — ^lowa  at  Purdue. 
Feb.  21 — Wisconsin  at  Wisconsin. 
Feb.  25 — Indiana  at  Purdue. 
March  1 — Ohio  State  at  Purdue. 
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How  I  Raised  and  Fattened  a  Winning 
Show  Animal 

By  Harold  Fleming,  Member  of  Newton  County  Calf  Club. 


The  15th  of  October  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Davis,  County  Agent  of  Newton 
County,  asking  me  if  I  wanted  to  join  t'ae 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Club.  He  said  that 
McCray  was  getting  a  carload  of  calves 
from  Texas  and  that  they  would  be  here 
about  the  first  of  November,  so  I  told  him 
I  would  join  the  club.  The  calves  ar- 
rived about  November  1st,  which  was  on 
Friday.  My  teacher  excused  me  Ion? 
enough  to  get  my  calf,  which  was  num- 
bered. There  were  numbers  on  each  calf 
corresponding  to  numbers  in  a  box.  I 
drew  the  animal  No.  38.  This  calf 
weighed  290  pounds.  I  named  him  Wil- 
son. 


Wilson— A  Calf  Worthy  of  His  Name 


Wilson  gained  510  pounds  from  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  April  30th,  making  an  average 
monthly  gain  of  85  pounds. 

For  the  first  six  months  I  fed  him  a 
daily  ration  of  corn,  oats,  clover  hay, 
silage  and  oil  meal. 

On  May  15  I  turned  my  calf  on  pasture, 
I  let  him  have  grass  in  the  day  time  only, 
and  at  nights  I  fed  him  his  usual  ration. 
He  would  eat  his  hay,  but  he  did  not  eat 
more  than  one-third  of  his  grain.  I  con- 
tinued to  let  him  have  grass  throughout 
May.    The  feed  amounted  to  $5.32. 

My  experience  with  grass  was  very 
nearly  a  failure  as  he  gained  only  18 
pounds  during  this  period.  Therefore,  I 
(\(u  'u\(h\  to  disttontinue  feeding  grass  and 
f(!d  more  dry  fend. 

I  had  a  few  diffi(:iilti(»H,  ou(\  of  which 
was  due  to  the  fiies.  I  overcame  this  by 
tacking  burlap  sacks  in  front  of  his  p;'n 


and  over  the  windows.  I  also  hung  two 
large  sacks  from  the  roof  of  the  pen. 
This  made  it  very  dark  and  the  flies 
didn't  bother  ver.y  much.  Another  one  of 
my  difficulties  was  to  teach  him  to  stand 
and  lead.  I  led  him  every  day  for  two 
weeks.  He  soon  became  accustomed  to 
being  led  and  got  so  he  would  stand  very 
well. 


The  A^'inner — A  Pure  Bred  "Woodford" 


My  calf  gained  260  pounds  in  May,  June 
and  July  at  the  cost  of  $4.50. 

The  calf  made  a  total  gain  of  680 
pounds  at  an  average  daily  gain  of  two 
and  one-half  pounds.  I  sold  him  at  Mr. 
McCray's  stock  farm  for  22  cents  a  pound. 
He  made  a  profit  of  $118.58,  besides  win- 
ning a  $300  pure  bred  heifer  given  by 
Mr.  McCray  as  first  prize. 


CHEAP  BEE  FEEDER  MAY  BE  MADE 
AT  HOME. 

A  good  feeder  for  bee  colonies  is  a 
friction-top  honey  or  syrup  can  with  the 
lid  punched  full  of  holes  by  an  ice  pick 
or  small  nail.  When  filled  with  syrup 
and  inverted  over  the  frames  of  the  hive, 
in  an  empty  sugar  or  hive  body,  the 
frames  about  the  pail  being  covered  with 
cloth  or  bagging  to  conserve  the  heat,  ten 
pounds  of  feed  can  be  easily  given  a  col- 
ony in  a  day  or  two,  sulTicient  in  most 
cases  to  make  good  stores  an  assured 
reality.  There  is  no  better  or  cheaper 
feeder  than  this.  Don't  spend  money  for 
si)ocial  or  expensive  feeders,  says  E.  G. 
Haldwin,  (Mitomologisl  on  the  Purdue 
l'niv(»rHily  extension  staff. 
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Farmers'  Co-operative  Elevators 

By  C.  U.  Gramelspacher,  '21. 


THE  main  force  back  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Co-operative  Elevator  move- 
ment is  of  course  an  economic 
one,  expressing  itself  in  price.  Most  of 
the  companies  have  organized  as  a  resu't 
of  the  general  belief  that  the  established 
dealers  were  taking  too  wide  a  margin. 
This,  however,  in  many  cases  was  f  jund 
to  be  untrue.  This  belief  was  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  places 
where  farmers'  companies  were  well- 
managed,  higher  prices  were  paid  than 
in  neighboring  towns.  Farmers  in  one 
community,  finding  prices  a  few  cents 
higher  in  neighboring  towns  which  had 
farmers'  companies,  would  get  together 
and  form  a  company  of  their  own,  either 
building  a  plant  or  buying  out  an  estab- 
lished business.  In  a  few  cases  farmers' 
companies  have  been  started  as  a  result 
of  an  offer  to  sell  out  made  by  some  grain 
dealer. 

To  some  extent  the  movement  has  been 
furthered  by  paid  organizers  or  pro- 
moters. Co-operative  efforts  thus  started 
are  probably  less  likely  to  succeed  than 
if  the  demand  and  exertion  came  from 
within.  Such  promoters  are  often  in- 
clined to  make  exaggerated  and  mislead- 
ing claims,  and  to  play  upon  the  prejudice 
of  farmers,  a  practice  which  is  likely  to 
lead  to  disappointment  and  possible  fail- 
ure. This  class  of  people  guide  in  the 
direction  of  their  interests  and  are  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  because  of  tlieir 
commissions.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  from  with- 
in, a  spreading  from  community  to  com- 
munity as  leaders  in  various  communities 
learned  of  what  was  being  done  else- 
where— the  only  condition  under  which  a 
farmers'  co-operative  elevator  should  be 
started. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  co- 
operative elevators  and  others  is  not  al- 
ways sharply  drawn.  It  has  been  deemed 
proper  to  include  with  the  co-operative 
elevators  all  concerns  in  which  the  farm- 
ers own  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  capital 
stock. 

There  were  on  January  1,  1916,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  co-operative  ele- 


vators in  the  state  of  Minnesota  (using 
Minnesota  as  a  representative  state). 
This  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  elevators  and  local  mills  buying 
grain  from  farmers,  or  1,428  local  eleva- 
tors and  mills  buying  grain  from  farmers 
in  1914-1915. 

Of  the  296  farmers'  elevators  included 
in  this  list,  information  concerning  the 
year  of  organization  is  available  for  204. 
One  dates  back  to  1876  and  another  to 
1884,  but  the  total  number  reported  as 
organized  before  1900  being  only  thirty. 
Marked  activity  in  the  formation  of  co- 
operative elevators  appear  from  1904  to 
1906,  and  again  from  1909  to  1914,  the 
years  1912  and  1913  showing  a  greater 
number  organized  than  any  others. 

Much  interest  is  attached  to  the  local 
distribution  of  co-operative  elevators  and 
the  proportion  of  the  total  grain  handled 
by  them. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  there 
are  in  general  more  co-operative  elevators 
in  the  regions  of  large  grain  production 
than  elsewhere. 

The  1,428  local  elevators  and  mills  buy- 
ing grain  from  farmers  handled  approxi- 
mately 112,000,000  bushels  of  grain  dur- 
ing the  crop  season  of  1914  and  1915.  Of 
this  amount  the  farmers'  elevators,  num- 
bering one-fifth  the  total  number  of  ele- 
vators and  local  mills,  handled  over  43,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
grain. 

The  majority  of  co-operative  elevators 
handle  commodities  other  than  grain. 
This  part  of  the  business  consists  largely 
in  buying  supplies  of  various  kinds  in 
large  lots  to  distribute  among  members 
and  other  customers.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  purchasing  rather  than  a  marketing 
function.  Moreover,  a  few  co-operative 
elevators  market  for  their  members  and 
patrons  commodities  other  than  grain, 
such  as  livestock  and  seeds. 

Coal,  seeds,  feed,  twine,  wood,  tile,  lum- 
ber, cement,  oils  and  machinery  are  com- 
modities more  or  less  frequently  dis- 
tributed by  co-operative  elevators,  though 
seldom  does  a  single  concern  handle  all 
those  listed. 
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Those  elevators  which  handle  com- 
modities other  than  grain  totaling  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts 
operate  at  a  lower  cost  due  to  better  dis- 
tribution of  labor  throughout  the  year. 
When  the  commodities  other  than  grain 
and  flax  exceed  15  per  cent  the  operating 
expenses  increase  due  to  extra  help  and 
equipment. 

It  should  not  be  concluded,  because  the 
operating  expenses  are  larger,  on  the 
average,  where  the  proportion  of  com- 
modities other  than  grain  and  flax  exceed 
15  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  that  it 
is  not  advantageous  for  the  elevators  to 
deal  in  such  commodities  in  excess  of 
that  proportion.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  cost  to  the  patrons  of  such  com- 
modities is  less  when  handled  by  the  ele- 
vators than  it  would  otherwise  be,  even 
if  they  are  more  expensive  to  handle  than 
grain  and  flax  alone. 

There  are  two  types  of  organizations. 
The  first  are  simply  incorporated  com- 
panies in  which  most  of  the  stock  is 
owned  by  farmers.  Some  of  these,  for 
example,  are  operated  by  a  few  prosper- 
ous farmers  as  business  ventures. 

The  second  type,  and  the  one  we  are 
most  interested  in,  consists  of  the  co- 
.  operative  companies,  corporations  with 
certain  co-operative  features  which  tend 
to  make  membership  of  more  importance 
than  capital  stock. 

The  co-operative  features  are:  1,  Re- 
stricted ownership  of  capital  stock.  2, 
Limiting  voting  privileges.  3,  Patronage 
dividends. 

1.  Limited  ownership  of  capital  stock. 
There  are  relatively  few  farmers'  com- 
panies that  do  not  embody  some  degree 
of  co-operation.  The  most  usual  co-oper- 
ative feature  is  that  of  restricted  owner- 
ship. The  main  reason  for  wishing  to  re- 
strict ownership  of  stock  is,  first,  to  pre- 
vent the  shares  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  just  a  few  and  generally  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  greater  profits  and, 
second,  to  keep  the  shares  as  widely  dis- 
tributed as  possible  among  the  producers. 
.  2.  Limiting  voting  privileges.  The 
most  common  method  is  the  one-man-one- 
vote  plan.  Tlio  same  reasons  holding  as 
for  restricted  ownership. 

3.  Patronage  dividends.  The  patron- 
age  divid(!ndH    is   often   considered  the 


acid  test  of  true  co-operation.  By  means 
of  it  all  profit  is  returned  to  those  from 
whose  business  it  has  resulted,  each  man 
getting  the  proportion  which  his  patron- 
age is  supposed  to  have  created.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  patronage  dividends,  or 
business  dividends,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
only  that  proportion  of  the  gross  gain  of 
business  which  remains  after  all  expenses 
have  been  met,  dividends  declared  on 
capital  stock,  and  provisions  made  for 
any  addition  to  the  surplus  fund. 

Where  the  patronage  dividends  is  in 
use  there  is  usually  a  provision  limiting 
the  per  cent  of  dividends  which  can  be 
paid  on  the  capital  stock.  The  per  cent 
of  dividend  varies  greatly,  but  a  3  per 
cent  limit  is  usually  used.  The  purpose 
of  this  low  limit  is  to  discourage  invest- 
ment from  those  seeking  high  dividends 
rather  than  only  a  satisfactory  market 
for  their  products. 

The  capital  stock  is  usually  between 
$10,000  to  $30,000  and  the  membership 
averages  around  125,  although  it  varies 
from  as  low  as  38  to  as  high  as  400. 

The  size  of  the  share  of  stock  is  often 
made  small  to  enable  men  of  small  means 
to  become  stockholders.  This  aids  still 
more  in  getting  the  stock  well  distributed. 

The  capacity  of  the  elevators  vary 
usually  from  5,000  up  to  60,000  bushels, 
the  average  being  around  20,000  bushels. 

Many  of  the  farmers'  companies  are 
managed  by  men  who  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  the  elevator  business. 
Others  are  managed  by  men  with  con- 
siderable previous  experience.  Over  em- 
phasis can  not  be  given  the  fact  that  it 
pays  better  to  hire  an  experienced  man- 
ager than  a  lower  priced  man  with  less 
experience  and  managing  ability.  Most 
managers  are  bonded. 

There  are  four  methods  of  buying 
grain:  1,  Paying  the  flat  price.  2,  By 
grade,  basis  uncleaned  grain.  3,  By  grade, 
basis  of  cleaned  grain,  screenings  retain- 
ed by  elevator  company.  4,  By  grade, 
basis  of  cleaned  grain,  screenings  re- 
turned to  the  farmer.  This  method  is  the 
best  and  only  one  to  be  followed. 

Prices  of  the  different  elevators  vary 
with  the  method  of  buying.  Most  of  the 
f  ompanies  provide  for  an  audit.  The  ex- 
ternal audit  is  coming  to  be  the  most 
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usual,  that  is,  an  audit  made  by  an  ex- 
perienced accountant  as  compared  with 
the  internal  audit  where  the  audit  is 
made  by  the  members  of  the  concern. 
Uniform  accounting  methods  would  fa- 
cilitate auditing  of  the  books. 

Absolute  Requisites  to  Successful  Farm- 
ers' Co-operative  Elevators. 

1.  Absolute  loyalty. 

2.  An  organized  membership  on  stock 
basis. 

3.  Limited  stock  ownership. 

4.  Voting  be  upon  membership  and  not 
by  stock. 

5.  Necessary  capital. 

6.  Management  by  competent  mana- 


ger or  board  of  directors  and  not  by 
membership. 

7.  Division  of  profits,  (a)  Pay  capital 
the  legal  rate  of  interest,  (b)  Prorate 
the  profits  on  grain  to  grain.  Prorate  the 
profits  on  supplies  to  supplies. 

Transact  all  business  at  a  reasonable 
profit.  Buy  and  sell  to  all  alike.  Ar- 
range the  by-laws  so  that  all  profits  on 
membership  business  must  be  given  back. 
To  whom?  To  the  man  from  whose  busi- 
ness it  has  resulted.  This  is  true  co- 
operation. 

(Credit  is  given  to  Minn.  Experiment 
Station  Bui.  No.  164  and  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  Bui.  No.  331  for  some  of  the  ma- 
terial used  in  this  article.) 


The  European  Corn  Borer 


By  Prof.  J.  Troop. 


The  European  Corn  Borer  (Pyra- 
usta  Nubilalis)  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive corn  insects  which  has  found 
its  way  into  this  country  for  many  years. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Europe  into  New  England  in  ship- 
ment of  hemp  or  broom  corn,  and  is  now 
known  to  cover  an  area  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  square  miles  around  Boston, 
and  an  area  of  four  hundred  square  miles 
in  the  vicinity  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It 
has  spread  rapidly  and  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  it  may  be  found  in  other 
states.  So  far  as  known,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  Indiana  or  any  of  the  states  in 
the  "Corn  Belt"  or  the  middle  west,  but, 
so  great  is  the  menace  thought  to  be, 
steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe,  by  either  quarantining 
against  infested  states,  or  by  providing 
strict  inspection  rules  which  must  be 
complied  with  before  corn  can  be  shipped 
from  infested  districts  into  these  states. 

In  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
established  in  our  own  state  the  coop- 
eration of  every  farmer  and  grain  dealer 
is  asked  in  the  matter.  In  order  to  assist 
in  discovering  the  insect  if,  perchance,  it 
should  find  its  way  here,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  borer  is  given  here: 

The  borer  is  a  yellowish  grey  cater- 


pillar, covered  with  very  small  brown 
spots,  and  is  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long  when  full  grown.  There  are 
two  broods  annually.  The  first  brood 
damages  the  very  early  sweet  corn  when 
it  is  beginning  to  tassel.  The  second  is 
found  in  the  field  crop.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  the  insect  is  most  easily  found 
in  stalks  that  have  been  stripped  of  leaves 
by  cattle,  or  in  the  corn  stubble.  Its  pres- 
ence is  indicated  by  characteristic  holes 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
generally  discolored  margins  and  usually 
plugged  with  borings.  The  boring  into 
the  stalks  and  the  stem  of  the  ear  weak- 
ens the  plant,  prevents  the  development 
of  a  healthy  ear  and  may  even  cause  ex- 
tensive lodging  and  almost  total  loss  of 
the  crop.  The  work  of  the  pest  in  the 
ears  makes  them  unfit  for  human  food 
and  seriously  affects  the  value  of  the 
crop. 

As  the  larva  may  bore  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ear  and  there  pass  the  winter, 
it  is  especially  urged  that  all  ear  corn 
which  is  procured  for  seed,  be  carefully 
examined  for  any  holes  in  the  cobs  be- 
fore putting  it  away  for  the  winter.  Any 
suspicious  looking  specimens  whether 
ears  or  stalks,  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
the  Entomology  Department,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind. 
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L.  A.  Jessup  Wins  $400  Jersey  Scholarship 

Purdue  Team  Competes  for  First  Time  in  Cattle  Judging  at 
National  Dairy  Show.  This  Year's  Show  Largest  Ever  Held 


L.  A.  Jessup,  Senior  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, won  the  $400  Jersey  Scholarship 
offered  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  to  the  high  man  in  Jersey  judging 
at  the  Students'  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
Contest  held  October  6  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show.  This  scholarship  is  offered 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  each 
year  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  and  en- 


and  the  schools  which  these  teams  rep- 
resented were  as  widely  separated  as 
Washington  state  and  New  Hampshire 
and  South  Carolina  and  Minnesota. 

The  Purdue  team  was  made  up  of  B. 
F.  Sellers,  J.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  L.  A.  Jes- 
sup and  O.  B.  Riggs.  The  other  members 
of  the  team  while  not  so  successful  in- 
dividually as  Jessup,  did  good  work  and 


DAIRY  PRODUCTION  TEAM 
First  Row — Kirkpatrick,  Sellers.    Second  Row — Jessup,  Faircliild  (Coach),  RigRS 


ables  the  winner  to  make  use  of  $400  in 
a  year  of  graduate  work  at  another  Uni- 
versity. Jessup  was  high  man  on  the 
Purdue  team  and  high  man  over  all  con- 
testants in  judging  Jerseys.  He  did  not 
limit  himself  to  first  place  in  Jersey 
judging  but  was  also  eighth  man  in  tlie 
contest  in  judging  of  all  breeds. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  was  held 
at  the  Stock  Yards  Ampitheater  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  week  of  October  6  to  12, 
after  an  absence  from  Chicago  of  five 
years.  Tlie  Students'  Dairy  Cattle  Judg- 
ing Contest  took  place  on  Monday,  0(!- 
tober  6,  and  the  Increased  interest  in  the 
contest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  year 
—the  thirteenth  annual  show-  fifU'on 
teams  were  entered  as  compared  to  on(^ 
team  present  llic  first  year  of  iho-  show, 


enabled  Purdue  to  place  ninth  among  the 
fifteen  teams  competing  In  addition  to 
this  rank  on  all  breeds,  the  Purdue  team 
placed  third  in  the  judging  of  Guernseys, 
a  very  remarkable  showing  since,  except 
for  a  few  animals  in  the  Purdue  herd,  all 
the  Guernseys  seen  by  the  team  were 
those  on  farms  visited  in  Wisconsin. 

Prior  to  the  contest  at  Chicago  an 
inspection  trip  was  made  by  the  team  up 
into  Wisconsin.  On  this  trip  opportu- 
nity was  given  to  see  and  judge  some  of 
the  best  dairy  cattle  in  the  world.  At 
Milwaukee,  plants  of  the  Gridley  Dairy 
company  were  visited.  These  plants  furn- 
isli  the  larger  part  of  Uie  milk  for  Mil- 
waukee and  are  models  in  efficiency  and 
cleanliness.  Most  of  the  dairy  farms  vis- 
ited were  in  Waukesha  county  and  it  was 
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a  revelation  to  the  Indiana  boys  to  find 
that  such  large  numbers  of  high  class  cat- 
tle could  be  in  one  county.  At  the  farm 
of  F.  E.  Fox,  the  grand  champion  Guern- 
sey cow  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  was 
seen  and  at  Baird  Brothers'  farm  the 
Holstein  cow  which  stood  second  at  the 
Milwaukee  Fair.  But  show  cattle  were 
not  the  only  kind  seen.  At  the  farm  of 
Wm.  Jones  a  class  of  four  aged  Guern- 
sey cows  was  judged  whose  average  year- 
lyproduction  was  824  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Pabst  farm  as  Oconomowoc  was  visited 
and  the  men  were  shown  a  young  Hol- 
stein bull  that  was  purchased  when  a 
calf  for  $12,500.    This  is  one  of  the  larg- 


est dairy  farms  in  the  world.  At  Edge- 
wood  farms  at  Pewaukee,  the  home  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  eighth,  the  $100,000 
Holstein  bull,  was  seen.  The  Carnation 
farm  at  Oconomowoc  was  also  of  great 
interest  because  at  this  farm  is  owned 
Carnation  King  Sylvia,  the  Holstein  bull 
for  which  at  six  months  of  age,  $106,000 
was  paid. 

The  work  of  the  team  at  the  show 
this  year  is  a  very  creditable  perform- 
ance for  the  first  year's  competition  and 
in  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  these 
men,  the  State  Dairy  Association  will 
present  gold  medals  to  the  members  of 
the  team. 


The  Dairy  Products  Team 

By  Prof.  Gregory. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TEAJM 
First  Row — Roberts,  Cy  Tang.    Second  Row — Schmidt,  Gregory  (Coacli),  Horrall. 


The  Purdue  University  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts team  took  second  place  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  held  at  Chicago  from 
October  6  to  12.  Considering  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  Purdue  has  entered  a 
team  in  a  judging  contest  of  this  nature, 
the  boys  made  an  excellent  showing.  The 
team  was  composed  of  R.  E.  Roberts,  B. 
E.  Horrall  and  F.  K.  Schmidt,  all  junior 
dairy  students. 

The  products  judged  were  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk,  and  there  were  seven 
teams,  representing  the  following  schools, 
Ames,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Maryland,  New 
York,  South  Dakota,  and  Purdue.  Each 


team  was  composed  of  three  men,  making 
a  total  of  twenty-one  individuals  entering 
the  contest. 

B.  E.  Horrall,  of  Purdue,  won  third 
place  in  the  individual  judging,  and  was 
given  a  valuable  watch  fob,  awarded  by 
the  National  Dairy  Association.  R.  E. 
Roberts  won  ninth  place  and  F.  K. 
Schmide  won  eleventh  place  in  the  indi- 
vidual judging.  The  team  was  coached 
by  Prof.  Gregory  and  Prof.  Lucas. 

The  team  from  South  Dakota  won 
first  place,  Ames,  third,,  Ohio  fourth, 
Maryland  fifth.  New  York  sixth,  and  Ne- 
braska seventh. 
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Cattle  Lice  and  Their  Eradication 

By  J.  B.  Oyler  '20. 


THE  distribution  of  cattle  lice  is 
widespread  and  has  been  con- 
sidered a  pest  to  cattle  by  the 
stock  raiser  for  many  years.  They 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
especially  where  large  numbers  of  cat- 
tle are  crowded  together  in  poorly 
ventilated  and  unsanitary  stables.  On 
the  western  range  cattle  often  become 
very  badly  infected  with  lice,  the  serious- 
ness varying  from  one  year  to  another 
with  changes  in  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions.  As  a  usual  thing  lice  are  not 
observed  on  cattle  until  their  presence 
casues  signs  of  annoyance.  Poor,  weak, 
unthrifty  members  of  the  herd  are  the 
first  noticed  and  sometimes  the  farmer 
thinks  they  are  lousy  because  in  low  con- 
dition when  in  fact  they  are  poor  because 
they  are  lousy.  The  individuals  in  a  herd 
are  not  usually  equally  affected  as  some 
seem  more  or  less  immune.  However, 
when  lice  get  in  a  herd  during  the  fall 
they  usually  spread  until  nearly  every 
animal  is  infected.  The  tissues  of  the 
host  serve  as  food  for  all  lice  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  lice  is  evidenced 
by  the  animals  seeking  to  obtain  relief 
by  rubbing  on  fences  and  buildings. 

Calves,  young  stock,  and  old  or  poorly 
fed  stock  are  most  subjected  to  the  rav- 
ages of  lice.  Badly  infested  calves  will 
not  grow  or  make  gains  normally  in  win- 
ter and  often  remain  stunted  until  spring 
when  the  old  coat  is  shed.  At  this  time 
most  of  the  lice  leave.  Although  mature 
cattle  when  in  good  health  do  not  suffer 
as  much  with  lice  they  show  a  marked 
loss  in  the  production  of  either  meat  or 
milk.  Under  any  condition  the  loss 
caused  by  lice  is  enough  to  warrant  in- 
telligent efforts  to  eradicate  them. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lice  com- 
monly found  on  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  two  are  l)lood  suckers 
and  are  known  as  "blue  lice."  The  third 
spf^cies  is  a  biting  louse  and  known  as 
"iho.  little  red  lous(?."  Of  the  two  suc- 
foiial  one  has  a  short  nose  and  the 
other  a  long  nose.  The  short  nosed  louse 
f  ilaematopinous  eurysternua)  most  often 
nMacks  niatiiro  cattle  but  may  br  found 


on  calves  and  young  cattle.  The  adult 
female  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long 
and  the  body  is  about  one-half  as  broad. 
Males  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  fe- 
males. The  head  is  short,  nearly  as 
broad  as  long,  and  bluntly  rounded  in 
front.  The  head  and  thorax  are  yellowish 
brown,  while  the  abdomen  is  blue  slate 
colored. 

The  various  stages  of  the  life  cycle 
are  passed  upon  the  animal  infected.  The 
"nits"  are  fastened  to  the  hairs  near  the 
skin  and  hatch  in  11  to  18  days.  The  av- 
erage period  of  incubation  in  mild  weath- 
er is  about  14  days.  The  young  female 
begins  to  lay  eggs  on  about  the  twelfth 
day. 

The  long  nosed  cattle  louse  (Linogna- 
thus  vituli)  usually  is  found  on  young 
stock  and  calves,  but  sometimes  occurs 
on  mature  cattle.  In  the  adult  stage  the 
two  types  of  suctorial  lice  have  about  the 
same  color  but  they  may  be  distinguished 
quite  easily.  As  implied  by  the  name  the 
long  nosed  louse  has  a  long,  slender  head, 
and  as  the  body  is  only  one-third  as 
broad  as  long  the  entire  body  is  given  a 
more  slender  appearance  than  that  of  the 
short  nosed  louse.  Like  the  short  nosed 
louse,  the  long  nosed  louse  spends  its  en- 
tire life  cycle  upon  the  host  and  deposits 
its  eggs  upon  the  hairs.  These  hatch  in 
10  to  14  days  and  the  young  female  be- 
gins egg  laying  at  11  days  of  age. 

The  biting  .lice  of  cattle  (Trichodec- 
tes  scalaris)  occur  on  both  young  and 
mature  cattle.  They  are  not  as  large  as 
the  sucking  lice  but  are  large  enough  to 
be  seen.  "The  head  is  broad  and  blunt, 
the  color  is  reddish,  that  of  the  body 
commonly  yellowish  white."  They  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  sucking  lice  by  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  the  body  and  by 
their  color.  The  life  history  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  sucking  lice. 

Each  species  of  farm  animal  is  sub 
.ject  to  its  own  particular  species  of  lico 
and  unless  by  accident  cattle  lice  occur 
only  on  cattle.  When  the  cattle  are  in 
winter  quarters  and  the  hair  is  long,  lice 
increase  rapidly.  During  the  summer 
lifter  th(^  old  coat  (^i'  hair  is  shed  only  a 
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few  lice  remain  on  tlie  animal  and  only 
slight  damage  is  done.  Then  again  with 
the  coming  of  winter  the  lice  begin  to 
multiply  rapidly.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  the  logical  time  to  treat  cattle  to 
eradicate  lice  is  in  the  early  fall  before 
the  number  becomes  large  and  injury  re- 
sults. 

Sucking  lice  usually  select  some  pro- 
tected spot  where  the  animal  cannot  eas- 
ily dislodge  them.  The  most  common 
places  are  the  sides  of  the  neck,  on  the 
brisket,  back,  inner  surface  of  thighs,  and 
around  the  eyes  and  ears.  The  biting  lice 
are  usually  found  on  the  withers  and 
around  the  root  of  the  tail,  but  may  occur 
on  any  or  all  parts  of  the  body.  They 
do  not  irritate  cattle  as  much  as  sucking 
lice.  The  biting  lice  will  live  about 
seven  days  separated  from  the  host  and 
the  sucking  lice  only  about  four  days. 
Eggs  are  not  as  a  rule  laid  anywhere  ex- 
cept on  the  host,  but  when  the  hairs  to 
which  they  are  fastened  are  removed  and 
kept  under  favorable  conditions  they  may 
continue  to  hatch  for  twenty  days.  The 
newly  hatched  lice  will  live  only  two  or 
three  days  off  the  host. 

The  length  of  life  and  viability  of 
their  eggs  when  off  the  host  are  closely 
related  to  control  measures.  It  is  found 
that  only  a  temporary  infestation  of  lots 
and  barns  can  occur.  All  grounds  and 
barns  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  if  clean  or  freshly  dipped  cat- 
tle are  put  into  them  or  else  they  may  be 
held  vacant  for  at  least  20  days.  "The 
long  nosed  sucking  lice  and  the  biting 
lice  are  much  more  easily  eradicated 
than  the  short  nosed  sucking  lice.  One 
treatment  with  coal  tar  or  arsenical  dip 
will  eradicate  the  two  former,  but  as  a 
rule  one  treatment  does  not  eradicate  the 
short  nosed  sucking  lice.  Sometimes  two 
treatments  will  fail."  To  insure  com- 
plete eradication  of  all  three  it  is  advis- 
able that  after  two  treatments  15  days 
apart,  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
cattle  be  made  and  a  third  dipping  given 
if  any  are  found. 

Three  commonly  used  methods  of 
treating  cattle  for  lice  are:  (1)  Hand  ap- 
plications, (2)  Spraying,  (3)  Dipping. 
The  best  method  will  depend  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  remedies  selected,  the 


number  of  cattle  treated,  and  the  avail- 
able facilities.  All  of  the  individuals  in 
the  herd  must  be  treated  regardless  of 
the  number  showing  infection.  Other- 
wise the  herd  may  very  probably  become 
reinfected  by  contact  with  those  having 
only  a  few. 

Hand  applications:  Dusting  powders 
have  an  insecticidal  value  because  of  the 
naphthalene  and  pyrethrum  which  they 
contain.  Rubbed  into  the  hair  they  are 
valuable  to  hold  in  check  the  parasites 
when  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  the  ap- 
plication of  sprays  or  dips.  Greases  and 
liquids  of  home  mixture  are  sometimes 
effective  and  practicable  when  a  farmer 
has  only  a  few  animals  to  treat  and  can 
do  the  job  himself.  The  following  rem- 
edies have  proven  effective:  (1)  Cotton- 
seed oil  and  kerosene,  equal  parts,  (2) 
Kerosene  and  lard  mixed  in  proportion 
of  one-half  pint  of  kerosene  to  one  pound 
of  lard,  (3)  Any  of  the  recommended 
dips. 

Spraying:  The  farmer  who  owns  too 
few  cattle  to  justify  the  use  of  a  dipping 
vat  may  use  a  hand  spray  pump  such  as 
is  used  for  orchard  spraying.  Any  of  the 
standard  dips  recommended  for  lice  may 
be  used  as  a  spray  and  if  the  job  is  care- 
fully done  all  the  lice  can  be  eradicated. 
Thoroughness  must  be  the  watchword  in 
any  spraying  operation.  All  portions  of 
the  animal's  body  must  receive  a  max- 
imum wetting,  special  attention  being 
given  the  head,  ears,  brisket,  tail,  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  elbows,  flanks  and 
thighs.  When  arsenical  dips  are  used 
care  must  be  exercised  that  the  animal 
and  operator  breathes  none  of  the  spray. 
The  operator  should  avoid  getting  his 
clothes  wet  with  the  spray  material  also. 

The  dipping  method  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  animals  in  a  medicated  so- 
lution which  will  kill  lice,  and  is  the  most 
successful  means  we  have  for  lice  eradi- 
cation. 

When  a  dip  is  being  selected  the  con- 
dition under  which  it  will  be  used  must 
be  considered.  If  soft  water  is  available 
any  dip  recommended  for  lice  may  be 
used;  but  if  very  hard  water  is  to  be  used 
the  dip  that  mixes  best  with  hard  water 
should  be  selected.  The  arsenical  dips 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 

By  E.  H.  Moss  '20. 


WITH  the  passing  of  what  may 
be  called  the  pioneer  or  form- 
ative period  of  American  Ag- 
riculture toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  need  of  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  financing  agriculture 
began  to  be  more  and  more  obvious.  By 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  free 
land  had  largely  disappeared,  and  land 
values  began  to  be  more  stable.  Farmers 
began  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
better  farming  methods,  but  were  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds  and  credits. 
Farmers  had  not  had  the  same  freedom 
to  get  credit  on  their  real  assets  that 
those  in  other  businesses  had  enjoyed. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  33.6% 
of  farms  in  the  U.  S.,  operated  by  their 
owners,  were  mortgaged.  The  mortgages 
averaged  27.3%  of  the  value  of  the  farms 
mortgaged.  These  mortgages  were  held 
by  banks,  insurance  companies,  mortgage 
companies,  and  private  individuals.  Most 
of  these  loans  were  for  periods  of  from 
three  to  five  years,  and  the  interest  rates 
varied  widely,  in  many  cases  being  far 
too  high.  In  1915  a  congressional  com- 
mittee was  provided  to  study  the  situa- 
tion and  suggest  legislation.  This  com- 
mittee submitted  a  bill  which  became  a 
law  July  17,  1916. 

The  complete  title  of  the  act  is,  "An 
act  to  provide  capital  for  agricultural 
development,  to  create  standard  forms  of 
investment  based  upon  farm  mortgage,  to 
equalize  rates  of  interest  based  on  farm 
loans,  to  furnish  a  market  for  U.  S.  bonds, 
and  to  create  government  depositories  and 
financial  agents  for  the  U.  S. 

The  act  provides  for  a  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  a  system  of  Federal  Land 
Banks,  and  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions. While  the  system  is  distinctly  in- 
dividual as  to  administration,  it  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  and  articulate  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board  is  given  supervi- 
sion over  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  to 
be  eHtablished  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  is  to  have  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  act.  Th<!  board  consists 
of  tlio  Srcrelnry  of  tlic  Treasury  as  ex- 


officio  chairman,  and  four  other  members 
to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into 
twelve  Land  Bank  Districts.  Each  dis- 
trict has  a  Federal  Land  Bank  which  is 
to  be  capitalized  at  $750,000.  Branch  of- 
fices are  established  as  needed. 

National  Farm  Loan  Associations, 
which  are  local  associations,  are  to  be 
chartered  by  the  federal  board  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  district  bank.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  actual  or  prospective 
farm  owners  of  a  given  locality  who  wish 
to  borrow  money  on  a  farm  mortgage  se- 
curity. Ten  or  more  persons  are  required 
for  a  local  association,  and  they  must 
each  borrow  not  less  than  $100,  or  more 
than  $10,000,  and  their  total  borrowing 
must  be  at  least  $20,000. 

One  cannot  borrow  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding half  the  value  of  the  land  based 
on  earning  power  plus  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  the  permanent  insured  improve- 
ments. The  loan  can  only  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  land,  equip- 
ment, fertilizers,  live  stock,  provisions, 
buildings  and  improvements;  or  for  liqui- 
dating existing  debts.  Loans  are  made 
only  on  first  mortgages  and  for  a  period 
of  from  five  to  forty  years.  Interest  is 
not  to  exceed  6%.  Payments  are  to  be 
made  on  the  amortization  plan.  This 
provision  enables  the  farmer  to  secure 
loans  conveniently  at  interest  rates  which 
he  can  afford  to  pay,  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  extending  the  period  of  pay- 
ment over  a  number  of  years  without  the 
necessity  of  costly  renewal  at  frequent 
periods.  At  the  same  time  opportunity 
is  given  after  five  years  to  pay  more  than 
the  required  amount  per  year. 

In  communities  where  farm  loan  as- 
sociations have  been  formed,  the  land 
bank  may  employ  an  incorporated  bank, 
trust  company  or  mortgage  company  as 
agents.  The  agent  must  endorse  all  loans, 
and  receives  actual  expense.^  plus  a  com- 
mission not  to  exceed  5%. 

The  securities  sold  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act  are  exemi)t  from  federal, 
slate,  and  local  taxes,  and  their  sale  furn- 
(Continucd  on  page  100) 
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IWErxE-  This 


HELLO  FRIENDS: — Is  this  a  busy 
time?  Well  I  guess  yes.  Jack 
and  I  have  been  so  busy  at 
our  farmacy  since  September  10,  that 
we  haven't  even  had  time  to  go  home 
over  the  week-end.  I'm  anxious  to  be 
going  too  for  I  want  to  see  Tim. 
Since  I  wrote  you  the  last  time  a  lot  of 
the  boys  and  girls  have  written  to  me 
and  told  me  a  lot  about  what  they  have 
been  doing.  Some  of  the  letters  were  so 
interesting  that  I  am  going  to  show  them 
to  you  for  they  sure  tell  plainly  what 
kind  of  work  the  boys  and  girls  are  do- 
ing. I  think  that  the  following  letter  is 
good  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Dear  Rover:  — 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
reading  your  letters  about  club  work 
and  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  pig. 
In  entering  my  "Queen"  in  the  pig  con- 
test it  is  with  the  feeling  that  she  is  truly 
a  Queen  and  with  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  fairness  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  conducting  this  contest  I  know  they 
can't  help  but  see  the  good  points  I  am 
writing  of. 


The  Queen— Built  Like  A  Packard  With  A 
Contralto  Voice. 

Mother  says  Venus  is  the  highest  type 
of  beauty  and  I  don't  know  just  who 
Venus  is,  but  I  do  know  that  my  Queen 
surely  is  the  Venus  of  hogs.  I  have  been 
with  Queen  every  day  since  this  contest 
began  and  I  know  she  and  I  have  had  to 
fight  a  big  flock  of  chickens  every  meal 


in  order  that  Queen  might  get  even  a 
small  part  of  her  food.  I  am  fond  of 
autos  and  w^hat  they  say  about  them  can 
be  said  truthfully  about  Queen.  She  is 
built  sturdy,  close  to  the  ground  with 
lines  like  a  Packard,  and  a  full  32-inch 
wheel  base,  which  I  think  is  good  for  a 
hog,  at  least  she  carries  her  weight  grace- 
fully. 

Sister  says  Queen  doesn't  grunt  but 
has  a  rich  contralto  voice,  but  I'll  be 
truthful  to  the  judges,  I  think  her  voice 
is  bass  and  not  very  musical.  I  think  it 
is  changing.  Queen  has  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this  day  with  pleasure.  Every 
time  she  sees  me  preparing  her  food  her 
eyes  just  dance.  I  hope  judges  will  no- 
tice her  eyes — nobody  seems  to  care  for 
hog's  eyes.  My  uncle  says  you  can't  eat 
pig's  eyes  and  there  is  no  money  in  them 
and  that's  why  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  My  Queen's  are  dark 
brown  and  are  part  of  her  beauty.  She 
has  a  Roman  nose  like  the  lady  on  a 
dollar  and  a  strong,  firm  chin,  which 
means  that  Queen  is  really  somebody  of 
note  and  a  royal  lady  among  hogs. 

Whether  I  win  a  prize  or  not  I  have 
found  out  something  I  would  never  have 
learned  at  school,  besides  Queen  and  I 
have  had  great  sport  together.  I  will 
come  up  to  Purdue  to  see  you  before  the 
winter  is  past.       Sincerely  yours, 

Johnny  C. 

Isn't  that  a  good  letter?  I  think  it  is 
just  dandy,  for  Johnny  is  only  ten  years 
old  and  this  is  his  first  year  in  a  club.  I 
never  saw  Queen,  but  this  picture  looks 
like  she  had  any  Packard  beaten  as  far 
as  lines  are  concerned.  There  are  some 
pigs  that  can  sure  make  a  lot  of  noise 
with  their  voices,  but  I  never  heard  any 
that  were  musical  enough  to  appear  in 
public.  Some  hogs  do  have  pretty  eyes 
though,  but  I  found  out  that  they  are 
sometimes  very  deceitful.  The  other  day 
I  was  out  on  the  Purdue  farm  and  stopped 
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to  look  at  some  little  pigs.  I  started  talk- 
ing with  them  and  their  mother  came  up 
and  I  thought  that  she  was  smiling  very 
pleasantly  at  me,  when  all  at  once  she 
made  a  dive  at  me  and  I  was  lucky  to 
get  away  with  a  whole  hide.  After  this 
I  am  going  to  look  very  carefully  at  any 
pigs'  eyes  before  I  go  close  to  them.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  to  think  about 
that  Roman  nose  that  Johnny  said  Queen 


Hog  Eyes  Do  Not  Always  Tell  Their  Disposition. 


had,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  Roman 
nose  would  be  very  good  to  root  with  and 
would  hold  an  awful  lot  of  high  priced 
rings.  I  have  heard  the  professors  say 
that  pigs  should  have  firm  chins  and  jaws 
so  that  they  can  chew  their  food  well 
and  get  fat.  I  don't  want  to  be  fat  myself, 
but  I  have  heard  that  the  fatter  the  pigs 
are  the  more  money  they  will  bring.  You 
ought  to  see  how  fat  a  lot  of  them  are 
out  on  the  Purdue  Farm. 

Sometimes,  boys  and  girls,  I  feel  like 
quitting  work  and  study,  but  when  I  get 
letters  like  that  one  from  Johnny  I  get 
rid  of  all  such  thought  at  once.  Such  let- 
ters show  very  plainly  that  all  of  the 
boys  and  girls  that  live  on  farms 
nowadays  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  offered  them  and 
are  doing  a  lot  of  good  work.  I  realize 
what  a  fine  thing  the  clubs  are  and  how 
well  they  give  all  the  young  people  a 
chance  to  learn  and  develop  along  lines 
that  will  be  of  real  service  to  their  fel- 
low-men. So  I  have  decided  to  work  hard 
and  faithfully  at  my  course  and  keep  an 
eye  open  for  the  funny  things  that  will 
m;iko  work  easier  and  more  interesting. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  get  some  let- 
ters from  others  of  you  n])out  what  you 
are  doing.  From  wliat  I  have  been  hear- 
ing tlie  last  few  d;iys  llmro  will  be  big 
iH'Ws  lor  iK'Xi.  inoiilli.        Yowv  pal, 

Rover. 


THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  ON  THE  FARM. 

With  Indiana's  extensive  program 
for  better  roads  well  underway,  the  au- 
tomobile is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
part  of  the  complete  farm  equipment.  The 
farmers,  dependent  as  much  on  a  rapid 
access  to  his  market  as  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  his  farm,  finds  the  motor  truck 
coming  to  his  aid  at  a  time  when  he  can 
not  hire  farm  hands.  A  truck  will  carry 
twice  the  load  in  half  the  time.  It  will 
make  available  for  other  production  five 
acres  of  land  whose  yearly  crop  is  now 
required  to  feed  a  horse. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  output  of  some 
motor  truck  manufacturers  is  sold  to 
farmers.  A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  27  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  own  automobiles.  In  a  number 
of  counties  35  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
are  owners,  but  Philadelphia  county  leads 
with  55  per  cent,  and  Delaware  county  is 
second  with  45  per  cent. 

To  ascertain  the  underlying  motive 
behind  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  by 
a  farmer,  an  investigation  was  conducted 
among  farmers  owning  automobiles  in 
Livingston  county,  Illinois.  The  facts 
brought  out  by  this  investigation  were 
as  follows: 

Seventy-three  and  one-fifth  per  cent 
said  they  bought  their  automobile  as  a 
necessary  part  of  their  farm  equipment. 

Twenty-four  and  two-fifth  per  cent 
said  they  bought  it  for  business  and  pleas- 
ure. 

Two  and  two-fifths  per  cent  said  they 
bought  it  for  pleasure  alone. 

At  the  end  of  1917  there  were  more 
than  5,000,000  motor  cars  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  From  two  to  three  times 
as  many  automobiles  are  owned,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  in  the  agricultural 
belt,  the  Central  and  Middle  West,  as  in 
the  States  of  the  East.  These  later  fig- 
ures furnish  evidence  that  the  farmer 
appreciates  the  facilities  for  quick  and 
convenient  transportation  offered  by  the 
motor  truck.  The  above  figures  may  well 
))e  pondered  over  by  the  modern  farmer, 
and  with  them  in  mind,  let  him  analyze 
Ills  system  and  find  if  it  might  not  be  Im- 
proved l)y  the  use  of  motor  power  in 
lr;msp()rt;ition. 
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Finishing  Poultry  on  the  Farm 


AT  this  time  of  year  there  is  much 
poultry  being  sold  on  the  local 
markets  by  the  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  In  what  condition  are 
these  chickens  when  they  reach  the 
market — can  they  be  dressed  and  mar- 
keted at  once  or  must  they  be  fat- 
tened in  order  to  make  them  fit  for 
the  city  markets?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  very  evident  and  by  visiting 
any  poultry  plant  and  seeing  the  large 
equipment  in  use  in  the  fattening  rooms 
we  at  once  realize  that  all  the  poultry 
they  handle  is  given  a  certain  finishing 
process  before  it  is  dressed  and  sold  on 
the  market. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  large 
poultrymen  that  the  proper  place  to  fat- 
ten poultry  is  on  the  farm  where  fatten- 
ing can  be — as  it  should  be — just  a  con- 
tinuation of  growing  the  poultry;  or  in 
the  case  of  old  birds — a  variation  from 
the  feeding  methods  used  for  stock  birds 
that  will  improve  their  flesh  with  the 
least  trouble  and  cost. 

The  practice  cf  fattening  at  packing 
plants  has  grown  up  because  farmers 
could  not,  except  in  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  cases,  take  the  trouble  to  put  their 
poultry  in  good  market  condition  be- 
fore selling  it.  So  the  only  way  the  deal- 
ers could  get  good  fat  poultry  in  quantity 
was  to  fatten  it  themselves,  as  well  as 
they  could  in  the  short  time  it  could  be 
held  cooped  before  killing. 

There  is  a  profit  to  the  dealer  in  do- 
ing this,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  not  very 
large,  because  a  large  number  of  the 
birds  will  not  make  profitable  gains  under 
the  conditions  at  the  fattening  station. 

There  is  much  risk  in  handling  poul- 
iry  in  large  numbers,  for  when  birds  are 
brought  in  daily  from  many  different 
places,  disease  may  be  brought  in  and 
spread  to  large  numbers  before  it  de- 
velops to  a  stage  where  its  presence  will 
be  noted.  There  is  no  practical  way  to 
avoid  this  danger.  A  poultryman  buying 
new  stock  can  quarantine  it  as  long  as 
necessary,  but  the  period  that  stock  can 
be  held  and  fed  in  a  fattening  station  is 
no  longer  than  the  usual  quarantine  per- 


iod. It  is  also  impossible  to  isolate  the 
birds  Qf  each  lot  purchased  from  every 
other  lot. 

The  producer  who  fattens  his  own 
poultry  and  sells  it  directly  to  consumers 
can  nearly  always  get  some  premium 
over  the  price  paid  for  ordinary  poultry 
at  the  poultry  houses.  He  may  sell  easier 
and  get  a  larger  premium  if  he  is  the  only 
producer  of  poultry  of  that  quality  in  his 
community,  or  if  the  supply  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  local  demand  for  choice 
poultry.  If  sold  on  the  regular  market 
the  dealer  may  appreciate  the  quality  of 
the  stock  but  as  he  would  only  be  able 
to  get  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  a  price  above  that  paid 
for  ordinary  stock. 

If  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  commu- 
nity will  make  it  a  point  to  finish  their 
poultry  properly  for  the  table,  making 
the  supply  of  good  poultry  in  that  vicin- 
ity large  enough  to  attract  buyers  of  that 
class  of  poultry,  either  the  competition  of 
buyers  will  raise  the  price  or  the  farm- 
ers can  cooperate  in  marketing  and  get 
the  highest  possible  market  price.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  guaranteed  mar- 
ket, for  if  you  have  the  goods  that  the 
people  want  there  will  be  a  market  and 
the  price  will  be  right.  The  larger  the 
supply  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the  pro- 
ducers to  get  satisfactory  selling  arrange- 
ments. 

Methods  of  Fattening  on  the  Farm. 

If  the  birds  have  been  grown  on 
range  as  is  the  general  farm  practice  the 
feeding  period  should  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  The  first  week  they  should  be 
allowed  access  to  a  yard  with  green  feed, 
and  then  about  an  equal  period  in  close 
confinement.  A  ration  of  whole  or 
cracked  corn  and  a  mash  made  of  corn- 
meal  moistened  with  skim  milk  or  but- 
termilk is  sufficient  for  the  fattening. 
The  grain  should  be  kept  before  them  at 
all  times  and  the  mash  fed  in  troughs 
twice  per  day.  The  mash  should  be  fed 
so  that  the  birds  will  clean  it  up  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  and  the  troughs  should 
be  removed  and  cleaned  after  each  feed. 
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Household  Conveniences 

By  Inez  Richardson, 

Assistant  State  Home  Demonstrator  Leader, 
Division  of  Home  Economics,  Purdue  University. 


"E 


FFICIENCY"    has    become  the 
watchword    of  .  the  modern 
housewife  as  surely  as  it  is  the 
slogan  of  the  successful  business  man. 

In  seeing  her  work  in  this  light  she 
looks  upon  her  house  as  her  workshop, 
where  her  larger  profession,  "home  mak- 
ing" must  be  worked  out.  A  good  work- 
man insists  upon  having  good  tools,  oth- 


tired,  overworked  housewife  and  one  who 
has  time  and  energy  left  for  recreation 
after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Working  Surfaces. 

The  height  of  a  woman's  kitchen  sink 
and  work  table  is  an  important  factor  in 
her  well  being  and  well  doing.  She  can't 
do  as  much  or  as  good  work  and  feel  well 


A  Well  Arranged  Kitchen 


erwise  his  finished  product  is  of  inferior 
quality,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  that 
the  housewife  have  a  convenient  work- 
shop and  good  equipment,  or  we  cannot 
expect  her's  to  be  a  home  of  superior 
quality. 

Since  the  kitchen  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  workshop,  short  cuts  and  con- 
veniences make  the  work  there  a  pleas- 
ure rather  than  a  drudgery. 

No  woman  should  adopt  the  plan  of 
some  other  woman's  kitchen  witliout  first 
assuring  herself  that  it  will  suit  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  tasks  of  her  family.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  general  principles 
which  deserve  study  in  planning  a  new 
kitchen,  or  In  replanning  one  already 
built.  Such  consldtiration  and  study  can 
easily  make   the  difference  between  a 


and  strong  with  her  sink  and  table  so 
low  that  she  has  to  bend  over  to  work,  or 
so  high  that  she  has  to  "reach  up"  as  she 
would  were  they  the  proper  height. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  following  table 
may  easily  be  followed,  however,  each 
woman  ought  to  find  out  for  herself  the 
height  of  the  table  at  which  she  can  work 
most  easily  and  efficiently,  and  see  that 
her  work  tables  and  sink  are  adjusted 
accordingly. 

Heights  of  Working  Surfaces. 

Heights  of 


Heights  of  Woman. 
4  feet  10  inches, 
f)  feet 

f)  foot  n  Inches, 
f)  foot  7  Inches, 
f)  feet  10  inches. 


Working  Surfaces. 
30%  Inches. 
31%  inches. 
341^  Inches. 
35  inches. 
37  Inches. 
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Built  in  Conveniences. 

A  kitchen  should  be  used  for  the  pre- 
paration and  cooking  of  food.  It  can  be 
much  smaller  and  more  compact  than  in 
our  grandmother's  time,  when  it  served  as 
living  room,  laundry  and  general  purpose 
workshop. 

The  small  compact  kitchen  is  the 
first  step  toward  saving  time  and  energy 
in  that  part  of  the  workshop.  Less  wall 
and  floor  space  are  to  be  cleaned,  and 
all  working  processes  are  near  together. 
The  built  in  conveniences  make  the  small 
compact  kitchen  possible. 


5.  Nothing  should  be  permitted  to 
rest  on  the  floor. 

6.  Everything  in  the  kitchen  should 
be  easy  to  keep  clean. 

7.  Fixed  equipment  should  be  placed 
where  the  light  is  good. 

8.  Small  utensils  should  be  suspend- 
ed from  hooks  and  cup  hooks  fastened  to 
the  wall  or  the  edge  of  shelves. 

9.  Sink  and  work  table  should  be  at 
a  convenient  height  for  the  worker. 

10.  Have  a  special  place  for  every- 
thing used  in  the  kitchen. 


Why  Not  A  Convenient  Ironing  Board? 


Measurements,  standard  sized  iron- 
ing board: 

Heights  of  board,  35  inches  from  floor. 

Leg,  1  inch  by  4  inches  by  48  inches. 
Wall  board,  1  inch  by  6  inches. 

Two  inch,  4  inch  strap  hinges. 

Leg  hinged  on  board  34  inches  from 
base. 

Principles  of  Kitchen  Efficiency. 

1.  Keep  nothing  in  the  kitchen  that 
is  not  used  every  day. 

2.  Things  used  most  frequently 
should  be  most  conveniently  near  at 
hand. 

3.  Group  utensils  and  supplies  by 
the  principle  of  co-ordination  of  process. 

4.  Shelves  should  be  at  convenient 
height  and  width,  none  lower  than  12 
inches,  none  wider  than  4-6  inches. 


NTERNATIONAL  NEWS  NUBBINS 


November  29th  will  be  "College  Day" 
and  the  Junior  Live  Stock  Judging  Con- 
test will  be  held. 

This  is  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of 
the  International,  the  biggest,  best 
brightest  show. 

A  new  feature  of  the  International  this 
year  will  be  a  Grain  and  Hay  Show. 

Brilliant  Horse  Show  every  evening. 

Many  states  are  planning  to  have  ed- 
ucational exhibits  in  connection  with  the 
Grain  and  Hay  Show. 

There  will  be  a  Non-Collegiate  Live 
Stock  Judging  Contest. 

Learn  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  studying  intimately  the  art  of  breed- 
ing and  feeding. 
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There  will  be  a  "Round  Up"  of  all  the 
exhibitors   at  the   first  International. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  a  large  exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  Grain  and  Hay  Show. 

The  exhibit  of  draft  horses  this  year 
promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  held. 

Attend  the  Victory  Carnival  of  the  Live 
Stock  World,  the  first  week  in  December. 

See  the  Aristocrats  of  the  Live  Stock 
World  on  exhibition  at  the  International 
Amphitheatre  and  twenty  additional 
buildings. 

There  are  several  special  trains  com- 
ing to  the  International  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  South  and  North  Dakota  are 
to  send  eight  or  nine  special  trains  to 
the  International. 

Attend  the  Great  Twentieth  Anniver- 
sary Show  the  first  week  in  December. 

State  exhibits  have  been  arranged  for 
and  these  will  present  the  best  ideas 
gained  from  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion work. 

County  agents  and  other  extension  for- 
ces in  the  several  states  are  giving  ac- 
tive co-operation  in  securing  exhibits  to 
compete  for  the  $10,000  in  cash  premiums 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
at  the  International  Grain  and  Hay  Show. 
Chicago,  November  29th  to  December 
6th.  During  the  months  of  October  and 
November  many  hundreds  of  local  shows 
and  community  fairs  are  being  held 
throughout  the  middle  west.  The  win- 
ning exhibits  are  being  marked  and  ex- 
hibitors are  being  interested  in  the  show 
at  Chicago  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  forward  these  many  exhibits. 
In  this  way  a  high  quality  of  corn,  small 
grains  and  hay  will  be  secured.  The 
county  agents,  who  are  trained  men,  are 
giving  assistance  in  the  better  selection 
of  samples  and  are  even  taking  back 
some  of  the  winning  samples  in  the 
shows,  eliminating  poor  ears  of  corn  and 
replacing  them  with  types  that  improve 
the  exhibit  and  make  for  a  stronger 
show.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  exhibits 
and  an  unusually  close  competition. 
Farmers  everywhere  are  urged  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  county  agents  and  to  se- 
cure tlif'ir  asHistance  and  co-operation  in 
arranging  for  exliibils  to  be  sent  to  fh(i 
Internatlonjil  Show. 


GOVERNOR  LOWDEN'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Frank  O.  Lowden,  war  governor  of  Ill- 
inois, a  recognized  presidential  posibili- 
ty  and  an  ardent  champion  of  the  live 
stock  industry,  a  charter  member  of  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  and 
actually  engaged  in  the  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  American  live  stock, 
commenting  on  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive status  of  the  industry,  remarked: 

"Twenty  years  ago  when  the  first  In- 
ternational Live  Stack  Exposition  was 
held  at  Chicago  the  institution  was  no 
more  essential  than  at  this  moment.  Dur- 
ing that  two-decade  period  the  industry 
has  been  through  a  period  of  evolution; 
each  season  has  developed  new  produc- 
tion problems,  both  in  the  spheres  of 
breeding  and  finishing.  Foreign  com- 
petition, especially  in  the  case  of  beef, 
has  become  of  serious  import,  render- 
ing maximum  results  imperative.  A  brief 
era  of  free  grass  and  cheap  grain  has  pas- 
sed into  the  historical  stage;  making 
gains  with  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  has  en- 
hanced in  cost  until  even  with  the  new 
scale  of  values  the  industry  can  be  profit- 
ably maintained  only  by  intelligent  meth- 
ods, and  the  lessons  annually  taught  at 
Chicago  during  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber therefore  possess  added  import. 

"The  problem  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can live  stock  grower  at  this  juncture 
combines  economical  feding  with  im- 
proved breeding;  therefore,  the  new  de- 
parture providing  for  a  comprehensive 
display  of  such  grains  and  grass  products 
as  are  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
beef,  pork  and  mutton  on  the  farm  is  a 
timely  innovation.  The  'International' 
has  kept  pace  with  every  mutation  of  the 
industry  during  its  twenty  years  of  edu- 
cational effort  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
public-spirited  men  who  chart  its  course, 
will  continue  to  discharge  that  function. 

"We  have  emerged  from  the  period  of 
waste  to  one  of  highly  intensified,  syste- 
matic production  in  which  only  the  fit- 
test can  survive  if  financial  results  are  to 
be  the  objective.  Feed  is  more  than  ever 
a  factor  of  primary  importance  to  the 
liv(!  stock  grower  and  the  new  depart- 
ni(ni(  of  Ihe  'International'  will  rank  with 
!li(>  established  features  of  the  instil n- 
lioii  in  commniiding  public  inlcTost." 
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"INTERNATIONAL"  NEWS  ITEM. 

G.  I.  Christie,  of  Purdue  University, 
Indiana,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  International  Grain  and 
Hay  Show  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
November  ..9th  to  December  6th. 

Prof.  Christie  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  public  work  and  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  large  agricultural 
movements  of  the  country.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
President  Wilson  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the  Ind- 
iana Corn  Growers'  Association  since 
1906,  and  has  conducted  annually  large 
and  successful  Corn  Shows.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Indiana  agricultural  exhibit 
at  the  Panania  Exposition.  Prof.  Christie 
is  acquainted  with  the  leading  grain  and 
hay  men  of  the  country  and  will  be  able 
to  enlist  their  co-operation  and  support 
for  the  International  Grain  and  Hay 
Show. 


A  BIG  REUNION 

Twenty  years  ago  when  the  inaugur- 
ation of  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  sumoned  to  Chicago  live  stock 
breeders  and  feeders  from  even  the  re- 
mote recesses  of  civilizaztion,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  trade  in  an  international 
sense,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  create 
a  new  epoch. 

During  the  intervening  period  many  of 
these  have  passed  from  this  sphere  of 
usefullness,  a  new  generation  profiting 
by  their  public  spiritedness  and  the  seed 
they  sowed  has  borne  abundant  fruit. 
The  1919  International  affords  an  opor- 
tunity  for  a  reunion  of  the  survivors  and 
a  demonstration  of  how  well  they  build- 
ed  at  a  critical  stage  of  the  industry  when 
public  interest  was  revived  in  opportune 
manner. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  enjoying 
the  distinction  of  attending  the  1900  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition  should 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  that  e- 
vent  at  Chicago  during  the  first  week  in 
December. 


The  International  Grain  and  Hay  Show 
will  be  a  center  for  educational  exhibits. 


RENOVATION  OF  CLOTHING  FOR 
WINTER  USE. 

By  Gladys  M.  Scott,  '20. 

THERE  is  a  great  need  of  practicing 
economy  in  clothing  this  season 
and  one  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
restoring  to  good  condition  all  clothing 
on  hands.    To  do  this  requires: 

1.  Doing  home  cleaning. 

2.  Mending  the  garments, 

3.  Making  over  what  cannot  be 
otherwise  used. 

4.  Dyeing  the  faded  garments. 

5.  Taking  proper  care  of  the  cloth- 
ing. 

The  health,  efficiency  and  good  na- 
ture of  an  individual  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  wearing  clean  comfortable  and 
pleasing  clothes.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
being  well  dressed  is  the  ability  to  keep 
all  clothing  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
Soiled  garments  may  be  entirely  spoiled 
in  the  cleaning. 

The  materials  commonly  used  for 
dry  cleaning  in  the  home  are  gasoline, 
ether,  chloroform  and  benzene.  Much 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  these 
for  they  are  inflammable.  They  should 
never  be  used  in  a  room  with  a  burning 
lamp  or  a  stove.  Gasoline  is  more  ef- 
fective when  it  is  heated  by  placing  the 
contaner  in  hot  water  away  from  the 
stove.  Putman's  Dry  Cleaner  and  ben- 
zene soap  are  good  when  used  with  gaso- 
line. Apply  the  mixture  to  the  garment, 
first  on  the  spots,  then  immerse  the  gar- 
ment in  the  gasoline,  rub  the  garment 
lightly  between  the  hands,  then  rinse  in 
the  fresh  gasoline  until  the  last  rinse  is 
almost  clear.  Set  the  gasoline  aside  to 
settle,  drain  it  off  and  put  into  sealed 
cans  for  use  on  the  next  cleaning  day. 

Velvets  are  difficult  to  clean  and 
freshen.  The  pile  is  worn  off  or  is 
crushed.  First,  remove  all  dust  by  a 
careful  brushing,  then  sponge  the  piece. 
The  pile  is  interlaced,  and  steaming  is 
necessary  to  raise  it.  Lay  a  wet  cloth 
over  the  back  of  the  velvet,  lift  the  two 
pieces  together  and  pass  them  over  an 
inverted  iron;  or  you  may  stretch  the 
velvet  over  a  kettle  of  steam  or  the  steam 
from  a  tea  kettle  spout  with  the  back  of 
the  velvet  toward  the  steam. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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DOES  FARM  ADVERTISING  PAY? 

MANY  farmers  are  often  confront- 
ed with  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  advertisements 
of  their  products  pay.  If  they  will  think  the 
matter  over  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  query. 
Farming  is  becoming  more  and  more 
highly  specialized  as  the  years  go  by.  It 
is  a  business  in  which  the  corners  have 
to  be  very  carefully  watched  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  returns.  Other  business  or- 
ganizations depend  almost  absolutely 
upon  advertising  of  one  sort  or  another 
to  sell  their  products  for  them.  Farm 
products  of  various  kinds  often  sell  at  a 
loss  because  the  man  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  buy  them  does  not  know  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  Every  farmer  who 
has  something  better  than  his  neighbors 
to  sell,  be  it  live  stock  or  grain,  will  find 
that  well  placed  advertising  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over. 


HIGH  PRICED  LAND. 

Never  before  has  the  country  witnessed 
such  a  craze  for  purchasing  high  priced 
land  as  has  existed  during  the  past  six 
months.  In  all  probability  the  country 
has  never  witnessed  such  losses  among 
farmers  on  land  investments  as  it  will 
witness  within  the  next  few  months.  Pro- 
fessional spoculators  have  been  in  the 
land  game  the  past  season  and  they  have 
made  iin  (uioinious  amount  of  money  off 


the  farmer  without  giving  him  anything 
in  return.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
sold  their  farms  at  what  seemed  to  be 
very  high  prices  only  to  turn  around  and 
pay  a  much  higher  price  before  they  were 
located  again.  Many  dealers,  both  specu- 
lators and  farmers,  have  been  purchasing 
farms,  making  a  very  small  deposit  and 
then  hoping  to  turn  the  property  at  a 
huge  profit  with  little  risk  to  themselves. 
Such  methods  can  have  but  one  result. 
Many  farms  after  having  been  sold  prob- 
ably half  a  dozen  times  in  one  season 
and  a  very  small  deposit  made  each  time 
will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  their  original 
owners,  who  will  have  nothing  but  their 
unpleasant  experience  to  show  for  their 
dealings.  Again  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  going  in  debt  for  high  priced 
farms  will  undoubtedly  have  to  clear  off 
the  larger  part  of  their  indebtedness  in 
times  of  falling  values,  not  only  of  land, 
but  of  all  farm  products.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  such  a  situation  will  cause  a 
great  amount  of  distress  not  only  to  the 
farmer  himself  but  to  other  classes  as 
well.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy 
to  be  very  careful  about  speculating  in 
land  and  to  be  very  sure  that  the  buyer 
of  your  farm  makes  a  heavy  payment  on 
his  purchase. 


FARMERS  WAKE  UP. 

Tli(^  rapid  organization  of  Farm 
liurcaus  throughout  iho  of  Indiana, 
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in  the  recent  drive,  illustrates  vividly,  the 
trend  of  affairs  agricultural.  In  times 
past  the  farmer  has  been  prone  to  accept 
whatever  condition  existed  and  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  Needless  to  say  he  was 
often  imposed  upon.  But  times  have 
changed.  Farmers  are  universally  say- 
ing: "I'm  for  any  organization  that  will 
secure  for  us  a  place  at  the  tables  of  Big 
Business  and  in  the  councils  of  the  gov- 
ernment." As  a  result,  they  are  coming 
into  their  own.  The  farmer  is  represent- 
ed on  the  Industrial  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson,  which  would 
have  been  thought  absurd  a  few  years 
ago.  But  this  is  only  the  first  step.  The 
possibilities  are  unlimited.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  every  farmer  and 
college  man  to  study  better  methods  ot 
procedure,  along  this  line,  in  order  that 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  may  in  the  future 
hold  their  rightful  position  of  power  in 
the  country's  affairs. 


BOYS'   CLUB    CALVES    BEAT  THEIR 
FATHERS. 

Boys  in  the  Huntington  County  Pure- 
Bred  Shorthorn  Calf  Club  made  a  name 
for  themselves  and  their  work  at  the 
recent  county  fair  by  showing  in  open 
classes  against  their  fathers  or  other 
breeders  and  winning  first  places  in  the 
only  classes  they  could  enter.  Merry 
Isabelle  3rd,  a  Scotch  topped  heifer,  who 
was  bought  by  Hubert  Smith  for  $160 
when  the  club  was  started  a  year  ago,  not 
only  won  first  in  the  club  contest,  but  also 
took  first  in  the  open  class  for  two-year- 
old  heifers.  Young  Smith  won  a  trip  to 
the  International  Livestock  show,  the 
gold  medal  given  by  the  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association,  $10  from  the 
District  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 
and  $5  for  first  in  the  open  class. 

Another  club  boy,  Virgil  Priedley, 
showed  Lady  Goldendrop,  who  took  first 
in  the  junior  yearling  open  class,  besides 
second  in  the  calf  club  show.  County 
Agent  Fred  A.  Loew  reports.  As  a  result 
of  the  calf  club  several  new  herds  cf 
Shorthorns  have  been  started  in  the 
county  and  the  grown-ups  have  realized 
they  will  have  to  step  lively  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  next  generation  of  Short- 
horn breeders  who  are  just  entering  the 
game. 


WATCH   THE  LITTLE  THINGS. 

It  is  the  close  observation  of  little 
things,  which  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
business,  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  every 
pursuit  of  life.  Human  knowledge  is  but 
an  accumulation  of  small  facts,  made  by 
successive  generations  of  men,  the  little 
bits  of  knowledge  and  experience  careful- 
ly treasured  up  by  them  growing  at 
length  into  a  mighty  pyramid. 

Life  itself  is  made  up  of  little  things, 
all  of  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up 
whatever  is  great.  Moments  are  the 
golden  sands  of  time.  Every  day  is  a  lit- 
tle life;  and  one  whole  life  but  a  day  re- 
peated. Springs  are  little  things,  but 
they  are  sources  of  large  streams — a 
helm  is  a  little  thing  but  it  governs  the 
course  of  a  ship.  Nails  and  pegs  are  lit- 
tle things,  but  they  hold  parts  of  large 
buildings  together — a  word — a  look — a 
frown,  all  are  little  things,  but  powerful 
for  good  or  evil.  Think  of  this  and  mind 
the  little  things. 


As  a  result  of  the  Bourbon  Big  Type 
Poland  China  Breeders'  Association  offer- 
ing a  choice  gilt  and  $25  in  cash,  twenty- 
eight  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  judging 
contest  at  the  Bourbon  fair  this  year,  says 
County  Agent  V.  V.  Clarke. 


FROM  HERE  ANDTHERE  IN  INDIANA. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  several  new 
farmers'  institutes  in  Washington  County 
this  year.  Four  were  held  last  season 
and  this  number  probably  will  be  in- 
creased to  ten  this  year,  according  to  the 
county  agent. 


TRUSTEE   BEAUTIFIES   HIS  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 

The  trustee  of  Elkhart  Township, 
Noble  County,  has  decided  to  beautify  the 
school  grounds  of  his  township  and  has 
enlisted  the  support  of  County  Agent  B. 
V.  Widney  in  some  landscape  work.  This 
is  being  started  at  Wawaka,  where  the 
ground  has  been  graded  and  suitable 
shrubbery  is  being  set  out.  The  ground 
is  being  prepared  at  two  of  the  consoli- 
dated schools  in  the  township  and  the 
same  program  will  be  used  for  all  of 
them.  The  trustee  will  employ  a  cus- 
todian to  keep  the  grounds  up  after  the 
work  has  been  well  under  way. 
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Apple  Tree  Borers 


NEARLY  500  species  of  insects  have 
been  recorded  as  feeding  on  the 
apple.  A  very  destructive  kind 
among  these  is  the  Apple-tree  Borer  which, 
in  itself,  includes  two  widely  different 
species  of  insects,  namely,  the  Saperda 
Candida,  commonly  known  as  the  Round 
Headed  Apple-tree  Borer  and  the  Chryso- 
bothis  Femorata,  or  Flat  Headed  Apple- 
tree  Borer. 

For  convenience  in  discussion  it  is 
best  to  consider  these  separately. 

The  Round  Headed  Apple-tree  BDrers 
are  natives  of  America  and  rank  among 
the  most  destructive  enemies  to  apple 
and  quince  culture  throughout  the  west- 
ern and  northern  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  also  in  Canada.  They  occur 
in  restricted  localities  in  the  Southern 
States  and  wherever  found  their  attack 
is  not  limited  to  the  apple  tree  alone; 
other  host  plants  are  pear  trees,  crab- 
apples,  mountain  ash  and  most  of  the 
trees  belonging  to  the  family  Pomaceae. 
Although  present  in  most  apple  and 
quince  orchards  throughout  infected  ter- 
ritory th.e  borer  often  occurs  in  injurious 
numbers  in  quite  restricted  localities.  In 
some  localities  orchards  have  been  ruined 
by  this  borer,  while  other  orchards  about 
two  miles  away  owned  and  cared  for  by 
the  same  fruit-grower  were  not  seriously 
infested. 

The  presence  of  this  borer  is  usually 
detected  at  the  base  of  the  tree  in  the 
spring  by  little  piles  of  sawdust — like 
castings  thrown  out  from  an  opening 
through  the  bark  into  its  burrows.  Often 
several  borers  work  in  a  tree  causing  the 
tree  to  have  a  weak  and  sickly  appear- 
ance with  leaves  small  and  yellowish. 
Trees  of  all  ages,  from  nursery  stock  to 
large  orchard  trees,  are  attacked  and 
often  killed.  Rank  vegetable  growths  of 
weeds,  grass  and  water-sprouts  around 
the  trunks  of  the  tree  seem  to  afford 
more  favorable  conditions  for  this  pest. 
For  the  most  part  the  borers  work  in  the 
base  of  the  trunk  often  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  in  the  large  roots. 
Sometimes  they  infest  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk  and  rarely  the  large  limbs. 
'J'he  bunows  begin  in  the  bark  or  sap- 


wood,  but  soon  extend  for  several  inches 
upward  and  downward  in  the  solid  wood, 
often  reaching  the  heart  of  small  trees. 

The  borer  when  full  grown  is  a  light 
yellow,  legless  fleshy  grub  about  an  inch 
in  length  with  a  dark  brown  head  and 
blackish  mandibles.  The  first  thoracic 
segment  is  broader  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  constrictions  of  the  first  seven 
abdominal  segments  are  roughened.  The 
adult  insect  or  parent  of  this  borer  is  a 
handsome  beetle  measuring  about  an  inch 
in  length,  the  male  beetle  being  consider- 
ably more  slender  and  shorter  than  the 
female.  The  entire  insect  is  covered  with 
a  velvet-like  coating  of  fine,  smoothly- 
laid  hairs,  giving  it  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance. The  head  is  a  silvery  white  color, 
and  from  the  white  face  of  the  beetle  two 
broad,  white  stripes  extend  backward 
over  the  head  across  the  thorax  and  along 
each  wing  cover  to  the  tip.  The  general 
color  of  the  wing-covers  and  dorsal  por- 
tion of  the  thorax  is  light  brown,  and 
the  blackish  eyes  are  very  conspicuous 
on  the  white  head. 

The  round  hole,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
lead  pencil  in  the  base  of  the  trunk  of 
trees  infested  by  this  round-headed  borer 
are  the  exit  holes  of  the  beetles  which 
have  developed  from  the  grubs  or  borers. 
The  beetles  emerge  mostly  at  night  and 
remain  hidden  during  the  day.  They 
emerge  during  the  spring,  and  most  of 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  June.  The  smooth, 
pale,  rust-brown  eggs  measure  one-eighth 
inch  in  length  by  one-third  as  wide  and 
are  slightly  compressed.  They  are  laid 
in  the  bark  usually  near  the  ground.  The 
female  beetle  first  makes  an  incision  in 
the  bark,  then  deposits  the  egg  in  or  near 
the  broken  surface  and  covers  it  with  a 
gumming  fluid,  thus  concealing  the  egg. 
The  eggs  generally  hatch  in  about  three 
weeks  and  the  young  larvae  soon  tunnel 
through  the  bark  to  the  sapwood  in  which 
they  work  for  a  year  or  more  often  ex- 
truding their  burrows  downward  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  where  they 
remain  dormant  during  the  winter.  The 
l)()rers  begin  work  early  the  next  spring 
and  extend  lluMr  tunnels  into  the  solid 
wood.     IVlosi  of  tlie  sawdust-like  excre- 
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Remember  This  Trade  Mark 
as  Well  as  the  Name  of 


NOTE— yt^e  w^nnf  the  public  to  understavd  that 
our  ploirs  are.  NOT  tlte  ploics  made  by  the  J.  I. 


Case  Plow  Wor/.s 


The  world-famous  trade  mark 
of  the  Eagle  on  the  Globe  identifies 
all  machinery  manufactured  by  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Company, 

Now,  here's  a  straightforward, heart- 
to-heart  statement  of  why  you  should 
know  what  this  trade  mark  means  to 
you — why  you  should  give  preference 
to  farm  machinery  on  which  it  appears. 

You  know  the  advantage  and  value 
of  experienced,  reliable  farm  help— the 
kind  you  can  depend  on  through  "thick- 
and-thin;" — the  kind  that  "sticks"  the 
year  round  if  you  need  it! 

That's  exactly  what  you  get — in 
mechanical  form — when  you  buy 
machinery  built  by  this  company  and 
bearing  the  good  old  trade  mark  of 
the  Eagle  on  the  Globe. 

This  company  has  been  building  superior  machines  for  farmers  for  77  years — 
probably  long  before  you  were  born  !  Often  our  machines  have  been  a  little  higher 
in  price  than  others;  but  you  could  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on  their  dependability 
in  "a  pinch;" — on  better  work  and  more  of  it  and  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Look  for  the  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle  on  the  Globe  on 
Kerosene  Tractors       Rock  Crushers        Silo  Fillers  Baling  Presses 

Steam  Rollers  Threshers  Steam  Tractors       Road  Graders 

9,000  dealers  and  3 1  branch  houses  throvcrhout  the  United  States 
•will  take  care  of  you  in  the  matter  of  sales,  service  and  supplies. 
Apply  to  any  of  them  for  detailed  information,  or  direct  to  us, 

J,  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc 

Dept.  CB       RACINE,  WISo,  U.  S,  A, 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 


i-nid  confusion,  the  J,  I, 
TftRKSHING  MACHINE 
'  .1  y  Y  desires  to  hare  it 
Unit  ,t  i:<iiotnow  and  uerer 
n  ml'  rested  in.  or  in  ani/ 
iratj  eo)nu'i-l('d  or  atliliated  vitli 
the  .1.  I.  Case  I'loir  Works,  or  the 
ll'idlis  Traetor  Company,  or  the 
J.  I.  Case  I'loto  Works  Comimny. 
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ment  of  the  grub  is  packed  in  its  burrow 
but  some  may  be  pushed  out  through 
small  holes  eaten  in  the  bark  and  it  often 
accumulates  in  small  piles  at  the  base  of 
the  tree. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  it  re- 
quires three  years  for  this  apple  borer  to 
complete  its  life-cycle.  During  the  third 
summer  the  grub  enlarges  its  tunnel  and 
extends  it  outward  to  the  bark.  Behind 
itself  the  grub  packs  its  tunnel  full  of 
sawdust-like  excrement  and  similarly  the 
end  near  the  bark  is  often  marked  by  a 
slightly  sunken  area  of  dead  bark  easily 
seen  on  small,  smooth  barked  trees.  A 
small  chamber  is  left  near  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  in  which  the  grub  hibernates,  and 
early  in  the  third  spring  the  borer  sheds 
its  skin  and  appears  in  the  pupal  stage, 
a  delicate,  yellowish  white  object,  some- 
what resembling  the  adult  insect.  In 
about  three  weeks  this  pupa  transforms 
into  the  adult  which  soon  emerges  from 
the  tunnel  by  cutting  its  way  through 
the  bark  and  is  now  ready  to  begin  its 
cycle  again  by  laying  another  brood  of 
eggs. 

Control  of  this  insect  is  very  difficult 
and  as  yet  no  thoroughly  satisfactory 
method  of  preventing  its  ravages  has 
been  found,  however,  a  few  preventive  or 
deterrent  methods  are  of  value  in  its  con- 
trol. One  of  the  best  known  is  tarred 
paper  closely  wrapped  around  the  tree 
from  the  roots  to  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
ground  and  well  tied  on,  especially  at 
the  top.  Alkaline  washes  of  any  kind  of 
soap  made  into  a  thick  paint  with  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  potash  or  washing  soda 
and  about  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
added  to  every  ten  gallons  of  the  wash 
has  been  often  used  as  deterrents  with 
good  results.  Two  or  three  applications 
should  be  made  from  early  May  to  July, 
thoroughly  covering  the  trunk  from  the 
branches  to  the  roots.  Some  orchard- 
ists  make  a  mound  of  earth  from  five  to 
twelve  inches  high  around  the  base  of 
the  trees  in  early  spring,  thus  forcing  the 
beetles  to  lay  their  eggs  higher  upon  the 
trunk  where  the  grubs  can  be  more  easily 
found  and  dug  out.  The  mound  should 
be  removed  in  early  autumn. 

Clean  culture  is  one  of  the  beat  pre- 
ventive measures.    Do  not  allow  rank 


growths  of  weeds,  water  sprouts  or  other 
vegetation  to  accumulate  about  the  base 
of  the  tree.  After  the  boreirs  are  devel- 
oped in  the  tree  the  best  remedy  for  the 
pest  is  to  dig  them  out.  This  is  done  by 
locating  them  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
the  injury  done  to  the  tree  and  then  by 
means  of  a  sharp  instrument  cut  away 
the  wood  and  kill  the  grub.  Any  wound 
made  upon  the  tree  should  be  carefully 
coated  with  tar  to  exclude  the  moisture 
and  prevent  the  development  of  fungous 
diseases. 

The  Flat-headed  Borers  differ  from 
the  Round-headed  in  that  they  are  often 
found  basking  in  the  sunshine  on  fallen 
trees  and  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree 
trunks,  but  the  shy  creatures  are  not 
easily  captured,  as  they  fly  readily  when 
approached.  Their  distribution  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Round-headed  Borers  and 
their  inroads  are  very  similar,  the  same 
kinds  of  trees  being  attacked  by  each. 
However,  their  favorite  natural  host  is 
the  oak  and  their  inroads  are  more  de- 
structive upon  maple,  hickory,  chestnut, 
sycamore  and  willow  than  are  those  of 
the  Round-headed  Borers.  While  the 
Flat-headed  Borer  is  more  common,  it  is 
usually  a  less  dangerous  pest  than  the 
other  species  because  it  rarely  attacks 
thrifty,  healthy  trees,  but  seems  to  prefer 
trees  suffering  from  lack  of  cultivation, 
uncongenial  soil,  climatic  or  other  dis- 
ease producing  conditions. 

This  destructive  beetle  is  of  flattish 
oblong  form  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
varying  in  size.  The  antennae  are  short, 
eyes  large,  and  the  front  legs  are  armed 
with  a  conspicuous  tooth.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  body  is  of  a  dark,  coppery- 
brown  color,  the  under  surface  and  the 
legs  are  of  a  bright  metallic  greenish  hue. 
The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females 
and  have  shining  green  heads.  These 
adults  begin  to  appear  in  May  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  summer.  The  fe- 
males deposit  their  eggs  much  the  same 
as  in  the  other  species  considered,  how- 
ever, the  grub  upon  hatching  burrows  into 
thv  wood,  generally  rests  in  a  curved  po- 
sition and  gets  its  full  growth  in  a  single 
season.  This  legless  grub  is  a  light-yel- 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Mr.  Akins 

Says  The  Perfection 
Milks  More  Gently 


"Our  Perfection  is  the  best  milker  we've 
ever  had,''  said  E.  J.  Akins,  when  asked  how 
he  liked  his  milker.  He  held  np  his  hands 
and  looked  at  them.  "You  know  at  this 
time  of  year  when  a  farmer  is  using  tools, 
his  hands  get  stiff  and  hard  and  no  matter  how  much  he  tries  to  milk  gently, 
he  simply  can't  do  it.  His  hands  hurt  the  cows  and  the  milk  falls  off.  I've 
seen  it  happen  many  a  time.  But  since  we've  been  milking  with  the  Perfection, 
our  cows  are  milked  with  a  gentle  downward  squeeze  the  year  round.  The 
cows  like  it  better  than  hand  milking." 


The  Boys  Do  Milking  Now. 

"I  hardly  ever  milk  any  more  myself. 
My  two  boys,  12  and  14,  handle  the  job 
alone  with  the  Perfection  Milker.  I  can 
tell  you  there's  nothing  more  popular 
around  this  place  than  our  Perfection." 

"Our  Perfection  Milker  has  been  just 
like  a  catching  disease  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. As  soon  as  I  got  it  everybody  else 
saw  it  and  wanted  it.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  Perfections  around  here  now." 


Send  for  Names,  Addresses  and 
Catalog. 

It's  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to 
what  Perfection  owners  say.  Their  own 
words  are  selling  Perfection  Milkers  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  installed.  We'll  glad- 
ly send  you  names  and  addresses  so  you 
can  investigate  for  yourself.  Also  a  free 
copy  of  "What  The  Dairyman  Wants  To 
Know,"  the  great  book  which  answers 
every  question  about  milking  machines. 
Write  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  HENNEPIN  AVENUE  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

The  Perfection  is  The  Milker  with  the  DOWNWARD  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 
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Essentials  of  Poultry  House  Constructi 


ion 


By  John  F.  Morrison  '21. 


Although  there  are  many  types  of 
poultry  houses,  yet  each  is  for  the  same 
general  purpose.  The  housing  of  the 
flock  should  be  under  conditions  which 
will  insure  the  largest  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment. A  house  to  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion must  be  the  one  which  approaches 
nearest  the  natural  conditions,  one  which 
will  protect  the  hen  in  times  of  unfavor- 
able weather  and  make  her  comfortable. 
It  must  be  a  home  to  the  hen.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  she  be  comfortable,,  protect- 
ed, and  well  contented  to  insure  her 
health  and  bodily  vigor  which  means  the 
highest  ogg  production.  So  whatever  the 
type  of  house,  it  must  have  these  general 
characteristics:  it 'must  be  dry,  though 
not  to  dustiness,  well  ventilated,  but  with 
no  draughts,  have  an  abundance  of  sun- 
light, low  cost,  and  durability. 

A  house  to  secure  these  advantages 
should  be  built  where  there  is  a  well 
drained  sandy  loam  soil.    This  will  help 
towards  dryness  and  dryness  is  necessary 
to  sanitation,  and  disease  prevention.  The 
house  should  face  the  south  with  the  win- 
dows so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sunlight  possible.  Sun- 
light  is   absolutely  necessary   for  the 
health  and  cheeriness  of  the  hen.    It  has 
been  said  that  a  cheerful  hen  is  the  sing- 
ing hen  and  the  singing  hen  is  a  laying 
hen.     The  foundations  should  be  built 
so  as  to  exclude  all  moisture  and  damp- 
ness from  the  ground.    The  kind  of  foun- 
dation then  depends  on  the  type  of  floor 
to  be  used  and  the  permanency  of  the 
house.    The  best  and  most  economical 
floor  for  a  permanent  house  is  the  con- 
crete floor  which  will  be  perfectly  dry 
when  built  over  about  a  foot  of  gravel  to 
break  up  capillarity  and  with  a  six  inch 
foundation  set  two  feet  in  the  ground 
of  concrete  around  it  to  prevent  washing. 
If  the  wooden  floor  of  a  portable  house  is 
to  be  used  it  must  be  set  about  a  foot  off 
Mio  ground  for  dryness  and  to  prevent 
the  rats  from  getting  undor  it.   But  what- 
ever floor  is  used  it  must  be  built  large 
enough  to  allow  a  full  four  square  feet 
of  floor  Hpace  per  bird.    The  evils  of  over 
crowding  cannot     be    over  ompliasized. 


More  disease  in  poultry  is  due  to  over 
crowding  than  any  other  one  factor. 

The  walls  on  three  sides  should  be 
air  tight,  to  prevent  draughts  and  thick 
enough  to  insure  warmth  in  winter.  As  a 
sure  measure  and  a  cheap  one  they  may 
be  covered  on  the  outside  with  tar  paper. 
They  should  be  built  so  as  to  give  a  good 
drainage  pitch  to  the  roof  and  plenty  of 
overhead  air  space,  without  there  being 
so  much  that  the  hens  cannot  keep  the 
house  warm.  The  front  wall  should  have 
two  glass  and  one  screened  window. 
The  screened  window  should  be  provided 
with  a  muslin  sash  to  cover  the  wire  in 
inclement  weather.  But  another  thing 
that  is  of  prime  importance  is  that  there 
be  no  draughts.  It  is  the  draughts  that 
cause  colds  and  croups.  Arid  both  of 
these  mean  a  falling  off  in  egg  produc- 
tion, so  only  the  front  of  the  house  is  left 
open  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation but  no  draughts. 

The  most  economical  roof  is  a  shed 
type  made  of  six  by  one  inch  siding,  cov- 
ered with  tar  paper.  Another  convenient 
roof  for  permanent  houses  the  half 
monitor  type  made  of  the  same  material. 

The  interior  fixtures  should  all  be 
arranged  to  allow  the  maximum  amount 
of  floor  space  for  birds,  efficiency  in  its 
use  and  convenience  in  handling  and 
cleaning.  One  way  is  to  make  all  fixtures 
portable  and  all  two  feet  off  the  floor. 
For  efficiency  they  are  arranged  along 
the  back  and  side  walls.  The  dropping 
boards  and  roosts,  sometimes  boxed  in  to 
prevent  draughts,  are  put  along  the  north 
side.  The  nests  and  feed  hoppers  are  ar- 
ranged along  the  east  and  west  sides  leav- 
ing nothing  along  the  south  side  where 
tile  windows  are. 

For  summer  ventilation  a  small  ven- 
tilating door  may  be  hinged  in  between 
the  rafters  between  the  roof  and  the 
casing  so  that  the  draught  from  those 
doors  will  be  over  the  heads  of  the  birds. 
This  is  where  it  is  preferable  to  have  the 
roosts  boxed  in. 

But  whatever  type  of  house  is  built 
it  must  have  these  essential  characteris- 
tics, fresh  air.  dryness,  sunlight,  no 
draughts,  low  cost  and  durability. 
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Ammonia  ' 


TALKS 


EVERY  man  who  lives  by  Agriculture  knows  the  importance  of 
nitrogen  as  a  plant  food. 

The  most  important  source  of  nitrogen  for  fertilization  in  this 
country  is  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  It  is  a  home  product — American 
made — and  is  one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources.  Specially  pre- 
pared under  the  name  of 


It  is  also  the  best  nitrogen  carrier  for  use  by  itself. 

ARCADIAN  spreads  easily  and  evenly  by  hand  or  machine, 
does  not  cake,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  do  its  work  promptly, 
steadily  and  satisfactorily. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well  known  standard  article  that 
has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

ARCADIAN  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and 
drv  for  top  dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  251/4%  guaranteed.  Made 
in'u.  S.  A. 

If  you  would  like  to  become  better  acquainted  with  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  write  for  our  booklets. 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Great  American  Ammoniate 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Medina,  Ohio. 


Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Alumni  and  Local 

By  G.  A.  Ross,  '16. 


IN  spite  of  the  rain,  which  fell  in  tor- 
rents nearly  all  day  on  Saturday, 
October  11th,  which  was  the  day  set 
aside  for  the  home-coming  this  fall, 
nearly  350  of  the  "old  grads"  returned  to 
Purdue.  If  plans  could  have  been  carried 
out  as  originally  intended,  there  is  little 
question  but  that  at  least  400  or  500 
alumni  would  have  been  back  for  the 
home-coming.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Ft. 
Wayne  and  other  associations  had  fully 
intended  to  send  large  delegations,  but 
when  Saturday  morning  dawned  cold  and 
rainy,  many  of  the  graduates  living  with- 
in automobile  distance  of  LaFayette  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  trip. 

The  original  plan  called  for  a  mam- 
moth all-university  parade,  which  was 
scheduled  for  Saturday  morning.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  alumni,  the  Purdue 
band,  university  staff,  and  students, 
marching  by  classes,  would  be  represent- 
ed in  this  parade,  and  had  this  plan  been 
carried  out  there  is  little  question  but 


that  at  least  3,000  persons  would  have 
been  in  the  line  of  march.  However,  the 
rain  made  it  necessary  to  cancel  the 
parade. 

As  the  best  substitute,  a  pep-fest  was 
held  in  the  Armory,  commencing  at  about 
11:30  o'clock  Saturday  morning.  Nearly 
900  alumni  and  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community  assembled  for  the  festiv- 
ities. The  general  program  at  the  pep- 
fest  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association,  G.  A.  Ross,  '16,  the  newly 
appointed  Alumni  Executive  Secretary, 
being  in  charge.  Prominent  features  of 
the  morning's  program  included  talks  by 
Dr.  Stone,  Dean  Coulter,  Director  Kellogg 
(who  is  Mr.  Cutts'  successor),  C.  W.  Mor- 
ey,  '97,  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Moran  and  others. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  year's 
home-coming  was  the  all-university  lunch- 
eon which  was  held  in  the  Armory  on 
Saturday  noon.  Plans  had  been  made  to 
serve  about  2,700  people  at  this  luncheon, 
but  owing  to  the  rain  less  than  one-half 
that  number  actually  turned  out.  A  reg- 
ular luncheon  had  been  prepared  in  ad- 
vance, and  it  is  estimated  that  about  400 
alumni  and  former  students  were  in  at- 
tendance that  day.  Seats  were  provided 
for  those  who  cared  to  enjoy  a  social 
hour,  visiting  old  friends  and  forming 
new  acquaintances.  A  splendid  program 
was  given  by  members  of  the  Purdue 
band,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  real 
jazz  orchestra. 

The  game  with  Illinois,  which  resulted 
in  an  Illini  victory,  14  to  7,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  so  far  as  Purdue's 
eleven  was  concerned.  The  men  put  up 
a  fight  that  was  worthy  of  any  team,  and 
if  Scanlon's  eleven  had  had  a  little  more 
experience  and  a  few  more  regulars  to 
draw  on,  the  score  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Everyone  who  saw  the  game 
s(UMned  well  pleased,  as  both  elevens 
l)]ayed  a  fine  article  of  ball.  . 

Everything  considered,  this  year's 
home-coming  was  a  success  in  every 
s(Miso  of  the  word.  True,  if  the  weather 
m;m  had  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain and  had  grcolod  tho  alumni  with 


IF- 

If  you  know  how  to 
talk  to  farmers,  if  you 
have  plenty  of  ''pep," 
and  if  you  are  thor- 
oughly famihar  with 
both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  ag- 
riculture, we  have  a 
real  job  for  you  with 
plenty  of  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

Address 
The  Mitchell  Lime  Co. 

Ill  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MARCO 

LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT 


LASTS  A  LIFE  TIME 


What  Good  is  a  Tractor  Without 
a  Belt  Pulley? 


Then  when  you  buy  a  Light  Plant  be  sure 
it  will  do  your  belt  work  too! 

The  MARCO  has  a  4  H  P  Engine  and 
will  do  belt  work  and  charge  batteries  at 
the  same  time.  FREE  LITERATURE 

R.  A.  MILLHOLLAND  &  CO. 

1002  City  Trust  Bldg.         INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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pleasant  weather,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  alumni  attendance  would  have 
been  twice  as  large.  However,  under  the 
circumstances,  everything  worked  out  all 
right,  and  those  alumni  who  returned  for 
the  big  times  seemed  well  pleased  with 
the  program  and  festivities  which  had 
been  arranged  for  them. 


EXTENSION  WORKERS'  BANQUET. 

A  get-together  banquet  was  held  in 
the  Agricultural  building  by  the  Exten- 
sion Workers  October  15.  This  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  banquets 
that  has  been  held  around  the  University 
in  recent  years.  One  very  interesting 
feature  was  the  explanation  of  the  menu 
by  the  Home  Economics  Department. 
Each  article  was  discussed  separately, 
and  the  amount  of  ingredients  and  num- 
ber of  calories  that  each  represented  was 
brought  out  to  show  that  the  menu  was  a 
balanced  ration. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Stone,  president  of  the 
University,  acted  as  toastmaster.  Among 
those  giving  talks  were  W.  T.  McCray, 
Kentland;  Dean  Coulter,  and  Dr.  T.  F. 
Moran,  the  latter  of  whom  choosing  for 
his  subject,  Bolshevist  and  the  Reac- 
tionary. The  extensiveness  of  the  affair 
may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  220  plates 
were  served. 


The  Fordson  Tractor  company  has 
sent  to  Purdue  one  of  its  latest  models  of 
farm  tractors.  This  tractor  shows  a  sec- 
tional view  of  every  moving  part.  The 
crankcase  is  cut  away  showing  the  cam- 
sjiaft  and  bearings.  The  new  patent 
kerosine  heater  and  water  cooling  de- 


"La  Fayette" 

HOMINY  FEED 

Corn  Moal 

Ilominy 

Grits 

Corn  Flonj'.  Etc. 

LAFAYETTE   CORN  FLOUR 
MILLS 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


vices  are  clearly  shown  by  this  method. 
The  bearings  and  gears  on  the  rear  axle 
are  also  shown. 


54    PURDUE     MEN     HOLD  COUNTY 
AGENT  POSITIONS  IN  INDIANA. 

Of  the  seventy  five  county  agents  now 
holding  office  in  Indiana  forty-seven  are 
Purdue  graduates  and  seven  are  special 
students  or  short  course  men. 

The  following  men  representative  of 
Purdue  Agricultural  College  are  holding 
county  agent  positions  in  Indiana: 

H.  R.  Smalley  '11,  Allen  county;  C. 
M.  Job  '17,  Bartholomew  county;  O.  W. 
Mansfield  '18,  Blackford  county;  P.  S. 
Lowe  '17,  'Carroll  county;  W.  K.  Oast  '17, 
Cass  county;  V.  J.  Mann  '15,  Clark  coun- 
ty; H.  E.  Abbott  '18,  Clay  county;  D.  D. 
Ball  '17,  Daviess  county;  C.  C.  Madison 
'17,  Dearborn  county;  A.  Z.  Arehart  '12, 
Dekalb  county;  H.  C.  Thompson  '15,  Du- 
bois county;  G.  E.  Metzger  '14,  Elkhart 
county;  C.  M.  George  '18,  Fayette  county; 
C.  U.  Watson  '17,  Floyd  county;  L.  E. 
McKinzie  '16,  Fountain  county;  G.  L. 
Reed  '17,  Franklin  county;  M.  E.  Cromer 
'14,  Hancock  county;  R.  E.  Arnett  '14, 
Hendricks  county;  Ralph  Test,  special, 
Henry  county;  A.  E.  Murphy  '15,  Jackson 
county;  Stewart  Leaming  '12,  Jasper 
county;  Leroy  Hoffman  '18,  Jay  county; 
B.  H.  Doddridge  '15,  Jefferson  county; 
W.  R.  Zechiel  '11,  Kosciusko  county;  C. 

A.  Buechner  '17,  LaPorte  county;  James 
Kline,  special,  Lawrence  county;  H.  S. 
Agster  '15,  Madison  county;  V.  V.  Clark 
'17,  Marshall;  H.  E.  Ackerson  '17,  Miami; 

B.  V.  Widney,  special,  Noble  county;  F. 
W.  Frank  '14,  Orange  county;  W.  E. 
Shrode  '17,  Posey  county;  R.  S.  Fonts 
'17,  Putnam  county;  Calvin  Griffith,  spe- 
cial, Ripley  county;  R.  G,  East,  spe- 
cial, Shelby  county;  P.  G.  Riley  '17, 
Spencer  county;  P.  G.  Riley  '17,  Starke 
county;  T.  A.  Parker  '16,  Steuben  county; 
H.  S.  Benson  '16,  Sullivan  county;  Otis 
Crane,  special,  Tippecanoe  county;  R.  D. 
Girard  '14,  Tipton  county;  M.  A.  Nye 
'IS,  Union  county;  R.  N.  Atkinson  '17, 
Vanderburg  county;  H.  S.  Royce  '17, 
Wabash  county;  R.  E.  Wilson  '17,  Wash- 
ington county;  K.  C.  Salisbury  '04,  Wells 
county;  1*.  R.  Bausman  '15.  White  coun- 
ty; H.  L.  Hummel  *17,  Whitley  county. 
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Insures  Cow  Health 


I  'HE  insulating  blanket  of  still  air  in  a 
Natco  stable  wall  prevents  sudden  tem- 
perature changes.  It  protects  the  health  of 
your  cows  and  keeps  up  the  milkflow  in 
uncertain  weather.  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
walls  do  not  gather  moisture  as  do  walls  of 
solid  masonry,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease, 
dirt  or  foul  odors. 


Natco  Barns 


are  a  permanent  investment  —  not  an  expense. 
They  need  no  painting  and  very  seldom  require 
repairs.  They  withstand  severest  windstorms  and 
are  fire-safe,  being  constructed  of  burnt  clay  tile. 
Natco  walls  are  exceedingly  strong.  Masons  lay 
up  these  walls  very  rapidly,  easily  handling  the 
large-size  units. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  build  it  with  Natco  Hollow 
Tile.  Many  uses  are  pictured  and  explained  in  our  book, 
*'  Natco  on  the  Farm."    Write  for  it  today  — free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1219  Fulton  Building      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23   Factories  assure  a  wide  and 
econonmical  distribution 

Write  us  what  you  intend  to  build. 
We  have  plans  for  many  types  of  farm 
buildings — free.         Ask  for  them. 


Section  of  Natco 
wall  showing 
still    air  spaces 
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Nunnally's 

The  Candy  of  the  South 

Every  Box  a  Treat  of  Delicious 
Sweets.   We  Carry  a  Com- 
plete Line. 

University  Pharmacy 

305  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 

Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 


IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS  AT  PURDUE. 

A  foundation  herd  of  pure  bred  Guern- 
sey cattle  has  been  established  at  Purdue. 
Professor  O.  E,  Reed  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, has  purchased  six  two-year  old  heif- 
ers from  Charles  L.  Hill,  importer  and 
breeder  of  Guernsey  cattle  of  Rosendale, 
Wisconsin.     These  heifers  were  import- 
ed into  this  country  last  May,  and  repre- 
sent the  ibest  blood    on    the    Island  of 
Guernsey.     Four  of  the    heifers  have 
freshened  and  are  now  on  Advanced  Reg- 
ister test.   A  young  bull  was  also  obtain- 
ed from  this  same  importation;  he  is  an 
exceptionally  well  bred  bull.     His  sire 
is  out  of  the  best  known  and  most  famous 
cow  on  the  Island  and  his  dam  is  a  won- 
derful producer.     She  was  imported  this 
year  for  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of 
Guernseys  in  this  country.     The  names 
of  the  imported  heifers  are  as  follows: 
Imp.  La  Marselaise  of  Corneilles,  94259, 
Imp.  Betty's  Prize,  94246, 
Imp.  Lady  Peer's  Darling,  94275, 
Imp.  Jeanette  of  Seigneurie,  94269, 
Imp.  Ladyship  II  of  St.  Catheirine,  94263. 
Imp.  Rosetta  III  of  Annevilles,  94254. 


"Piggy"  Lambert,  basketball,  base- 
ball and  assistant  football  coach  of  Pur- 
due, was  elected  president  of  the  West- 
ern Intercollegiate  Basketball  Associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  of  that  organization 
which  was  held  at  Chicago  September  13. 
Lambert  will  succeed  L.  W.  St.  John,  of 
Ohio  State,  and  his  election  to  this  im- 
portant position  is  looked  upon  with 
pride  by  his  friends  at  this  University. 


The  soft  road  is  a  good  one  to  take 
if  you  are  not  going  anywhere. 


Hinlicst  qiialHv- 
Sold  by  wciiiht 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildin^^s — Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 


not  duly 
1  for  CnK 


Ai'Oij-o-Kkyhtonk  (Ifilviiiii/cMl  Sli 
HidiiiK  piirpoHCH,  I. lit  an-  Hpct  iiilly  ml 
and  nil  «>xp<)HC(l  Hlicft  iiiclal  work.    K  i  vs  i  on  i:  ( 
I'latfH  «r(>  miccnialcd.    Hold  by  IcadiiiK  dealers.  I 
added  Ixdow  rcKular  linmdH.  Hliall  \vi>  neiid  our"  lW«t  t 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  BldK..PIUghurKh.Pa. 


ic(d  Tor  KoofiiiK  ivnd 
•Is.  Tanks.  SpoutinK, 
uS  ri-  Ki,  KoolinK'l'in 
lok  for  the  Kevstono 
rHuildiiiK«"lHH)kh«t? 
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IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL  VERA  H.  GLIDEWELL 

Spotted  Poland  Hogs  White  Rock  Chickens 

Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINFIBLD,  INDIANA 

Feeding     of  Texas  Bred  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  a  Specialty. 


The  Varsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfeci  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  LaFayette 


boncuj  Bruiiii  (Cloihft 

SUITS,  OVERCOATS  AND  TOP 
COATS 

Sheep  Lined  Coats,  Mackinaws,  Sweat- 
ers, Gloves,  Shirts,  in  fact,  everything 
you  need  can  be  supplied  at  this  store. 

See  Our  Windows. 

THE  HUB 

B.  &  J.  Hirsh  West  Side  Square 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

The  honey  bee  is  too  important  for 
the  farmer  to  leave  out  of  consideration 
when  he  makes  his  many  preparations  for 
winter. 

To  afford  protection  and  comfort  to 
his  domestic  animals  proper  quarters  and 
special  advantages  for  feeding,  resting, 
etc.,  are  readily  contributed. 

The  honey  bee,  however  insignifi- 
cant a  creature  it  may  be,  is  also  worthy 
of  attention.  Little  does  the  farmer  rea- 
lize that  in  the  blustery  days  of  January 
and  February  the  life  of  the  honey  bee  is 
determined  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  hive, 
the  amount  of  honey  available,  and  many 
other  factors  which  may  readily  be  cor- 
rected by  giving  the  bees  just  a  little  of 
his  time  and  attention. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the 
bees  for  the  winter  by  seeing  that  they 
have  sufficient  honey  and  by  some  method 
of  packing  give  them  the  advantage  of 
every  comfort  possible.  This  action  will 
not  only  award  the  farmer  a  larger  num- 
ber of  colonies  to  live  through  the  winter 
but  these  colonies  will  also  be  stronger. 


PROF.  CHRISTIE  TALKS  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

An  interesting  talk  was  recently 
given  to  the  Agricultural  Society  by  Prof. 
G.  I.  Christie,  head  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment. Prof.  Christie  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Washington,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  government  work. 

Prof.  Christie  pointed  out  that  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  and  the  indus- 
trial unrest  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  provide  a  definite  recon- 
struction program  and  may  not  in  any 
way  be  attributed  to  the  prices  which  the 
farmer  is  receiving  for  his  products.  He 
quoted  statistics  to  prove  that  the  high 
prices  the  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay  is 
due  to  the  profit  being  made  by  the  mid- 
dleman and  to  the  increased  overhead 
expense  of  industries,  caused  by  in- 
creased labor  wages. 

Prof.  Christie  predicted  a  grealty  in- 
(  r(uised  demand  for  foodstuffs  and  said 
that  food  prices  would  undoubtedly  go 
still  higher.  He  offered  as  a  solution  of 
food  price  probhMu,  judgment  in  buying 
and  conservation  on  Hit  part  of  the  house- 
wife. 
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The  "Constitution"  of  To-day — Electrically  Propelled 


THE  U.  S.  S.  "New  Mexico,"  the  first 
battleship  of  any  nation  to  be  electri- 
cally propelled,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  scientific  age.  She  not 
only  develops  the  maximum  power  and, 
with  electrical  control,  has  greater  flexi- 
bility of  maneuver,  which  is 
a  distinct  naval  advantage, 
but  also  gives  greater  econ- 
omy. At  10  knots,  her 
normal  cruising  speed,  she 
will  steam  on  less  fuel  than 
the  best  turbine-driven  ship 
that  preceded  her. 


Figures  that  tell  the 
Story  of  Achievement 


The  electric  generating 
plant,  totaling  28,000  horse- 
power, and  the  propulsion 
equipment  of  the  great  super-dreadnaught 
were  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Their  operation  has  demonstrated  the  superi- 
ority of  electric  propulsion  over  old-time 
ihethods  and  a  wider  application  of  this 
principle  in  the  merchant  marine  is  fast 
making  progress. 


Length— 624  feet 
Width-97  feet 
Displacement— 32,000  tons 
Fuel  capacity— a  million 

gallons  (fuel  oil) 
Power— 28,000  electrical 

horsepower 
Speed— 21  knots 


Six  auxiliary  General  Electric  Turbine-Gen- 
erators of  400  horsepower  each,  supply 
power  for  nearly  500  motors,  driving  pumps, 
fans,  shop  machinery,  and  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry appliances,  etc. 

Utilizing  electricity  to  propel  ships  at  sea 
marks  the  advancement  of 
another  phase  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  in  which  the 
General  Electric  Company 
is  the  pioneer.  Of  equal 
importance  has  been  its 
part  in  perfecting  electric 
transportation  on  land, 
transforming  the  potential 
energy  of  waterfalls  for  use 
in  electric  motors,  develop- 
ing the  possibilities  of  electric  lighting  and 
many  other  similar  achievements. 

As  a  result,  so  general  are  the  applications 
of  electricity  to  the  needs  of  mankind  that 
scarcely  a  home  or  individual  today  need 
be  without  the  benefits  of  General  Electric 

products  and  service. 


An  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  "  New  Mexico, "  entitled, 
'  The  Electric  Ship,"  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Address 
General  Electric  Conapany,  Desk  44,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


jGeneral  Office 
i^chenectady:  N.Y 


Sales  Offices  m 
all  large  cities^* 


95-108-1 
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HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

lliililjl 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 

[ii—i 

A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Department, 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 


2,628    STUDENTS    ENROLL    AT  PUR- 
DUE. 

The  Agricultural  students  lead  with 
a  total  of  567.  The  enrollment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Fresh.  Soph.  Jun.  Sen.  Spe. 


Agriculture 

251 

112 

89 

93 

22 

Chem.  Eng. 

139 

90 

47 

33 

1 

Civil  Eng. 

145 

95 

62 

32 

2 

Elec.  Eng. 

236 

119 

66 

37 

2 

Mech.  Eng. 

257 

154 

82 

68 

4 

Four  Year  Phar.  3 

3 

2 

4 

Two  Year  Phar.  35 

14 

Science   

129 

82 

56 

51 

11 

Total   

1195 

655 

404 

332 

42 

Grand  Total 

..2628 

George  A.  Ross,  Purdue  '16,  has  been 

chosen  as  a  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Purdue  Alumni  Association.  This  office 
has  been  newly  created  and  Mr.  Ross  is 
now  located  in  Lafayette, 


''THE  VESEY  LAW" 

(Continued  from  page  63) 
uates,  however,  may  apply  for  the  life 
state  license  provided  they  have  met  re- 
quirements of  professional  training,  char- 
acter and  fitness  required  for  the  pro- 
visional certificate  and,  in  addition,  have 
taught  successfully  at  least  fifty  months. 

Graduates  of  1919  classes  should  ap- 
ply to  their  respective  institutions  for 
provisional  certificates.  Teachers  in 
service  who  are  graduates  of  approved 
courses  and  have  had  the  required  fifty 
months  of  successful  experience,  should 
secure  application  blank  and  make  appli- 
cation to  the  state  department  for  the 
life  certificate. 


CATTLE    LICE    AND    THEIR  ERADI- 
CATION. 

(Continued  from  page  73) 
mix  well  with  hard  water  and  can  be  used 
widiout  injury  to  the  animal.  The  nicotine 
dips  also  mix  well  with  hard  water.  Coal 
tar  creosote  dips,  while  very  effective, 
sometimes  does  injury  when  used  with 
hard  water. 

From  the  a])ove  discussion  it  is  evi- 
dent that  lice  can  bo  entirely  extermi- 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 
will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 


A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 


Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.    Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 

Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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nated  by  exercising  the  proper  care. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  any  farmer  having 
cattle  infected  with  lice.  Feeds,  hous- 
ing, and  labor  are  too  high  now  to  have 
anything  but  the  best  of  live  stock  in 
prime  condition  for  feeding.  Each  farmer 
should  determine  by  careful  examination 
of  his  cattle  whether  any  lice  are  pres- 
ent. Early  discovery  of  the  parasites  and 
prompt  treatment  will  pay  in  increased 
and  cheapened  gains  between  now  and 
spring. 


APPLE-TREE  BORERS. 

(Continued  from  page  86) 
low  color  about  an  inch  in  length  with  a 
large,  flat  head  and  very  rough  segments 
of  the  body.  Pupation  takes  place  within 
the  burrow  very  similar  to  the  pupation 
of  the  Round-headed  Borer,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  the  adults  appear,  ready  to 
start  another  life-cycle.  Thus  one  year 
is  required  to  complete  the  life-cycle  of 
the  Flat-headed  Borer,  whereas  three 
years  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
Round-headed  Borer. 


As  healthy,  well  established  trees  are 
rarely  attacked  by  this  borer,  its  ravages 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  keeping  the 
young  trees  in  a  thrifty  growing  condi- 
tion. The  deterrent  soap  and  emulsion 
washes  recommended  for  the  Round- 
headed  Barers  are  as  effective  in  the  pre- 
vention of  attacks  of  the  Flat-headed 
Borer,  likewise  the  methods  of  digging 
them  out  is  the  same  in  each  case.  Thus 
if  careful  attention  is  paid  to  their  pre- 
vention and  they  are  carefully  removed 
by  digging  out,  if  once  established  in  a 
tree,  the  great  loss  due  to  their  inroads 
can  be  prevented  or  at  least  greatly  re- 
duced. 


THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT. 

(Continued  from  page  74) 
islies  most  of  the  funds  loaned  under  the 
act. 

While  this  act  was  passed  only  a  lit- 
tle over  three  years  ago,  it  is  already  on 
a  substantial  business  foundation.  Com- 
missioner Norris,  speaking  for  the  fed- 
eral board,  says: 


Reliable  Heater  Fountain 


WARM  WATER  IN  ZERO  WEATHER 

All  feeders  are  agreed  that  plenty  of  fresh,  warm  water  is 
essential  to  successful  winter  feeding  of  hogs. 

Realizing  this  growing  need  we  have  equipped  our  famous 
RELIABLE  FOUNTAIN  with  a  lamp  heater  and  are  offering  it  to 
the  trade  under  the  same  guarantee  as  our  summer  fountain. 
Made  from  very  heavy  gauge  galvanized  iron,  has  no  valves  or 
floats,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Demand  the  best.  Ask  your  dealer  to  get  prices.  Prompt 
delivery. 

Crawfordsville  Wire  &  Nail  Co. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 
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Lights  the  Panama  Canal 

PRECIOUS  millions  of  shipping  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Every 
possible  safeguard  protects  it  And 
the  light  that  makes  passage  risk-free  is 
Carbide  Gas — simple,  dependable,  brilliant. 

These  same  wonderful  qualities  have  made 
Carbide  Gas  the  lighting  standard  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  country  homes.  They  make 
their  own  gas  from  Union  Carbide  and  water — 
use  it  to  light  their  houses  and  barns,  to  cook 
their  meals. 

The  story  of  Union  Carbide  reads  like  magic — 
the  white  ma^ic  of  the  brightest  and  softest  light 
known. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  an  interesting  new 
booklet  if  you  will  say  the  word. 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 

902    Dept.  512 
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A  Higher  Ideal 

There  would  be  no  advantage 
in  devoting  the  most  valuable 
years  of  one's  life  to  gain 
knowledge  and  experience,  if 
greater  possibilities  and  achieve- 
ments were  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  then  proper  to  assume 
that  because  of  his  exceptional 
scientific  training  the  agricul- 
tural college  man  is  progres- 
sive, Avell  advised  in  the  most 
modern  dairy  practices  and 
the  methods  that  are  likely  to 
make  dairying  the  most  profit- 
able. 

You  know  that  profitable 
dairy  production  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  cleanliness,  and 
you  should  also  know  that 

^       f-^^^^r>a  iryjnan's  ^^^^^ 

is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
cleanliness  that  is  productive  of 
the  highest  quality  dairy  prod- 
ucts, because  it  is  used  for 
thorough  and  sanitary  cleaning 
by  all  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  supply  man  to  fill 
your  order.    It  cleans  clean. 


in  every 
package. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 
Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


"The  August  report  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  board  because  it  has 
brought  the  system  to  a  mile  post  in  its 
career,  in  that  loans  have  been  made  to 
over  one  hundred  thousand  bona  fida 
farmers  and  these  loans  now  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  system 
is  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  and  if  we 
were  to  close  our  doors  today  we  could, 
from  the  business  on  our  books,  pay  all 
salaries,  expenses  and  dividends  for  twen- 
ty years  to  come.  For  this  reason,  the 
board  is  recommending  to  congress  that 
all  appropriations  by  congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the  sys- 
tem shall  cease,  and  that  these  expenses 
shall  be  borne  by  the  system  itself." 

This  act  has  already  proved  a  stimu- 
lis  to  better  farming,  and  has  enabled 
many  men  of  limited  capital  to  enlarge 
their  farming  operations.  More  men 
should  take  advantage  of  this  excellent 
method  of  securing  capital. 

(Credit  is  due  the  "Experiment  Sta- 
tion Record;  col,  55"  for  data  for  this 
article.) 


RENOVATION    OF    CLOTHING  FOR 
WINTER  USE. 

(Continued  from  page  81) 
Corduroy  has  been  used  a  great  deal 
for  sport  coats,  baby  coats  and  robes.  Cor- 
duroy may  be  cleaned  by  washing  in 
soap  and  water.  Use  a  solution  of  mild 
soap,  souse  the  garment  up  and  down  in 
the  soapy  water,  changing  it  as  it  be- 
comes soiled.  Rinse  and  hang  up  drip- 
ping wet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not 
stretched  out  of  shape  while  drying.  Dry 
in  the  wind  if  possible.  When  the  gar- 
ment is  thoroughly  dry,  brush  with  a 
stiff  brush  to  raise  the  nap. 

Spots  are  very  troublesome  on  cloth- 
ing. The  general  method  of  removing  a 
grease  spot  is  to  place  a  blotting  paper 
or  cotton  cloth  under  the  spot  and  apply 
some  dissolving  solution  such  as  chloro- 
form, then  sponge  it  off  with  gasoline. 
Frequently  rings  will  appear  where  the 
cleaning  solution  has  extended  over  the 
si)ol.  This  may  often  be  prevented  by 
rubl)ing  with  an  uneven  stroke  or  by  nib- 
l)ing  towards  the  centre  of  the  spot.  Paint 
spots  are  dissolved  with  chloroform  or 
ctluT,  jind  IlKMi  bruslied  out  witli  gaso- 
line. 
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JED-ESW,  May  6.  1919. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Walden, 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
17  Battery  Place, 

New  York,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:- 

Yours  of  May  2nd  at  hand.     I  would  state  that  as  usual 
in  her  former  tests,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  consumed  a  large 
proportion  of^u^falo  Corn  Gluten  FeeS^ rang_ing_£rom_three_t o, 
four  pounds  per  day  during  the  entj,^^  She  is  now  at 

fifteen  years  of  age  in  perfect  physical  condition  and  is 
due  to  calve  in  August,  and  we  look  for  another  large  record 
from  her,  showing  that  the  feed  she  has  consumed  in  past  years 
has  done  her  no  haf-m.      It  is  safe  to  say  she  has  consumed 
while  making  her  eight  yearly  records  over  six  tons  of 
Gluten  Feed. 

Yours  truly. 

Hood  Farm, 


FEED  yp 


/ 


30C  T>OU?-'DS 


Made  by 

Corn  Products  Refinii^  Co. 

New  York  ckicsigo 
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Zinn  Store 

is  emphatically  a 

Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE, 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 


Mending  is  something  every  thrifty 
housewife  must  do.  A  tear  or  worn 
place  should  be  mended  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears, or  at  least  it  should  be  done  before 
the  garment  is  laundered  for  it  prevents 
further  wear  and  makes  the  patch  less 
noticeable.  Frequently  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  reinforce  garments  when  the  extra 
wear  comes  when  making  them  for  it  will 
save  a  patch  later. 

Dyeing  is  becoming  a  saving  for 
every  home  maker.  Any  garment  that  is 
sun-faded,  streaked  or  dull  may  be  made 
useful  by  careful  dyeing.  All  the  articles 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  being 
dyed  else  poor  results  will  be  secured. 
Purchase  a  reliable  dye.  Wool  and  cot- 
ton require  different  kinds  of  dye.  Fol- 
low the  directions  on  the  package  very 
carefully.  Always  have  enough  liquid  in 
the  dye-bath  to  cover  the  garment  en- 
tirely. 

There  are  many  possibilities  along 
the  line  of  making  over  garments  and  in 
those  days  when  fashion  lends  itself  to  a 
charm  in  combination  of  colors  and  ma- 
terials, the  ingenious  woman  can  remodel 
the  old  garments  that  she  may  find  in  the 


Lefax  Data  Sheets 


SPECIAL  SETS 


Air  Gas  Refrigeration 

Architecture 

Business 

Chemical  Analysis 
Chemical  Tables 
Electricity  A.  C. 
Electricity  D.  C. 
Hydraulics 
Machine  Design 
Mathematics 


Metallurgy 

Military 

Mining 

Motors  and  Generators 
Power  Plants  and 

Transmission  Lines 
Railway  Construction 
Reinforced  Concrete 
Steam 
Surveying 


COME  IN  AND  LOOK  IT  OVER.   NO  CHARGES. 

GABLER,  The  Student  Store 
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The  5-Ton  and  10-Ton  "CATERPILLAR"  Tractors 

were  officially  adopted,  and  designated  in 
1917  as  "5-Ton  and  lO-Ton  Artillery  Tractors" 
by  the  Ordnance  Department,   U.  S.  Army. 


TRACTORS 


REC.  U.S.  PAT.  OFR 


Every  farmer  knows  that  the  better  the  seed  bed  is  prepared,  the  nearer  the  right  time 
the  crop  is  planted,  the  bigger  will  be  the  crop  yield.  But  many  farmers  do  not  yet  know 
that  the  "Caterpillar"  is  the  one  tractor  that  puts  such  work  always  within  their  power. 

In  the  great  world  war  the  "Caterpillar"  demonstrated  its  dependable 
power  and  endurance.  On  the  farm  you  can  drive  it  day  and  night  if 
you  wish — you  can  plow  any  field  as  deeo  as  vou  want  to,  whenever 
you  are  ready  and  faster  than  you  ever  plowed  before. 

These  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  are  the 
models  used  by  the  U.  S.  and  Allied 
governments.  Their  great  strength,  power 
and  stamina,  built  for  war's  emergency, 
are  ready  now  to  work  for  you. 

The  5 -Ton  model  develops  3, 1 00  pounds 
draw  bar  pull  at  a  plowbg  speed  of  3 


miles  per  hour  and  easily  draws  four  '  4 
inch  plows  at  a  plowing  depth  of  6  to  10 
inches.  Carries  and  lays  its  own  track. 
Turns  in  its  own  length.  Three  speeds 
and  reverse.  Travels  -faster  than  5  miles 
per  hour  on  the  road.  Mud.  soft  soil  or 
sand  can  not  stop  it.  That's  the  kind  of 
tractor  every  good  farmer  wants. 


Get  complete  information  about 
the  "Caterpillar."  Write  Today  - 


The  HOLT  Manufacturing  Co.,Inc 

There  is  but  one  "CXIEBpiflftB' -  HOLT  builds  it. 


Atlanta.  Ga. 
Fargo.  N.  D. 
Kanias  City.  Mo. 


Peoria,  Illinois. 

Factories:    Peoria,  111.  and  Stockton,  Cal. 

Branches  and  Distributors: 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Memphis.  Tenn.  San  Francisco  Cal. 

New  York.  N  Y.  Spokane.  Wash. 


Wichita,  Kans. 
Calgary,  Alberta 
London.  E.  C. 
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STOCK    SALE    CATALOGS  A 
SPECIALTY. 


old  trunks  or  the  closets.  It  requires 
serious  thinking  and  planning,  perhaps 
the  spending  of  some  money,  hut  the  gar- 
ment, if  well  made  will  be  worth  while. 
But  before  beginning  the  making  over  of 
a  garment  it  is  well  to  ask  oneself: 

(1)  Is  it  worth  making  over? 

(2)  It  is  necessary  to  rip  the  gar- 
ment to  pieces,  or  can  I  use  some  of  the 
old  seams  as  they  are? 

(3)  Shall  I  add  any  expense  to  the 
dress  by  buying  trimmings,  etc.? 

(4)  Do  I  really  need  the  garment  or 
do  I  have  the  "make  over  craze"? 

Study  the  magazines  and  find  designs 
that  require  two  different  kinds  of  ma- 
terial as  those  designs  are  easier  to  use 
for  make-over  garments.  Perhaps  the 
father's  overcoat  is  worn  shabby  in 
places,  but  here  will  be  plenty  of  ma- 
terial to  make  the  little  boy  a  coat;  or  a 
dress  may  be  made  for  the  little  girl  from 
an  old  dress  of  the  mother's. 

Suits  are  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing make-over  problem.  Splendid  coat 
dresses  are  made  from  suits  after  the 
linings  are  removed,  and  a  collar  and 


''MADE  IN  INDIANA" 

Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law — Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
G%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  "KINGAN'S"  Digester  Tnnkngo  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

GATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.    Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.   This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Peed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  "We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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HANSEN'S 

Dairy  Preparations 

For  cheese  and  butter  making  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  in  largest  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  Hansen's  prepara- 
tions are  standard.  They  are  pure,  con- 
centrated, and  simple  to  use. 

Use  Hansen's  Rennet  Tablets,  Ren- 
net Extract  or  Lactic  Ferment  Culture 
for  cheese  making  (in  the  small  dairy- 
Junket    Brand    Buttermilk   Tablets  are 

used  to  advantage  for  cheese  making). 

Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color,  and 
Hansen's  Cheese  Color  are  used  in  the 
finest  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
Hansen's  products  are  on  sale  at  drug  or 
dairy  supply  stores  or  sent  direct. 

"The  Story  of  Cheese  Making"  by  J. 
B,  Frederiksen,  free  on  request. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


cuff  set  are  added,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of 
wool  embroidery  or  braiding. 

To  be  careful  of  clothes  which  are 
in  every  day  use  is  one  of  the  truest 
economics  that  girls  can  learn.  When 
hanging  up  clothing  it  should  be  brushed, 
shaken  and  reshaken. 

Some  points  in  proper  care  are: 

1.  Hang  up  the  clothing  so  they  will 
not  become  wrinkled. 

2.  Sponge  and  press  woolen  gar- 
ments. 

3.  Keep  all  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes 
carefully  sewed  on. 

4.  When  the  skirt  belting  or  band 
wears  out,  replace  with  a  new  one. 

5.  Put  new  ruffles  or  facings  on 
petticoats. 

6.  Darn  your  stockings. 

7.  Keep  shoes  repaired  and  polished. 

8.  Keep  gloves  clean,  place  away 
neatly  in  a  box  when  not  in  use. 

9.  Keep  hats  well  brushed. 

10.  Always  keep  coats  on  hangers. 


If  you  want  to  be  well  informed,  take 
a  paper;  even  a  paper  of  pins  will  give 
you  some  points. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 

I  ^1 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

A.  &  C.  Stone  and  Lime  Co. 

GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA.  RIDGEVILLE,  INDIANA 

General  Office 
IXDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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JOHN  DEERE 

He  Gave  the  World  the 
Steel  Plow 

Be  a  Business  Farmer 

Your  school  has  earned  fame  because  of  the 
great  aid  that  it  has  given  in  making  farming  a 
better  business. 

You  are  in  school  to  equip  yourself  to  make 
farming  a  better  business. 

When  you  leave  to  begin  the  active  work  of 
farming  you  can  do  full  credit  to  your  school  and 
to  yourself  only  by  being  a  good  business  farmer 
right  from  the  start. 

That's  when  you  and  John  Deere  implements 
will  be  on  common  ground. 

These  implements  are  continually  going  out 
from  the  sixteen  John  Deere  factories  to  help  make 
farming  a  better  business. 

For  80  years  they  have  been  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  good  business  farmers — of  men  who 
want  the  best  implements  they  can  get. 

You  will  find  John  Deere  implements  and 
machines  ready  for  you — for  practically  every  farm- 
ing operation. 

And  every  one  of  them  will  do  the  utmost  to 
help  you  make  good  with  your  plans  for  making 
farming  what  it  ought  always  to  be — the  best  busi- 
ness in  the  world. 


John  Deere,     Moline,  Illinois 
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The  Wiser  Way 

To  Increase  Dairy  Profits 

Wise  dairymen  have  discovered  that  the  way  to 
increase  profits  is  to  get  more  milk  without  increasing 
the  production  cost.  This  method  is  made  sasier  than 
any  other  by  International  Special  Dairy  Fsed. 

This  great  ration  is  efficiency  applied  to  feeding. 
It  is  designed  to  make  more  milk.  Has  just  the  proper 
elements  in  the  correct  proportion.  It  cannot  fail. 
Yet  it  costs  no  more  than  any  other  feed.  In  fact 
it  will  cost  less  than  a  whole  grain  feed  besides  giving 
you  a  profit  from  selling  the  grain.  Order  a  ton  for 
trial.  Apply  to  the  mills  if  your  deal- 
er cannot  supply  you  immediately. 


International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis      -       -       -  Minnesota 


I^NATIONAL 

iui^airy  Feed 


J 


Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.   Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS.  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:     KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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XTOWordsThdt Spell  P-RO-FIT 
For  Dairymen 

Do  you  know  that  90%  of  the  dairy  cows^Of  America  are  underfed? 
Do  you  know  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  dairy  cows  would  be  BETTER  pro- 
ducers if  they  were  fed  the  proper  ration  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity?  Try  this  experiment 
and  see  for  yourself  the  increased  milk  production  you  will  get — begin  feeding 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIGtrDiUmr  RATION 

to  your  milking  herd,  two  parts  Schumacher  and  one  part  Big  "Q/* 
in  the  same  amount  you  usually  feed,  together  with  ensilage  or  other  rough- 
age. After  three  or  four  days,  begin  increasing  the  amount  1  pound  per  cow  at  each  feeding 
and  keep  increasing  as  long  as  each  cow  increases  her  milk  production,  until  she  has  reached 
her  maximum  flow.  Some  of  your  cows  will  handle  more  feed  than  others.  Watch  the  results  on 
each  individual  cow  and  feed  each  cow  to  the  limit — the  increased  milk  production  will  repay  you 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  additional  feed.  Mr.  Fred  Lehman,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  proved  that  max- 
imum feeding  increased  his  profits  $S5.30  during  April  from  4  cows. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  Dairy  Ration  fed  in  combination  will 

solve  your  feeding  problem,  and  if  fed  as  directed  will  insure  maximum  production  and  profits. 

These  feeds  make  feading  easy,  economical 

and  accurate.   SCHUMACHER  FEED  (the  carbohydrate  ra- 
tion) and  BIG  "Q"  (the  high  quality  protein  ration)  have 
Unusual  palatability.  high  digestibility  ahd  nutrition.  Thirty-five 
World's  Champion  Dairy  Cows  have  made  their  World's  Records 
with  these  feeds-^undeniable  proof  that  they  are  the  greatest 
dairy  feeds  in  the  world.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you, 


Write  for  FREE  Folder,  "Long  Time  Milk  Produc- 

tion  and  How  to  Get  it"— also  tells  how  to  feed  dairy  cows  dur- 
ing entire  lactation  periods  for  best  results. 

|Tl^e  Quaker  Qaits  G>mpaiiy| 

Address:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 

"Deac" 

H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


Carson's 
Drug  Store 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 


College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Go-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 

The  Varsity  Boot 
Shop 

302  State  St.  West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
Men. 

A  onops 

Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square,  Lafayette 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery   and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 


Results! 


The  Cost  per  pound 
of  pork  produced 
shows  true  economy 
in  feeding 


25%  to  40%  more  live  hog 
than  from  other  feeds  at  same 
cost  per  pound  of  pork  pro- 
duction— 250  to  280  pound 
hogs  at  six  months  old — these 
are  results  being  secured  by 
users  of 

Purina  Pig  Chow 

Such  results  are  possible  only  be- 
cause Purina  Pig  Chow  is  scientifi- 
cally mixed  to  include  the  right 
proportions  of  food  elements  for  quick 
growth  of  bone  and  flesh  and  for  fatten- 
ing.   It  fattens  while  the  pigs  grow, 
thereby  putting  them  on  the  market 
fully  thirty  daysearlier  than  otherfeeds. 
Put  it  to  the  test.  Ask  for  our  Hog  and 
Steer  Book.   See  your  dealer.    If  he 
can*t  supply  you,  write 

Purina  Mills 

St.  Loui«,  Mo.       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don't  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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MOTORIZE  TFIe  FARM 


After  doing  much  of  the  market  hauling  of  thirty-two  farmers 
around  Eden  Prairie,  Minnesota,  zvith  a  motor  truck  on 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires,  Mr.  C.  P.  Page  states: 
"I  would  not  use  solid  tires  again  under  any  consideration.  Hills, 
mud  and  storms  don't  stop  the  big,  tractive  Goodyear  Cords. 
Their  cushioning  is  saving  truck  repairs  and  depreciation.  They 
also  are  saving  gasoline  and  oil.  I  now  haul  'more  milk  and 
other  loads  in  less  time,  find  the  work  far  easier,  and  note  that 
the  pneumatics  save  our  roads.  Several  people  have  adopted 
them  as  a  result  of  my  experience  zvith  Goodyear  Cords. ' ' 


THE  experience  described  above  affords  an  excellent  example  of  what 
pneumatic  truck  tires  are  accomplishing  for  farmers.  Every  limitation 
hitherto  placed  on  the  farm  use  of  motor  trucks  by  solid  tires  has  been  removed 
with  the  perfected  pneumatic  tire.  For  this  reason,  Goodyear' s  pioneer 
work  in  developing  cord  pneumatic  truck  tires  has  been  extremely  oppor- 
tune; it  has  led  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  farm  trucks  during  a  serious  scarcity 
of  farm  labor.  Now,  farmers  are  finding  it  extremely  advantageous  to  employ 
Goodyear-Cord-equipped  trucks  with  other  time-saving  motor  units  and, 
thus,  to  motorize  their  work  quite  completely.  Special  information  con- 
cerning the  use  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  on  farms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Motorizc-The-Farm  Department  of  this  company,  at  Akron. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throufrhout  the  World 
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Something  of  the  Valve  of  Soil  Surveys  to 
the  Practical  Farmers 

Prof.  O.  H.  Sears. 


THE  most  important  material  prob- 
lem of  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Success  or  failure  in  agriculture  is  large- 
ly dependent  on  the  crop  producing  pow- 
er of  the  soil.  A  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant asset  is  therefore  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  the  best  results  in  any 
system  of  farming. 

The  great  variation  in  the  agricultural 
value  of  soils,  their  tillage  and  fertilizer 
requirements  and  crop  adaptability  has 
lead  to  many  attempts  to  divide  the  land 
into  areas  of  the  same  general  character. 
Soils  formed  by  the  same  agencies  from 
similar  kinds  of  material  hav^e  been  found 
to  correspond  very  well  in  their  crop  pro- 
ducing abilities  and  since  crop  produc- 
tion is  the  most  important  function  of  the 
soil  it  would  seem  logical  to  classify  them 
on  this  basis.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  this  the  basis  of  differeritiating 
soils  and  from  it  developed  a  system  of 
classification  in  which  the  following  fac- 
tors are  considered:  (1)  Texture  or  the 
size  of  the  individual  soil  particles,  (2) 
Kind  of  material  from  which  the  soil  was 
derived,  which  includes  ihe  various  kinds 
of  minerals  and  rocks,  (3j  Agency  of 
formation,  as  glaciers,  streams,  lakes, 
etc.,  (4)  Special  properties  among  which 
are,  color,  drainage,  topography,  lime 
content,  (5)  Rainfall,  (6)  Temperature. 
The  last  two  of  these  are  usually  so  uni- 
form in  a  given  area  that  they  are  given 
consideration  but  once  while  the  others 
very  frequently  show  great  variation. 

Soils  which  are  similar  in  all  of  these 
properties  except  the  first  are  placed  in 
a  group  known  as  a  series  and  are  given 
a  "series  name"  as  Miami  soils.  The 
texture,  which  exerts  more  influence  on 
the  plant  than  perhaps  any  other  prop- 
erty, is  given  a  "class  name"  as  silt  loam. 


fine  sandy  loam.  The  soil  "type"  is  the 
unit  for  classification  and  is  indicated  by 
prefixing  the  series  name  to  the  class 
name  as  Miami  silt  loam. 

The  soil  survey  consists  of  classifying 
and  mapping  the  soils  of  a  given  area.  In 
Indiana  the  county  is  taken  as  a  unit,  the 
area  is  gone  over  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  soil  types  are  traced  and 
shown  on  maps.  Where  topographic  sur- 
veys have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
Geologic  Survey  they  are  used  as  base 
maps,  but  where  these  are  not  available 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  plane-table 
traverse  survey  locating  the  roads, 
streams  and  houses  as  well  as  the  boun- 
daries of  the  soil  types.  These  detail 
maps  are  made  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to 
the  inch  and  are  of  sufficient  accuracy 
for  use  for  any  purposes  requiring  exact 
locations  even  to  routing  armies  in  times 
of  war. 

The  report  of  the  soil  survey  consists 
of  an  engraved  map  and  a  description  of 
the  area.  In  describing  an  area  the  report 
gives  the  location  and  boundary,  the  gen- 
eral physical  characteristics  including  the 
topography,  natural  drainage,  etc.,  the 
general  agricultural  conditons  such  as  the 
general  type  and  methods  of  farming,  the 
rotations  practiced  and  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  fertilizers  used.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  size  of  farm  and 
value  of  farm  lands.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  individual  soil  types  discusses 
their  origin,  mode  of  formation,  general 
characteristics  and  distribution.  Sugges- 
tions for  improvement  in  the  management 
of  the  soil  based  on  experimental  data 
obtained  on  similar  types  of  soil  are  often 
included. 

The  soil  survey  obtains  information  of 
considerable  value  to  several  classes  of 
people.  The  farmer  can  see  the  char- 
acter and  location  of  the  several  types  of 
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soil  on  his  farm  and  by  referring  to  in- 
vestigations determining  what  methods 
have  been  most  profitable  on  land  similar 
to  his  own.  The  reports  serve  as  a  guide 
for  land  investors  not  only  among  the 
farmers,  but  also  for  bankers  and  real 
estate  men.  Insurance  companies  ob- 
tain valuable  knowledge  relative  to  fixing 
premiums  on  crop  insurance  and  to  the 
scientist  needs  for  further  investigation 
are  suggested.  Descriptions  of  soils  are 
simplified,  standardized  and  made  intelli- 
gible and  the  field  of  usefulness  of  knowl- 
edge previously  obtained  is  broadened. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  did  the  first  class- 
ifying and  mapping  of  soils  in  1899,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1914  had  mapped 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lion acres,  employing  at  that  time  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty  men.  The  work  is  so 
arranged  that  the  men  work  in  the  north- 
ern states  during  the  summer  and  go 
south  during  the  winter.  Besides  the  m.en 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  many 
of  the  states  are  co-operating  in  the  work 
in  the  state  and  furnish  the  same  number 
of  men  as  are  sent  by  the  Bureau, 

Previous  to  1919  twenty-eight  counties 
had  been  surveyed  in  Indiana.    The  first 


ten  of  these  were  mapped  entirely  by  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  while  in  the  others  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Geology  co-op- 
erated. Beginning  this  year  the  Soils 
and  Crops  Department  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  are  co-oper- 
atirg  in  this  work.  Four  men  hav^e  been 
in  the  field  since  May  and  have  classified 
and  mapped  the  soils  of  one  entire  coun- 
ty, Decatur,  and  have  finished  an  incom- 
]*iete  survey  of  Adams  county.  In  addi- 
lion  to  the  report  which  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  will  make  on  these  counties,  the 
Station  will  publish  a  report  containing 
the  same  general  information  along  with 
the  chemical  analyses  of  the  various  soil 
types  and  experimental  data  obtained  on 
fields  of  similar  kinds. 

Inasmuch  as  the  soil  survey  furnishes 
such  a  large  amount  of  valuable  inl!orma 
tion  relative  to  the  needs  as  well  as  the 
possibilities  of  our  soils,  a  national  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  built  on  the  soil  sur- 
vey would  insure  for  us  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  the  several  hundred  types  of  soil 
in  the  United  States  and  prevent  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  our 
soils. 


The  Agricultural  College  Graduate 


THE  question  has  often  been  raised 
as  to  extent  the  agricultural  col- 
lege graduates  follow  their  line 
of  training  upon  graduation  and  in  no 
few  cases  has  this  been  taken  as  a  meas- 
ure of  success  of  those  institutions. 

The  reason  for  raising  the  question  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some 
who  are  skeptical  about  agricultural 
courses.  These  critics  take  for  examples, 
as  a  general  rule  for  all,  those  few  who 
do  not  take  up  positions  in  accordance 
with  their  training.  Why  they  do  not  no- 
tice those  that  are  making  use  of  their 
schooling,  as  by  far  the  greater  per  cent 
do,  no  one  knows.  A  typical  criticism 
which  was  overheard  some  time  ago  and 
investigatort,  is  as  follows:  "There  were 
twenty  students  that  entered  Purdue  Unl- 
verHity  during  the  last  twenty  years  and 
there  Is  but  one  of  them  on  the  farm 
now."  Upon  investigation  of  this  partic- 
ular community,  It  was  found  that  twen- 


ty-seven students  had  entered  Purdue  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  Out  of  these, 
eleven  enrolled  in  Science,  three  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  two  in  civil  engi- 
neering, two  in  electrical  engineering, 
four  in  pharmacy  and  five  in  agriculture. 
Two  of  the  five  enrolled  in  agriculture 
died  before  completing  their  courses,  one 
dropped  out  before  graduating,  leaving 
only  two  out  of  the  five  who  entered  as 
agricultural  students  to  graduate  and 
they  are  on  the  farm  now. 

How  many  of  the  science,  pharmacy 
and  engineering  students  are  following 
their  particular  line  of  work  we  are  not 
HO  much  interested  in.  It  is  hardly  ex- 
l)ectcd  that  one  who  comes  to  school  and 
takes  up  an  engineering  course  will  take 
up  agriculture  upon  graduation. 

Due  to  the  Experiment  Stations  and 
Extension  Departments  connected  with 
all  the  land  grant  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  we  are  able  to  get  figures  on 
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the  number  of  men  in  certain  institutions, 
that  have  taken  the  agricultural  courses, 
and  the  per  cent  of  these  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural work  after  graduation.  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  the  oldest  college 
in  the  United  States  teaching  agriculture, 
published  a  bulletin  some  time  ago  in 
which  it  stated  that  996  men  graduated 
from  the  regular  four  year  course  in  agri- 
culture during  the  first  fifty  years  and 
that  877  were  living  in  1912.  It  is  not 
very  surprising  to  see  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  men  took  up  positions  at  that 


number  of  graduates  from  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College  who  are  actual  farmers 
is  32  per  cent  for  the  ten  years  1901-1910, 
as  compared  with  27  per  cent  for  the 
first  fifty  years. 

Another  example  is,  that  from  184 
graduates  from  Illinois  University,  115 
are  actually  farming,  40  are  connected 
with  experiment  stations  and  extension 
departments,  seven  are  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  one  is  editor- 
in-chief  of  an  agricultural  paper,  making 
a  total  of  161  out  of  184  or  about  90  per 


The  field  for  the  agricultural  graduate  is  widening.    More  than  1100  are  needed  annually  to  supply 
the  vacancies  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education. 


time  not  relating  to  agrirculture  when 
you  consider  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
agriculture  has  not  been  seriously  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  scientific  studies 
and  professions  until  recent  years. 
Nevertheless,  over  27  per  cent  of  these 
men  that  graduated  from  the  Michigan 
four  year  course  are  farmers,  nine  per 
cent  are  connected  with  Agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations, '  five  per 
cent  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  twenty  per  cent  in  agricultural 
lines  such  as,  teaching,  forestry,  seed 
growing,  veterinary,  etc.,  making  a  total 
of  61  per  cent  engaged  in  agricultural 
lines.  If  we  consider  more  recent  figures 
of  the  same  institution,  we  find  that  out 
of  the  classes  graduating  from  1901-1905 
inclusive,  72  per  cent  are  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural lines  and  those  graduating 
from  1906-1910  inclusive  are  86  per  cent, 
making  an  average  of  79.5  per  cent  for 
the  ten  years  just  mentioned.    The  total 


cent  that  are  following  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  189  graduates 
from  the  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa 
who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  lines 
132,  or  about  70  per  cent  are  farmers.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  out  of  1,582  per- 
sons that  have  taken  the  short  course  at 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  during 
the  five  years  previous  to  1912  more  than 
90  per  cent  are  employed  on  the  farm. 

Bringing  this  matter  nearer  home,  let 
us  consider  the  data  available  for  Indi- 
ana up  to  1917.  There  were  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  men  that  graduated  from 
1882  to  1915  inclusive.  Ten  of  these  died 
before  graduating.  Of  the  remaining  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  or  45  per  cent  are  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural lines,  two  hundred  and  three 
or  48  per  cent  are  engaged  in  farming, 
making  an  average  of  93.1  per  cent  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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What  has  been  said  of  the  above  col- 
leges holds  true  for  all  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  country.  Considering 
other  countries  we  find  that  if  we  take 
the  figures  for  Great  Britain  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  on  the  Distribution  of  Grants 
of  Agricultural  Education  and  research 
in  1910-11,  we  learn  that  out  of  1,769  stu- 
dents that  took  an  agricultural  course, 
1,447  became  farmers  and  184  land  own- 
ers. In  other  words  there  were  1,631  out 
of  1,769  entered  occupations  relating  to 


against  insects  and  other  pests  that  were 
destructive  to  the  farmers'  crops  and  live 
stock  of  former  years.  They  realize  that 
the  Experiment  Stations  and  Extension 
Departments  are  responsible  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  scientific  knowledge  dis- 
seminated to  the  farmers  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  This 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  seventy-five 
counties  out  of  ninety-two  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  have  county  agents.  (Forty- 
seven  of  these  are  Purdue  graduates.) 
There  are  two  thousand  seven  hundred 


First  hand  information  from  the  agricultural  graduate.    The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 


agriculture  or  a  total  of  more  than  92 
per  cent. 

The  above  figures  clearly  show  that  by 
far  a  greater  percentage  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  graduates  of  recent  years 
are  taking  up  positions  in  harmony  with 
their  college  training.  What  is  more  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  a  greater  percent- 
age of  these  are  returning  to  the  farm. 
This  undoubtedly  is  due  to  several  reasons. 
Chief  among  them  all  is  that  American 
farmers  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  infTeasing  more  rapidly  than  the  farms 
and  they  know  that  if  America  is  to  l'e(ul 
its  millions  as  well  as  the  millions 
abroad,  they  must  use  scientlflc  methods 
in  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  and  in  the  fight 


and  seventy-four  county  agents  in  two 
thousand  three  counties  out  of  a  total  of 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  in 
the  United  States.  What  clearer  evidence 
could  be  obtained  to  show  that  these  de- 
partments are  doing  their  utmost  in 
teaching  the  farmer  the  value  of  scientific 
training? 

Now  the  question  may  be  raised,  "Will 
these  conditions  continue  in  the  future?" 
or  "What  is  the  outlook  for  the  Agricul- 
tural college  graduate  in  the  future?" 
The  outlook  is  most  optimistic.  The  ex- 
periment stations  and  extension  depart- 
ments are  here  to  stay.  Instead  of  de- 
creasing the  number  of  employes  they 
will  increase  them  as  needed.  Taking 
figures  published  by  the  U.  S.  department 
of  agriculture,  there  were  4,485  persons 
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engaged  in  scientific  research  work, 
teaching  agriculture  and  in  experiment 
stations  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1917.  Taking  ten  years  as  the  average  of 
these  offices,  there  would  be  448  persons 
needed  each  year  to  fill  these  vacancies. 

Again,  the  same  report  says  that  there 
were  approximately  16,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  same  year,  not 
including  the  4.485  mentioned  above. 
About  2,100  of  these  are  on  the  scientific 
staff  and  without  a  doubt  hundreds  of 
others  out  of  the  remaining  14,000  are  col- 
lege graduates  doing  work  as  assistants. 
Figuring  the  same  tenure  of  years,  this 
department  would  need  200  men  each 
year  to  fill  its  vacancies.  There  are  2,950 
counties  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  Smith-Lever 
act  is  to  eventually  place  a  county  agent 
in  each  of  these  counties.  The  total  num- 
ber employed  in  extension  work  up  to 
January  1,  1919,  was  4,998  persons  of 
whom  there  were  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four  county  agents 
in  2,300  counties,  1,679  women  home  dem- 
onstrators and  445  boys'  and  girls'  club 
workers. 

Looking  at  the  above  figures  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  number  of  trained  men  and 
women   needed   as   county   agents  and 


home  demonstrators  is  very  large.  A  fair 
estimate  of  these  would  be  from  350  to 
500  each  year. 

Another  field  open  is  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  vocational  schools.  These 
schools  are  just  being  established  and  the 
field  open  to  teaching  is  very  large.  There 
were  2,500  men  and  400  women  engaged 
in  teaching  of  agriculture  in  such  schools 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioners'  re- 
port for  1916.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  schools  are  being  added  to  the 
list  each  year,  it  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate  to  say  that  at  least  300  to  500 
are  needed  annually  to  fill  the  positions 
in  vocational  teaching. 

The  large  manufacturing  concerns  con- 
nected with  the  farmers,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, such  as  the  fertilizer  companies, 
the  manufacturing  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, the  creameries,  etc.,  are  employ- 
ing agricultural  college  graduates.  This 
only  goes  to  show  that  the  field  for  the 
agricultural  college  graduate  is  widening 
and  has  a  most  optimistic  future. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  men  needed 
to  fill  the  vacancies  of  all  the  above  men- 
tioned positions,  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to 
say  that  at  least  1,100  are  needed  annu- 
ally and  with  very  few  exceptions  must 
be  agricultural  college  graduates. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  Its  Organization  Meeting 


November  14,  1919. 

1.  We  declare  our  independence  of 
affiliation  with  any  commercial,  labor  or 
industrial  organization,  but  maintain  a  co- 
operative attitude  toward  all  movements 
promoting  the  welfare  of  American  In- 
stitution. 

2.  We  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
press,  both  agricultural  and  secular  in  its 
promotion  of  high  ideals  and  constructive 
thought. 

3.  We  unqualifiedly  assert  our  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  under  our  American  institutions, 
and  while  recognizing  the  right  of  any 
and  every  class  of  our  people  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  for  material  benefit,  we 
just  as  strongly  assert  the  right  of  every 
American  citizen  to  the  free  and  unham- 
pered privilege  of  disposing  of  his  labor 


or  products  thereof  as  he  may  individu- 
ally desire. 

4.  We  desire  to  point  out  that  a  large 
factor  in  the  high  cost  of  living  is  the 
curtailing  of  production  through  shorter 
hours,  lessened  efficiency  of  labor,  and 
strikes. 

5.  We  approve,  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  request  that  the  maximum  in- 
dividual loan  be  changed  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000. 

6.  We  recognize  that  land  ownership 
is  stewardship,  that  ownership  does  not 
give  the  right  to  soil  depletion  and  we 
deplore  the  system  of  tenantry  that  en- 
courages a  rapid  reduction  of  soil  fertil- 
ity. 

7.  We  recognize  our  great  obligation 
to  the  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
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tee  of  three  of  our  Board  of  Directors  to 
act  with  the  American  Legion  in  devising 
means  of  getting  returned  soldiers  rein- 
stated into  civil  life. 

We  extend  to  our  soldiers  of  lands, 
seas  and  air,  men  and  women,  fresh  from 
the  battle  fields  and  hospitals  of  Europe, 
our  admiration  and  our  love.  These  young 
men  and  young  women,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  ours — who,  one  year  ago  were  In 
the  camps  at  home  and  abroad,  serving, 
suffering  and  dying — that  civilization 
might  not  perish  from  the  earth,  are 
worthy  of  all  boundless  gratitude,  praise, 
and  no  gift  of  the  people  is  too  good  for 
them.  We  believe  a  constant  effort 
should  be  kept  up  to  help  place  them 
again  among  us,  in  society  and  business. 
We  welcome  them  to  the  farms  and  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  begin 
life  over  as  farmers,  if  they  choose  to  do 
so. 

We  commend  them  "for  organizing  the 
American  Legion."  We  see  in  it  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  "Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic"  and  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans-Citizen  soldiers  for  law  and  or- 
der, and  a  guarantee  that  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  shall  be  maintained  in  this 
land  at  all  costs, 

8.  This  organization  recognizes  that 
the  strength  and  origin  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  has  been 
achieved  through  co-operation  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, upon  a  sound  educational  program 
of  local  work. 

We  declare  it  to  be  our  purpose  to  con- 
tinue such  co-operation  in  the  future  and 
that  neither  business  enterprise  nor  legis- 
lative activity  should  diminish  such  co- 
operative, educational  activities. 

9.  We  urge  the  strengthening  of  the 
county  organization  financially  and  other- 
wise, so  that  capable  men  may  be  em- 
ployed to  manage  the  work  of  the  county 
organization. 

10.  When  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment grants  cooperate  rights  to  any  or- 
ganization it  is  Incumbent  on  that  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  public  through 
Huch  regulating  legislation  as  will  best 
prevent  favoritism,  stimulate  initiative 
and  guarantee  ade(iuate  public  service. 

11.  We  urge  that  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble all  corporations  doing  Interstate  busi- 


ness to  be  under  Federal  Charter  and  all 
other  corporations  to  be  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  their 
principal  business  is  located. 

12.  We  are  opposed  to  government 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  We  demand 
the  early  return  of  the  railroads  to  pri- 
vate control,  under  such  conditions  and 
regulations  as  will  render  adequate  serv- 
ice at  just  and  equitable  rates.  We  par- 
ticularly demand  immediate  attention  to 
restoring  the  efficiency  of  live  stock  and 
other  perishable  transportation,  both  in 
car  equipment  and  train  schedules. 

13.  Recognizing  the  economic  law  that 
impels  the  consolidation  of  business  we 
proclaim  that  relief  from  the  extortion  of 
monopoly  in  manufacture  and  commerce 
is  to  be  found  in  co-operation,  in  enforced 
publicity  of  business  records,  and  a  just 
graduated  income  tax  rather  than  through 
interference  with  the  economic  law  upon 
which  great  industries  are  founded. 

14.  We  recommend  such  regulation  of 
all  purveyors  of  foodstuffs — Including 
packers,  wholesale  grocers,  commission 
men  and  all  similar  industries  in  such 
manner  as  will  be  just  and  fair  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  as  well  as  to  the 
industries. 

15.  We  demand  strict  economy  of  pub- 
lic expenditures  in  all  departments  of 
government,  the  cutting  out  of  such  cus- 
toms in  transaction  of  public  affairs  as 
adds  expense  and  delay  in  rendering  ef- 
ficient service,  and  the  discontinuing  of 
all  departments  of  employes  which  are 
not  rendering  efficient  service. 

16.  Where  service  is  needed  and  actu- 
ally rendered  we  favor  appropriations 
adequate  to  meet  that  service.  We  do 
commend  the  extention  work  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  through  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  of  the  several  states. 

17.  We  commend  especially  the  Bureau 
of  Farm  Management  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  we  believe  the  work  of  the 
Jiureau  of  Markets  and  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  should  be  vitalized  and  ade- 
quately supported  to  meet  the  needs  of 
agriculture. 

18.  We  deny  statements  of  some  con- 
gressmen that  farmers  demand  free  seed 
distribution  and  condemn  the  practice. 

(Continued  on  page  160) 
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Clean  Milk  Production 

By  H.  R.  Martin,  '20. 


CLEAN  milk  production  is  like  chess 
in  one  respect  at  least,  the  more 
common  sense  you  apply  the 
more  successful  you  will  be.  Many  farm- 
ers who  retail  milk  in  cities  know  that 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  the  count  down 
below  one  hundred  thousand  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.  Hence  when  one  says 
that  common  sense  is  all  that  is  needed 
some  of  these  farmers  will  scratch  their 
heads  and  smile.  To  be  sure  there  are 
tricks  to  every  trade,  but  in  the  produc- 


On  learning  of  actual  conditions  of  clean 
milk  production  many  of  our  city  patrons 
are  somewhat  shocked.  Their  ideal  can 
be  realized  only  by  the  wealthy  men  who 
like  to  "play  at  dairying."  The  average 
farmer  knows  that  all  fads  and  new  fan- 
dangled  notions  must  be  ignored  and 
that  an  abundance  of  good  common  sense 
must  be  applied. 

The  most  important  points  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  clean  milk  to  consider  are: 
udders,  utensils,  feeding,  and  low  temper- 


A  handy  arrangrement. 


tion  of  clean  milk  common  sense  goes 
farther  than  anything  else  that  the  writer 
knows  of.  He  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  both  hand  milking  and  ma- 
chine milking,  but  will  not  expect  you  to 
take  his  word  as  "prima  facie"  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  matter.  We  would 
advise  that  you  try  out  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  before  "passing  judg- 
ment:" 

A  practical  dairyman  must  not  expect 
to  keep  everything  as  "spotless  and 
clean"  as  does  "Miss  Phoebe  White,  who 
travels  right,  on  the  Road  of  Anthracite" 
(Lackawanna  R.  R.).  Usually  the  min- 
ute one  speaks  of  "clean  milk"  the  un- 
initiated picture  a  100%  perfect  process 
in  operation  with  men  in  clean  white 
suits,  spotless  barns,  handsome  cows 
with  glistening  coats  of  hair,  and  every- 
thing else  as  clean  as  a  brand  new  suit. 


ature.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
dairy  barn  must  be  cleaned  thoroughly 
every  day.  Nichols,  of  the  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has 
found  (Ky.  Bui.  206)  that  washing  the 
udders  decreases  the  count  to  one-sev- 
enth of  what  it  would  be  without  wash- 
ing. If  the  udders  are  not  washed  but 
are  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  the  count 
will  be  considerably  decreased.  Since 
this  is  a  very  simple  operation  and  takes 
very  little  time  it  should  be  put  into  the 
routine  if  "clean  milk"  is  the  aim. 

A  small  top  milk  pail  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  open  type  as  these  catch 
a  good  many  of  the  hairs  from  the  cow's 
body.  These  hairs,  says  Nichols,  are 
laden  with  bacteria  and  hence  will  great- 
ly increase  the  count  as  well  as  decrease 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk.  So  far 
as  bacteria  are  concerned  milk  is  con' 
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sidered  very  good  if  the  count  is  not 
above  one  hundred  thousand  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter. 

Clemmer,  Ayers  and  Cook  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  found 
(U.  S.  D.  A.  Bui.  642)  that  the  greatest 
source  of  bacterial  contamination  is 
dirty  utensils.  These  should  be  ster- 
ilized with  steam  if  available,  otherwise 
with  hot  water. 

If  milking  machines  are  used  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  milk  is  made  somewhat 


sediment.  You  can  see  the  amount  of 
sediment  in  a  bottle  by  holding  it  ver- 
tically above  your  eyes.  Kelly  and  Gam- 
ble (Farmer's  Bui.  1019)  have  found  out 
that  an  ordinary  wire  strainer  allows 
over  twice  as  much  dirt  to  pass  through 
as  a  strainer  with  eight  to  ten  thick- 
nesses of  cheese  cloth.  They  found  out 
that  two  layers  of  cheese  cloth  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton  between  made  the  best 
strainer,  although  at  times  the  milk  does 
run  through  rather  slowly.    Also  that  it 


A  handsome  herd. 


more  difficult.  This  has  been  the  writer's 
experience  after  milking  fourteen  cows 
for  eight  months  with  machines.  The 
"count"  will  invariably  mount  up  unless 
one  is  very  careful  in  sterilizing  all  uten- 
sils thoroughly  every  day  and  sees  to  it 
that  he  has  a  strong  anti-germ  solution 
in  which  to  soak  the  milk  tubes  and  teat 
cups.  Following  these  precautions  and 
taking  care  to  wipe  off  the  udders  with  a 
damp  cloth  you  should  be  able  to  get 
good,  clean  milk  with  a  low  count  and 
enjoy  the  use  of  milking  mactliines. 

No  dust  should  be  raisful  immediately 
before  milking,  hence  do  not  feed  hay  or 
milled  feeds  soon  before  beginning  the 
milking.  If  any  feeds  which  will  cause 
dust  must  be  fed  before  milking  feed 
them  at  least  one  hour  before  you  start. 
This  will  allow  moat  of  the  dust  to  settle. 

Milk  to  be  clean  must  bo  free  from 


does  no  harm  to  milk  when  it  is  placed 
in  cans  to  cool  if  the  lids  are  pushed 
down  tightly.  It  is  commonly  understood 
by  most  farmers  that  it  is  very  necessary 
to  leave  the  lids  quite  loose  so  that  the 
animal  heat  may  pass  off  and  keep  the 
milk  from  souring.  This  may  be  news  to 
the  reader  as  it  surely  is  to  the  writer. 

After  succeeding  in  drawing  good, 
clean  milk  from  the  cow  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  it  be  cooled  to  50  degrees  or 
lower  at  once.  Spring  water  is  usually 
around  50  degrees  and  would  keep  the 
milk  in  excellent  condition  until  deliv- 
ered. If  spring  water  is  not  at  hand  the 
ordinary  pump  and  tank  may  be  used. 

In  clean  milk  production  the  important 
items  to  consider  then  are,  clean  udders 
and  teats,  clean  utensils,  and  immediate 
cooling  to  50  degrees  or  lower. 
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The  Production  of  Hot  House  Lambs 

By  J.  L.  Morrow,  '20. 


THE  efficient  production  of  hot-house 
lambs  on  the  farm  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  some  of 
the  smaller  branches  of  farm  production, 
which  are  often  looked  upon  as  too  much 
of  a  side  line  to  be  considered  by  the  av- 
erage farmer.  The  term  "hot-house 
lamb"  may  be  somewhat  misleading  to 
some,  because  of  the  erroneous  belief 
that  the  lambs  require  specially  built  and 
artificially  heated  quarters  for  their 
growth.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
as  hot-house  lambs  are  not  the  delicate 
creatures  that  the  name  implies,  and  can 
really  stand  quite  severe  weather  pro- 
vided they  are  given  a  reasonable  amount 
of  shelter.  A  barn  that  is  light,  airy  and 
yet  free  from  drafts,  tightly  built,  and 
with  a  southern  or  eastern  exposure  will 
do  very  well  in  ordinarry  winter  weather. 

Some  of  the  main  advantages  of  hot- 
house lamb  production  are  that  they  re- 
quire attention  during  the  slack  season 
of  the  year.  Since  the  entire  life  time  of 
the  lamb  is  spent  in  the  winter  months 
they  are  freed  from  the  depredations  of 
dogs,  and,  furthermore,  coming  at  this 
season  of  the  year  they  are  less  subject 
to  intestinal  parasites. 

The  market  demands  of  the  winter  fed 
lamb,  that  it  be  of  the  very  highest  qual- 
ity. A  fancy  price  is  offered  and  conse- 
quently a  fancy  product  must  be  put  on 
the  market.  The  carcass  must  be  com- 
pact, plump,  fat,  and  so  prepared  for  mar- 
ket that  it  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  weight  that  generally  tops  the 
market  is  just  about  fifty  pounds,  al- 
though, as  the  season  advances  heavier 
lambs  are  sold  but  at  a  reduced  price. 
The  season  for  hot-house  lambs  extends 
from  Thanksgiving  to  about  the  first  of 
April,  with  the  period  of  the  highest 
prices  coming  between  New  Year's  and 
the  first  of  March.  The  market  for  this 
relatively  high  priced  article  of  food  is 
built  up  on  the  demands  of  hotels,  clubs, 
high  class  restaurants,  and  a  few  wealthy 
private  families.  Since  the  regular 
spring  lamb  season  ends  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  this  class  of  customers  are 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  this  article 


of  food  if  they  can  get  it  out  of  the  regu- 
lar season. 

Production  of  hot-house  lambs  requires 
that  the  lambs  be  dropped  in  the  late  fall 
or  winter  months,  and  this  fact  intro- 
duces the  difficulty  of  getting  the  ewes 
to  breed  in  the  spring.  It  is  an  inherent 
trait  of  most  breeds  of  sheep  that  they 
will  breed  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
However,  there  are  a  few  breeds  that  can 
be  bred  to  drop  their  lambs  in  the  fall 
and  these  are  chieflly  the  Tunis,  Dorset 
Horn,  Delaine,  and  Rambouillet  breeds. 
Therefore  ewes  of  these  breeds  are  com- 
monly crossed  with  a  ram  of  some  mutton 
breed,  such  as  the  Southdown,  Oxford- 
down,  Hampshire  or  the  Shropshire,  to 
produce  the  winter  lambs.  Even  with  the 
above  named  breeds  of  ewes,  however, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  resort  to  flush- 
ing in  order  to  get  them  to  breed  in  the 
spring.  The  ewes  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  in  good  thrifty  condition  and 
should  be  good  milkers,  as  it  is  upon  the 
flow  of  milk  of  the  ewe  that  the  early 
growth  of  the  lamb  depends.  The  sire  of 
the  lambs  should  be  as  thick,  lowset,  and 
compact  in  form  as  possible  without  sac- 
rificing quality  and  refinement.  This  type 
of  sire  will  tend  to  produce  lambs  that 
will  fatten  more  quickly  and  easily  and 
which  at  the  same  time  will  produce  the 
most  attractive  carcass. 

In  caring  for  the  pregnant  ewe  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  provide  any  grain  if 
the  pasture  is  good,  although,  if  the  ewe  Is 
in  poor  condition  some  grain  should  be 
fed.  In  addition  to  pasture,  plenty  of 
good  clean  water,  salt,  and  a  shelter  in 
stormy  weather  are  the  most  important 
factors.  After  the  lambs  are  dropped 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  early  feed- 
ing of  the  ewe.  Feed  lightly  at  first.  If 
the  milk  flow  is  too  greatly  stimulated  at 
the  start,  the  lamb  will  not  be  able  to 
consume  all  of  it  and  the  result  will  be 
that  the  lamb  will  scour  and  the  ewe  will 
develop  udder  trouble,  either  of  which  ail- 
ments will  stunt  the  growth  of  the  lamb. 
For  the  ewe,  alfalfa,  clover  or  pea  hay  are 
good  roughages,  and  any  milk  producing 
grain  such  as  corn,  oats,  barley,  or  peas 
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are  very  good.  The  ration  must  neces- 
sarily contain  some  form  of  succulence. 
Corn  silage,  sliced  turnips  or  man- 
gels are  all  good. 

Continuous  and  rapid  growth  should  be 
the  slogan  of  the  grower  in  feeding  the 
lambs.  A  lamb  growing  properly  should 
gain  at  least  one-half  pound  per  day,  and 
gains  of  sixty  pounds  in  sixty  days  have 
been  recorded.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
lamb  to  start  eating  grain  as  early  as 
possible  a  creep  should  be  provided  to 
enable  them  to  go  into  a  separate  pen 
where  they  can  obtain  grain  at  all  times. 
A  good  grain  mixture  for  fattening  lambs 
is: 

Five  pounds  of  cracked  corn. 

Five  pounds  of  oats. 

One  pound  of  oil  meal. 

Always  clean  out  the  feed  troughs  be- 
fore each  feeding  as  lambs  do  not  like  to 
eat  feed  that  has  once  been  nosed  over. 

The  marketing  of  the  fat  lambs  may  be 
done  in  three  manners,  (1)  By  shipping 
the  live  lambs  to  the  commission  men, 
(2)  By  shipping  the  dressed  lambs  to  the 
commission  men,  and  (3)  By  shipping  the 
dressed  carcasses  to  private  customers. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  common 
method  of  marketing.  In  case,  however, 
the  dressed  carcasses  are  shipped  to  com- 
mission men,  they  should  be  shipped  at 
such  a  time  that  they  will  be  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  middle  of  the  week  at  the  lat- 
est, as  the  greatest  demands  in  the  large 
cities  are  made  on  the  Friday  market. 

In  conclusion  a  word  of  warning  should 
be  given  to  the  beginner.  He  must  have 
a  ready  market,  good  transportation  fa- 
cilities, be  near  the  market  and  have  an 
abundance  of  good  feed  available.  Breed- 
ing the  ewes  out  of  the  natural  season, 
the  rearing  of  the  young  lambs  during 
cold  weather,  and  the  successful  market- 
ing of  the  finished  product,  all  require  the 
ability  of  a  careful  and  persevering  man- 
ager. 


CHICAGO  MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATION 
OF   COLLEGES    AND  EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS. 

Th(i  thirty-third  annual  mooting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural 
CollogOH  and  Experiment  Stations  was 
held  at  the  Audltorhim  hotel,  Chicago, 
November  12,  13  and  14,    Purdue's  Agri- 


cultural representatives  were  Dean  Skin- 
ner, of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Super- 
intendent Christie,  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment and  Director  Woodbury,  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  Several  other  or- 
ganizations representing  or  interested  in 
Agriculture  held  meetings  at  Chicago 
during  the  same  week,  among  them  being 
the  National  Association  of  Commission- 
ers of  Agriculture,  the  American  Country 
Life  Association,  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy  and  the  Farm  Economic  As- 
sociation. The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Association,  the  most  hopeful  and  signif- 
icant of  Associations  of  American  farm- 
ers, was  also  organized  at  Chicago  during 
the  same  week. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  was  de- 
voted to  the  problems  of  administration 
confronting  the  Land  Grand  Institutions. 
One  of  the  important  topics  appearing  in 
one  form  or  another  on  several  of  the  sec- 
tional programs  was  the  necessity  for 
more  adequate  recognition  and  support  of 
Agricultural  Research.  This  was  the 
dominant  note  in  the  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  section  and  was  em- 
phasized also  in  the  statesmanlike  ad- 
dress of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hous- 
ton before  the  entire  convention.  Secre- 
tary Houston  explained  the  fundamental 
relation  of  research  and  investigation  to 
progress  in  Agriculture  and  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  necessity  of  more  adequate 
salaries  for  Agricultural  investigators 
and  for  more  adequate  funds  for  research 
both  in  the  Federal  Department  and  in 
the  states. 

Important  amendments  to.  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Association  were  adopted 
through  which  the  name  was  changed  to 
"American  Association  of  Land  Grant  In- 
stitutions." The  special  reason  for  this 
was  to  centralize  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  Association  in  the  Executive  sec- 
tion, composed  of  College  Presidents,  and 
to  provide  for  more  formal  recognition  of 
the  interests  of  Home  Economics  and  of 
Engineering  in  the  activities  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Tho  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Springfield.  Massachusetts,  in  connection 
with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Amherst. 
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Furnishing  The  Bed  Room 


By  Nellie  E.  Byers  '20. 


THE  chief  concern  in  planning  a  bed- 
room is  convenience.  After  that 
come  cost  and  artistic  effect.  For 
convenience  sake,  have  the  furnishings 
tending  toward  comfort  and  dispense 
with  every  item  that  does  not  contribute 
to  this  end.  Most  of  us  own  our  furni- 
ture already,  and  the  problem  is  merely 
one  of  convenient  arrangement,  but  for 
you  who  are  buying,  the  unanimous  ad- 
vice is  to  buy  as  little  as  possible  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  it,  until  prices  go 
down.  After  all,  the  most  beautiful 
rooms  have  no  unnecessary  things  in 
them. 


chief  object  is  to  furnish  a  background, 
and  so  should  be  plain  or  have  only  a 
small  indistinct  stripe  or  figure.  Avoid 
figures  that  insist  upon  being  "counted" 
when  you  are  half  asleep.  Stripes  add 
apparent  height  to  a  room.  Drop  ceilings 
and  picture  moldings  make  the  ceiling 
appear  lower.  Bright  colors  or  large  de- 
signs make  a  room  smaller,  while  quiet 
colors  in  plain  paper  increase  the  appar- 
ent size. 

Net,  marquisette,  scrim,  and  muslin  are 
the  favored  fabrics  for  bed-room  curtains. 
If  over  draperies  are  desired,  silkoline, 
voile,  and  cretonne  are  all  good.    In  this 


A  ounibiiiatioii  bed  room  and  sitting:  room  is  possible  exen  in  the  half-story  room. 


The  bed-room  should  be  rather  light. 
The  floor  should  be  the  carpet  part.  Un- 
less it  is  absolutely  necessary,  do  not  put 
a  carpet  down.  It  is  an  unsanitary  meth- 
od of  covering  the  floor.  A  large  rug  that 
can  easily  be  cleaned  hides  an  unsightly 
floor  and  is  preferable  to  a  carpet.  Best 
of  all  is  the  bare  floor,  waxed,  varnished 
or  painted,  with  small  rag  rugs  covering 
the  places  receiving  the  hardest  wear. 
The  rugs  should  have  a  plain  inconspicu- 
ous design  and  should  harmonize  with 
the  principal  color  in  the  wall  paper,  cur- 
tains and  upholstery. 

The  walls  should  be  lighter  than  the 
floor,  but  darker  than  the  ceiling.  Their 


age  of  efficiency,  plain  hems  or  a  narrow 
lace  edge  are  preferable  to  ruffles  and 
elaborate  crocheted  panels.  If  the  room 
is  dark,  make  the  windows  seem  larger 
by  leaving  the  center  open,  with  thin 
curtains  at  the  sides  and  across  the  top, 
covering  the  wood-work  (an  easy  way  to 
hide  ugly  woodwork).  The  windows  will 
look  longer  with  narrow  side  draperies 
reaching  nearly  to  the  floor,  with  nothing 
in  the  center;  the  opposite  is  true  for 
short  full  curtains  with  a  valance  across 
the  top.  With  figured  walls  use  plain 
draperies;  figured  ones  may  be  used  with 
plain  walls. 

If  the  room  is  small,  have  only  the 
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most  necessary  pieces  of  furniture  in  it. 
Furniture  of  light  colored  woods  gives 
a  roomier  effect  than  does  dark  finished 
pieces.  The  best  colors  for  enameled 
furniture  are  ivory,  cream,  white,  and 
gray.  Unpainted  reed  is  inexpensive  and 
good  looking.  Furniture  for  a  man's 
room  usually  is  dark  and  very  substan- 
tial, but  a  girl  invariably  chooses  a 
lighter  effect. 

Never  arrange  the  large  pieces  of  furni- 
ture diagonally  across  corners  of  the 
room.  It  looks  much  better  and  leaves 
more  floor  space  if  it  follows  the  lines  of 
the  walls. 


the  bed  in  front  of  a  window  insures 
good  ventilation,  but  is  not  always  practi- 
cable. If  the  bed  is  to  be  used  during  the 
day,  as  in  a  sick  room,  do  not  place  it 
facing  the  light,  as  constant  light  irritates 
the  eyes. 

Light,  easily  washed  spreads  are  most 
in  favor.  The  light  weight  spreads  of 
dimity  that  does  not  require  ironing  are 
good.  One  of  the  prettiest  styles  is  made 
of  unbleached  sheeting  with  a  plain  or  fig- 
ured border  stitched  on,  with  window  cur- 
tains and  dresser  scarfs  to  match.  No 
more  beautiful  spread  could  be  had  than 
an  old-fashioned  appliqued  quilt. 


Good  ligrhtins  means  easier  dressing. 


Enameled  iron  beds  are  very  popu- 
lar just  now,  and  bid  fair  to  hold  their 
place,  because  of  the  ease  in  cleaning 
them,  their  light  weight  and  their  low 
cost.  Moreover,  they  look  well  with  most 
furnishings.  Beds  having  round  tubing 
are  least  expensive  and  wear  longest. 
Fancy  curves  and  gilt  paint  are  to  be 
•avoided  always. 

If  the  room  is  to  be  used  during  the 
day,  a  davenport  or  a  "sanitary  folding 
cot"  looks  better  than  a  bed,  in  sonic 
rooms  and  doc^s  not  take  up  so  much 
space. 

Whenever  possible  it  is  b<'st  to  arrange; 
the  bed  with  only  the  iKiad  against  tin; 
walls,  as  much  hoXto.r  vcmtilation  is  ol)- 
tnincd  by  such  an  arrang(;inent.  IMacing 


For  dressing,  a  woman  likes  a  dressing 
table  or  dresser,  while  a  man  much  pre- 
fers a  chiffonier.  Either  one  should  be 
placed  near  a  window,  so  that  the  light 
falls  on  the  face  rather  than  on  the  mir- 
row.  If  two  people  are  using  the  room,  it 
saves  time  to  have  a  dresser  or  chiffonier 
for  each. 

Have  very  few  articles  on  the  dresser. 
Nothing  wastes  more  time  in  dressing 
and  makes  a  bed  room  look  worse  than 
a  dresser  loaded  down  with  a  disorderly 
array  of  pin  cushions,  trays,  cosmetics 
and  small  articles  of  clothing. 

If  there  Is  no  closet,  a  wardrobe  Is 
sometimes  necessary  and  It  should  be 
n(>ar  the  dresser  if  possible.  Even  a  cur- 
tained off  corner  looks  b(>ttor  than  having 
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clothing  hung  on  the  wall  or  door,  and 
keeps  the  clothing  much  cleaner. 

A  long  mirror  sometimes  is  placed  in 
a  door — very  convenient  but  rather  ex- 
pensive. (By  the  way,  plate  glass  mir- 
rors without  bevelled  edges  are  quite  as 
good  as  bevelled  ones  and  are  less  ex- 
pensive). 

Straight  chairs  are  usually  used  in 
bed  rooms,  especially  when  there  is  a 
dressing  table.  When  buying  see  that 
the  legs  and  back  are  well  braced.  The 
strongest  chair  has  the  fear  legs  extend- 
ing up  to  form  the  posts  of  the  back.  If 
there  is  room  enough,  have  a  rocker  by 
one  of  the  windows,  or  by  the  fire  if 
there  is  a  fire  in  the  room.  This  may  be 
a  little  sewing  chair  without  arms,  or  (if 
the  room  is  to  be  used  as  a  living  room) 
it  may  be  an  easy  chair — upholstered 
perhaps.   Place  your  work  basket  nearby. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  pieces  of 
bed  room  furniture  is  the  chest.  This  may 
be  a  cedar  chest,  a  steamer  trunk,  or 
even  a  padded  and  covered  packing  box. 
Cover  it  with  a  pad  to  match  the  wall 
paper  or  the  window  draperies,  put  a 
cushion  or  two  on  it,  and  use  it  for  a 
window  seat,  in  which  to  store  bedding, 
old  magazines,  or  extra  clothing. 

A  small  table  by  the  head  of  the  bed 
Is  a  most  desirable  luxury.  On  it  can 
be  a  light,  a  book  to  read  when  you  can- 
not go  to  sleep,  a  glass  of  water  if  you 
like  a  drink  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
For  the  sick  room  meals  a  drop  leaf  table 
can  be  extended  over  the  bed  to  hold  the 
dishes  off  the  patient's  lap. 

The  combination  bed  room  and  living 
room  is  not  advisable  for  the  small  room, 


but  where  there  is  space  enough  and  one 
cares  to  go  to  the  extra  expense,  it  is 
very  convenient.  As  mentioned  before,  a 
davenport  or  couch  is  preferable  to  a  bed 
in  most  cases.  A  desk  or  writing  table 
with  a  straight  chair  usually  is  included. 
Place  it  on  the  right  side  of  a  window 
or  night  light,  so  that  the  light  will  fall 
on  the  paper  when  writing.  Have  it 
well  stocked  with  paper,  envelopes, 
stamps,  pens,  pencils,  ink,  clips,  a  calen- 
dar, a  pair  of  scissors,  rubber  bands,  etc. 

A  book  case  holding  your  favorites 
and  an  easy  chair  near  the  light  complete 
the  necessaries  for  this  comfortable  com- 
bination room. 

As  for  pictures  and  bric-a-brac,  the 
bed  room  is  the  best  place  to  exercise 
one's  personal  tastes,  unrestrained,  and 
no  one  else  should  have  much  to  say 
about  it.  The  best  looking  rooms,  how- 
ever, do  not  have  every  available  wall 
space  filled  with  gaudy  gilt  frames  that 
outshine  their  canvases,  and  every  inch 
of  table  and  dresser  top  covered  with 
shell  pin  cushions  and  red  flowered  vases. 
To  achieve  the  best  effect  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  It  really  is  astonishing  to 
see  the  amount  of  gimcracks  your  room 
can  do  without. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  room  should  be 
that  of  quiet  and  restfulness.  And  the 
chief  requisite  for  keeping  it  so  is  order- 
liness. Ask  yourself  these  questions 
about  every  object  in  your  room — your 
house,  even: 

"Is  this  useful?  Is  the  room  more 
beautiful  when  this  is  in  it?  Is  this  in 
the  best  place  it  could  be  in?" 


Flea  Beetle  Injury 

By  J.  J.  Pryor,  '20 


The  crops  usually  suffering  the  most 
from  this  pest  are  those  of  the  garden. 
The  beetles  are  so  small  that  they  are 
hard  to  detect  and  again  their  life  history 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  but 
enough  is  known  about  them  and  their 
control  to  enable  the  farmer  to  be  on  his 
guard  in  case  of  an  attack. 

1.   The  Potato  Flea  Beetle. 

This  variety  works  on  the  young  po- 
tato and  tomato  plants  when  they  are  a 


few  inches  high.  Myriads  of  small  black 
beetles,  called  flea  beetles  because  of 
their  power  to  make  quick  long  jumps, 
cover  the  plants  and  quickly  defoliate 
them  so  that  replanting  is  necessary  es- 
pecially with  tomatoes.  Both  the  tobacco 
and  potato  beetles  work  on  potatoes.  In 
sections  where  tobacco  is  grown  the  to- 
bacco beetle  is  most  prevalent,  but  on 
the  whole  the  potato  flea  beetle  is  the 
most  destructive. 
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It  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  jet  black,  except  for  the  yel- 
low legs  and  feelers.  There  is  a  deep 
groove  on  the  back  at  the  base  of  the 
wings.  The  extent  of  its  injuries  is  great- 
er in  the  northern  states  though  it  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.  It 
should  be  born  in  mind  that  this  beetle  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  cucumber  beetle. 
It  is  more  injurious,  however,  to  potatoes 
than  to  cucumbers. 

Life  History — The  beetles  hibernate 
under  leaves  and  rubbish  for  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
roots  of  jimison  and  horse  nettle  weeds. 
The  larva  mine  in  the  roots  of  these 
weeds,  go  into  the  pupa  stage  in  small 
earthen  cells  among  the  roots  and  emerge 
to  attack  the  young  tomato  and  potato 
plants.  Sometimes  these  larvae  work  on 
the  tubers  giving  rise  to  pimply  potatoes. 
This  injury  occurs  later  in  the  season. 
The  work  of  the  adult  in  the  spring  is  the 
most  destructive.  They  completely  riddle 
the  leaves  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
having  been  hit  with  a  charge  of  bird 
shot. 

Control — Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best 
repellant.  Apply  this  when  the  plants  are 
small.  This  spray  is  also  effective  in 
warding  off  fungus  diseases.  So  two  pur- 
poses are  accomplished.  Follow  the  Bor- 
deaux spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  or 
Paris  green,  one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  ten  gallons  of  water  is  a  good  strength. 
For  the  garden  it  would  be  well  to  dip  the 
tomato  plants  before  setting  out. 

During  cultivation  keep  down  all  ob- 
noxious weeds.  This  hinders  develop- 
ment of  the  beetles.  If  damage  to  the 
tubers  by  larvae  is  present  when  they 
are  stored,  it  is  wise  to  use  Carbon  bisul- 
fide. Use  five  to  eight  pounds  per  one 
hundred  bushels.  Put  in  pans,  one  half 
pound  to  the  pan  and  set  In  the  bins  on 
top  of  the  potatoes.  Cover  with  blank- 
ets, canvas  or  whatever  is  handy.  The 
gas  is  heavy  and  will  sink  down  among 
the  potatoes.  Allow  no  fire  to  come  near 
till  bins  are  aired.  Leave  the  gas  in  for 
a  day.    The  fumes  are  poisonous. 

2.  The  Pale-Striped  Flea  Beetle. 

Enormous  ninnbcrs  of  th(!se  often  ap- 
poar  in  late  ,Jun(»  and  early  July  and  if 
unclHH-kod  will  ruin  the  young  crops 
which  they  attack.  The  outbreaks  occur 
l»r'ii()(li(  ;illy  so  tliat  nsii.-illy  tlic  grower  is 


unprepared  to  meet  them.  They  have 
ravenous  appetites,  feeding  upon  corn  and 
tomatoes  in  particular  but  also  upon 
beans,  beets,  potatoes,  eggplant,  carrots, 
turnips,  melons,  pumpkins,  squashes  and 
gourds.  They  will  attack  any  crop  at 
hand  when  they  are  present  in  large 
numbers.  The  species  is  common  in  the 
United  States  but  does  most  damage  in 
the  Middle  West. 

Description — This  beetle  is  one-eighth 
inch  long,  (larger  than  its  relative,  the 
Potato  Flea  Beetle)  cream  colored  and 
marked  by  three  stripes  of  dull  light 
brown.  The  eyes  and  abdomen  are  black. 
There  is  a  related  species  known  as  the 
banded  flea  bettle  which  has  a  black 
back  with  two  white  stripes.  They  per- 
form about  the  same  as  their  cousins  the 
pale  striped  and  are  controlled  in  the 
same  way. 

Life  History — They  occur  in  June  or 
July  in  great  numbers,  gnawing  holes  in 
plant  leaves  at  once.  They  will  defoliate 
the  plant  in  three  days  if  not  stopped. 
The  roots  of  the  jimison  weed,  lambs 
quarter  and  others  are  attacked  by  the 
larvae.  These  larvae  are  about  one-eighth 
inch  long,  white  with  brown  heads.  The 
rear  segments  taper  to  a  conspicuous, 
prolonged  process  surmounted  by  a  num- 
ber of  stiff  tiny  hairs.  The  insect  winters 
in  the  larva  stage  in  the  roots  of  the 
weeds  mentioned. 

Control — Plow  under  any  field  left  to 
grow  up  in  weeds  in  late  summer  for  it  is 
important  to  destroy  the  larvae.  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  three  pounds  of  Paris  green 
per  barrel  sprayed  on  heavily  as  soon  as 
the  insects  are  noticed  will  check  the 
attack. 

Dusting  the  plants  with  paris  green  and 
lime  is  also  a  good  repellant.  Spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion  is  effective  also. 
This  is  made  by  dissolving  one  half  pound 
of  whale  oil  soap  or  one  pound  of  soft 
soap  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  add- 
ing two  gallons  of  kerosene,  churning  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  with  a  force  pump 
until  emulsified,  then  diluting  to  a  one  to 
ten  or  one  to  twelve  solution. 


Billy  Sunday  says  that  a  person  gets  a 
new  idea  of  hell  every  day  he  lives.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  living  at  the  pres- 
ent pa(te  and  price  is  not  altogether 
lieaven. 
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Oat  Production  in  Indis^na 


By  L.  A.  Daugherty,  '21. 


AMONG  the  grains  raised  in  the 
United  States,  oats  ranks  third  in 
importance.  The  average  acreage 
for  this  country,  1912-1916,  was  39,459,000 
acres  with  a  production  of  1,296,437,000 
bushels.  Indiana  ranks  eighth  among 
the  states  with  an  acreage  of  2,025,000 
acres  in  1918,  and  a  ten  year  average 


oats  as  they  hold  water  well.  However, 
sandy  soils  having  a  moderately  stiff  sub- 
soil will  grow  oats.  Good  drainage  is  es- 
sential, poorly  drained  heavy  clays  being 
undesirable.  Rich  lowlands  usually  pro- 
duce too  rank  a  growth  which  lodges. 

White  oats  is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  will 
do  better  on  poor  clay  soil  than  the  other 


Tlie  dry  method  of  formalin  treatment  for  smut. 


yield  of  44  bushels  per  acre.  The  fact  that 
some  farmers  secure  twice  the  average 
yield  should  encourage  all  to  better  their 
methods  and  increase  production. 

Climatic  and  cultural  conditions  are  of 
much  importance,  affecting  the  yield  even 
more  than  the  fertility  and  character  of 
the  soil.  The  northern  and  cooler  half  of 
the  state  is  better  for  oats.  To  make  the 
best  growth  they  need  a  cool,  even  tem- 
perature and  plenty  of  moisture.  More 
water  is  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
dry  oats  than  for  any  other  grain. 

Clay  and  loam  soils  are  best  suited  for 


common  grain  crops.  Any  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen  added  either  in  ma- 
nure or  commercial  fertilizers  may  result 
in  rank  growth  and  loss  by  lodging.  For 
this  reason  manure  is  usually  not  ap- 
plied on  oats  ground  but  rather  on  the 
corn  ground.  Most  Indiana  soils  need 
phosphorus.  An  application  of  200  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  will  result  in 
an  increased  yield.  Owing  to  the  low 
commercial  value  of  oats,  fertilizing  di- 
recently  with  commercial  fertilizer  is  fre- 
quently not  economical. 

New  land  should  never  be  sown  to  oats 
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but  rather  to  corn  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
best  rotation  in  districts  where  wheat  is 
profitable  is  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover. 
The  fact  that  oats  is  a  rather  poor  nurse 
crop  is  the  chief  objection  to  a  corn,  oats, 
clover  rotation. 

As  a  rule  not  enough  attention  is  paid 
to  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for 
oats.  The  work  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  After  corn, 
the  stalks  should  be  broken  and  the 
ground  double  disced  and  harrowed.  In 


pile  is  spread  out  to  dry.  The  treating 
should  take  place  not  longer  than  one  or 
two  days  before  sowing.  The  wet  meth- 
od is  very  unhandy  compared  with  the 
dry.  When  the  dry  method  is  used  the 
oats  may  be  sown  within  six  hours  after 
treatment.  The  danger  of  damage  to  the 
oats  by  heating  or  sprouting  before  it  can 
be  sown  is  removed.  One  pint  of  water 
and  one  pint  of  40%  formalin  are  mixed, 
and  placed  in  a  sprayer.  As  the  oats  are 
shoveled  over,  just  as  cement  is  mixed 


The  direct  result  of  seed  treatment.    The  left  and  center  bundle  came  from  untreated  seed. 
The  right  bundle  came  from  treated  seed. 


a  very  dry  spring  it  is  well  to  cultipack  or 
roll  the  land  after  seeding.  Among  the 
best  varieties  as  found  at  the  Purdue  sta- 
tion during  a  number  of  years  of  experi- 
mentation are  Silvermine,  Swedish  Se- 
lect, Great  Dakota  and  Big  Four,  Home 
grown  seed  is  usually  best. 

The  seed  should  first  be  cleaned  and 
graded  to  get  rid  of  weed  seed  and  chaffy 
oats.  All  the  seed  should  be  treated  for 
smut  as  Indiana's  average  loss  from  smut 
is  12%,  An  investment  of  $34,000  for 
seed  treatment  in  Indiana  would  yield  a 
return  of  about  $3,750,000  from  increased 
oats  yields.  Either  the  dry  or  wet  forma- 
lin method  may  be  used.  In  the  wet 
method  1  pint  of  40  per  cent  formalde- 
hyde is  mixed  with  40  gallons  of  water 
and  one  gallon  of  the  mixture  is  used  to 
each  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  oats. 
The  solution  is  sprinkled  on  the  oats 
while  it  is  btiing  turned.  The  pile  is  then 
covered  witli  w(!i  sacks  or  blankets  and 
let  stand  for  two  or  threes  hours  wlxni  tli(^ 


by  hand,  the  mixture  is  sprayed  on.  The 
pile  is  covered  as  before  and  left  for  five 
hours  when  it  may  be  sown.  Sacks  to  be 
used  and  the  drill  must  be  treated  also  if 
smut  is  to  be  controlled  properly, 

Oats  is  drilled  or  broadcasted  at  the 
rate  of  8  to  10  pecks  per  acre.  Drilling 
is  much  the  better  practice  as  less  seed 
is  required,  it  is  better  covered  and  the 
seed  is  more  evenly  distributed.  The  in- 
creased labor  will  be  paid  for  in  increased 
yields.  The  seed  should  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  inches  in  moist  soil  and  3 
inches  in  dry.  The  date  of  seeding  is 
about  March  15  to  April  15  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

The  farmer  who  raises  only  an  average 
(TOP  of  oats  makes  little  if  any  profit. 
IJut  by  proper  attention  to  selection  and 
treatment  of  seed,  and  preparation  and 
fertilization  of  the  ground  oats  may  be 
made  a  profitable  crop  where  the  climatic 
coiHlitions  are  suited  to  its  growth. 
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The  Carpet  Beetle,  or  Buffalo  Moth 

By  F.  D.  Poe,  '20. 


THE  carpet  beetle,  Anthremus 
Scrophulariae,  has  in  recent 
years  become  the  worst  of  house- 
hold pests,  feeding  in  its  larval  state  on 
carpets,  woolens,  furs  and  feathers.  The 
larvae  are  active,  short,  fat,  brown  grubs, 
densely  clothed  with  stiff  dark  brown 
hairs  which  are  longer  at  the  sides  and 
still  longer  at  the  ends  than  on  the  back. 
They  live  in  cracks  of  floors,  under  furn- 
iture and  near  edges  of  rooms,  working 
in  a  hidden  manner  from  under  the  sur- 
face, sometimes  making  irregular  holes 
but  more  frequently  following  the  line 
of  the  floor  crack  and  cutting  slits  in  the 
carpet.  They  also  enter  wardrobes  and 
destroy  clothing. 

This  insect  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
Southern  states  but  is  very  common 
throughout  New  York,  and,  all  the  New 
England  states  and  west  through  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas. It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  was  imported  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton about  1874. 

The  adult  is  a  pretty  little  beetle  which 
may  be  found  in  infested  houses  in  the 
spring,  on  the  ceilings  and  windows.  It  is 
a  small  broad  oval  beetle  about  one- 
seventh  of  an  inch  long,  clothed  with 
minute  black,  white  and  brick-red  scales 
wliich  give  a  marbled  black  and  white 
appearance  with  a  red  stripe  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  widening  into  pro- 
jections at  three  intervals.  When  this 
beetle  is  disturbed  it  plays  'possum,  fold- 
ing up  its  legs  and  antennae  and  feigning 
death.  As  a  rule  the  adults  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  fall  and  continue  to  issue,  in 
heated  houses,  throughout  the  winter  and 
following  spring.  Soon  after  issuing  they 
pair  off  and  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in 
convenient  places.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days  and 
with  plenty  of  food  the  larvae  develop 
rapidly.  Under  unfavorable  conditions 
such  as  cold  weather  or  lack  of  food,  de- 
velopment is  retarded,  but  they  may  re- 
main alive  and  particularly  in  a  dry  at- 
mosphere for  an  almost  indefinite  period, 
molting  frequently  and  feeding  upon  their 
cast  skins.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
skin  is  cast  about  six  times.    When  the 


larva  is  full  grown  a  yellowish  pupa  is 
formed  within  the  last  skin.  The  skin 
soon  splits  down  the  back  and  reveals 
the  pupa  from  which  the  adult  beetle 
later  emerges.  The  beetles  fly  in  the  day 
time  and  are  attracted  by  light  when  not 
engaged  in  egg  laying.  They  fly  to  the 
window  and  out  if  it  is  open  to  feed  on 
the  pollen  of  flowers.  This  migration 
from  the  house  usually  takes  place  after 
the  eggs  are  laid. 

Conditions  are  favorable  for  a  great 
increase  of  this  insect  only  where  carpets 
are  used.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid 
the  ravages  of  this  pest  is  to  use  rugs  in- 
stead of  carpets  and  to  trap  the  larvae 
by  placing  woolen  cloths  on  the  floors  of 
closets.  By  shaking  such  cloths  over  a 
paper  once  a  week  the  larvae  can  be  cap- 
tured. This  insect  is  known  in  Europe 
as  a  museum  pest.  It  is  known  to  have 
this  habit  in  a  few  localities  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  these  cases  it  has  been  im- 
ported from  Europe  in  insect  collections. 

Once  a  house  is  infested  it  is  hard  to 
eradicate  them.  There  is  no  easy  way  to 
keep  the  carpet  beetle  in  check.  House 
cleaning  but  once  a  year  often  carelessly 
and  hurriedly  done  is  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  insect.  Two  cleanings 
are  better  than  one,  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  would  be  better  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  carpet 
should  be  taken  up,  thoroughly  beaten, 
sprayed  with  benzine  and  allowed  to  air 
for  several  hours.  The  rooms  should  be 
thoroughly  swept  and  dusted,  the  floors 
washed  with  hot  water,  the  cracks  care- 
fully cleaned  out  and  kerosene  or  benzine 
poured  into  the  cracks  and  sprayed  under 
the  baseboards.  "Benzine  and  even  its 
vapor  when  confined  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable and  fire  should  be  guarded  against 
while  using  it."  Any  cracks  in  poorly 
constructed  floors  should  be  filled  with 
plaster-paris  to  lessen  the  number  of 
harboring  places  for  the  insect.  Before 
replacing  the  carpet  tarred  roofing  paper 
should  be  placed  over  the  entire  surface 
or  at  least  around  the  edges  and  the  car- 
pet only  loosely  tacked  so  it  may  be 
raised  up  at  times  to  examine  for  the  in- 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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Why  Farmers  Should  Keep  a  Farm  Record 

By  W.  Jackson,  '22. 


IT  is  said  by  men  who  know  that  poor 
accounting  in  city  business  is  the 
direct  cause  of  more  business  fail- 
ures than  any  other  shortcoming.  Like- 
wise a  great  many  cases  of  failure  or 
mediocre  success  in  farming  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  same  cause.  For  a 
farmer  is  a  business  man  just  as  much  as 
is  the  manufacturer  or  the  retail  mer- 
chant. He  has  a  large  investment  of  cap- 
ital in  land,  farm  buildings,  machinery, 
live  stock  and  crops;  he  labors  the  year 
'round  to  make  money  out  of  this  invest- 
ment; and  it  is  to  his  interest  to  know 
at  the  end  of  the  year  or  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year  whether  his  labor  is  making 
him  money  or  not. 

No  successful  manufacturer  of  today 
would  consider  running  his  business  with- 
out a  good  system  of  bookkeeping  to  show 
him  his  profits  and  losses.  One  of  the 
large  packing  houses  at  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, knows  at  the  end  of  the  year  ex- 
actly how  much  profit  it  made  on  its 
smoked  meats,  its  frozen  meats,  its  can- 
ned goods,  etc.  In  the  same  way  th6 
farmer  should  know  whether  he  is  mak- 
ing or  losing  money  on  his  wheat  crop, 
his  hogs,  and  his  orchard.  This  will  en- 
able him  to  improve,  his  business  each 
year,  and  to  correct  his  mistakes  of  the 
year  before. 

Many  a  farmer  realizes  the  value  of  an 
accurate  farm  record  and  would  really 
like  to  keep  an  account  of  this  sort,  but 
does  not  know  how  to  start.  Or  he  may 
have  been  discouraged  by  a  neighbor  who 
has  tried  to  keep  a  complicated  system 
of  books  which  was  not  adapted  to  farm 
needs. 

A  FARM  RP:]C0RD  I^OOK  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Indiana  farm- 
er has  been  compiled  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Department  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity co-operating  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Extension  Divi- 
Hion,  Office  of  Farm  Management  De!n- 
onstrations,  LaFayette,  Indiana,  and  cii- 
(;h)Hlng  fifteen  cents. 

This  book  1h  made  to  contain  one  year's 
r(}cord  of  tlie  farm  business.  It  is  divided 
into  \.hv(}o.  main  sections:     One  for  all 


transactions  in  which  money  is  received, 
one  for  all  expenses,  and  the  third  for  an 
inventory  of  the  farm  and  everything  of 
value  on  it.  There  is  also  space  for  a 
summary  of  the  year's  business,  a  breed- 
ing record,  a  crop  record,  general  farm 
notes,  and  other  records  that  should  be 
kept. 

This  record  book  greatly  simplifies 
farm  bookkeeping.  No  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  is  necessary  for  its  use. 
Each  page  explains  itself.  But  what  is 
more  important,  it  is  a  system  of  book- 
keeping that  is  adapted  to  the  farm  in  a 
practical  way.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  book  will  show  the  net  income  from 
the  farm  and  the  labor  income. 

This  farm  record  book  will  also  enable 
the  farmer  to  present  the  banker  with 
a  clear  business-like  statement  of  his 
farm's  worth  if  he  wants  to  secure  a  loan. 
And,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  book  will  be  found  of  value  when 
making  income  tax  returns. 

The  book  can  be  started  at  any  time, 
but  there  is  no  better  time  than  January 
1.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  in- 
ventory as  there  are  few  growing  crops, 
the  farm  business  is  at  a  quiet  stage, 
and  the  farmer  himself  is  not  likely  to  be 
rushed  with  work.  January  1  is  but  a 
month  away.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  once 
a  farmer  keeps  an  accurate  record  for 
one  year  he  will  never  afterward  run  his 
farm  business  without  one. 


HOOF  AND  HORN  HOLD  FALL  INITIA- 
TION. 

Hoof  and  Horn,  honorary  animal  hus- 
bandry society,  initiated  ten  men  from 
the  senior  class  in  Agriculture.  H.  L. 
Jones,  H.  W.  King,  L.  A.  Jessup,  W.  E. 
Heller,  H.  L.  Bundy,  L.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  J. 
L.  Morrow,  O.  B.  Riggs.  C.  W.  Crosby,  B. 
F.  Sellars. 

Hoof  and  Horn  elects  its  men  each  year 
from  the  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  school 
of  Agriculture  who  oUh-[  animal  husban- 
dry. Scholarship,  character  and  marked 
Interest  in  animal  husbandry  form  the 
basis  of  the  s(>l(>ct ion. 
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Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

Every  one  around  here  is  busy  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  International  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago.  Do  you  know  I  had 
heard  about  that  show  when  I  lived  on 
the  farm  but  never  knew  much  about  it. 
Now  since  I  came  to  Purdue  the  boys 
have  told  me  that  it  is  the  biggest  live 
stock  show  in  the  world  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  lot.  They  also  say  that  Purdue  has 
won  a  lot  of  prizes  in  the  last  two  years 
with  the  fat  steers  and  pigs  and  sheep 
that  Dean  Skinner  has  sent  up  there.  It 
seems  to  me  that  pigs  are  getting  almost 
more  of  these  trips  around  to  the  big 
shows  and  fairs  than  anyone  else  is.  Why 
sometimes  I  almost  wish  that  I  was  a  pig 
myself.  The  boys'  and  girls'  club  get 
their  names  in  the  papers  a  great  many 
times  too  but  then  they  are  learning  to 
be  better  farmers  and  deserve  to  get  a 
share  of  the  praise.  Just  yesterday  I  was 
in  Prof.  Gobble's  office  and  saw  a  picture 
of  a  bunch  of  boys  in  a  picture  with  a 
fine  black  steer.  I  asked  about  the  pic- 
ture and  was  told  that  it  was  some  mem- 
ber of  boys'  clubs  and  Fyvie  Knight  II, 
the  Purdue  steer  that  won  the  Grand 
Championship  at  the  International  last 
year.  I  couldn't  tell  who  felt  the  proudest 
in  the  picture,  whether  it  was  the  boys  or 
the  steer.  If  they  take  a  picture  like  that 
this  year  I'm  going  to  try  and  be  in  it. 

You  remember  about  my  master  Jack, 
don't  you?  Well  he  is  on  the  stock  judg- 
ing team  that  goes  from  Purdue  to  be  in 
a  contest  with  the  judging  team  from  oth- 
er universities.  Gee,  it  makes  me  proud 
to  think  that  I  can  say  my  master  is  a 
member  of  such  a  team  and  from  now  on 
I'm  boosting  for  him  to  be  one  of  the 
winners.  If  you  boys  and  girls  will  take 
advice  from  me,  just  a  common  cur,  I 
would  say  "Get  all  of  the  club  work  that 
you  can  and  then  go  to  college  and  take 
farmacy  and  try  to  get  on  a  stock  judg- 


ing team."  If  you  can  do  that  you  will 
have  right  to  feel  just  as  proud  as  I  do 
Avhen  I  remember  that  I  am  the  only  dog 
that  ever  went  to  college  to  study  farm- 
acy. 

Mr.  Z.  N.  Smith,  whom  you  all  know, 
just  told  me  something  that  will  surely 
interest  all  of  you.  He  said  that  thirty- 
five  club  members  are  going  to  the  Inter- 
national from  Indiana.  Two  are  going 
from  Grant  county,  three  from  Noble, 
four  or  five  from  Newton,  two  from 
Henry,  two  from  Huntington,  three  from 
Fountain,  three  from  Warren,  two  from 
Johnson,  two  or  three  from  Tippecanoe 
and  a  few  from  some  of  the  other  coun- 
ties. Your  friends  Mr.  F.  M.  Shanklin 
and  Miss  Grace  L.  King,  from  Purdue, 
are  going  to  be  in  charge  of  the  party. 
Armour  &  Co.,  are  going  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  five  club  members,  Wilson  & 
Co.,  the  expenses  of  ten,  Leonard  &  Co., 
the  expenses  of  ten  and  the  others  will 
be  sent  by  their  own  Farmers'  Bureau, 
banks  and  other  home  organizations. 
Those  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  have 
some  trip  and  some  good  time  for  I  saw 
the  schedule  and  there  are  a  lot  of  fine 
things  in  store  for  them.  They  are  going 
to  Chicago  Sunday  and  stay  nearly  the 
whole  week.  The  bunch  will  see  the 
stock  show,  go  through  some  of  the  big 
packing  plants,  take  a  trip  through  Chi- 
cago and  see  the  big  stores,  museums 
and  all  kinds  of  sights,  go  through  the 
big  parks  and  have  a  big  time  all  week. 
I'm  to  be  in  the  bunch  and  expect  to 
learn  a  lot  of  things  to  tell  you  next 
month.  When  you  read  this  I'll  be  get- 
ting home  all  tired  out  but  with  a  lot  of 
things  to  write.  I  want  some  of  you  boys 
and  girls  who  go  to  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  what  you  thought  about  the  trip.  Ad- 
dress your  letters  to  "Rover",  in  care  of 
the  Purdue  Agriculturist,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.  There  will  be  some  pictures  for  you 
next  month.  ROVER. 
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WINTER  HOURS 

The  long  winter  season  is  almost  upon 
us  and  we  are  again  confronted  with  the 
old  question  of  how  we  shall  use  our 
time.  Of  course  there  is  always  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  feeding  or  some  other 
odd  job  to  be  done  on  the  farm.  But  these 
take  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  time  and 
there  are  many  other  things  to  which  the 
farmer  and  his  family  can  turn  for  occu- 
pation of  their  otherwise  waste  time. 
Country  people  are  today  able  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  pleasures  to  which  they  have 
a  right  and  in  which  they  take  much  in- 
terest. 

The  farmer  is  tired  of  hearing  his  citv 
brother  preach  efficiency  and  is  com- 
ing to  resent  being  told  how  best  to  run 
his  affairs.  He  sees  plainly  that  the  prop- 
er amount  of  entertainment  is  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  The  slack  season  of  the  win- 
ter months  bring  to  the  country  a  great 
many  things  that  are  useful  as  well  as 
pleasurable.  The  lyceum  bureaus  give 
excellent  programs  in  almost  every 
town  and  high  school.  The  schools  them- 
selves give  their  public  entertainments 
of  the  year.  The  farm  bureaus,  boys  and 
girls'  club  workers,  the  home  demon- 
stration agents  and  many  other  useful 
agencies  are  all  working  to  entertain  the 
farmer,  and  give  him  knowledge  which 
will  be  of  use  in  the  future.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  give  short  courses  in  vari- 


ous specialties  through  the  winter 
months.  The  great  stock  shows  that 
draw  the  interest  of  the  whole  country 
are  staged  in  the  winter. 

In  short  the  winter  is  the  season  which 
gives  us  a  chance  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  that  have  been  produced 
through  the  long  months  of  summer  toil. 
We  can  see  that  our  labor  has  not  been 
in  vain  and  we  take  pleasure  in  learning 
the  things  that  will  better  fit  us  for  the 
coming  years.  The  winter  hours  on  the 
farm  hold  a  golden  opportunity  indeed. 


THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  COURSE. 

^Ir.  Farmer,  are  you  going  to  attend 
the  winter  course  at  Purdue  this  year? 
If  you  haven't  fully  decided  as  yet,  you 
had  better  do  so  at  once,  as  the  course 
opens  December  29,  and  lasts  until  Feb- 
ruary 27.  This  course  begins  after  the 
fall  work  is  through  and  ends  before  the 
spring  work  begins,  making  it  possible 
for  at  least  one  member  of  every  farm- 
er's family  to  attend.  This  course  rank.s 
next  to  the  regular  four  year  course  and 
as  many  of  the  young  farmers  of  the 
state  who  possibly  can  should  attend. 
Upon  completion  of  the  course  a  certifi- 
cate will  be  issued  you  to  the  effect  that 
you  have  successfully  completed  one 
winter  course.  There  will  be  courses 
given  in  General  Agriculture,  Animal 
Husbandry,    Commercial    Dairying  and 
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Home  Economics.  You  can  choose  which- 
ever one  you  want.  The  regular  winter 
course  will  be  suspended  during  the 
Farmers'  Short  Course  which  will  be  from 
January  12-16.  This  will  give  you,  as  a 
winter  course  student,  the  opportunity  to 
hear  all  the  lectures  that  will  be  given 
during  the  Short  Course  and  attend  all 
the  practical  demonstrations  which  are 
given  at  that  time.  A  person  must  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age  and  must  have  a 
good  common  school  education.  Only  one 
fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  and  that  will 
be  for  actual  expenses  of  materials  used 
in  the  laboratories.  Persons  living  out- 
side of  the  state  are  t9  paj^  a  tuition  of 
$10  in  addition  to  the  laboratory  fee.  The 
other  expenses  will  be  those  needed  for 
room,  board  and  books.  If  you  haven't 
been  able  to  attend  the  regular  four  year 
course  and  want  a  good  scientific  basis 
for  your  agricultural  work  on  the  farm, 
you  can  not  make  a  better  decision  than 
to  come  to  Purdue  and  attend  this  year's 
winter  course. 


WHO  ARE  AMERICANS? 

A  study  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  of 
the  United  States  taken  in  1910  reveals 
some  striking  facts  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  born  to  our  country  and  the 
various  vocations  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. In  that  report  we  find  that  there 
were  more  people  engaged  in  Agriculture 
than  in  any  other  occupation. 

This  fact  is  made  the  more  interesting 
when  we  consider  that  of  this  number 
only  25.4  per  cent  were  foreign  born. 
This  was  the  smallest  number  of  foreign 
born  engaged  in  any  single  vocation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  group  com- 
posed of  salt  mine,  gas  and  oil  well  work- 
ers, which  contained  22.1  per  cent. 

Going  farther  it  was  found  that  in  the 
other  prominent  groups  such  as  textile 
workers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  min- 
ers, two-thirds  of  the  total  number  en- 
gaged were  foreign  born.  In  a  few  of  the 
smaller  groups  such  as  the  liquor  and 
beverage  industry,  there  were  72.9  per 
cent  foreigners;  in  the  worsted  mills  77.2 
per  cent;  in  the  clothing  industry  80.3  per 
cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Agricul- 
ture, by  far  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
.  number  of  people  employed,  is  distin- 


guished by  having  a  native  element  in  a 
comparatively  high  degree. 


SEED  CORN  STORAGE. 

The  two  things  to  be  considered  in 
storing  seed  corn  are  dryness  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. A  very  practical  method  of  storage 
is  the  laying  of  the  ears  on  two  pieces  of 
binder  twine,  crossing  the  cord  each  time 
after  laying  one  ear  in  place.  The  ears 
should  not  touch  each  other  and  the 
butts  and  tips  be  reversed  each  time.  Ten 
to  twelve  ears  may  be  placed  on  each 
string. 

Driving  spike  nails  at  an  angle  through 
a  board  and  placing  the  ear  over  the 
spikes,  butt  first,  has  proven  a  very  effi- 
cient method.  The  husk  may  be  retained 
on  the  ear  after  it  is  drawn  back  and  the 
ear  hung  from  the  rafter,  wire  racks  with 
horizontal  and  vertical  strands,  thus  put- 
ting the  ear  in  a  sort  of  pigeon  hole  are 
practicable.  After  corn  has  been  thor- 
oughly dried  the  low  temperatures  will 
not  injure  it,  but  precaution  against  se- 
vere freezing  should  be  taken  throughout 
the  winter. 


THE  ANNUAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  flower  show  held  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  November  8-9,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
ever  held  at  Purdue.  This  was  the  first 
show  held  during  the  last  two  years,  due 
to  war  conditions,  but  interest  was  not 
lacking,  judging  from  the  large  crowd 
which  attended. 

The  featuring  display  consisted  of  a 
bench  of  thirty  different  varieties  of 
chrysanthemums.  They  were  of  every 
imaginable  color  and  ranging  in  size  up 
to  twenty  inches  in  circumference. 

A  hundred  specimens  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums were  later  sent  to  Indianapolis 
for  the  flower  show  held  there  November 
13  and  14.  The  rest  of  the  flowers  on 
exhibit  were  put  on  sale  and  were  very 
rapidly  sold,  many  of  them  being  sent  to 
distant  cities. 

More  flowers  should  be  grown  around 
the  home  and  farm  homestead.  To  the 
Purdue  annual  flower  show  is  due  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  increasing  this  interest 
in  the  culture  of  flowers.  Lets  have  more 
flower  shows  throughout  the  state. 
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INDIANA  FEDERATION  OF  FARMERS' 
ASSOCIATIONS  HOLDS  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

Approximately  six  hundred  farmers  at- 
tended the  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Indiana  State  Federation  of  Farmers'  As- 
sociations held  at  Indianapolis  on  No- 
vember 18. 

Eighty-one  counties,  all  of  which  have 
been  previously  affiliated  with  the  state 
organization,  had  delegates  at  the  meet- 
ing. Eleven  counties  in  the  state  have 
not  yet  completed  organizations.  The  or- 
ganization embraces  approximately  40,- 
000  Indiana  farmers  at  the  present  time. 

The  meeting  was  snappy  all  the  way 
through  and  business  was  transmitted 
with  dispatch.  President  John  G.  Brown, 
of  Monon,  opened  the  session  with  a 
short  talk  outlining  the  principles  of  the 
association  and  the  imperative  need  for 
further  work.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hickman  pre- 
sented a  silver  cup  to  W.  H.  Lawson,  dele- 
gate from  Benton  county  as  a  reward  for 
being  the  first  county  over  the  top  in  the 
guarantee  fund  drive  of  the  Federation. 
The  delegate  from  Bartholomew  county 
received  a  handsome  flag,  as  his  county 
had  the  largest  oversubscription  in  the 
drive. 

General  Secretary  Lewis  Taylor  gave 
a  good  report  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion since  March.  William  Bosson,  spe- 
cial treasurer  of  the  Guarantee  Fund 
completed  a  complete  financial  report 
showing  that  the  organization  was  in  good 
condition  with  assets  of  approximately 
$33,000. 

John  G.  Brown  was  re-elected  president 
for  another  year;  Everett  McClure,  of 
Dearborn  county,  first  vice-president; 
Maurice  Douglas,  of  Flat  Rock,  second 
vice-president.  In  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, R.  EI.  Warren  was  re-elected  in  the 
first  district;  E.  E.  Reynolds  third  dis- 
trict; Oscar  Larm  fifth  district;  Joseph 
Raub  seventh  district,  and  J.  J.  Brown 
ninth  district.  All  of  these  men  are 
farmers  and  agricultural  leaders  and  the 
organization  can  be  commended  for  its 
good  (;hoice  of  officers.  The  other  district 
directors  hold  over  another  year. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
amended  to  meet  new  developments  in 
the  work  and  resolutions  were  passed  con- 


cerning recent  developments  affecting 
farmers'  problems.  The  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  national  association  were 
ratified,  and  Indiana  was  the  first  state  to 
ratify.  John  G.  Brown,  W.  H.  Hickman, 
and  W.  O.  Adams  were  elected  as  repre- 
sentatives to  the  National  Organization. 
Everyone  was  highly  pleased  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  harmony  of  ideas  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  convention.  The 
influence  of  the  Federation  is  spreading 
rapidly  and  it  is  now  looked  to  by  the 
farmers  of  the  state  for  leadership  in  the 
agricultural  field. 


INDIANA    CATTLE    FEEDERS  MEET 
AT  PURDUE  DEC.  12. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Cat- 
tle Feeders'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Purdue  University  Saturday,  December 
12.  The  meeting  will  include  an  excel- 
lent program  and  inspection  of  the  seven- 
ty head  of  steers  which  will  be  divided 
into  ten  lots  before  the  meeting. 

An  address  by  C.  C.  Fischer,  of  Union 
City,  president  of  the  association,  will 
open  the  meeting  at  10:30  o'clock  and  he 
will  be  followed  by  C.  M.  Vestal,  of  the 
Experiment  Station  staff,  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  hog  feeding  experiments  at  Pur- 
due and  arrange  to  give  the  results  to  the 
members  of  the  cattle  feeders'  associa- 
tion. F.  G.  King,  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry staff,  then  will  discuss  the  cattle 
feeding  work.  Inspection  of  the  cattle 
will  follow  with  the  continuation  of  the 
program  after  lunch. 

Frank  C.-  Beall,  formerly  an  instructor 
on  the  Animal  Husbandry  staff  at  Pur- 
due, who  recently  accompanied  a  ship- 
ment of  Indiana  pure-bred  Polled  Short- 
horns to  South  America,  will  tell  his  ex- 
periences there  with  beef  cattle  men  and 
John  T.  Alexander,  Chicago  commission 
man,  will  give  the  market  outlook.  H.  P. 
Rusk,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  will 
give  the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
"Corn  Stover  Silage." 

Dean  J.  H.  Skinner  of  Purdue  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  association,  which 
has  several  hundred  members. 

The  most  tir(^som(^  man  in  th(^  world  is 
tlu^  one  who  has  read  everything  and  re- 
members it  all. 
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Twenty-seven  cows,  especially  when  some  of  them  give  as  much  as  100  pounds  in 
a  day,  is  quite  a  bunch  for  a  girl  to  milk.  When  Theodore  Gillis'  17-year-old  daugh- 
ter can  handle  them  all  alone  with  the  Perfection,  it's  not  hard  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Gillis  thinks  his  milker  is  a  wonderful  machine. 

Mr.  Gillis  has  labor  problems  just  like  everybody  else.  And  sometimes  he's  right  up 
against  the  wall  for  hired  help.  But  since  he  has  a  Perfection,  his  daughter  can  always 
help  him  out.  "The  Perfection  Milker  was  rightly  named,"  he  says,  "for  it  is  a  perfect 
milker  and  so  easy  to  operate  that  my  daughter,  17  years  old,  has  milked  my  whole  herd 
of  27  Holstein  cows  every  night  during  the  summer  when  we  were  short  of  help. 

The  Perfection  Gets  More  Milk. 

"The  Perfection  gets  more  milk  than  any  hand  milker  can  get  from  my  cows.  One 
of  my  cows,  5  years  old,  gave  as  high  as  102  pounds  of  milk  in  a  day.  A  heifer  gave  64 
pounds  in  a  day.  One  of  my  cows,  which  had  been  milked  nearly  two  years  without 
freshening  we  could  not  dry  up  without  taking  the  machine  off  her. 

Just  Ask  Your  Neighbors. 

"We  have  several  other  kinds  of  milking  machines  in  this  neighborhood  but  everyone 
seems  to  think  the  Perfection  gives  the  best  results  and  is  the  most  reliable  machine." 

Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog  Waiting  For  You. 

How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  have  your  milking  problem  solved?  Find 
out  about  the  Perfection  Milker.  We'll  gladly  send  you  names  and  addresses  of  owners 
so  you  can  investigate  for  yourself.  Just  ask  the  men  who  own  Perfections  what  they 
think  of  them.  We  will  also  send  without  charge  a  copy  of  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants 
To  Know,"  the  book  that  answers  every  question  about  milking  machines.  Write. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  HENNEPIN  AVENUE  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

The  Perfection  Is  The  Milker  With  The  DOWNWARD  Squeeze  Like  The  Calf. 
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Fall  Dairy  Calves 

By  L.  H.  Fairchild,  Dairy  Dept. 


MOST  of  the  dairy  products  are 
produced  on  farms  where  dairy- 
ing is  not  the  chief  source  of 
income.  Practices  for  improvement  of 
dairying  on  these  farms,  therefore, 
should  be  planned  to  fit  into  the  general 
farm  arrangement. 

The  idea  of  attempting  to  have  dairy 
calves  come  at.  any  particular  time  of  the 
year  is  one  that  has  never  been  given 
any  consideration  by  many  farmers  who 
keep  dairy  cattle  and  produce  a  large 
part  of  our  milk  and  cream.  This  is  a 
practice  that  is  well  worth  following  for 
several  reasons,  namely: 

(1)  Utilizing  farm  labor  in  the  winter 
time, 

(2)  Getting  the  highest  flow  of  milk 
during  the  coolest  part  of  the  year, 

(3)  Having  the  calves  weaned  and 
ready  for  pasture  when  the  pasture  is  at 
its  best. 

The  last  reason  is  the  one  that  we  are 
most  concerned  with  in  this  article. 

In  order  to  have  the  calves  born  in  the 
fall  it  is  necessary  to  so  arrange  breeding 
dates  that  cows  will  freshen  at  this  time. 
They  should  calve  after  the  hot  weather 
of  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  has 
passed.  The  latter  part  of  September  or 
the  early  part  of  October  is  about  the 
most  desirable  time  to  have  cows  calve. 
From  this  time  on  there  is  less  of  other 
farm  work  to  be  done  and  more  time  can 
be  given  to  the  care  of  the  calves. 

It  is  natural  for  calves  when  with  their 
mothers  to  take  milk  in  small  quantities 
and  at  frequent  intervals.  The  ordinary 
practice  is  to  feed  calves  only  twice  a 
day.  In  the  fall  and  winter  months  when 
work  slackens  up  on  the  farm  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  time  to  feed  the  youngest 
calves  three  times  a  day,  thus  more 
nearly  approaching  nature's  method. 
This  practice  will  not  usually  be  followed 
in  the  summer,  however,  as  the  field 
work  requires  so  much  time.  This  is  one 
reason  that  fall  calves  usually  get  a  bet- 
ter start  due  to  the  better  methods  of 
fefiding.  In  the  fall  and  winter  months 
two  otlHM-  unfavorable  factors  for  the 
growth  of  calves  are  also  eliminated — 


extremely  hot  weather  and  flies.  These 
are  two  factors  that  hold  back  the 
growth  of  spring  calves  and  which  fall 
calves  do  not  have  to  meet. 

When  the  calf  is  born  in  the  fall,  how- 
ever, it  spends  the  early  part  of  its  life 
in  the  coldest  part  of  the  year.  It  is  nec- 
essary therefore  that  warm,  comfortable 
quarters  be  provided.  A  calf  cannot  grow 
when  it  is  using  all  the  energy  value  of 
its  feed  to  keep  warm.  Calves  should  be 
well  sheltered,  kept  in  dry  pens,  and  be 
well  bedded.  These  items  give  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  to  the  calves  and  enable 
them  to  use  their  feed  to  a  greater  pro- 
duction of  growth.  Individual  calf  stalls 
are  much  to  be  preferred  and  can  very 
easily  be  provided.  Calves  kept  alone' 
get  better  care,  can  be  watched  more 
closely,  and  more  attention  can  be  paid 
to  individual  feeding.  Calves  should 
have  some  form  of  exercise  and  pad- 
docks or  lots  adjoining  the  calf  barn  can 
be  used  for  this.  They  should  be  turned 
out  part  of  every  sunny  day,  but  never 
left  out  exposed  to  the  cold. 

By  the  time  the  calf  is  six  months  old 
it  is  old  enough  to  be  weaned.  Fall 
calves  reach  this  age  at  the  time  the  pas- 
ture is  beginning  to  -start  and  the  very 
best  feed  for  a  calf  after  weaning  is 
grass.  From  this  time  on  fall  calves  can 
be  on  pasture  almost  continually  and  can 
take  advantage  of  the  entire  pasture  sea- 
son. Spring  calves,  however,  are  too 
young  to  get  much  nourishment  from  the 
grass  until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
at  which  time  the  pasture  is  so  short 
that  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  with 
hay  and  grain.  By  the  time  the  spring 
calf  is  ready  to  wean  the  pasture  season 
is  about  over  and  it  is  then  necessary  to 
continue  feeding  hay  and  grain  through- 
out the  fall  and  winter,  so  that  we  have 
to  feed  the  spring  calf  a  whole  year  be- 
fore it  goes  on  pasture.  The  fall  calf, 
however,  has  had  almost  six  months  of 
pasture  by  the  time  he  is  a  year  old. 

Calves,  therefore,  can  be  raised  cheap- 
er, better  and  more  nearly  like  nature's 
way  by  having  them  dropped  in  the  fall. 
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Why  the  Cletrac  Stays  on  Top 

Try  to  push  a  loaded  wheelbarrow  through  soft  plowed  ground. 
You  have  to  exert  every  ounce  of  your  strength.  The  wheel 
sinks  in  deeper  and  deeper  until  you  are  finally  "stuck"  and  have 
to  take  off  the  load. 

But  lay  a  plank  over  the  same  soft  ground  and  you  can  roll 
the  same  wheelbarrow  over  it  with  the  same  load  with  almost  no 
effort  at  all. 

It  was  the  plank  that  made  the  difference.  Its  broad,  flat 
surface  distributed  the  weight  of  the  load  so  that  there  was  very 
little  pressure  at  any  one  point. 

And  right  there  you  have  the  principle  back  of  the  Cletrac 
Tank-Type  Tractor.  It  runs  on  broad,  flat,  metal  tracks  which 
reduce  the  weight  per  square  inch  to  but  4/4  pounds. 

The  Cletrac  stays  on  top,  doesn't  mire  or  dig  in  and  puts  all  of 
its  power  into  pull. 

Because  the  Cletrac  works  so  efficiently  on  soft  ground  it  is  the 
ideal  tractor  to  fit  the  seed  bed  as  well  as  to  plow  and  its  com- 
pact, economical  power  is  available  for  all  sorts  of  farm  work, 
every  day  in  the  year. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world 


Lay  a  track  of  boards 
over  the  ground  and  you 
can  roll  along  easily 
enough. 


Free  Tractor  Book 
Write  for  our  illustrated 
hook,  '* Selecting  Your 
Tractor"  which  is  a 
practical  treatise  on 
power  farming. 
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Feeding  Laying  Hens 

By  J.  R.  Smyth,  '20 


AT  this  time  of  year  when  the  laying 
hens  must  be  kept  confined  in 
close  quarters  there  are  many 
feeding  problems  which  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  poultryman.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  the  hen  usually  has  access 
to  plenty  of  range  and  can  pick  up  much 
of  her  green  feed,  animal  feed  and  grit, 
but  when  confined  these  feeds  must  be 
supplied  in  some  form. 

We  feed  the  hen  with  two  objects  in 
mind;  first  to  maintain  her  and  secondly 
to  supply  food  from  which  eggs  are  to  be 
made.  If  we  are  feeding  for  eggs  it  is 
poor  economy,  to  feed  just  enough  to 
maintain  the  hen  in  health  and  vigor. 
Therefore  we  must  feed  more  than  that 
or  our  efforts  will  be  wasted. 

It  has  been  proven  by  experiments  that 
a  hen  must  be  supplied  with  an  abund- 
ance of  protein  because  the  egg  contains 
more  protein  than  is  contained  in  the 
most  common  grains  as  corn,  wheat  and 
oats.  Further  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  hen  can  use  animal  protein  better 
than  vegetable  protein  in  making  eggs. 
Therefore  in  compounding  our  laying  ra- 
tions we  must  supply  a  sufficient  amount 
of  animal  food  from  which  the  hen  can 
get  the  protein  to  go  into  the  egg.  The 
most  common  of  these  feeds  which  is 
produced  on  the  farm  is  milk.  It  can  be 
fed  sweet  or  sour  and  as  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  one  essential  is  that  it  be  fed 
in  the  same  state  at  all  times  and  not 
sweet  one  day  and  sour  the  next.  The 
exact  amount  of  these  to  feed  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  A  larger  amount 
of  skim-milk  should  be  fed  as  it  contains 
more  water  and  not  as  much  food  nutri- 
ents as  the  buttermilk.  If  milk  is  not 
available  there  are  several  commercial 
animal  feeds  that  will  take  its  place.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  meat  scrap, 
which  is  a  by-product  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry and  usually  contains  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent  protein.  Fresh  meat 
scrap  can  also  be  obtained  from  local 
butchers  at  times  and  is  an  excellent 
food  If  it  Is  In  the  right  c(mditi<m,  but 
precaution  must  always  be  tuk(>n  in  \o.v(]- 
ing  fresh  meat,  not  to  feed  any  that  is 
Hpoilf^d  for  In  doing  so  thoro  is  nujcli 
danger  of  (-unslng  sicknesK  vvlilcli  would 


retard  the  egg  production  and  in  some 
cases  kill  the  hens. 

Some  form  of  green  food  must  be  sup- 
plied as  the  health  of  the  bird  depends 
very  much  on  the  green  feed  she  receives 
and  a  hen  in  poor  health  will  not  produce 
eggs.  This  can  be  supplied  in  various 
forms  and  the  most  common  is  the  sprout- 
ed oats.  Oats  can  easily  be  sprouted  by 
placing  a  thin  layer  in  a  box  and  sprink- 
ling with  warm  water  two  or  three  times 
each  day.  Clover  or  alfalfa  leaves  also 
make  excellent  green  feed  and  can  usual- 
ly be  found  on  the  farm.  There  are  also 
other  less  common  feeds  as  mangles,  su- 
gar beets,  cabbage  and  turnips  which  can 
be  stored  and  used  in  the  winter  to  a 
good  advantage. 

Grit  should  be  furnished  at  all  times 
as  the  hen  must  have  a  supply  of  grit  to 
grind  her  food.  It  has  also  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  hen  uses  certain  parts  of 
the  grit  as  food  but  whether  this  is  true 
or  not  we  know  that  grit  is  essential. 
This  can  be  supplied  either  in  the  form 
of  fine  gravel  or  sand  or  by  some  com- 
mercial grit.  It  should  be  kept  where 
the  hens  can  get  it  at  all  times. 

There  must  also  be  some  form  of  good 
from  which  the  egg  shell  is  made  as  the 
grains  fed  do  not  contain  enough  lime  for 
this  purpose.  This  can  be  supplied  by 
using  some  kind  of  sea  shells  and  espe- 
cially oyster  shells.  The  egg  eating  habit 
is  often  caused  by  a  scarcity  of  lime  or 
egg  shell  material  in  the  ration.  This 
feed  should  also  be  kept  before  the  birds 
at  all  times. 

In  considering  what  ration  to  feed  the 
above  points  must  be  observed.  The  fol- 
lowing ration  as  used  by  Purdue  Univer- 
sity will  give  excellent  results  of  fed 
properly. 

Grain.  Mash. 

Corn  18  lb.     Corn  meal. ...5  lb. 

Oats    7  lb.     Bran   5  lb. 

M.   Scrap  3^  lb. 

if  skim  milk  is  used  fifty  pounds  will 
])('  (Miuai  to  the  three  and  one-half  pounds 
im>at  scrap.  We  have  in  this  ration  twen- 
ty-five i)()unds  grain  and  tliirteen  and  one- 
liuif  pounds  of  mash  which  should  be 
(Cout iiuKMl  on  pag(^  !()()) 
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ARCADIAN  J 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  2 

Fertilizer  Bulletins  Free — 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  about  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia ;  why  it  is  the  great  American  am- 
moniate ;  Avhy  it  is  the  best  top  dressing  for  any  crop 
that  needs  nitrogen;  and  how  to  use  it  most  profitably. 

Write  for  these  instructive  and  interesting  free 
bulletins  and  we  will  send  them.  Order  by  number. 
Address  The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 


No.  1 — "Important  Facts  about  Arca- 
dian Sulphate  of  Ammonia." 

No.  27 — "How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of 
Timothy." 

No.  59 — "Sulphate  of  Ammonia  by 
Those  Who  Know." 

No.  61 — "Oats  and  Their  Fertilization 
in  the  South." 

No.  68 — "Sulphate  of  Ammonia  vs.  the 
Boll  Weevil." 

No.  69— "More  Cotton." 

No.  71 — Fertilizer  Note  Book. 

No.  81 — Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammon- 
ia—Directions for  Use. 

No.  84 — "Sulphate  of  Ammonia:  Its 
Source,  Production  and  Use." 

No.  85— "Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orch- 
ard." 

No.  86 — "More  Wheat." 


No.  88 — "Successful  Potato  Growing." 
No.  89 — "Sulphate    of    Ammonia  for 

Vegetables." 
No.  90 — "Which  Source  of  Nitrogen  is 

"Best?" 

No.  91 — "Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yams." 

No.  93 — "Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizer." 

No.  94 — "Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for 
Sugar  Cane." 

No.  95 — ^"Reference  List  on  Sulphate  of 
"Ammonia." 

No.  96 — "Some  Experiences  in  Orchard 
Fertilization." 

No.  97— "Field  Experiences  on  Availa- 
bility of  Nitrogenous  Fertili- 
zers." 

No.  98 — "Fertilizers  for  the  Orchard." 
No.  99 — "Fertilizing  with  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia." 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphaie  of  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well  known  standard  article  that  has 
done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

ARCADIAN  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry 
for  top  dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  25^4%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  ^^^0  Company 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 


Medina,  Ohio. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Horticulture  Motorized 

By  Albert  W.  Heine,  '20 


IN  these  times  of  high  priced  and  un- 
certain labor,  the  horticulturist, 
the  most  highly  specialized  of  all 
agriculturists,  must  needs  find  some 
other  source  of  power.  Modern  improve- 
ment manufacturers  are  now  meeting  this 
situation. 

The  power  farming  business  has  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the 
past  few  years  and  it  is  only  in  the  na- 
tural sequence  of  events  that  horticulture 
should  become  motorized.  No  branch  of 
agriculture  requires  so  much  labor  per 
unit  of  area  than  does  fruit  growing  or 
vegetable  gardening  and  for  this  reason 
there  is  greater  opportunity  for  manu- 
facturers in  this  field  than  any  other. 

Heretofore  the  vegetable  gardener  has 
done  practically  all  his  cultivation  by 
hand,  after  the  ground  was  plowed,  be- 
cause garden  crops  must  be  carefully 
tilled  to  get  the  best  results.  They  can- 
not be  handled  as  a  field  crop  and  cul- 
tivated like  corn,  to  get  good  yields.  So 
the  gardener  could  not  use  the  ordinary 
tractor,  after  his  plowing  was  done  or 
even  a  two  horse  cultivator.  But  the 
manufacturer  saw  this  need  and  filled  it 
with  an  entirely  new  type  of  tractor  ,"The 
one  horse  tractor;  or  the  garden  tractor." 

The  general  design  of  this  type  of  trac- 
tor is  about  the  same.  They  have  two 
wheels,  the  drivers  in  front.  These  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  tractor,  thereby 
giving  it  a  high  per  cent  of  traction.  For 
the  other  two  wheels  the  implement  is 
used.  The  motors  are  usually  four  cyl- 
inder with  two  to  four  horse  power.  One 
of  these  tractors  has  six  horse  power,  on 
the  hilt,  and  three  on  the  draw-bar,  be- 
ing the  largest  of  the  type.  Practically 
all  of  the  machines  have  belt  pulleys  and 
are  made  so  that  they  may  be  used  as 
stationary  gasoline  engines  as  well  as 
tractors. 

Steering  is  done  in  a  rather  unique 
fashion,  compared  to  other  types  of  trac- 
tors. Instead  of  tlie  conventional  steer- 
ing wheel  and  shaft  they  have  handles, 
reseiMbling  jjlow  handles,  wliich  are  used 
for  contn)lling  the  tractor,  steering  and 
guiding  the  implement. 

Ono  might  suj)pose  that  in  turning,  th(^ 


operator  would  have  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  entire  implement  around  to  make 
it  head  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  maker  has  provided 
for  turning  in  a  rather  unique  fashion.  A 
double  clutch  system  is  arranged  where- 
by one  wheel  will  turn  while  the  other 
remains  stationary,  allowing  the  outfit  to 
spin  in  a  circle.  These  clutches  are  con- 
trolled by  finger  levers  on  the  handles, 
one  on  either  side.  This  is  the  complete 
steering  aparatus  and  is  the  easiest  to 
control  of  any  ever  invented. 

With  most  of  these  outfits  one  man  will 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  a  day  as 
four  men  would  with  hand  implements. 
The  speed  at  which  they  operate  is  de- 
scribed in  the  slogan  of  one  manufacturer 
which  reads,  "More  than  a  yard  a  second 
— six  inches  deep."  This  is  not  only 
faster,  but  deeper  than  the  hand  imple- 
ment is  operated.  The  cost  of  operating 
these  tractors  is  very  slight,  averaging 
only  a  few  cents  per  hour  for  fuel.  The 
price  runs  from  $150  to  $385,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  size.  The  first  tractor 
of  this  type  was  the  Beeman  gasoline 
tractor,  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
many  others,  some  of  which  are  the  Mid- 
west "Utilitor,"  the  new  Britain  tractor, 
the  "Merry  Garden  Auto  Cultivator," 
etc.  All  the  above  mentioned  machines 
are  of  the  standard  two  wheel  design  and 
have  proved  very  satisfactory  in  practical 
use,  having  been  used  for  plowing,  har- 
rowing, discing,  dropping,  seeding,  culti- 
vating, spraying  and  for  any  sort  of  belt 
work  requiring  power  not  above  their 
rating.  On  estates  they  are  also  used  for 
pulling  lawn  mowers. 

Long  before  the  garden  tractor  was  in- 
vented the  orchardist  was  using  motor 
power  successfully  in  his  operations. 
Those  fruit  growers  who  follow  clean 
culture  methods  find  tractors  almost  in- 
dispensable in  their  work,  especially  the 
small  caterpillar  type.  The  implement 
can  be  hitched  so  that  it  runs  next  to  the 
trees  while  the  tractor  runs  in  the  middle 
of  the  row.  The  tractor  is  only  about 
half  as  high  and  half  as  wide  as  a  team 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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A  Gateway — Electrical 


ONLY  a  forty-foot  gateway  bounded  by  two 
brick  pilasters  and  ornamental  lamps,  but 
unlike  any  other  gateway  in  the  entire  world. 

For  back  of  it  is  the  General  Electric  Company's 
main  office  building,  accommodating  2300  em- 
ployees. And  just  next  door  is  its  laboratory 
with  the  best  equipment  for  testing,  standard- 
izing and  research  at  the  command  of  capable 
engineers.  Then  down  the  street — a  mile  long 
—  are  other  buildings  where  everything  elec- 
trical, from  the  smallest  lamp  socket  to  the 
huge  turbines  for  electrically  propelled  battle- 
ships, is  made  by  the  20,000  electrical  workers 
who  daily  stream  through. 


What  a  story  this  gate  would  tell,  if  it  could, 
of  the  leaders  of  the  electrical  industry  and 
business,  of  ambassadors  from  other  institu- 
tions and  from  foreign  lands. 

The  story  would  be  the  history  of  electric 
lighting,  electric  transportation,  electric  indus- 
trials and  electricity  in  the  home. 

This  gateway,  as  well  as  the  research,  en- 
gineering, manufacturing  and  commercial 
resources  back  of  it,  is  open  to  all  who  are 
working  for  the  betterment  of  the  electrical 
industry. 


Illustrated  bulletin,  Y-863,  describing  the  company's 
several  plants,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address 
General  Electric  Company,  Desk  43,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Gene 


General  Office 
Schenectady.N.Y. 


ric 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities. 


95-100  I 
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MOSES  FELL  ANNEX. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Moses  Fell 
Dunn  and  Antonette  Fell,  of  Bedford,  Ind., 
Purdue  University  received  a  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  (360)  acre  farm  in  Law- 
rence county  in  March,  1914,  to  be  used 
for  experimental  and  investigational  pur- 
poses to  benefit  the  agriculture  of  South- 
ern Indiana,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Moses  Fell  Annex. 

The  farm  is  quite  rolling  and  had  a 
fifty  acre  orchard  on  the  more  level  parts 
of  it,  but  more  than  one-half  of  the  trees 
had  died  of  neglect  and  had  to  be  re- 
placed with  young  trees.  The  balance  of 
the  farm  was  covered  with  weeds  and 
brush. 

Since  1914  the  orchard  has  been  reno- 
vated and  improved  and  the  yield  of  ap- 
ples has  increased  from  800  bushels,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Dunn,  to  nearly  6,000 
bushels  last  year.  Land  has  been  cleared 
for  farming,  soil  fertility  studies  estab- 
lished and  general  farming  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Forty-four 'lines  of  investigation  have 
been  in  progress  bearing  on  some  of  the 
most  important  problems  affecting  farm 
management  in  southern  Indiana.  This 
work  involves  the  uses  of  lime,  legumes, 
various  fertilizers  and  drainage  in  soil  im- 
provement work,  variety  studies  of  small 
grain,  various  methods  of  orchard  man- 
agement, spraying,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
contributing  valuable  information  of  a 
most  practical  nature. 

Corn  yield  varying  from  23  bushel  per 
acre  on  untreated  plots  to  64  bushels  on 
plots  receiving  lime,  manure  and  phos- 
phorus. 

Alfalfa  is  being  grown  under  different 
treatments  and  variety  studies  of  small 
grains  and  legumes  are  contributing  in- 
teresting information. 

A  new  house  for  the  local  manager,  Mr. 
Frank  I.  Odell,  has  been  erected,  a  water 
system  for  spraying  work  has  been  in-- 
stalled  and  necessary  roads  have  been 
built  in  addition  to  the  general  improve- 
ment work  done  on  the  farm. 

Crop  production  has  been  increased  so 
satisfactorily  tliat  it  is  now  possible  to 
bogin  the  production  of  livestock  on  the 
farm.  Pasture  inii)n)vonient  work  has 
been  commenced  jind  will  ho  carried 
along  so  that  mncli  iinporl.int  dahi  may 


be  had  on  the  methods  of  improving  pas- 
ture and  the  carrying  capacity  of  various 
grass  mixtures. 


FIFTH   ANNUAL  PURDUE  APPLE 
SHOW. 

Farmers'  Week,  January  12-16,  1920, 
will  mark  the  time  of  the  fifth  annual  ap- 
ple show  at  Purdue.  Last  year,  due  to 
war  conditions,  no  competitive  show  was 
held,  but  this  year  the  show  will  be  re- 
newed, with  redoubled  pep  and  energy. 

The  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  the  Commercial  Growers'  Ex- 
hibits, High  School  Students'  Exhibits, 
Horticultural  Students'  Exhibits  and  Hor- 
ticultural Students,  not  specialists  in 
pomology,  exhibits. 

For  class  sweepstakes  a  silver  loving 
cup  will  be  awarded  in  each  class.  The 
regular  awards  will  be  a  first  and  second 
prize  in  each  sub-class  of  varieties  and  a 
first  and  second  prize  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  all  varieties. 

Some  special  classes  will  be  arranged, 
including  one  for  faculty  and  a  class  in 
judging  fruit.  For  each  of  these  a  silver 
cup  will  be  awarded. 

Students  desiring  to  show  fruit  should 
make  their  selections  as  early  as  possi- 
ble and  put  them  in  storage  until  the 
show.  Nothing  but  Indiana  grown  fruit 
will  be  shown. 


PURDUE  APPLE  SHOW. 

The  fifth  annual  Purdue  apple  show 
will  be  held  Farmers'  week,  January  12 
to  16,  1920. 

There  is  a  class  for  every  one  and  a 
great  many  entries  are  expected.  The 
exhibits  are  classified  according  to  the 
following: 

Class  I.  Commercial  Growers'  ex- 
hibits. 

Class  II.  High  School  Students'  ex- 
hibits. 

Class  III.  Horticultural  Students'  ex- 
hibits (Specialists  in  Pomology.) 

Class  IV.  Horticultural  Students'  ex- 
hibits (Not  Specialists  in  Pomology.) 

Class    V.    Purdue  Students'  exhibit. 

Class  VI.  Api)le  and  Fancy  Pie  ex- 
liibits. 

Ueni(>iHl)(>r  Dial  lliis  is  not  merely  a 
local  alTjiir  and  if  you  are  interested 
wviio  for  a  |)i-(>niiuin  list. 
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We  want  the  public  to  under- 
stand that  our  ploirs  are  NOT 
the  Case  plows  made  by  the  J .  I, 
Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


KEROSENE 


Why  You  Should  Choose  Ma- 
chinery Built  by  the  J.  1.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Company, 
Bearing  the  Famous  Old  Trade 
Mark  of  the  Eagle  on  the  Globe. 

If  you  could  be  here  in  Racine,  and  could  spend 
a  week  going  through  our  great  shops,  you  would 
learn  some  things  that  would  open  your  eyes  to 
the  superiority  of  the  entire  line  of  machinery 
we  manufacture. 

Because  of  our  great  output,  we  are  able  to  buy 
better  quality  of  steel  for  the  same  price  that 
lower  grades  of  steel  would  cost  in  smaller  quan- 
tities. This  means  greater  strength  and  longer 
service  to  you. 

Because  of  unusual  manufacturing  facilities,  we  can  and 
do  use  drop  forcings  in  hundreds  of  places  where  a  casting 
might  "get  by."— and  might  break.  We  protect  you  from 
taking  the  chance. 

Holes  for  bearings  in  Case  Kerosene  Tractor  main  frames 
are  bored  and  reamed  in  one  operation  by  a  special  machine. 
Bearings  can  never  shift  from  their  proper  positions.  The 
frame  can  never  twist  or  warp. 

Case  machinery,  bearing  the  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle  on 
the  Globe  has  many  other  advantages.  Ask  the  nearest 
Case  dealer  to  point  them  out  to  you  on 

Kerosene  Tractors  Steam  Tractors 

Threshers 

Steam  Rollers  Baling:  Presses 

Silo  Fillers 
Rock  Crushers  Road  Graders 

Grand  Detour  Plows 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dep  t  CB-12,  RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1 842 


^4"  -%i 


Look  for  the  EAGLE.      Our  Trade  Mark 


o  avoid  confusion,  the 
J.  L  CASE  THRESHING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
desires  to  have  it  known 
that  it  is  not  noiv  and 
never  has  been  interested 
in,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected or  affiliated  with 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Company,  or  the 
J.  I.  Case  PlowWorks  Co. 
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Judging  Milk  and  Butter 

By  B.  E.  Horrall,  '21. 


PREVIOUS  to  the  advent  of  the 
creamery,  there  was  no  system- 
atic grading  of  dairy  products.  In 
fact,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  uni- 
versal system  although  practically  the 
same  score  cards  are  used  throughout 
the  country.  Before  the  inauguration  of 
a  system  of  scoring  contests  dairymen 
quite  frequently  asked  if  they  could  send 
a  sample  of  their  butter  or  milk  to  be 
scored  at  the  various  dairy  meetings. 
Such  inquiry  and  interest  shown  at  the 
annual  milk  and  butter  shows  held  by 
the  State  Dairymens'  Associations 
brought  about  a  necessity  for  a  system- 
atic method  of  scoring  dairy  products 
and  of  showing  them  how  to  improve  milk 
and  butter. 

The  scoring  of  butter  and  milk  is  of 
value  to  the  producer  because,  first,  the 
average  results  obtained  from  scorings 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  will  let 
him  know  just  what  quality  of  milk  or 
butter  he  is  putting  out.  Second,  it  en- 
courages him  to  produce  better  and  clean- 
er milk  because  no  man  is  satisfied  with 
his  methods  if  errors  are  pointed  out  to 
him.  This  means  a  better  class  of  market 
milk  that  in  general  will  command  higher 
prices.  Third,  it  will  promote  more  care- 
ful work  on  the  part  of  some  inspectors 
and  thus  will  protect  the  interest  of  the 
producer. 

Milk 

Milk  is  judged  on  bacterial  content, 
flavor  and  odor,  visible  dirt,  fat,  solids 
not  fat,  acidity,  bottle  and  cap.  The 


flavor  and  odor,  visible  dirt,  bacterial 
content,  fat,  bottle  and  cap  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  farmers,  for  they  have 
control  over  these  factors. 

If  consumers  are  served  with  an  un- 
pleasant flavored  milk,  they  will  either 
use  less  of  it  or  will  seek  some  other 
place  to  secure  their  supply.  Flavors  are 
scored  by  tasting  the  sample.  The  most 
common  off  flavors  and  odors  found  in 
"contest"  milk  and  cream  are  those  pro- 
duced by  certain  feeds  and  by  absorption 
of  foul  odor  from  stale  air. 


A  good  package  in  which  to  ship  butter. 


Visible  dirt  is  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  after  letting  it  stand  for  half 
an  hour  or  so.  This  dirt  is  a  mute  indi- 
cation of  carelessness  somewhere  be- 
tween the  cow  and  the  consumer.  Free- 
dom from  visible  dirt  does  not  mean  that 
the  milk  is  clean,  but  the  presence  of 
sediment  does  mean  that  not  only  was 
dirt  allowed  to  fall  into  the  milk  but  that 
little  care  was  taken  to  strain  it  out. 

Bottle  and  cap  are  scored  according  to 
appearance.  The  bottle  should  be  clean, 
not  chipped,  and  no  metal  parts  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk.  The  cap 
should  be  put  in  smoothly  and  tightly  so 
that  no  water  or  dirt  can  get  into  the 
milk.  It  very  often  happens  that  the 
(•;il)s  are  placed  very  hastily  in  the  bottles 
or  are  not  of  the  proper  size  thus  giving 
(Continued  on  page  158) 


Nunnally's 

The  Candy  of  the  South 

Every  Box  a  Treat  of  Delicious 
Sweets.   We  Carry  a  Com- 
plete Line. 

University  Pharmacy 

305  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 
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Nat  CO  Dairy  Barns 
Are  Warm  in  Winter 

NATCO  barns  are  warm  in  winter, 
yet  cool  in  summer.  They  provide 
year-round  comfort  for  your  cows.  More 
comfort  in  the  stable  means  more  milk  in 
the  pail  —  more  money  in  the  bank. 

The  hollow  spaces  in  a  glazed  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  wall  provide  a  blanket  of  still  air  through 
which  heat,  cold  or  dampness  will  not  pass. 

And  the  cost?  Perhaps  a  little  more  at  first,  but /or  less 
in  the  end  than  tor  other  construction.  The  saving  in 
insurance  and  upkeep  will  repay  the  added  i.  v  3  ment 
within  a  few  years.      All  further  savings  aie  c!e-r  profit. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  our  book,  "  Natco  on 
the  Farm,"  will  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Write  for  it 
today — no  charge. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  prices 
on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1220  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factorieit  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution. 


Sectton  of  IVatc 
Walt  s  how  in 
still  air  spaces. 


Wh  at  do  you 
•nfend  to  build? 
One  cf  OUT  farm 
building  plans 
may  help  you  — 
free  while  they 
iast. 


Barn  and  S'los  on 
farm  of  D  Ray- 
monJ,  Montreal, 
Canada. 
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Alumni  and  Local 


INJURED  SOLDIERS  AT  PURDUE. 

Thirty-five  men  wlio  were  disabled 
while  in  military  service  in  this  country 
or  in  France  are  enrolled  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity this  year  and  their  expenses  are 
being  paid  by  Uncle  Sam.  Their  coming 
to  the  university  was  arranged  for  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
which  has  charge  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  soldiers. 

Of  the  thirty-five  men,  twenty-eight 
are  in  a  university  for  the  first  time, 
while  of  the  seven  who  have  been  at  Pur- 
due before,  five  are  sophomores,  one  is 
a  senior  and  the  other  is  taking  post 
graduate  work.  Twelve  of  the  men  are 
taking  agriculture  with  the  expectation 
of  either  being  able  to  farm  for  them- 
selves or  take  agricultural  positions  when 
they  have  completed  their  work.  Eight 
are  taking  electrical  engineering,  four 
civil  engineering,  seven  mechanical,  two 
chemical  and  one  each  is  enrolled  in  the 
science  and  pharmacy  courses. 


Most  of  the  men  were  either  wounded 
or  gassed  while  in  action  overseas  and 
many  of  them  have  been  out  of  school 
for  some  time.  Several  of  them  held  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  the  list  in- 
cludes several  former  lieutenants  and 
captains  and  a  number  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Most  of  the  men  are  taking  special 
courses,  and  despite  the  handicap  of  be- 
ing away  from  studies  for  some  time,  are 
experiencing  little  difficulty  in  getting 
into  the  "harness."  Major  E.  G.  Byers 
has  charge  of  the  men  and  they  report 
regularly  to  him. 


L.  M.  Busche,  '19,  is  at  Monroe,  Ind., 
teaching  mathematics  and  agriculture  in 
the  high  school. 


J.  C.  Hackleman,  '10,  is  now  instructor 
in  the  Soils  Department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 


PROTECTOR 


COUNTY  AGENTS 

We  have  a  few  counties  left  which  can  be  had 
by  live-wire  men  that  are  in  a  position  to 
produce. 

Our  Protectors  will  always  pay  big  dividends 
to  you  and  your  customer. 


Coff ield  Tire 

Protectors 
are  the  talk  of 
the  State 

The  COFFIELD  TIRE  PRO- 
TECTOR Means  Perfect  Tire 
Protection  because — 

NO  MORE  STONE  BRUISES. 
The  Protector  Cushions  and 
Distributes  the  Blow. 

NO  MORE  PUNCTURES.  The 
Coffield  Tire  Protector  elim- 
inates 95%  of  all  Punctures. 
PREVENTS  BLOWOUTS  Due 
to  Inflation. 

EASIER  RIDING  is  the  first 
noticeable  feature  after  the 
JM-otectors  are  used. 


IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE! 


Coffield  Tire  Protector  Company 

304  N.  CAPITOL  AVE.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 
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J.  H.  Weghorst,  '19,  has  been  recently 
employed  by  the  De  Graff  Canning  Co., 
De  Graff,  Ohio.  His  position  is  that  of 
agricultural  advisor  and  his  chief  duty  is 
that  of  improving  their  strains  of  sweet 
corn. 


IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL  VERA  H.  GLIDEVvELL 

Spotted  Poland  Hogs  White  Rock  Chickens 

Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINFIELD,  INDIANA 
Feeding    of  Texas  Bred  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  a  Specialty. 


The  Varsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfect  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  LaFayette 


LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 

Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


FARMERS'  SHORT  COURSE  AT  PUR- 
DUE JAN.  12-16. 

The  annual  Indiana  farmers'  short 
course  will  be  held  at  Purdue  University 
January  12  to  16,  1920,  according  to  an- 
nouncement by  university  officials.  Com- 
mittees have  been  named  to  arrange  the 
various  details  of  the  course  and  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  farm- 
ers' weeks  at  Purdue  is  anticipated. 
Speakers  of  national  reputation  will  be 
on  the  program.  Plans  will  be  made  to 
care  for  3,000  farmers  and  their  wives. 

In  addition  to  the  short  course,  the  an- 
nual Indiana  Corn  Show  will  be  held 
throughout  the  week  at  the  university 
and  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Corn  Growers'  Association  will 
be  held  one  day  of  the  meeting.  The  In- 
diana State  Dairy  Association,  its  allied 
organization  and  the  various  beef  cattle 
clubs  will  hold  their  meetings  during  the 
same  week. 

The  short  course  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  other  short  courses  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry, tractor  operation,  telephone  oper- 
ation, and  the  regular  eight  weeks'  win- 
ter course  in  agriculture. 

Announcement  also  was  made  that  no 
plans  would  be  made  this  year  for  the 
boy  and  girl  club  winners  during  the 
short  course,  but  that  they  would  be 
brought  to  the  annual  club  round-up 
which  will  be  held  next  spring.  This 
change  was  made  this  year  because  the 
club  round-up  held  last  spring  was  so  suc- 
cessful. 


PURE     BRED     CALVES     GIVEN  TO 
ORANGE  COUNTY  BOYS. 

The  first  pure-bred  calf  club  has  been 
formed  in  Orange  county  and  twelve  reg- 
istered Jerseys,  purchased  in  another 
state  by  breeders  in  that  county,  have 
been  distributed  to  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls.  The  calves  cost  the  members  an 
average  of  $112  each.  The  youngsters  or- 
ganized their  own  club,  selected  officers 
and  started  on  their  year's  work. 


U.  D.  Kauffman,  '17.  and  R.  H.  Schrei- 
ber.  '17.  are  both  instructors  in  the  de- 
partment of  Agricultural  Extension  at 
Ohio  State. 


Thill  which  costs  little  is  of  little  worth. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 

^^Electricity  for  every  Farm** 

The  Delco-Light  engine  is  the  valve-in-the-head  type — used  in  the  best  and 
most  powerful  airplane  engines  and  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles. 

It  is  air-cooled — runs  on  kerosene  in  any  climate — has  only  one  place  to 
oil  and  has  a  simple  mixing  valve  in  place  of  carburetor. 

The  storage  battery  is  exclusively  designed  and  built  for  Delco-Light  with 
thick  plates,  wood  and  rubber  separators  and  many  improvements  that  in- 
sure long  life. 

Delco-Light  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  has  gone  through 
the  refining  influence  of  three  and  one-half  years  of  production  and  of  usage  by 
75,000  customers. 

You  will  find  plants  in  the  homes  of  your  community.  Just  ask  your 
neighbor  about  his  Delco-Light  plant. 

Delco-Light  makes  happy  homes;  it  saves  time  and  labor,  taking  away  lots 
of  hard,  unpleasant  tasks.  It  "Pays  for  Itself"  by  the  work  it  does  and  the 
time  it  saves. 

Of  the  more  than  75,000  Satisfied  Users  of  Delco-Light,  the  first  are 
among  the  most  enthusiastic— proof  that  the  simplicity  and  durability  of  Delco- 
Light  meets  the  requirements  of  its  customers. 

Over  2,500  sales  and  service  representatives  throughout  the  country. 
There's  a  Delco-Light  man  near  you. 


Delco-L.ig:ht  is  a  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  for  farms,  country- 
homes,  schools,  churches,  stores  and  small  towns. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Delco-Light  Products,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
£.  L.  KRUSE,  Distributor,    58  to  64  W.  New  York  Street,     Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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La  Fayette 

HOMINY  FEED 


99 


Corn  Meal 

Hominy 

Grits 

Corn  Flour,  Etc. 

LAFAYETTE  CORN  FLOUR 
MILLS 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


SAVE 
YOUR 

MAPLE 
TREES 


There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  than 
ever  before.  The  CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR  saves  Labor 
and  Fuel,  and  MAKES  BEST 
QUALITY  SYRUP,  giving 
BETTER  RETURNS  FROM 
YOUR  SUGAR  BUSH. 

Write  for  catalogue  and 
terms,  stating  number  of  trees 
you  tap.  Sugar  Makers'  Sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  ORDER 
EARLY. 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


BASKETBALL    SQUAD    HAS  BRIGHT 
OUTLOOK  FOR  COMING  SEASON. 

Twenty  candidates  have  answered  Bas- 
ketball Coach  Ward  Lambert's  call  for 
the  1919-1920  team  aspirants  and  work 
for  what  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  seasons  that  the  Boilermakers 
have  enjoyed  in  several  years  has  been 
started. 

Prospects  Good. 

What  makes  the  prospects  appear 
brighter  is  the  fact  that  there  are  six 
basketball  "P"  men  in  school,  five  of 
whom  will  be  eligible  to  play  with  the 
team.  These  men  are  Church,  captain 
and  floor  guard  of  the  1917  team,  Coffing, 
back  guard  of  the  1918  team  and  captain 
elect  of  the  1919  team,  M.  M.  Smith,  floor 
guard  of  the  1918  team,  Tilson,  forward 
on  last  year's  team  and  Campbell,  last 
year's  center. 

In  addition  to  these  men,  Lambert  has 
a  number  of  other  capable  candidates  in 
such  men  as  White,  Hurley,  Miller,  Mc- 
Connell,  Haigis,  Foresman,  Wagner,  Mon- 
ical,  Dietrich  and  Klinesworth.  These 
men  are  former  members  of  past  year 
squads  or  of  last  year's  freshman  varsity 
and  will  give  "Piggy"  a  wealth  of  mater- 
ial from  which  to  select  his  team. 


H.  L.  Royce,  '17,  county  agent  of  Wa- 
bash county,  is  the  father  of  a  new  baby 
girl  named  Virginia  Louise. 

John  Olmstead,  '18,  is  farming  with  his 
brother  near  Evansville.  They  were  for- 
merly in  the  dairy  business,  handling 
Holstein  cows,  and  are  now  getting  into 
the  Duroc  Jersey  hog  business.  Mr. 
Olmstead  recently  collected  a  great  deal 
of  data  that  showed  the  greater  effect  of 
lime  on  light  soils  than  on  heavy  soils. 


H mhcsl  tjuality- 
Sold  hy  wcinht 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Giilvnnizcd  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings — Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 


AroiJ.o-K  KYH  I  (INK  (iiilvHni/.«'<l  SlicctH  not  oiilv  ««X(  (<1  for  KocifiuK  and 
HUliiiK  imrpoHdH,  iin<  HiMx-liil  ly  iidiiplcd  for  Cuhcrls.  Tan Uh.  Spi>iit  Ihk. 
and  all  cxpoHud  Hlicct  niftal  work.  K  i:ysi oni:  Coitkii  S  ri:i'.K  KoollnKTin 
I'latcH  arc  iint<(nial.'d.  Hold  l.y  Iradi nw  d.-iilt-rn.  I,<i(ik  fortlio  Kc.VNlono 
uddi  il  Ix'lovv  rcKiilarl>randN.  Shall  \v(>scnd()iir"ll(>tliTltiilldinKH"l)(u>kl(>t.? 

AMERICAN  SHEli TANDTIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldj;..  PitLshurgh,  Pa. 
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INDIANA 

A  Dumping  Ground  for 
Seed  Men 

WHY  SHOULD  IT  BE? 

For  Heaven's  sake,  let's  get  together  and  put  over  a 

PURE  SEED  LAW 

Are  YOU  with  me? 

If  so,  I  want  to  hear  from  you,  for  I  started  that  way  and  I  want 
your  help.    AVe  have  a  good  Feed  Law,  so  ^vhy  not  a  Seed  Law? 


And,  by-the-way,  I  handle 

SEEDS  and  FEEDS 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices — I  can  save  you  money. 
Let  me  send  you  my  Big  1920  Catalog  FREE.   Write  me  today. 

DAVE  PECK  SEED  COMPANY 

DAVE  PECK,  Pres. 
3rd  Ave.  and  Penna.  St.  Evansville,  Ind. 
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A  Higher  Ideal 

There  would  be  no  advantage 
in  devoting  the  most  valuable 
years  of  one's  life  to  gain 
knowledge  and  experience,  if 
greater  possibilities  and  achieve- 
ments were  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  then  proper  to  assume 
that  because  of  his  exceptional 
scientific  training  the  agricul- 
tural college  man  is  progres- 
sive, well  advised  in  the  most 
modern  dairy  practices  and 
the  methods  that  are  likely  to 
make  dairying  the  most  profit- 
able. 

You  know  that  profitable 
dairy  production  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  cleanliness,  and 
you  should  also  know  that 

is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
cleanliness  that  is  productive  of 
the  highest  quality  dairy  prod- 
ucts, because  it  is  used  for 
thorough  and  sanitary  cleaning 
by  all  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  supply  man  to  fill 
your  order.    It  cleans  clean. 


in  every 
package. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 

Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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4,256  SLACKER  HENS  ARE 

FOUND  IN  INDIANA  FLOCKS 

Purdue   Men  Culled  22  Per  cent.  Over 
Fifth  of  Biddies,  in  Recent  Cull- 
ing Campaign. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  or  4,256  hens  in 
the  poultry  flocks  on  Indiana  farms  were 
found  to  be  slackers  and  were  discarded 
by  poultrymen  of  the  Purdue  University 
Extension  Department  in  the  culling  cam- 
paign which  they  conducted  during  Au- 
gust and  September,  according  to  the 
figures  which  are  contained  in  the  final 
report  of  their  work.  During  the  two 
months  that  the  campaign  was  going  on, 
the  men  conducted  214  demonstrations  in 
56  counties  and  handled  16,068  hens. 

That  the  culling  brought  results  and 
weeded  out  the  hens  that  were  non-pro- 
ducers is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  week 
after  the  culls  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
flocks,  the  egg  production  of  the  entire 
number  was  only  reduced  by  1,880  eggs 
or  six  and  one-half  per  cent  of  what  it  had 
been  before  the  4,256  slackers  were  dis- 
carded. The  poultrymen  figured  that  the 
average  flock  consisted  of  115  hens  and 
that  the  average  decrease  in  the  number 
of  eggs  was  only  14  for  the  week  or  two 
each  day.  The  culling  has  saved  many 
tons  of  feed. 

Four  men  in  the  Poultry  Division  were 
engaged  in  the  culling  work  this  year  and 
gave  two  demonstrations  in  each  county 
that  asked  for  them.  The  farmers  who 
attended  these  meetings  were  able  to  go 
home  and  cull  their  own  flocks  and  as  a 
result  of  the  work  done,  thousands  of  the 
non-producing  hens  in  the  state  were  sent 
to  the  block. 


SPECIAL  COURSE  AT  PURDUE. 

The  annual  winter  short  course  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Purdue  University,  De- 
cember 29  to  February  27.  Those  taking 
this  course  will  get  the  benefit  of  tho 
farmers'  short  course  beginning  January 
12.  The  eight  weeks'  course  will  be 
suspended  during  the  farmers'  week,  and 
the  students  will  attend  the  farmers* 
short  course  program. 

The  plan  of  study  of  the  winter  courses 
gives  the  student  a  clioice  of  four  general 
courscss  as  follows:  Ceneral  Agriculture, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Commercial  Dairying, 
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HOMCO  PIG  AND 
SHOAT  FEED 

Pigs  root  for  elements  essential  to  growth 
that  are  not  always  present  in  the  soil. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  Feed  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated ration  to  the  degree  of  furnishing  in 
natural  form  elements  necessary  to  rapid  con- 
struction of  a  big  well-covered  frame. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  feed  insures  a  short 
feeding  period  and  minimum  shrinkage  in  ship- 
ping. Each  ingredient  an  ideal  pig  feed  if  fed 
alone.  Write  us  for  sample. 


A  Complete  Balanced  Ration  Developing  Feed.    For  Brotd  Sows,  Pigs  and 
Shcats.     Write  for  Sample.     "Homco"  means  Quality. 
Quality  means  Economy. 


American  Hominy  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

1— 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 

i— 

A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Department, 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 
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and  Home  Economics.  The  winter 
course  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  farm  operations  and  judging 
from  the  interest  shown  in  previous 
courses  a  large  enrollment  is  expected 
this  year.   

JUDGING  MILK  AND  BUTTER. 

(Continued  from  page  148) 
a  very  bad  appearance.  With  a  little 
care  in  capping  bottles  the  appearance 
and  salability  of  the  milk  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  producer  can  greatly 
lower  the  bacterial  content  if  special  care 
is  taken  in  cleaning  the  utensils  with 
which  the  milk  comes  in  contact. 

Butter. 

Butter  is  another  dairy  product  in 
which  the  dairyman  is  interester.  Butter 
is  scored  on  flavor,  body,  color,  salt  and 
package. 

Flavor  is  seldom  given  a  full  score. 
Many  off  flavors  are  due  to  old  cream, 
poor  milk  or  perhaps  to  absorbed  flavor 
such  as  barny  or  cowy  odors.  The  very 
undesirable  flavors  are  dirty,  distinct  old 
cream  and  very  strong  butter,  musty  or 
stale.  The  flavors  are  due  to  what  the 
name  of  the  defect  indicates,  as,  old 
cream  flavors  which  is  due  to  letting  the 
cream  stand  too  long  before  churning. 

The  body  of  butter  should  be  waxy  and 
firm.  This  factor,  however,  is  not  as 
important  as  flavor.  A  greasy  butter  will 
not  sell  as  well  as  a  firm  and  waxy  butter. 

The  color  of  butter  is  regulated  by  the 
community  in  which  it  is  made.  If  the 
community  likes  a  rich  yellow  colored 
butter  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  but- 
ter of  a  rich  yellow  color.  The  regula- 
tion color  of  butter  is  a  light  yellow,  uni- 
form in  appearance. 

Salt  content  of  butter  must  be  made 
to  satisfy  the  consumer;  therefore  the 
dealer  in  butter  must  be  strict  so  far  as 
salt  is  concerned.  The  package  must 
liave  a  neat  appearance  and  the  lining 
must  be  free  from  wrinkles  and  be  clean. 

The  producer  therefore  should  not  only 
be  encouraged  to  enter  his  milk  and  but- 
ter as  an  exhibit  at  a  show  of  dairy 
products  but  also  to  take  more  interest 
in  trying  to  produce  cleaner  milk  and 
better  butter.  This  in  turn  encourages 
the  consuiiKM-  to  pay  more  for  bottiM- 
l)r()ducts. 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

GATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.    Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.   This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Feed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs ;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  lajang  hens ;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Larnest  Millers 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Salesmen,  Agents, 
Jobbers  and 
Wholesalers  Wanted 


Exclusive  territory  city  or 
county.  Coal  shortage  a  cri- 
sis. Getting  worse.  Most  per- 
fect burner  for  cooking,  heat- 
ers, ranges  and  furnaces.  Gen- 
erates gas  from  common  oil. 
Not  an  oil  burner.  Intense  in 
heat.  Substantial,  economi- 
cal, no  dirt.  Retail  complete 
outfit,  $15.  Easy  to  install. 
Millions  must  have.  Agents 
coining  gold.  Quick. 


Hot  Blast  Oil  Gas  Burner 
Syndicate 

221  INDIANA  AVE.,  INDIANAPOLIS 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  AMERI- 
CAN FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 
AT  ITS  ORGANIZATION  MEET- 
ING,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

(Continued  from  page  122) 

19.  With  few  exceptions  in  the  past 
forty  years,  the  farmers'  sole  profit  has 
come  from  unrestored  fertility  taken  from 
the  soil  and  from  long  hours  of  work  and 
unpaid  labor  of  women  and  children.  We 
insist  that  these  are  legitimate  factors  in 
cost  of  Food  Productions  and  must  be  so 
recognized  by  the  commercial  interests 
and  general  public. 

20.  We  assert  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
a  just  profit  on  a  cost  of  production  on  all 
products  with  these  items  properly  ac- 
counted for — with  due  consideration  to 
the  hazardous  risks  he  encounters  and 
with  a  wage  allowance  for  his  own  labor 
and  ability  commensurate  to  that  re- 
ceived in  other  occupations. 

21.  We  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
act  of  congress  in  repealing  the  so-called 
Daylight  Saving  law. 

22.  We  believe  Armistice  day  should 
be  made  a  National  and  International 


'MADE  IN  INDIANA" 

Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law — Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  "KINGAN'S"  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  Co.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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,  p.  Walden, 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
17  Battery  Place, 

New  York,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:- 

Yours  of  May  2nd  at  hand.     I  would  state  that  as  usual 
in  her  former  tests,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  consumed  a  large 
proportion  of^uUTfalo  Cortt''Gluren*Fe^^ 


four  pounds  per  day  during  the  entij^^iTyear.     She  is  now  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  in  perfect  physical  condition  and  is 
due  to  calve  in  August,  and  we  look  for  another  large  record 
from  her,  showing  that  the  feed  she  has  consumed  in  past  years 
has  done  her  no  harm.      It  is  safe  to  say  she  has  consumed 
while  making  her  eight  yearly  records  over  six  tons  of 
Gluten  Feed. 

Yours  truly. 

Hood  Farm, 


Made  by 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Kew  York  Chicago 
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HANSEN'S 

Dairy  Preparations 

For  cheese  and  butter  making  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  in  largest  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  Hansen's  prepara- 
tions are  standard.  They  are  pure,  con- 
centrated, and  simple  to  use. 

Use  Hansen's  Rennet  Tablets,  Ren- 
net Extract  or  Lactic  Ferment  Culture 
for  cheese  making  (in  the  small  dairy 
Junket    Brand    Buttermilk   Tablets  are 

used  to  advantage  for  cheese  making), 

Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color,  and 
Hansen's  Cheese  Color  are  used  in  the 
finest  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
Hansen's  products  are  on  sale  at  drug  or 
dairy  supply  stores  or  sent  direct. 

"The  Story  of  Cheese  Making"  by  J. 
B.  Frederiksen,  free  on  request. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


holiday  and  request  proper  national  and 
international  authorities  to  so  act. 

We  suggest  that  since  Thanksgiving  is 
not  an  anniversary  of  the  event  commem- 
orated and  the  date  generally  observed 
so  near  Armistice  day  that  national  and 
state  governments  legally  fix  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  coincident  with  Armistice  day. 

23.  We  are  unqualifidely  in  sympathy 
with  the  government's  determination  to 
suppress  radicalism  and  we  lend  our  full 
support  to  all  efforts  to  rid  this  country 
of  Bolshevism  and  all  other  anarchistic 
tendencies. 

We  especially  deplore  the  outrage  com- 
mitted at  Centralia,  State  of  Washington 
and  we  trust  that  our  government  has  al- 
ready taken  firm  steps  to  punish  the  per- 
petrators of  this  crime  and  to  prevent 
any  occurrence  of  like  outrage  on  our 
flag  and  our  citizens  in  the  future. 


He  who  is  never  satisfied  with  any- 
thing, satisfies  no  one. 


It  is  because  we  have  not  learned  to 
preserve  that  the  work  seems  never  to 
progress. 


Multiplied  Milk  Profits 

Pay  less  for  feed.  Yet  get  more  milk. 
There  is  a  two  way  profit!  You 
can  have  it  as  well  as  the 
thousands  who  are  now 
getting  it.    Get  it 
by  the  same 


This 
f  a  m  o  u  s 
ration  is  a  far 
better  milk  producer 
than  ordinary  grain  feed. 
It  permits  you  to  sell  your  home 
^3^rown  grains.    In  all  these  ways  it 
saves  and  makea  money  for  you  —  and 
frives  you  healthier,  more  contented  cows.  This 
is  certainly  milk  profits  multiplied. 

Order  a  trial  ton.  Be  sure  it  is  International. 
Write  us  if  not  convenient  to  order  from  dealer 

International  Su^ar  Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  started  by  a  push  of  a  button,  and  runs 
on  kerosene.  One  gallon  of  kerosene  will  run  a  Litscher  Lite  Plant 
for  several  hours. 


The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  has  two  full  H.  P.  in  excess  of  its  dynamo 
requirements.  AVhen  the  dynamo  is  idle,  four  H.  P.  are  at  your 
command  for  running  any  belt  driven  farm  machinery.  In  other 
words  the  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  a 
stationary  power  plant  combined. 

Litscher  Lite  will  operate  electrically  or  by  belt  transmission  any 
labor-saving  device  in  house  or  barn. 

The  Varney  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

(incorporated) 

DISTRIBUTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

INDIANAPOLIS — EVANSVILLE 
SEND  TO  DEPT.  P.  A.  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SPECIFICATION  SHEET— FREE 
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THE  CARPET  BEETLE,  OR  BUFFALO- 
MOTH. 

(Continued  from  page  133) 
sect.  If  the  insect  is  found  a  good 
thorough  laborious  remedy  is  to  place  a 
damp  cloth  over  the  suspected  spot  and 
iron  with  a  hot  iron.  The  steam  thus 
generated  penetrates  the  carpet  and  kills 
the  insects  immediately  beneath  it. 

Another  effective  method  is  to  fumi- 
gate with  carbon  bisulphide.  The  vapor 
should  not  be  inhaled  and  as  it  is  inflam- 
mable there  should  be  no  fire  in  the 
house. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  treatment  has 
been  used  for  several  years  and  is  the 
most  effective  remedy  known  not  only  for 
carpet  beetles  but  also  for  all  other 
household  pests.  This  gas  is  deadly  poi- 
son to  the  human  being  as  well  as  to  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  and  must  be 
used  with  the  greatest  caution.  Circular 
163  Bureau  of  Entomology  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Ariculture  explains  fully  the  use 
of  this  gas  and  should  be  studied  care- 
fully before  the  treatment  is  undertaken. 


Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  bad;  of  the 
mouth  worse. 


Reliable  Heater  Fountain 


WARM  WATER  IN  ZERO  WEATHER 

All  feeders  are  agreed  that  plenty  of  fresh,  warm  water  is 
essential  to  successful  winter  feeding  of  hogs. 

Realizing  this  growing  need  we  have  equipped  our  famous 
RELIABLE  FOUNTAIN  with  a  lamp  heater  and  are  offering  it  to 
the  trade  under  the  same  guarantee  as  our  summer  fountain. 
Made  from  very  heavy  gauge  galvanized  iron,  has  no  valves  or 
floats,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Demand  the  best.  Ask  your  dealer  to  get  prices.  Prompt 
delivery. 

Crawfordsville  Wire  &  Nail  Co. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 


Quality  Goods  Direct 
From  Factory 


We  save  you  money  on  Fence, 
Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roofing, 
Tanks,  Troughs,  Fountains, 
Feeders,  Tank  Heaters,  Silos, 
Metal  Cribs,  Wagons,  Cultiva- 
tors, Pulverizers,  Harrows, 
Discs,  etc. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

36  W.  Logan  St.         NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 
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MISTER  FARMER! 

How  long  are  you  going  to  let  Dobbin 
eat  profits  from  your  wallet? 

Thomas  Edison  says :   ''A  horse  is  the  poorest  motor  ever  built.  He 
eats  the  output  of  five  acres,  and  yet  his  thermal  efficiency 
is  only  two  per  cent." 

BUY  A 

FORDSON  FARM  TRACTOR 

MADE  BY 

HENRY  FORD  &  SON,  Inc. 

AND  SAVE 

TIME,  LABOR  and  MONEY 


It  is  estimated  that  the  horse  works  100  days  a  year.    The  Fordson 
works  the  year  round.    Plan  your  work  ahead. 

FORDSON  CALENDAR. 


January 

Corn    shelling,  feed 
grinding,   straw  bal- 
ing, wood  sawing. 

February 

Corn  shelling,  baling, 
feed   grinding,  wood 
sawing. 

March 

Plowing,  discing,  roll- 
ing wheat,  dragging 
roads,  stump  pulling. 

April 

Plowing,  discing,  cul- 
tipacking,  drilling, 
road   building,  man- 
ure spreading. 

May- 
Plowing,  discing,  cul- 
tipacking,  harrowing 

corn. 

June. 

Harvesting,  hay  load- 
ing     and  hauling, 
baling. 

July 

Harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  hauling,  hay 
baling. 

Augrust 

Clover  hulling, thresh- 
ing, plowing,  discing, 
cultipacking  corn. 

September 

Drilling,  cultipack- 
ing,  silo  filling,  hul- 
ing  clover. 

October 

Plowing,  seeding,  bal- 
ing, clover  hulling. 

November 

Corn   shredding,  fall 
breaking,  feed  grind- 
ing. 

December 

Corn    shelling,  feed 
grinding,  corn  shred- 
ding, straw  baling. 
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StyleH^dquarters 


Suits  and 
Overcoats 

Be  well  dressed 
when  you  go  home 
for  the  holidays. 
Here  you  will  find 
every  clothing 
need:  Tasty  Ties, 
Silk  Shirts,  Hos- 
iery, Gloves,  etc. 

If  it's  up-to-date 
we  have  it. 


Tbe  Suiin-Blocb  Co.  1919 


See  Our  Windows. 


THE  HUB 


B.  &  J.  Hirsh 


West  Side  Square 


FEEDING  LAYING  HENS. 

(Continued  from  page  142) 
fed  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
grain  should  be  mixed  and  fed  twice 
daily  in  the  litter  so  that  the  hens  will 
exercise  by  scratching  for  it.  The  mash 
should  be  fed  in  an  open  hopper  and 
kept  before  the  birds  at  all  times.  Be- 
sides these  there  should  be  supplied  grit 
and  shell  in  open  hoppers  and  green  feed 
once  ppr  day. 

No  ration,  however,  well  it  may  be  com- 
pounded or  balanced  will  give  good  re- 
sults unless  it  is  fed  properly;  that  is,  the 
method  of  feeding  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
fed  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
with  the  results.  The  vigor  of  the  hen 
comes  largely  from  her  activity,  and  it  is 
the  vigorous  hen  that  lays.  It  is  by  prop- 
er management  and  feeding  that  the  hen 
is  forced  to  take  enough  exercise  and  it 
is  in  obtaining  this  point  where  the 
individual  feeder  shows  his  skill. 

Regularity  is  a  point  to  be  observed  in 
feeding.  A  "feast  and  a  starve"  won't 
satisfy  the  laying  hen.  During  the  win- 
ter the  hen  should  go  to  roost  with  a  full 
supper  to  sustain  her  through  the  long 
night,  and  just  as  early  as  she  can  see  to 


Lefax  Data  Sheets 


SPECIAL  SETS 


Air  Gas  Refrigeration 

Architecture 

Business 

Chemical  Analysis 
Chemical  Tables 
Electricity  A.  C. 
Electricity  D.  C. 
Hydraulics 
Machine  Design 
Mathematics 


Metallurgy 

Military 

Mining 

Motors  and  Generators 
Power  Plants  and 

Transmission  Lines 
Railway  Construction 
Reinforced  Concrete 
Steam 
Surveying 


COME  IN  AND  LOOK  IT  OVER.   NO  CHARGES. 

GABLER,  The  Student  Store 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 
will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 


A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 


Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.   Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 

Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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eat  in  the  morning  her  breakfast  should 
be  ready. 

In  summing  up  these  points  a  promi- 
nent poultryman  states  it  best  in  these 
words:  "Feed  wholesome  food,"  feed  lib- 
erally; feed  regularily;  feed  a  variety. 
After  that,  the  only  secret  in  feeding  is 
to  feed  activity  into  the  hen." 


HORTICULTURE  MOTORIZED. 

(Continued  from  page  144) 
and  for  these  reasons  does  not  injure 
the  trees  so  much. 

In  vineyards  the  first  tractor  used  did 
considerable  damage  by  catching  the 
vines  in  the  front  wheels,  but  now  a  solid 
disc  front  wheel  is  used,  eliminating  the 
trouble.  For  plowing  close  to  trees  or 
vines  a  sliding  hitch  is  used  to  the  plow 
so  that  it  runs  directly  behind  either  the 
right  or  left  drive  wheel. 

A  unique  implement  has  been  intro- 
duced which  is  proving  of  value  in  the 
irrigated  orchards  of  the  west.  This  is  a 
ditching  attachment  composed  of  two 
shovels,  the  required  distance  apart  to 
dig  two  ditches  at  a  time.  The  outfit 
travels  about  twice  as  fast  as  do  horses 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

A.  &  C.  Stone  and  Lime  Co. 

GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA.  RIDGEVILLE,  INDIANA 

(j|(;iieral  Oirico 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


STOCK    SALE    CATALOGS  A 
SPECIALTY. 
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I  TwoWordsThdt  Spell  PROFIT 
For  Dairymen 

Do  you  know  that  90  9&  of  the  dairy  cows^Of  America  are  underfed? 
Do  you  know  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  dairy  cows  would  be  BETTER  pro- 
ducers if  they  were  fed  the  proper  ration  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity?  Try  this  experiment 
and  see  for  yourself  the  increased  milk  production  you  will  get— begin  feeding 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

ANI> 

nG''Q"DAIBY  RATION 

to  your  milking  herd,  two  parts  Schumacher  and  one  part  Big  "Q," 
in  the  same  amount  you  usually  feed,  together  with  ensilage  or  other  rough- 
age. After  three  or  four  days,  begin  increasing  the  amount  1  pound  per  cow  at  each  feeding 
and  keep  increasing  as  long  as  each  cow  increases  her  milk  production,  until  she  has  reached 
her  maximum  flow.  Some  of  your  cows  will  handle  more  feed  than  others.  Watch  the  results  on 
each  individual  cow  and  feed  each  cow  to  the  limit — the  increased  milk  production  will  repay  you 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  additional  feed.  Mr.  Fred  Lehman,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  proved  that  max« 
imum  feeding  increased  his  profits  $85.30  during  April  from  4  cows. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  Dairy  Ration  fed  in  combination  will 

solve  your  feeding  problem,  and  if  fed  as  directed  will  insure  maximum  production  and  profits. 

These  feeds  make  feading  easy,  economical 

and  accurate.   SCHUMACHER  FEED  (the  carbohydrate  ra 
tion)  and  BIG  "Q"  (the  high  quality  protein  ration)  have 
Unusual  palatability,  high  digestibility  ahd  nutrition.  Thirty-five 
World's  Champion  Dairy  Cows  have  made  their  World's  Records 
with  these  feeds— undeniable  proof  that  they  are  the  greatest 
dairy  feeds  in  the  world.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  "Long  Time  Milk  Produc- 
tion and  How  to  Get  it"— also  tells  how  to  feed  dairy  cows  dur* 
iog  entire  lactation  periods  for  best  results.. 

|Tl^e  Quaker  OatsG>inpai^' 

Address:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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and  lays  out  straighter,  more  uniform 
ditches  than  is  possible  by  hand  or  team. 

Of  course  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
motorized  horticulture,  but  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  seems  to  indicate  the 
end  of  the  hand  hoe  and  horse  drawn  im- 
plements in  the  equipment  of  the  modern 
horticulturists'  plant, 

PIG  CLUB   PORKERS  GET  PREMIUM 
PRICE. 

Twelve  pigs  fed  by  members  of  the 
Hanover  Pig  club  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  fall  festival  recently  at  Madison 
because  of  the  excellent  record  made  by 
the  youngsters  in  their  feeding  work.  The 
pigs  put  on  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.7 
pounds.  Their  average  weight  at  the 
start  of  the  contest,  May  10,  was  30 
pounds  and  at  the  conclusion  they  aver- 
aged 286  pounds,  the  largest  in  the  lot 
weighing  330.  Robert  Craig,  a  successful 
farmer  of  near  Hanover,  supervised  the 
work  of  the  boys,  and  County  Agent 
Doddridge  attributes  much  of  the  success 
to  him.  Because  of  the  boys'  work  a  pack- 
ing company  at  Madison  gave  them  $16  a 
hundred,  $4  above  market  price,  for  their 
porkers. 


Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:     KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Zinn  Store 

is  emphatically  a 

Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE. 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 
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"He 's  the  Best  Farm  Hand 
We  Ever  Had" 


Haven't  you  often  heard  your  father  say  that  about  one 
farm  hand — the  ''old  reliable"  who  is  always  on  the  job, 
doing  more  and  better  work  than  any  of  the  others  ? 

If  your  father  knew  that  he  could  get  all  the  farm 
hands  he  needed,  each  of  them  as  good  as  that  ''best"  one, 
.he  would  grab  at  the  chance,  wouldn't  he? 

When  you  begin  operating  your  farm,  after  leaving 
school,  you  will  hire  fewer  farm  hands  than  your  father 
does,  but  you  will  buy  more  farm  machinery.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  that  he  didn't  have  in  hiring  labor.  You 
can  be  sure  of  reliability  in  all  of  your  implements  and 
machines. 

The  John  Deere  line  is  like  a  complete  force  of  reliable 
farm  hands.  It  is  comprised  of  an  implement  for  practically 
every  farm  operation.  It  has  been  a  leader  in  quality  for 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  success  of  the  whole 
line  is  due  to  the  high  quality  for  each  unit  in  the  line. 

Be  sure  to  investigate  the  John  Deere  full  line  before 
you  begin  your  career  as  a  farmer.  You  will  want  the  uni- 
formly high  quality  that  it  insures. 


John  Deere. 


Moline,  Illinois 
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I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 
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H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


Carson's 
Drug  Store 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 


Colleg  e 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Co-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 


The  Varsity  Boot 
Shop 


302  State  St. 


West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
IVIen. 


TheF 


ester 
Shops 


Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square,  Lafayette 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING   INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery   and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 
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The  Making 
of  a  Proper  Milk  Ration 

Uniform  quality  through  and  through  is  what  counts  in  mak- 
ing a  milk  ration.  The  milk-making  elements  must  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  throughout  the  feed  if  your  cows  are  to  be 
properly  nourished  at  all  times. 

You  can  insure  against  the  dangers  of  improperly  mixed 
feeds  and  off-quality  grains  by  adopting 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

as  your  standard  cow  ration.  Every  ingredient  in  this  perfectly 
balanced  ration  not  only  meets  the  test  of  quality,  but  is  also  dis- 
tributed in  just  the  right  proportion  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
milk-making.  Quality  of  ingredients,  plus  accurate  measurement 
and  thorough  mixing,  combine  to  produce  a  feed  which  increases  a 
cow's  milk  flow  and  maintains  it  at  a  maximum. 

Purina  Cow  Chow  is  sold  in  the  better  class  of  feed 
stores.  The  Purina  dealer  is  a  man  in  whom  you 
can  place  absolute  confidence.  If  you  have  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  Purina  Cow  Chow,  write  to 


Purina  Mills 

Ralston[^Purina  Co.,  Prop        St.  Louis.  Mo 


Sold  in  Checkerboard 
Bags  Only 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don't  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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Using    ihe    Tracior    for  Ensilage 

GOODYEAR  -  klingtite  belts  - 

-  Specified 

Gaining  Time  and  Money  with  Goodyear  Belts 


The  present-day  trend  of  farming  is  all 

in  favor  of  power  equipment.  Machinery 
is  doing  the  work  that  yesterday  was  the 
portion  of  human  brawn  and  animal 
muscle,  and  successful  farming  has  be- 
come very  largely  a  matter  of  economical 
employment  of  power. 

Belts  play  an  important  part  in  the  mod- 
ern economics  of  agriculture.  Time  spent 
in  breaking  in  a  belt,  in  re-setting  an 
engine,  in  re-hanging  of  belting,  is  money 
lost — for  to  nobody  is  time  worth  more 
than  to  the  farmer.  Power  wasted  in  trans- 
mission is  loss  of  engine  efficiency  and 
fuel  value.  Engine  bearings  burned  by 
poor  belt  action  are  an  expense  in  time, 
money  and  labor,  all  three. 

Contrast  the  advantages  of  Goodyear 
Klingtite  farm  belts.  They  need  no 
breaking  in;  they  require  no  dressing. 
They  conform  to  the  pulleys,  run  freely, 
and  hold  with  the  grip  of  a  true  friction 
surface.  Proof  against  rain  and  dew, 
there's  no  engine  re-setting  where  there's 
a  Goodyear  Klingtite. 


An  example  of  time  saving  is  furnished 
by  the  performance  of  a  100-foot,  7-inch, 
4-ply  Klingtite  Belt  in  use  on  the  Rock 
River  Farm,  the  McCormick  estate  at 
Byron,  111.  The  foreman  credits  a  gain 
of  two  days  in  filling  the  four  14x40 
silos  this  fall  over  the  time  it  took  last 
year  to  the  uniform,  trouble-free  action 
of  this  belt. 

Goodyear  Klingtite  Belts  are  standard 

quality  construction.  Unstitched,  they 
wear  evenly.  There  is  no  separation  at 
the  plies,  no  drying  out.  They  last  longer 
than  ordinary  belts — and  they  cost  but 
little  more  in  the  first  place.  They  are 
obtainable  in  all  lengths  for  every  power 
need  on  the  farm — wood-sawing,  feed- 
grinding,  threshing,  pumping  and  lighting. 

Students  and  teachers  of  agriculture  may 

find  much  of  interest  and  profit  about 
the  function  of  good  belting  on  the  power- 
equipped  farm  in  the  Goodyear  Mechan- 
ical Goods  Encyclopedia.  A  request  by 
letter  to  the  nearest  Goodyear  Mechanical 
Goods  Service  Station  or  to  Akron  will 
bring  you  one. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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THE  farmer  milks  the  lowing  kine, 
and  carries  grape  juice  to  the 
swine,  the  kind  of  dope  they  like; 
he  starts  to  work  ere  break  of  day,  and 
plugs  along  till  dusk  is  gray,  and  hasn't 
time  to  strike.  He  stands  in  need  of 
shorter  hours,  more  time  to  sleep  in  cozy 
bowers,  more  time  to  rest  and  read;  but  he 
can  hear  the  horses  neigh  for  bundles  of 
refreshing  hay,  the  mules  for  fodder  plead- 
The  old  gray  mare  is  beastly  sick,  the  colic 
makes  her  roll  and  kick,  and  stand  upon 
her  head;  and  so  he  nurses  her  all  night, 
until  she's  feeling  well  and  right,  instead 
of  being  dead.  He  has  to  hunt  a  missing 
sow,  or  saw  the  antler  from  a  cow,  so  she 
won't  hook  again;  he  has  to  crawl  beneath 
a  crib  and  spoil  his  tucker  and  his  bib,  to 
find  a  setting  hen.  The  farmer  has  more 
cause  to  strike  than  Jonathan  and  Pete  and 
Mike,  who  in  the  cities  live;  but  he  has 
many  chores  in  view,  and  walk-out  stunts 
would  never  do — no  profit  would  they 
give.  But  if  the  farmer  struck,  ah,  me!  Oh, 
where  in  blitzen  would  we  be,  and  where 
would  we  get  ofFi*  There'd  be  no  bacon 
and  no  beans,  no  flour  or  meal  or  helpful 
greens,  no  skim  milk  in  the  trough.  If 
e'er  the  farmers  organize,  and  strike  as 
strike  the  other  guys,  there'll  be  a  frightful 
dearth,  and  we'll  fold  up  our  weary  limbs, 
and  heave  a  sigh  and  close  our  glims,  and 
just  fall  off  the  earth. — Walt  Mason. 
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How  Farmers  Make  Fall  Pigs  Profitable 

By  J.  R.  Wiley,  Assistant  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 


FARMERS  who  make  good  money  on 
fall  pigs  are  careful  to  provide 
the  conditions  which  will  enable 
their  pigs  to  grow  and  thrive.  They  feed 
strong  vigorous  pigs  that  have  made  a 
good  growth  before  cold  weather  sets  in, 
give  them  proper  feeds,  provide  dry 
warm  living  quarters  that  are  well  venti- 
lated, keep  the  feeding  quarters  clean  and 
sanitary,  supply  plenty  of  water  that  is 
not  ice  cold  and  keep  their  pigs  free  from 
lice  and  worms. 

Strong  vigorous  sows  that  farrow  their 
pigs  during  the  early  part  of  September 
are  the  source  of  thrifty,  growthy  fall 
pigs.  Good  hog  men  have  learned  that 
with  good  feed  and  proper  care  the  early 
September  pigs  from  such  sows  get 
enough  size  and  flesh  to  withstand  the 
cold  weather  drawbacks  fairly  well  by 
the  time  it  comes.  The  late  September 
or  October  pigs,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Indiana,  are  not  usually  large 
and  growthy  enough  when  cold  weather 
comes.  They  have  to  use  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  feed  to  keep  their  bodies 
warm  and  have  a  smaller  proportion  to 
grow  and  fatten  on  compared  with  the 
larger  pigs. 

Feeding  the  Fall  Pigs. 
Our  best  hog  feeders  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  self-feeder,  especially 
for  their  fall  pigs.  They  realize  that  the 
fall  pigs  need  all  the  good  feed  their  di- 
gestive systems  can  handle  to  nourish 
their  bodies,  keep  warm  and  still  have  a 
profitable  margin  left  to  grow  and  fatten 
on.  Did  any  farmer  ever  make  any  money 
by  being  stingy  with  the  feed  his  fall  pigs 
get?  Indiana  farmers  could  hardly  adopt 
a  more  profitable  hog  feeding  slogan 
than: 

"Self-feed  all  fall  pigs."  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  might  be  gilts  and  boars 
being  grown  for  breeding  purposes. 


Corn,  barley,  oats  and  rye,  supple- 
mented with  good  wheat  middlings,  skim 
milk,  60  per  cent  tankage  or  fish-meal, 
are  generally  the  most  economical  feeds 
to  use.  Most  of  our  good  hog  men  grind 
barley  and  rye  and  as  a  rule  they  grind 
oats.  Some  who  self-feed  oats  with  corn 
and  tankage  prefer  to  feed  the  oats  whole 
rather  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  get- 
ting it  ground.  The  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  has  found  this  to  be  an  economi- 
cal method  of  feeding  oats  to  growing  and 
fattening  hogs. 

Practical  rations  commonly  fed  to  fall 
pigs  are:  Corn  90  pounds,  tankage  10 
pounds ;  corn  45  pounds,  barley  45  pounds, 
tankage  10  pounds;  corn  70  pounds,  oats 
20  pounds,  takage  10  pounds;  corn  70 
pounds,  wheat  middlings  20  pounds,  tank- 
age 10  pounds.  Any  of  these  rations  may 
be  mixed  and  self-fed  or  self-fed  free- 
choice.  Fish-  meal  may  be  substituted 
pound  for  pound  for  tankage.  If  skim  milk 
is  available,  feed  about  three  pounds  of  it 
to  each  pound  of  grain  eaten. 

Keep  Pigs  Dry  and  Warm. 

Good  hog  men  are  particularly  careful 
to  keep  their  fall  pigs  dry  and  warm.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  there's  no 
profit  in  feeding  a  shiverer.  Especially  do 
they  keep  their  pigs  dry.  They  know 
that  a  dry  pig  can  withstand  consider- 
able cold;  that  troubles  comes  when  cold 
and  dampness  are  combined.  A  damp 
pig  is  easily  chilled.  Rheumatism  or 
pneumonia  may  follow. 

Ventilation  is  a  great  help  in  keeping 
winter  quarters  dry.  This  does  not  mean 
cold  drafts;  they  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  The  important  thing  is  a 
frequent  change  of  air  to  carry  away  the 
moisture.  Plenty  of  dry  bedding  is  an- 
other foe  of  dampness.  Not  a  big  lot 
once  a  month  but  smaller  amounts  at 
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least  once  each  week.  Use  enough  to 
keep  the  pigs'  nest  dry  and  comfortable 
at  all  times. 

Lice  and  Worms. 

Lice  and  worms  are  more  troublesome 
in  fall  pigs  than  spring  pigs.  The  former 
are  almost  sure  to  become  badly  infested 
with  these  parasites  if  no  preventive 
measures  are  practiced.  Frequent  appli- 
cations of  crude  oil  will  control  the  lice. 
Just  confine  the  pigs  to  a  pen  bedded 
with  fresh  straw  and  apply  the  oil  with 
a  hand  sprinkler  or  a  spray  pump.  Crude 
oil  has  the  double  advantage  of  killing 
both  lice  and  nits  and  not  chilling  the 
pigs  like  a  water  solution. 

Clean,  sanitary  quarters  help  to  pre- 
vent worms.  So  does  a  concrete  feeding 
floor  that  is  cleaned  every  week  or  two. 
A  commonly  used  cure  for  worms  is  a 
teaspoonful  of  turpentine  for  each  80- 
pound  pig  or  its  equivalent,  given  in  milk 
for  three  successive  days  after  dieting 
the  pigs  12  to  15  hours. 

Purdue  Extension  Bulletin  No.  40  rec- 
ommends the  following  mixture  self-fed 
as  a  general  hog  tonic  and  conditioner: 
Copperas  three  parts;  sal  soda  three 
parts;  Glauber's  salts  three  parts;  com- 
mon salt  three  parts;  charcoal  five  parts. 
Powder  the  copperas  as  fine  as  possible 


or  dissolve  it  in  warm  water  and  sprinkle 
the  solution  over  the  rest  of  the  mixture. 
The  other  ingredients  should  also  be 
broken  up  fairly  fine. 

An  abundance  of  clean  drinking  water 
from  which  the  ice  chill  has  been  re- 
moved is  provided  by  many  of  Indiana's 
most  successful  hog  raisers.  They  have 
learned  that  it  is  cheaper  to  warm  up 
water  with  other  materials  than  the  heat 
from  the  feed  which  their  hogs  eat  dur- 
ing the  cold  season.  Some  of  these  farm- 
ers are  using  commercial  waterers 
equipped  with  an  oil  lamp  heating  device. 
Those  who  have  used  them  recommend 
them  highly. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
detailed  methods  by  which  Indiana  farm- 
ers get  strong  growthy  fall  pigs;  in  the 
way  in  which  they  feed  them;  in  their 
manner  of  keeping  them  dry  and  warm; 
in  ventilating  their  quarters;  in  keeping 
the  feeding  quarters  sanitary;  in  prevent- 
ing lice  and  worms,  and  in  supplying 
plenty  of  drinking  water  that  is  not  ice 
cold.  But  all  farmers  who  are  making 
the  most  money  out  of  their  fall  pigs 
provide  these  fundamentals.  They  know 
that  profits  start  a-tottering  when  any  of 
them  are  neglected. 


Winter  Management  of  the  Brood  Mare 

By  P.  T.  Brown,  '21. 


THE  importance  of  proper  feed  and 
care  for  the  brood  mare  during 
winter  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
A  good  horseman  is  invariably  known  by 
the  way  he  winters  his  mares  and  by  the 
thrift  and  vigor  of  the  foals  produced  by 
them.  It  is  estimated  by  reliable  authori- 
ties that  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  mares 
bred  each  year  produce  living  foals.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  failures  are  due 
to  abortion  which  occurs  most  generally 
during  winter.  Because  of  inattention  to 
the  details  of  feeding  and  care  many 
mares  become  badly  constipated  or  de- 
velop some  other  condition  detrimental 
to  the  safe  delivery  of  a  healthy  foal.  All 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  at  this 
time  will  be  amply  repaid. 

I'ropor  management  requires  that  the 
mare  be  so  wintered  as  to  insure  in  the 


greatest  degree  possible  the  delivery  of 
a  fully  developed  lusty  foal  and  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  Reproduction  is  a 
natural  function  of  all  species  and  re- 
quires only  natural  conditions  for  its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment.  These  natural 
conditions  are  secured  largely  by  main- 
taining a  proper  balance  between  feed 
and  exercise.  It  is  a  matter  of  give  and 
take  between  them.  Feed  furnishes  en- 
ergy and  tissue  forming  materials  while 
work  requires  energy  and  uses  up  tissue. 
Thus  the  balance  between  them  is  main- 
tained. This  proper  balance  is  indicated 
by  the  condition  as  reflected  by  a  bright 
eye,  sleek  coat,  keen  appetite  and  general 
tone  of  nerve  and  muscle. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how 
to  provide  exercise.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  farinors  are  coming  to  believe  that 
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sane  and  economical  exercise  is  best  pro- 
vided through  moderate  work.  Most  farm 
mares  work  during  the  summer  but  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  idle  through  the  winter 
season.  Nothing  is  more  natural  and 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  mare  than  an 
abundance  of  exercise  and  when  deprived 
of  it  she  suffers  in  various  ways.  In  the 
first  place  she  soon  acquires  a  fund  of 
surplus  energy  which  manifests  itself  in 
outbursts  of  play  or  other  activities 
which  may  result  in  a  slip,  fall  or  a  kick 
and  consequent  loss  of  the  foal.  Continued 


right  up  to  the  time  of  foaling  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

Along  with  exercise  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  feeding.  The  ration  must  sup- 
ply liberal  amounts  of  protein,  lime  and 
phosphorus  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient 
bone  and  muscle  material  for  the  growing 
foetus.  A  pregnant  mare  tends  to  fatten 
easily  and  the  ration  must  therefore  be 
low  in  fat  content.  Furthermore  the  ration 
should  contain  a  laxative  agent  such  as 
bran  or  some  roots,  preferably  carrots. 
Oats  are  the  standard  grain  feed  and  al- 


Pure  Bred  Percheron  Mares.    With  proper  winter  feeding  and  exercise  the  mare  is  in  proper 
condition  for  spring:  work  in  addition  to  nursing:  her  foal. 


confinement  leads  to  improper  functioning 
of  the  digestive  and  the  excretory  organs. 
If  the  mare  is  allowed  to  exercise  at  will 
in  a  pasture  she  will  do  very  well  pro- 
vided she  is  furnished  shelter  from  in- 
clement weather  and  carefully  watched  at 
all  times.  Working  the  mare  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  she  is  constantly  under  the 
eye  of  the  driver;  the  exercise  is  safer 
and  more  regular  than  the  playful  antics 
indulged  in  at  pasture;  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  a  kick  or  a  slip  on  ice.  But 
precautions  must  be  observed.  Avoid  ex- 
tremely heavy  hauling,  backing  heavy 
loads,  rapid  work  over  rough  ground, 
wading  through  deep  mud  or  snow,  or 
walking  over  slippery  places  when  un- 
shod.   Many  mares  are  worked  regularly 


falfa  the  standard  hay.  Corn  alone  makes 
a  poor  feed  because  of  its  fattening  prop- 
erties and  also  its  low  protein  and  ash 
content.  Clover  is  an  excellent  hay  but 
is  often  dusty  or  moldy.  When  free  from 
dust  it  gives  excellent  results.  It  has  a 
high  pretein  and  ash  content  and  is  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  feeding  in  connec- 
tion with  corn.  The  following  are  sugges- 
tions for  making  up  a  ration  and  should  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  local  condi- 
tions: 

1. — Oats,  timothy  hay. 
2. — Oats,  4;   corn,  6;   bran,  3  parts  by 
weight;  timothy  hay. 

3. — Corn,  alfalfa  or  clover  %  and  tim- 
othey  hay  i/^. 

(Continued  on  Page  222) 
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Storage  Diseases  of  Apples 


IT  is  best,  when  considering  the  stor- 
age diseases  of  apples,  to  include  in 
the  discussion  not  only  those  dis- 
eases which  attack  the  fruit  while  in 
storage,  but  also  those  which  are  intro- 
duced into  the  storage  places  with  the 
fruit  at  harvesting  time,  and  which  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  cause  greater  losses 
while  there.  Nor  are  the  pathogenic  dis- 
eases the  only  ones  worthy  of  notice,  for 
there  are  certain  physiological  diseases 
of  the  apple  which,  in  many  cases,  cause 
more  severe  losses  than  the  common  rots. 
The  rotting  of  apples  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
action  of  certain  fungi,  rather  than  to 
bacteria,  for  bacteria  do  not  find  the  acid 
reaction  of  the  apple  pulp  favorable  to 
their  development.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  fungi  causing  Black  Rot,  Bitter 
Rot  and  Soft  Rot  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  decay  in  apples. 

Black  Rot  (Sphaeropsis  malorum) 
causes  to  develop  on  the  surface  of  the 
fruit  one  or  more  brown  spots  which 
gradually  spread  until  the  whole  apple 
may  become  decayed,  the  pulp  remaining 
tolerably  firm.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  surface  of  the  decayed  area  becomes 
darker  (or  even  quite  black)  in  color,  and 
is  seen  to  be  studded  with  tiny  pimples 
or  pustules.  These  are  the  fruiting  bodies 
of  the  fungus  which  causes  the  rot  and 
contains  the  spores  by  which  it  is  propa- 
gated. A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
diseased  pulp  shows  that  it  is  permeated 
by  the  thread-like  mycelium  or  vegetable 
part  of  the  fungus. 

Bitter  Rot  (Gloesporium  fructigenum) 
is  a  rot  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  foregoing,  when  observed  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  tissues  of  the  fruit,  how- 
ever, become  rather  soft  and  slightly 
sunken  as  the  disease  progresses,  though 
the  fruit  may  eventually  dry  up  and 
mummify.  The  pulp  decayed  by  this  dis- 
ease has  a  very  bitter  flavor.  In  this  dis- 
ease the  spore  bearing  organs  are  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  rings  on  the  de- 
cayed area. 

Soft  Rot  (Penni(;illiuin  ghiucum)  may 
cause  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  attacked  by  It 
to  become  very  soft.  The  area  will  be 
Homnwhat  liglitor  in  color  than  in  the  case 


of  the  other  rots,  usually  being  of  a  light 
or  yellowish  brown.  The  spore  bearing 
bodies  of  the  fungus  are  white,  rounded 
tufts  upon  the  surface.  The  tufts  assume 
a  bluish-green  color  as  they  increase  in 
age,  due  to  the  maturity  of  the  spores. 
The  rot  is  very  common  on  all  kinds  of 
decaying  matter. 

Apple  Scab  (Venturia  pomi)  is  not  un- 
commonly found  developing  in  storage, 
both  around  the  edges  of  the  old  spots 
and  in  newly  infected  areas.  Sometimes 
scab  spots  develop  in  storage  on  apples 
which  were  perfect  when  stored. 

The  spores  of  the  fungi  causing  all 
these  diseases  are  produced  in  immense 
numbers,  especially  in  case  of  Soft  Rot, 
and,  as  they  are  easily  floated  by  slight 
currents  of  air,  they  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. In  all  ordinary  forms  of  han- 
dling, apples  are  more  or  less  exposed  to 
infection  by  them,  but  certain  precau- 
tions will  tend  to  limit  the  danger.  Ap- 
ples barreled  in  the  orchard  are  less 
likely  to  be  infected  than  those  which  are 
previously  stored,  uncovered,  in  dusty 
barns  or  moldy  cellars.  The  barrels 
themselves,  especially  flour  barrels,  are 
likely  to  be  the  source  of  infection  unless 
they  are  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  mold 
fungus  producing  Soft  Rot  develops 
abundantly  on  such  barrels  if  they  are 
exposed  to  moisture.  Heat  and  moisture 
favor  the  development  of  the  rot-pro- 
ducing fungi — hence  the  advisability  of 
storing  in  cool,  dry  places.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  cold  storage  is  the  most 
practical  method  which  we  at  present 
have  of  controlling  rots.  But  it  is  possi- 
ble to  assist  cold  storage  in  this  function 
by  adopting  certain  methods  which  have, 
as  a  result  of  long  and  careful  experi- 
ment, been  recommended. 

Apples  intended  for  cold  storage  should 
be  well  grown,  sound  and  unblemished. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  thorough 
spraying  to  control  attacks  of  insects  and 
fungous  diseases.  The  fruit  should  be 
carefully  graded  before  it  is  packed  for 
storage.  It  is  important  that  the  fruit  be 
handled  carefully  in  picking,  packing  and 
storing,  for  any  place  where  the  skin  is 
broken    affords   an    easy   entrance  for 
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fungi,  and  a  good  medium  for  their 
growth. 

About  the  only  physiological  disease  of 
apples  is  that  known  as  apple  "scald."  It 
is  a  condition  which  may  appear  on  some 
varieties  of  apples  after  the  fruit  reaches 
a  certain  degree  of  ripeness,  but  usually 
it  does  not  develop  until  after  the  fruit 
is  stored.  It  causes  the  surface  of  the 
apple  to  become  dull  brown  in  color  and, 
though  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  not  affected 
by  it,  the  commercial  value  of  the  fruit 
is  lessened  by  the  loss  in  attractiveness. 
The  nature  of  "scald"  is  not  yet  well  un- 
derstood, in  spite  of  extensive  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  relative  to  it.  The 
theory  now  is  that  the  disease  is  a  mix- 
ing of  the  cell  contents,  or  the  premature 
death  of  the  cells,  and  a  subsequent 
browning  by  oxidation  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  normal  oxidizing  ferments 
of  the  cell.  Certain  varieties,  such  as 
Grimes,  Iowa  Blush  and  Louise,  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  while  Allen 
Choice,  Jonathan  and  Northwestern 
Greening  are  among  a  group  of  varieties 


which  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  it. 
Immature  fruit  scalds  earlier  and  more 
than  well  colored,  fully  matured  fruit,  as 
does  also  overripe  stock,  or  that  in  which 
there  has  been  delay  between  the  time 
when  it  was  picked  and  stored,  especially 
if  the  weather  is  warm.  The  least  amount 
of  "scald"  is  found  in  apples  which  are 
fully  matured,  well  colored,  and  stored 
immediately  after  picking.  Scalded  fruit 
will  "break  down"  in  storage  quicker  than 
unaffected  fruit,  and  a  great  decline  in 
quality  is  consequent.  Any  delay  in  get- 
ting the  fruit  into  cold  storage  after  it  is 
picked  should  be  eliminated,  because  as 
soon  as  an  apple  is  picked  the  growth 
stops,  and  the  ripening  process  is  greatly 
hastened.  This  ripening  is  considerably 
aided  by  a  high  temperature,  and  is  re- 
tarded by  a  low  one,  so  that  the  fruit 
must  be  stored  at  once  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming overripe.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  uniform  temperature  of  35°  F.  is  best 
for  preventing  apples  from  scalding  in 
storage,  and  that  wrapping  the  fruit  will 
tend  to  control  both  scalding  and  rotting. 


Wintering  the  Farm  Work  Horse 

By  H.  R.  Hofford,  '21. 


MANY  farmers  do  not  give  enough 
attention  to  wintering  the  farm 
horses.  '  The  appearance  and 
condition  of  the  horse  in  the  spring  can 
usually  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
amount  of  consideration  he  has  received 
from  his  master  and  in  many  cases  gives 
as  a  "line"  on  the  man  himself. 

Conditions  during  the  winter  months 
are  much  different  from  the  summer 
months  for  most  work  horses  and  the 
farmer  must  take  such  things  into  con- 
sideration in  planning  his  rations,  water- 
ing and  exercising  the  animals.  The  work 
horse  on  the  average  farm  does  not 
have  a  great  amount  of  work  to 
do  during  the  winter  and  in  such  cases 
he  should  be  exercised  by  being  turned 
into  a  lot  or  field  when  the  weather  is  at 
all  suitable.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
farmers  turn  their  horses  out  into  the 
wood  or  pasture  lot  on  the  worst  of  win- 
ter days  and  even  leave  them  over  night 
if  it  is  not  convenient  to  get  them  up. 


This  practice  is  even  worse  than  leaving 
them  in  the  barn  without  exercise,  but 
the  successful  farmer  will  not  follow 
either  extreme.  Horses  should  not 
be  overcrowded  in  lots,  especially  in 
winter,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured while  playing.  The  fences  of  the 
pasture  and  lots  should  be  in  good  repair 
with  no  loose  wire  or  projecting  nails 
upon  which  the  horses  can  be  cut.  In 
thawing  weather  the  horses  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run  over  soft  pastures  due 
to  the  damage  caused  to  the  pastures. 

The  feeding  of  work  horses  is  more 
of  a  problem  in  the  winter  than  at  any 
other  season  due  to  the  great  variability 
of  the  horses'  work.  Logical  feeding  must 
be  used  if  the  horses  are  to  have  the 
proper  amounts  of  the  right  kind  of  feed 
and  yet  be  as  economical  as  possible. 
Some  farmers  can  feed  horses  through 
the  winter  in  good  shape  at  much  less 
cost  than  others,  because,  they  think  be- 
fore they  pitch  just  anything  into  the 
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horses'  mangers.  Some  horses  are  fed 
the  same  feed  and  the  same  amount  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  very  waste- 
ful and  in  many  cases  harmful.  When  a 
horse  is  working  hard  he  should  have  the 
best  of  feed  and  plenty  of  it  but  in  the 
winter  when  practically  idle,  substitutes 
can  be  used  in  place  of  the  higher  priced 
feeds.  Timothy  hay  with  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  corn  is  a  good  standard  feed  for 
working  horses,  but  when  idle,  the  hay 
may  be  substituted  with  good  clean  straw 
or  fodder  in  at  least  two  of  the  daily  feeds 
and  sometimes  the  third.  The  farmer 
will  do  well  to  have  some  of  these  cheap- 
er substitutes  for  hay  available  in  the 
winter  and  it  will  help  a  great  deal 
toward  lowering  the  cost  of  wintering 
the  horses. 

Many  feeders  are  of  the  opinion  that 
oats  is  the  only  efficient  grain  for  work 
horses.  This  is  not  the  case  as  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  carried 
on  a  lengthy  feeding  experiment  with 
several  teams  of  work  horses.  To  one 
horse  of  each  team  was  fed  corn  for  grain 
and  oats  to  the  other.  Careful  watch  was 
kept  on  the  teams  and  the  result  showed 
that  those  fed  corn  had  just  as  much  en- 
durance, showed  just  as  much  spirit  and 
were  no  lazier  than  those  fed  oats.  With 
corn  just  as  good  as  oats,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  save  considerable  money  hy 
watching  the  prices  of  the  two  grains  and 
feeding  the  cheaper.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  grind  grain  for  horses  with  sound  teeth 
as  experiments  show  there  is  not  enough 
more  food  digested  to  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  grinding.  Too  much  con- 
centrated feed  should  not  be  fed  as  it  is 
injurious  to  digestion.  Enough  feed  of  a 
laxative  character  should  be  fed  to  keep 
the  digestion  in  good  shape  and  also 
enough  salt  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
animal  satisfied. 

Experience  of  feeders  shows  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  horses  in  utilizing  feed.  Some 
horses  will  keep  in  excellent  condition 
with  almost  half  the  feed  that  others  re- 
quire. By  observing  the  Individual  horses 
we  can  detect  such  "easy  keepers"  and 
savo  much  extra  feed  that  would  really  b(> 
wasted  if  fed  to  thorn. 

Another  matter  flint  mjuiy  farmers 
neglect  is  watering  Uw.  hornvn  regularly. 


Many  a  horse  has  stood  in  the  stable  all 
day  suffering  from  lack  of  water.  The 
horse  should  be  offered  water  at  least 
three  times  a  day  and  never  less  than 
two.  An  experiment  carried  out  by  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  on  the  watering 
of  horses  showed  that  it  was  better  to 
water  before  than  after  feeding  grain. 
Watering  before  feeding  gave  the  horse 
a  little  better  appetite  and  he  would  eat 
more  of  his  feed.  It  also  proved  that 
horses  watered  before  feeding  retained 
their  weight  better  than  those  watered 
after  feeding.  A  small  drink  of  water 
before  feeding,  even  when  warm,  will  do 
no  harm.  However,  the  horse  should 
never  be  allowed  to  drink  all  he  wants  as 
it  would  be  too  much  and  it  is  the  over 
supply  that  gives  trouble. 

The  horses'  stable  should  ba  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  If  the  stables  get 
very  filthy  the  horses  become  very  dirty 
and  are  subject  to  scratches.  The  horse 
should  be  groomed  every  day,  even  if  it 
is  not  worked.  By  so  doing  the  skin  and 
hair  will  be  in  better  condition  and  the 
horse  will  look  much  more  attractive. 
When  the  horse  is  being  worked  his 
shoulders  and  other  parts  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  harness  should  receive  extra 
attention  as  dirty  shoulders,  necks  and 
backs  cause  harness  sores  which  are  very 
painful  and  often  hard  to  cure.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  lice  do  not  get 
started  on  the  horses  during  the  winter 
months  as  they  will  take  off  many  pounds 
of  flesh  besides  causing  the  horse  very 
much  discomfort.  If  the  horse  is  not 
shod  his  hoofs  should  be  watched  that 
they  do  not  become  long  and  crack.  It 
is  easy  to  cut  off  the  excess  hoof  and 
often  save  a  case  of  lameness. 

If  farmers  would  consider  these 
points  in  wintering  their  work  horses 
they  would  find  that  their  horses  would 
come  through  the  winter  in  better  shape 
and  with  less  expense.  How  are  your 
horses  wintered? 

l^oth  men  and  women  need  to  be  good 
mixers — a  man  in  his  business,  and  a 
woman  in  her  kitchen. 


Tills  is  the  month  to  butcher  and  cure 
moat,  net  ready  for  the  ice  crop  and  the 
closing  of  farm  accounts. 
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Indiana  Animals  Win  Many  Prizes 

Capture  Two  of  Biggest  Prizes  and  Hoosier  Girl's  Calf  Wins  in  Contest. 


LIVESTOCK  feeders  and  breeders 
from  Indiana  captured  their  usual 
number  of  prizes  at  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
November  29  to  December  6,  a  resume 
of  the  winnings  shows.  Two  of  the  six 
most  coveted  prizes  of  the  show  went  to 
Hoosiers  again  this  year.  They  were 
grand  championship  in  the  fat  wether 


showing  and  did  as  well  or  better  than 
any  other  university  in  the  country,  es- 
pecially in  the  steer  classes. 

In  the  senior  yearling  Shorthorn  class, 
first  and  fourth  went  to  Purdue;  fifth  in 
the  junior  yearling  Shorthorn  class  and 
third  on  the  Shorthorn  herd  of  three. 
Second,  third  and  sixth  on  the  senior 
yearlings  Angus  steer  went  to  Purdue  as 


First  Prize  Angus  Herd  at  1919  International,  Shown  by  Purdue  University. 


classes  and  grand  championship  in  the 
car  load  of  fat  hogs.  Then  Clara  Ray,  of 
Mellott,  Ind.,  showed  the  grand  cham- 
pion steer  in  the  baby  beef  contest.  In 
addition  to  these  awards,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity took  its  usual  number  of  prizes  on 
fat  steers,  barrows  and  wethers,  and 
breeders  of  the  state  made  an  excellent 
record  despite  the  fact  that  they  failed 
to  land  any  grand  championships  in  the 
respective  breeds. 

Purdue  University's  splendid  record 
of  the  last  two  years,  both  of  which  the 
grand  championships  came  to  the  Indi- 
ana institution,  was  not  equaled  this  year 
but  came  very  near  it  when  the  protege 
of  Dean  J.  H.  Skinner  and  Herdsman  J. 
S.  Douglas  was  barely  nosed  out  of  cham- 
pionship honors  in  the  grade  and  cross- 
bred class  by  the  steer  that  later  won 
the  coveted  grand  championship.  How- 
ever, the  University  made  an  excellent 


did  second  in  the  junior  yearling  class 
and  first  on  the  Angus  herd  of  three. 
Purdue's  Ace,  the  university's  best  bet 
for  the  big  prize  was  first  in  his  class 
and  also  won  the  position  of  reserve 
champion  in  the  college  classes,  be- 
ing beaten  by  a  spayed  heifer  shown 
by  California  University.  Sixth  place  on 
senior  yearling  Hereford  steer,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  on  junior  yearlings  all 
went  to  Purdue. 

In  fat  barrow  classes,  especially  on 
Berkshires,  the  University  did  well,  cap- 
turing a  total  of  eleven  prizes  on  this 
breed  alone.  The  list  included  three 
firsts.  Nine  prizes  on  Poland  Chinas, 
including  two  firsts,  were  taken  and 
three  on  Durocs. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  time  J.  C. 
Andrew,  of  West  Point,  showed  the 
grand  champion  wether  of  the  show, 
winning  on  a  yearling. 
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Guy  Myers,  of  Elwood,  won  the  top 
prize  offered  for  the  best  car  load  of  hogs 
on  a  bunch  of  Hampshires.  His  father, 
who  won  the  honor  last  year,  showed 
the  reserve  champions  this  year,  also 
champion  of  a  bunch  of  Hampshire  bar- 
rows. 

In  the  breeding  cattle  classes,  Warren 
T.  McCray,  of  Kentland,  who  had  the 
largest  herd  of  Herefords  at  the  show, 
won  the  most  prizes,  while  J.  W.  Van- 
Natta,  of  Lafayette,  made  an  excellent 
record  with  eight  Herefords  he  had 
there.  W.  W.  Rose  and  Sons,  of  Ross- 
ville,  with  their  Polled  Shorthors,  won 
the  most  prizes  in  this  breed,  while  J.  H. 
Clamme,  of  Upland,  made  a  good  show- 
ing with  only  four  animals,  winning  two 
firsts  and  a  second  prize.  Angus  breed- 
ers of  the  state  also  took  several  prizes, 
and  George  Ineichen,  of  Geneva,  the  only 
breeder  of  Red  Polled  Cattle  from  Indi- 
ana who  showed  took  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  prize  money. 

McCray  took  five  firsts,  four  seconds 
and  eighteen  lesser  premiums,  VanNatta 
got  a  first  and  senior  championship  in  the 
Hereford  cow  classes,  a  second  prize  and 
four  other  times  his  cattle  were  in  the 
money.  J.  Crouch  and  Son,  Lafayette, 
had  four  head  of  Herefords  in  the  mon- 
ey and  Frank  P.  Fox,  Indianapolis,  had 
two  bulls  that  drew  prizes.  C.  J.  Isley, 
of  Lafayette,  had  one  bull  in  the  money 
and  so  did  Smith  Brothers,  of  Medary- 
ville.  The  Renner  Stock  Farm,  Hart- 
ford City,  had  several  animals  that  took 
premiums,  and  Charles  Hendry,  of  Kent- 
land,  who  fed  two  Hereford  steers  in  a 
baby  beef  calf  club,  took  premiums  in 
both  calf  club  and  open  classes. 

Rose  and  Sons  took  two  firsts,  three 
seconds  and  six  other  premiums.  The 
other  Hoosiers  who  drew  prizes  on  their 
Shorthorns  besides  Mr.  Clamme  were 
O.  C.  Lower,  of  Atlanta;  W.  C.|  Wood, 
Pendleton;  John  Owen,  Noblesville;  John 
Grindle,  Akron;  Perry  Hunt,  of  Danville; 
W.  T.  Morgan,  of  Bridgeport,  and  M.  J. 
Ranck,  of  Roann.  Ranck  owned  a  jun- 
ior bull  calf,  "Glenwood  Stamp."  who 
showed  first  in  his  class  and  later  was 
made  junior  champion. 

William  TMiaros,  Tipton;  A.  S.  C(H'.iI 
and  Sons  and  Wilson  Bros.,  oE  Muncie, 


and  E.  M.  Wilson,  Anderson,  had  Angus 
cattle  in  the  money  several  times,  both 
breeding  stock  and  fat  steers. 

Hoosier  hog  producers  had  their  in- 
nings, four  standing  out  especially 
strong.  They  were  Claire  Rhode,  of  Pine 
Village,  with  Hampshires;  J.  K.  Milner, 
Thorntown,  with  Chester  Whites;  Perry 
Barker,  Thorntown,  with  Duroc-Jerseys, 
and  John  P.  Stover,  Crawfordsville,  with 
Berkshires.  Rhode  had  15  premiums,  in- 
cluding seven  firsts  and  a  junior  chamx- 
pionship  on  boar  pig.  Stover  had  two 
firsts,  a  second  and  championship  on  pen 
of  barrows  in  his  breed  of  hogs,  and 
Barker  seven  premiums,  including  two 
firsts. 

Harry  Griffin,  a  pig  club  member  at 
Lake  Cicott,  Cass  County,  showed  a  Po- 
land China  gilt,  which  was  first  in  her 
class.  Thomas  Lonergan,  of  Rensse- 
laer, anod  Alfred  Goodrich,  Rochester, 
won  the  prizes  in  the  Chester  White 
classes;  Essig  and  Son,  of  Leesburg; 
Willie  Essig,  Tipton,  and  Michael  Myer, 
of  Elwood,  in  the  Hampshire  classes. 

Jesse  C.  Andrew,  West  Point,  and 
Keith  B.  Clark,  of  Clark's  Hill,  were  the 
only  Hoosier  sheepmen  with  animals  in 
the  money  besides  Purdue  University. 
Clark  had  the  champion  Cheviot  wether 
and  he  won  several  prizes  on  breeding 
stock.  Andrew  scored  high  in  the  wether 
classes  and  took  several  prizes  on 
breeding  Shropshires. 

Indiana  horsemen  got  a  fair  share  of 
the  prizes  in  the  classes  they  entered. 
W.  Harvey  Smith,  Boswell  showing  the 
Junior  champion  Belgian  mare  Carval. 
He  took  two  firsts  in  other  classes  and  sev- 
eral lesser  prizes.  Harry  Stamp,  Roach- 
dale;  A.  B.  Carter,  Carmel,  and  Henry 
Forbeck,  Princetown,  all  had  animals  in 
the  money  in  the  Belgian  show.  Charles 
Cappel,  a  Shire  breeder  of  Logansport, 
won  seven  premiums,  including  a  first, 
and  Otha  Wyrick,  of  Kempton,  placed 
horses  in  the  money  in  the  Clydesdale 
classes. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  big  year  for  Indiana 
rstockmen  and  the  winnings  that  came 
(()  Indiana,  despite  the  fact  that  there  , 
were  more  exhibitors  from  other  states, 
bespeak  much  for  the  real  worth  of  Hoo-  ' 
sier  animals.  ! 
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Electric  Lights  in  the  Hen^House 


Within  recent  years  some  very  inter- 
esting experiments  have  been  worked 
out  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  artificial 
light  in  the  hen  house  upon  egg  produc- 
tion. Briefly,  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  are  as  follows: 

For  the  experiment  two  pens  of  pul- 
lets were  used  with  thirty-five  fowls  in 
each  pen.  The  fowls  in  each  pen  were 
as  near  alike  as  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain, and  the  fowls  in  one  pen  were  used 
as  a  check  upon  those  that  were  used  in 
the  experiment.    The  experiment  was  be- 


birds  a  longer  time  for  scratching,  exer- 
cising, and  eating.  The  object  of  the 
experiment  was  to  simulate  summer  con- 
ditions as  nearly  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  birds  be  induced  to  stay  off  the 
roost  for  a  little  longer  time,  and 
that  they  might  devote  more  time  to 
scratching  and  eating.  It  was  noticed 
that  there  was  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  frozen  combs  in  the  test  pen 
as  compared  to  the  number  in  the  check 
pen. 


Houses  like  these  could  be  easilj-  ligrhted  by  one  electrical  plant. 


gun  on  October  1  when  the  pullets  first 
began  to  lay.  The  lights  were  turned  on 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  were 
allowed  to  burn  until  broad  daylight.  In 
the  afternoon  they  were  turned  on  just 
as  the  bright  day  light  began  to  fade, 
which  was  generally  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  were  allowed  to 
burn  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
This  gave  the  pullets  a  fourteen  hour 
day  of  bright  light,  which  in  a  general 
way  corresponds  to  the  length  of  day 
on  June  21.  At  eight  o'clock  the  bright 
light  gradually  became  dimmer  and  in 
a  period  of  twenty  minutes  was  out  en- 
tirely. The  electrical  part  of  the  experi- 
ment was  all  regulated  by  an  automatic 
clock. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  greatest 
egg  production  comes  at  the  time  when 
the  climatic  conditions  are  right  and 
when  there  is  a  long  day.   This  gives  the 


The  feeding  of  the  check  pen  in  the 
afternoon  was  done  at  3:30,  while  the 
test  pen  was  fed  at  six  o'clock.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  possible  that  the 
feeding  periods  of  the  birds  in  the  test 
pen  be  much  more  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  day  than  for  the  birds  in 
the  check  pen.  The  results  of  the  test 
pen  showed  that  about  40  to  50  of  the 
pullets  were  laying  which  was  a  very 
good  yield  for  that  period  of  the  year, 
and  which  was  a  great  deal  higher  than 
the  egg  production  of  the  pullets  in  the 
check  pen.  It  was  noticed  that  many 
of  the  early  molting  hens  were  also  lay- 
ing that  do  not  ordinarily  lay  at  all  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
test  pens  the  hens  responded  to  the 
treatment  within  two  weeks  of  the  time 
that  it  was  started. 
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Home -forced  Rhubarb 

By  V.  V.  Bowman,  '20. 


FARMERS  are  too  often  without 
fresh  vegetables  during  the  win- 
ter months.  With  a  little  care 
and  at  no  great  expense  some  vegetables 
can  be  forced,  out  of  season,  and  thus 
provide  for  the  table  health-giving  deli- 
cacies, once  tried,  always  used. 

Rhubarb  is  a  vegetable  well  adapted  to 
this  use.  Just  a  corner  in  the  basement 
or  cellar  is  all  the  space  needed  to  grow 
all  that  a  family  can  use.  The  space 
selected  should  be  in  total  or  partial 
darkness.  If  grown  in  total  darkness  the 
stalks  are  whitish  and  practically  no  leaf 
develops.  If  a  little  color  is  desired  in 
the  stalks,  diffused  light  should  be  used. 
Diffused  light  will  also  facilitate  care  and 
harvesting  of  the  crop.  If  brown  paper  is 
placed  over  the  cellar  windows,  a  desira- 
ble light  is  produced. 

Rhubarb  grown  under  these  conditions 
is  far  superior  in  quality  to  that  grown 
in  the  open  field.  The  fibrous  part  of  the 
stalk  is  not  developed,  and  as  a  result 
the  stalks  are  unusually  crisp  and  tender. 

The  stalks  are  produced  by  planting 
the  large  fleshy  roots  dug  from  outside 
beds  of  rhubarb.  Practically  every  farm 
garden  has  a  small  space  in  rhubarb 
plants,  and  this  then  will  provide  the 
roots  for  the  forced  crop.  Since  the 
stalks  are  produced  by  the  stored-up  food 
in  the  roots  care  should  be  used  in  select- 
ing the  roots  to  secure  the  largest  and 
most  vigorous  ones  available. 

Two  or  three  year-old  roots  are  consid- 
ered best.  The  roots  should  be  dug  in 
the  fall  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
stored  in  a  cool  cellar  or  shed.  Sufficient 
soil  should  be  thrown  over  the  roots  to 
keep  them  moist. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  stalks  will 
grow  more  rapidly  if  the  roots  are  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  freezing  before  they 
are  planted.  There  is  no  danger  of  in- 
juring them  by  freezing,  and  they  should 
be  frozen  solid  throughout.  Two  or  three 
days  of  freezing  is  sufficient. 

In  planting  the  roots,  place  them  close 
together  on  a  bed  of  soil  two  or  three 
Inches  deep,  and  cover  them  with  two  or 
throe  Inches  of  soil.    In  adding  this  soil, 


place  a  small  amount  on  first  and  firm  it 
well  about  the  roots,  then  cover  to  the  de- 
sired depths. 

The  bed  should  be  thoroughly  watered 
immediately  af^er  it  is  planted.  Ordi- 
narily it  will  not  need  to  be  watered  of- 
tener  than  twice  a  month  thereafter,"  but 
this  will  depend  on  the  location  of  the  bed 
and  other  factors  influencing  the  rapidity 
of  evaporation.  It  should  be  kept  moist, 
but  overwatering  is  to  be  avoided,  for  it 
will  cause  decay. 

The  kind  of  soil  used  is  of  little  im- 
portance, since  no  food  is  derived  from 
it.  In  fact  satisfactory  yields  have  been 
secured  from  plants  grown  in  coal  ashes. 
The  prime  function  of  the  soil  or  other 
substance  used,  is  merely  to  hold  mois- 
ture for  the  roots. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  succession  of 
stalks,  one  should  start  new  roots  at  in- 
tervals of  about  one  month.  Each  plant- 
ing should  produce  stalks  for  from  four 
to  six  weeks  after  the  first  stalks  are  cut. 

Rhubarb  will  grow  at  a  fairly  low  tem- 
perature ;  a  crop  can  be  produced  with  the 
temperature  at  45  degrees,  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  at  55  to  60  degrees. 
At  this  temperature,  stalks  should  be 
large  enough  to  cut  in  one  month  after 
the  roots  are  planted.  If  the  temperature 
is  higher  than  60  degrees  the  stalk  will 
grow  more  rapidly,  but  will  be  spindling 
and  undesirable. 

Under  proper  conditions  three  or  four 
pounds  of  stalks  per  square  foot  should 
be  produced. 


The  man  who  looks  over  his  cattle 
every  day  to  see  how  they're  coming  on, 
but  doesn't  go  to  the  school  once  in  a 
while  to  learn  what  his  children  are  do- 
ing, has  a  wrong  idea  of  values. 


Corn  and  soybeans  on  the  farm  of  Mar- 
shall Bowman  in  Jay  county,  brought  a 
return  of  $85.12  per  acre  when  they  were 
liavested  by  hogs.  The  corn  was  worth 
$1.70  per  bushel,  final  figures  showed. 
Hownian  co-oporalod  with  County  Agent 
LoRoy  Hoffman  to  sliow  the  value  of  this 
method  in  pork  production. 
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The  Story  of  Fyvvie  Knight 


It  was  just  about  one  year  ago  that 
every  one  interested  in  Animal;  Hus- 
bandry and  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  was 
talking  Fyvvie  Knight.  You  will  recall 
that  Fyvvie  Knight  was  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion steer  of  the  1918  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  This  steer 
was  an  Aberdeen-Angus  bred,  fed  and 
shown  by  Purdue  University.  After  the 
show  the  bullock  was  purchased  by  the 
Wilson  Commission  company,  of  Chicago, 
at  the  unprecedented  figure  of  $2.18  per 


Before  being  cut  up  the  carcass  was 
displayed  to  the  public  on  the  "rue  des 
Petits  Champs."  Explanatory  cards  told 
that  Fyvvie  Knight  was  the  prize  steer 
of  America.  According  to  a  letter  from 
the  European  representative  for  the  Wil- 
son Commission  Co.,  to  Dean  J.  H.  Skin- 
ner, "The  beef  drew  such  a  large  crowd 
that  policemen  were  detailed  to  keep  the 
people  maving."  The  following  further 
quotation  from  the  letter  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist: 


pound.  This  company  dressed  the  beef 
and  sent  it  to  Paris  to  be  the  Prime  Beef 
at  the  banquet  of  the  International  Peace 
Conference. 

Upon  arriving  in  Paris,  Fyvvie  Knight 
was  received  with  an  acclaim  seldom 
awarded  any  American  visitor.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue  there  appears  a  picture 
of  the  dressed  carcass  of  Fyvvie  Knight 
being  inspected  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  in  a  refrigerator  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  inspecting 
party  is  composed  of  the  members  of 
President  Poincaire's  household,  the  Min- 
ister of  Food,  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


"The  maitre  de  hotel  of  the  president's 
household  was  good  enough  to  give  us 
some  interesting  details  of  what  took 
place  at  dinner.  President  Poincaire  did 
something  that  he  doubtless  never  did  be- 
fore—made remarks  concerning  what  was 
about  to  be  eaten.  He  explained  before 
the  invited  diplomats  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  frozen  beef  had  ever  been 
served  at  a  state  dinner  at  the  Elysee — 
that  the  beef  had  been  given  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  that  it  was  an 
exceptional  prize  animal. 

"It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  speech  or  the  quality  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  226) 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 

And  now  it  is  a  new  year!  Call  it  your 
year  of  opportunity  and  take  a  new  grip 
on  life.  From  this  point  of  vantage  one 
can  look  backward  to  1919  and  see  for- 
ward to  1920.  Were  you  satisfied  with 
your  work  of  the  past  year?  How  can  you 
better  it  during  the  coming  year?  This 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  everyone 
should  take  an  invoice  of  himself.  Con- 
sider those  undertakings  in  which  you 
have  done  your  best  as  assets;  those 
which  were  done  half  heartedly  as  lia- 
bilities. If  you  have  failed  in  something 
do  not  lost  your  courage;  remember  "a 
worm  is  the  only  thing  that  can't  fall 
down."  Start  out  the  new  year  with  a 
determination  to  make  it  a  "bumper,"  and 
let  your  record  be  brighter  and  better 
than  ever  before. 


PERSEVERANCE  WINS 

There  is  seldom  a  line  written  but  a 
line  of  suffering  runs  parallel  with  it,  and 
those  that  read  the  former  and  do  not  de- 
cipher the  spotted  and  worn  inscription 
hardly  realize  its  real  worth  and  signifi- 
cance. Fortune,  success,  fame,  position 
are  never  gained,  but  tenaciously  stick- 
ing and  living  to  a  thing  until  it  is  duly 
accomplished,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
may  be. 

To  accoinplisli  this  one  must  he  awake 
and   ;ilw;iys  i)ut  forth   the  best  efforts. 


Mother  nature  never  intended  that 
strong,  independent  beings  should  be 
reared  by  clinging  to  others,  like  the  ivy 
to  the  oak  for  support.  The  difficulties, 
hardships  and  adversities  of  life  are  all 
positive  blessings.  They  knit  our  mus- 
cles' more  firmly  and  teach  us  self-reli- 
ance, just  as  by  wrestling  with  a  superior 
athlete  we  increase  our  strength  and 
probably  learn  the  secret  of  his  skill. 

The  oak  that  stands  alone  to  contend 
with  the  tempest's  blasts  only  takes  deep- 
er root  and  stands  the  firmer  for  ensuing 
storms;  while  the  forest  tree,  when  the 
woodman's  ax  has  spoiled  its  surround- 
ings, sways  and  bends  and  trembles  and 
perchance  is  uprooted.  So  it  is  with  men. 
Those  who  are  trained  to  self-reliance  are 
ready  to  go  out  and  contend  in  the  stern- 
est conflicts  of  life,  while  men  who  have 
always  leaned  for  support  on  those 
around  them  are  never  prepared  to  face 
the  adversities  of  life. 


Purdue  won  several  hundred  dollars  in 
prizes  at  the  International  and  the  show 
steers  sold  from  24.5  to  35  cents  per 
l)ound. 


Lost  you  forget,  the  eight  weeks'  win- 
ter course  at  Purdue  will  begin  Decem- 
ber 29  and  continue  for  nine  weeks,  as  It 
also  Includes  the  week  course  beginning 
January  12. 
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INDIANA  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL. 

The  1919  International  has  once  again 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Indiana  is  one 
of  the  leading  states  in  all  lines  of  agri- 
culture. As  usual  the  Hoosier  sons  came 
in  for  their  good  share  of  the  prizes. 

An  Indiana  girl  won  the  Grand  Cham- 
pionship in  the  Junior  Feeding  Contest. 
The  Grand  Champion  Wether  of  the  show 
and  the  Grand  Champion  car  load  of  hogs 
were  Indiana  products.  The  Indiana  corn 
captured  about  three-fourths  of  all  the 
prizes  offered.  Breeders  of  pure  bred  live 
stock  of  all  breeds  came  in  for  scores  of 
prizes. 

These  winnings  are  in  themselves  sig- 
nificant of  the  fact  that  Indiana  is  in  a 
very  decided  way  proving  that  she  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  agriculture.  They  show 
that  the  campaigns  for  more  and  better 
live  stock  of  all  breeds,  for  bigger  and 
better  crops,  and  for  the  most  improved 
methods  in  all  branches  of  agricultural 
work  are  impressing  themselves  in  a  very 
decided  manner. 


PROGRESS. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  new  records 
and  rapid  advancement  in  rural  life.  So- 
cial, political  and  economic  changes  keep 
the  intelligent  farmer  ever  on  the  alert. 
He  is  realizing  as  never  before  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  abreast  with  the 
times.  The  modern  farmer  must  not  only 
understand  and  know  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  agriculture,  but  he  must 
also  become  a  farming  engineer,  a  busi- 
ness man  and  a  sociologist.  All  these  he 
can  do  in  his  spare  moments  by  devoting 
a  little  time  each  day  to  the  reading  of 
agricultural  literature.  Every  farm  home 
should  have  its  agricultural  library,  con- 
sisting of  works  along  the  various  lines  to 
interest  the  family.  The  coming  of  the 
long  winter  day  affords  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  and  study  on  the  farm. 
Let  the  farmer  get  on  the  mailing  list  of 
the  experiment  station,  study  the  market 
quotations  of  the  daily  papers,  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  some  reliable  farm  journals  and 
in  this  way  link  himself  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


Swapping  dollars  enriches  nobody,  but 
swapping  ideas  enriches  both  parties  to 
the  trade. 


AN    UNNECESSARY  LOSS. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
high  price  of  leather  and  everything 
made  from  leather  is  the  great  lost  from 
imperfect  hides. 

Branding  and  barbed  wire  fences  are 
the  cause  of  many  imperfections,  but 
probably  the  greatest  source  of  loss  are 
the  injuries  caused  by  grubs  and  ticks 
during  the  life  of  the  animal.  Ticky 
hides  make  leather  of  low  grade,  while 
grub  holes  limit  the  area  of  sound  leath- 
er obtained  and  the  used  to  which  it  can 
be  put,  yet  it  costs  as  much  to  tan  and 
finish  as  leather  from  good  hides. 

When  it  is  fully  recognized  by  cattle- 
men that  a  creosote  dip  will  eradicate 
these  parasites  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents 
a  head,  there  will  be  little  excuse  for 
adding  this  needless  expense  to  leather 
manufacture. 


CALENDAR     FOR     JANUARY— FARM- 
ERS' WEEK  Jan.  12-16. 

State  Corn  Growers'  meeting,  Jan.  14. 
State  Live  Stock  Breeders'  association, 
Jan.  15. 

Indiana  Angus  Breeders'  association, 
Jan.  15. 

Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  associa- 
tion, Jan.  15. 

Indiana  Home  Economics  association, 
Jan.  15. 

Dairy  Breeders'  meeting,  Jan.  15-16. 
Indiana  Breeders'  association,  Jan.  16. 
Indiana  Holstein  Breeders'  association, 
Jan.  16. 

Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  club,  Jan.  16. 
State  Corn  Show,  Jan.  12-16. 
Ham  and  Bacon  Show,  Jan.  12-16. 
Purdue  Apple  Show,  Jan.  12-16. 
Indiana  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Feeders', 
Jan  16. 


Six  DeKalb  county  farmers,  co-oper- 
ating with  County  Agent  A.  Z.  Arehart. 
have  arranged  to  conduct  cattle  feeding 
demonstrations  this  winter.  Each  man 
is  feeding  a  carload  or  more  of  steers  and 
will  keep  exact  figures  on  cost  and  rate 
of  gain,  etc.  The  men  who  have  the  dem- 
onstrations are  George  Harmes,  Guy  Or- 
wig,  Noah  Lung,  and  Leray  Likens,  of 
Fairfield  township;  Burl  Moughler,  of 
Troy  township,  and  H.  M.  Widney,  of 
Concord  township. 
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The  Stock  Judging  Team 


By  M.  L.  Hall,  '20. 


THE  Bronze  Trophy  was  hotly  con- 
tested for  by  the  Student  Judging 
Teams  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show  this  year.  Keen  inter- 
est was  shown,  for  the  team  which  wins 
the  trophy  three  times  is  permitted  to 
retain  it.  Purdue,  along  with  several 
other  teams  has  won  it  once.  This  year 
our  team  placed  fifth  with  Texas  captur- 
ing first  honors  among  eighteen  Univer- 


Perhaps  the  best  chance  for  the  men 
to  judge  all  classes  of  stock  was  at  Illi- 
nois University.  A  fine  opportunity  was 
given  to  judge  and  learn  the  points  of 
many  classes  and  breeds,  especially  on 
sheep  and  horses.  Another  farm  visited 
was  McCray's  Orchard  Lake  Farm  at 
Kentland,  the  Home  of  the  Fairfax's  and 
the  noted  Hereford  bull,  Perfection  Fair- 
fax.   An  impression  of  Belgian  type  was 


Fat  Stock  Judging  Team. 


sities.  Sims,  of  Purdue,  won  fourth  indi- 
vidual honors  among  all  contestants  and 
was  high  man  of  the  team  in  the  contest. 
Prior  to  the  contest  at  Chicago  many 
trips  were  taken  to  large  Stock  farms 
and  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  Among 
the  first  places  to  be  visited  was  the 
Jess  Andrew  farm,  known  as  The  Pines, 
south  of  Lafayette.  Here  the  noted  Min- 
ton  flock  of  Shropshires,  from  England 
was  seen,  as  well  as  several  Avondale 
Shorthorns.  Crouch's  farm  was  visited 
twice,  and  many  of  his  imported  Percher- 
ons  and  pedigreed  Herefords  were 
Judgfid.  Poland  China  hogs  were  shown 
the  m(;n  along  with  the  Champion  Boar 
AdvertiH(^r,  at  the  IMarshall  farms  at 
Monticello.  Indiana. 


gained  from  Stamps'  Stock  Farm  at 
Roachdale,  Indiana.  Cecil's  Angus  herd, 
including  the  the  International  Champion 
cow  and  Clansman  Poland  Chinas  were 
seen  at  Silverbrook  farm  near  Muncie, 
Ind.  Finally  before  going  to  the  Interna- 
tional a  trip  was  made  to  Funkhouser's 
Poland  China  sale  at  Rockfield,  and  to 
Barker's  Duroc  and  Berkshire  herds  and 
Milner's  Chesterwhite  herd  at  Thorntown, 
Ind.  The  owners  and  herdsmen  of  all 
farms  visited  were  very  considerate  and 
gave  the  men  some  very  valuable  infor- 
mation from  the  breeders'  standpoint. 

The  contest  was  held   at  the  Stock 
Yards  Ampitheator  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 30.     Tho  eighteen  different  univer- 
(Conlinued  on  Page  228) 
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"Happy  as  a  Lark!"— Pefe  Robinson 


^ '  I  am  happy  as  a  lark  now,  since 
I  got  my  Perfection  Milker,"  says 
Pete  Robinson.  ''I  have  used  two 
different  kinds  of  milking  machines 
but  I  find  the  Perfection  superior  to 
both.  The  construction  of  the  teat 
cup,  the  manner  in  Avhich  it  draws 
the  milk,  the  small  amount  of  vacuum 
required  and  the  adjustment  to  suit 
different  cows  puts  the  Perfection  in 
a  class  by  itself.  In  my  opinion  there 
are  only  two  classes  of  milking  ma- 
chines— The  Perfection  and  all 
others." 

Get  Rid  of  Hand  Milking 

Wouldn't  you  be  a  happier  man  if 
you  could  get  rid  of  milking  by  hand? 
There  are  thousands  of  Perfection 
owners  like  Pete  Robinson  who  are 
rid  of  milking  drudgery  forever. 

The  Perfection  and  one  man  take 
the  place  of  from  3  to  5  men  milking 
by  hand. 


It  is  so  simple 
that  your  wife 
or  daughter  can 
easily  handle  it. 

You  too  will 
be  ''Happy  as  a 
lark"  when  you 
have  a  Perfec- 
tion to  help  you. 

Write  for  Names,  Addresses  and 
Catalog 

Find  out  about  the  Perfection 
Milker.  Why  worry  over  the  way  to 
get  the  milking  done  when  the  Per- 
fection will  milk  for  you  and  pay  for 
itself  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

Write  us  and  we'll  send  you 
names  and  addresses  of  Perfection 
owners  to  whom  you  can  write,  to- 
gether with  a  free  copy  of  ''What  the 
Dairyman  Wants  to  Know,"  the 
great  book  that  answers  every  ques- 
tion about  milking  machines.  Why 
milk  by  hand? 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  HENNEPIN  AVENUE  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

The  Perfection  Is  The  Milker  With  The  DOWNWARD  Squeeze  Like  The  Calf. 
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Hoosier  Corn  Growers  Get  Big  Part  of  Prizes 


INDIANA  corn  growers  brought  home 
from  the  1919  International  Hay 
and  Grain  Show  held  at  Chicago 
November  29  to  December  6,  the  premier 
honors  of  the  corn  world"  Peter  J.  Lux, 
of  Shelbyville,  winning  the  highest  hon- 
or. In  addition  to  this  grand  prize,  the 
corn  men  from  this  state  got  a  lion's 
share  of  the  other  premiums,  winning 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  prizes  in  the 
com  classes  which  they  competed. 

Mr.  Lux,  the  new  corn  kind  of  the 
world,  won  on  a  twenty  ear  sample  of 
Johnson  County  white  corn.  Competi- 
tion for  this  honor  dwindled  to  four  Indi- 
ana men,  J.  B.  Hamilton,  a  fellow  towns- 
man of  Mr.  Lux,  who  won  first  on  a  twenty 
ear  sample  of  yellow  corn  in  the  same 
region;  C.  E.  Troyer,  of  Lafontaine,  and 
W.  J.  Ulrey,  of  Attica,  who  won  first  on 
white  and  yellow  corn  respectively  in 
region  3,  which  included  the  northern 
half  of  the  state,  Hoosiers  took  $1,384  of 
the  $2,000  in  corn  prizes  for  which  they 
competed. 

W.  R.  Butler,  of  Kokomo,  formerly  ag- 
ricultural agent  in  Madison  County, 
showed  the  champion  single  ear  of  yel- 
low corn  in  the  show  and  was  defeated 
on  sweepstakes  honors  in  the  single  ear 
class  by  only  a  narrow  margin,  an  ear 
of  white  corn  shown  by  John  Roads,  of 
Bainbridge,  O.,  winning  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  this  class. 

Twenty-nine  states  and  six  Canadian 
provinces  were  represented  in  the  hay 
and  grain  show  and  it  was  with  men 
from  this  wide  territory  that  the  Hoosier 
corn  growers  had  to  compete.  There 
were  no  exhibits  of  hay  from  Indiana 
and  the  few  displays  of  small  grain  got 
a  small  share  of  the  prize  money. 

Shelby  County  led  all  others  in  the 
state  in  the  number  of  exhibitors  at  the 
show  and  also  in  the  number  of  prizes 
won.  Fourteen  corn  or  small  grain  grow- 
ers from  that  county  had  exhibits  at  the 
show  and  all  but  four  of  those  placed  in 
the  money- 

The  Hoosiers,  besides  these  mentioned, 
who  won  prizes  in  the  while  corn  classes 
were  Frank  and  Edward  Lux,  Shelby- 
ville; Charles  Sliort.  CJrocnsburg ;   L.  M. 


Vogler,  Hope;  John  Beyer,  of  Shelby- 
ville; Roy  Clore  and  Joseph  Isley,  Frank- 
lin; Oscar  Bray,  Monrovia;  Ray  Strouse, 
Huntington;  Jacob  Mundell,  Frankfort, 
and  David  Conger,  Anderson. 

Besides  the  three  top  men  in  the  yel- 
low corn  classes,  Indianians  who  won 
prizes  were  Herman  L.  Miller,  Bluffton; 
W.  D.  Littlejohn  and  James  Corbin, 
Kentland;  E.  E.  Byers,  of  Lafayette,  R. 
R.  9;  Joseph  Crane  and  G.  W.  Lewis, 
Wingate;  John  H.  Keener,  Winchester; 
J.  W.  Kerlin,  Rockfield;  John  Lux,  Plain- 
field;  Henry  Mozingo,  Shelbyville,  and 
several  other  winners  in  the  white  corn 
classes. 

Small  grain  growers  in  Indiana  who 
placed  in  the  money  on  wheat  were  Cliff 
Martin,  Muncie;  Jacob  Mundell,  Frank- 
fort, and  Sauerman  Bros.,  Crown  Point; 
on  oats,  Mr.  Martin  and  Sauerman 
Bros.,  Joseph  Isley,  Franklin,  and  Wil- 
liam Tritch,  Corunna. 

Purdue  University  played  a  big  part 
in  the  hay  and  grain  show,  contributing 
one  of  the  best  educational  exhibits  of 
the  entire  show;  the  "International  Live- 
stock and  Grain  Farm,"  one  of  the  most 
attractive  feartures  of  the  show  and  "the 
big  ear  of  corn"  which  attracted  thou- 
sands of  persons  not  only  from  Chicago 
but  from  every  state  that  attended  the 
stock  show. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  display  by 
the  soils  and  crops  department  to  show 
the  value  of  limestone  in  increasing 
crop  yields  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover, 
and  by  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment which  showed  the  value  of  silage 
in  the  ration  for  fattening  of  two  year 
old  steers. 

The  big  ear  of  corn  showed  at  several 
state  fairs  and  corn  shows,  first  made  for 
the  Indiana  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition,  attracted  more  than  any 
other  exhibit  at  the  show.  It  was  37 
inches  long,  had  82  rows,  225  grains  to 
the  row,  was  30  incl^s  in  circumference 
and  had  a  total  of  18.450  grains. 

The  International  farm  which  showed 
an  excellent  crop  rotation  for  cornbelt 
farms,  how  much  livestock  could  bo  prof- 
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Placing  tht  reinforc- 
ing steel  of  the  doot 


What  do  you  intend  to 
build?  One  of  our 
farm  building  plans 
may  helpyou — FREE 
while  they  tasL 


ANatcoSilo 

Costs  a  Little  More- 
Lasts  a  LOT  Longer 

IT  does  cost  more  to  build  with  ever- 
lasting Natco  Hollow  Tile  than  with 
materials  that  soon  decay,  but  it's  far 

cheaper  in  the  long  run.  A  Natco  Silo  will 
not  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down.  It  has  no 
hoops  to  tighten,  needs  no  painting  and  sel- 
dom any  repairs.  You  can  pass  a  Natco 
Silo  to  your  children  practically  as  good  as 
new.  Or  the  farm  will  brmg  more  should  you  wish  to  sell. 

Farmers  who  figure  costs  closely  are  using  Natco  Hol- 
low Tile  for  silos,  dairy  barns,  hog  houses,  dwellings,  etc. 
Our  book  "Natco  on  the  Farm"  describes  and  pictures 
many  such  uses.  Send  for  it  today  —  no  charge. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  on  Natco  Hollow  Tile 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1221  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
and  economical  diitribuUo n 


Foundation  and  bottom  courses  of  a  Natco  Silo.  Note  the 
still  cirs^iaces  and  the  steel  reinforcing  bands. 
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itably  carried,  arrangement  of  farm 
buildings  and  fields  to  save  labor,  was 
worked  out  by  farm  management  men 
from  Purdue  after  conferences  with  va- 
rious agricultural  departments  of  the 
University.  It  was  similar  to  that  made 
at  the  state  fair  in  September. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
show  was  due  Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  super- 
intendent of  the  agricultural  extension 
department,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  show ;  to  W.  Q.  Fitch,  of  the  extension 
staff  who  superintended  the  placing  of 
the  educational  exhibits,  and  Russell  G. 
East,  Shelby  county  agent,  who  superin- 
tended the  placing  of  all  grain  and  hay 
exhibits. 


A  CREED  OF  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

I  BELIEVE  that  every  woman  needs  a 
skilled  occupation  developed  to  the  de- 
gree of  possible  self-support. 

She  needs  it  commercially,  for  an  in- 
surance against  reverses. 

She  needs  it  socially,  for  a  compre- 
hending sympathy  with  the  world's  work- 
ers. 

She  needs  it  intellectually,  for  a  con- 
struction habit  of  mind  which  makes 
knowledge  usable. 

She  needs  it  ethically,  for  a  courageous 
willingness  to  do  her  share  of  the  world's 
work. 

She  needs  it  aesthetically,  for  an  under- 
standing of  harmony  relationships  as  de- 
termining factors  in  conduct  and  work. 

I  BELIEVE  that  every  young  woman 
should  practice  this  skilled  occupation, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  for  gainful 
ends  with  deliberate  intent  to  acquire 
therefrom  the  widest  possible  profession- 
al and  financial  experience. 

I  BELIEVE  that  every  woman  should 
expect  marriage  to  interrupt  for  some 
years  the  pursuit  of  any  regular  gainful 
occupation;  that  she  should  pre-arrange 
with  her  husband  some  equitable  division 
of  the  family  income  such  as  will  insure 
a  genuine  partnership,  rather  than  a  posi- 
tion of  dependence  (on  either  side) ;  and 
that  she  should  focus  her  chief  thought 
during  the  early  youth  of  her  children 
upon  the  science  and  care  of  wise  family 
life. 

I  BELIEVE  that  every  woman  should 


hope  to  return,  in  the  second  leisure  of 
middle  age,  to  some  of  her  early  skilled 
occupation — either  as  an  unsalaried  work- 
er in  some  one  of  its  social  phases,  or, 
if  income  be  an  object,  as  a  salaried 
worker  in  a  phase  of  it  requiring  ma- 
turity and  social  experience. 

I  BELIEVE  that  this  general  policy  of 
economic  service  for  American  Women 
would  yield  generous  by-products  of  in- 
telligence, responsibility  and  contentment. 

Laura  Drake  Gill, 
Ex-President  Barnard  College. 


HOUSE  CLEANING  HINTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  pater 
familias  to  house  cleaning,  the  lady  of 
the  house  recognizes  it  as  a  periodical 
necessity. 

However,  the  house  cleaning  is  too 
frequently  limited  to  scrubbing  the  wood 
work,  beating  the  carpets  and  brushing 
the  furniture.  Need  of  renewals  are  gen- 
erally overlooked — sometimes  because  of 
the  expense  involved,  sometimes  because 
the  housewife  does  not  realize  how  eas- 
ily she  could  do  the  work  herself  and 
sometimes  because  she  just  doesn't 
think  of  it. 

In  every  house,  are  to  be  found  many 
things  made  of  metal  which  become  tar- 
nished and  shabby.  Such  things  as  and- 
irons, water  faucets,  etc.,  can  be  gone 
over  with  a  little  metal  lacquer  and 
made  to  look  like  new. 

Picture  frames,  chandeliers  and  other 
articles,  which  were  originally  gilded  or 
gold  enameled,  can  be  easily  and  quick- 
ly renewed  with  a  little  gold  enamel.  It 
is  better  to  get  that  sold  in  combination 
cans  ready  for  mixing  with  a  little  brush 
with  which  to  apply  it.  Gold  enamel  will 
also  vastly  improve  the  appearance  of 
tarnished  radiators. 

Even  the  shabbiness  of  the  leather 
chairs  may  be  removed  with  leather  re- 
newer  with  which  the  worn  spots  may 
be  touched  up.  Leather  renewers  made 
of  pyroxyline  are  preferable  as  they  do 
not  crack  or  rub  off. 

All  of  these  re-vampers  and  renewers 
may  be  found  in  drug,  paint  and  general 
stores.  They  are  obtainable  in  small 
packngos.  cost  very  liltlo  and  are  easily 
applied. 
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No.  3 


Do  you  realize  the  enormous  amount  of  nitrogen  that  is  taken  annually  from 
American  coal  mines? 

An  acre  of  coal  four  feet  thick  contains  approximately  72  tons  of  nitrogen. 
Twelve  tons  of  this  are  recoverable  as  48  tons  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  This  is 
sufficient  to  top  dress  one  acre  of  land  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia annually  for  960  years. 

Although  the  production  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  has  doubled  in  the  last 
five  years,  one-half  of  the  possible  production  from  the  coke  now  made  is  wasted 
every  year  through  lack  of  by-product  ovens.  The  wasteful  beehive  ovens 
now  used  in  coking  coal  will  be  replaced  with  by-product  ovens  when  there  is 
sufficient  demand  for  the  by-products.  This  will  be  when  the  American  farmers 
and  agricultural  workers  realize  the  importance  of  conserving  America's  re- 
sources. 


There  is  no  better  carrier  of  nitrogen  than  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

It  is  a  low-priced  ammoniate  because  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  American  coke 
ovens. 

Top  dressings  of  Arcadian  will  double  yields  and  aid  in  the  conservation  of 
our  national  resources.    It  is  "The  Great  American  Ammoniate." 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top 
dressing  purposes.   Ammonia  25 1^%  guaranteed.    Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

If  you  would  like  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  write  for  our  booklets. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Medina,  Ohio. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  — 

Say,  but  that  was  some  trip.  Chicago 
is  sure  a  big  town — and  has  more  things 
to  see  in  it  than  I  ever  imagined  one  town 
could  have.  The  big  bunch  of  club  boys 
and  girls  reached  Chicago  Sunday  even- 
ing and  I  was  down  to  the  train  to  meet 
them.  I  think  that  some  of  them  were 
like  me  and  had  never  been  in  a  big  city 
before  for  I  saw  them  looking  all  around 
at  the  big  buildings  and  I  heard  a  little 
city  boy  say  "It  sure  is  a  good  ting  dat  the 
sun  ain't  shinin'  or  dem  country  kids  wud 
sunburn  de  roofs  of  dere  mouves  "  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  he  meant  for  I  didn't 
understand  the  language  he  used  as  none 
of  the  club  boys  talk  that  way.  The  boys 
and  I  stayed  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel  and 
had  a  fine  time  riding  up  and  down  the 
elevators. 

We  jumped  up  early  Monday  morning 
and  rode  a  car  that  ran  away  up  in  the 
air  out  to  the  International.  I  thought 
at  first  that  the  car  might  fly  away  with 
us  and  get  lost  but  the  man  that  was  run- 
ning it  seemed  to  know  right  where  to  go 
and  guided  the  car  right  out  to  the  Big 
Show.  There  were  so  many  animals  to 
look  at  that  the  first  day  we  just  walked 
around  trying  to  see  everything  all  at 
once. 

On  Tuesday  we  went  out  to  the  Armour 
Packing  plant  and  saw  a  lot  of  new 
things.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  must 
make  everything  there.  They  even  had  a 
soap  kettle  that  was  as  high  as  a  five 
story  building.  I  thought  that  it  would 
hold  enough  soap  to  last  me  for  all  the 
rest  of  my  life.  The  people  in  that  plant 
gave  UB  all  kinds  of  things  to  eat  and  they 
called  It  a  curtain  raising  lunch,  but 
very  many  curtain  raisers  like  that  would 
sure  fill  me  up.  Next  we  went  down  to 
the  Armour  Cafeteria  where  we  had  what 
was  called  the  real  lunch  and  it  was  so 
real  that  I  had  to  quit  before  it  was  over. 
I'll  never  forget  the  piece  of  steak  that  I 
had  and  I  expect  to  dream  of  it  years 


from  now.  After  the  lunch  Mr.  Armour 
and  a  lot  of  other  gentlemen  talked  to  us 
but  I  was  so  full  that  I  couldn't  listen. 
That  evening  we  went  to  the  gymnasium 
in  the  Armour  building  and  we  sure  saw  a 
fine  entertainment. 

Wednesday  found  us  down  in  Chicago 
seeing  all  sorts  of  new  and  wonderful 
things.  We  went  to  the  Art  Institute  and 
saw  the  finest  pictures  and  all  sorts  of 
things  to  fight  with  and  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  didn't  even  know  how  to  use  and 
then  we  went  to  a  place  that  I'll  never 
forget.  The  men  had  been  talking  about 
a  place  that  they  called  Marshall  Field's 
and  I  wondered  what  kind  of  a  field  a 
Marshall  Field  was.  I  know  what  a  corn- 
field, a  clover  field  and  a  lot  of  other 
kinds  of  fields  were  but  I  never  had 
heard  of  a  Marshall  Field.  It  sure  was 
a  surprise  to  find  out  that  it  was  a  man's 
name  and  that  his  place  was  a  great  big 
store.  And  of  all  the  stores  I  ever 
dreamed  of  it  sure  was  the  biggest.  Why 
it  seemed  almost  a  mile  across  to  me. 
There  was  everything  in  that  store  too 
and  I  wanted  to  buy  some  Christmas 
presents  but  a  man  had  charged  me  so 
much  for  a  ride  in  a  taxi  that  I  was  about 
broke.  Wednesday  night  we  went  out  to 
the  International  and  that  man  that  was 
guiding  the  car  found  his  way  alright  in 
the  dark  without  any  light.  He  sure 
must  know  a  lot  about  that  city.  We 
saw  all  kinds  of  horses,  hogs,  cattle  and 
sheep  at  the  show  and  learned  a  lot  of 
things  about  all  of  them. 

Thursday  we  went  out  for  lunch  with  a 
man  named  Mr.  Wilson  who  had  another 
one  of  those  packing  plants.  There  we 
had  a  lot  more  fine  things  to  eat  and 
some  more  speeches  and  then  one  of  the 
men  said  "You  will  now  be  entertained 
by  Frederick  the  Great."  Now  I  knew 
very  well  from  my  history  that  Frederick 
the  Great  was  dead  and  thought  the  man 
was  fooling  us  when  all  of  a  sudden  out 
(Continued  on  Page  230) 
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Write  Home/' Sell  the  Horses" 


Tell  the  folks  at  home 
to  sell  the  extra  horses  now 
and  save  the  feed  —  that 
when  Spring  comes  a 
Cletrac  will  work  faster, 
longer,  and  at  less  cost — 
that  the  Cletrac  really  takes 
the  place  of  horses. 

It  isn't  a  tractor  that  shirks  the 
unhandy  jobs  in  tight  corners 
and  sticky  places.  It  goes  any- 
where a  team  can  work — turns 
short — has  plenty  of  power  left  to 
pull  a  profitable  load  besides 
* 'making  the  grade"  or  crossing 


soft  ground.  Burns  kero- 
sene, too. 

You  know  that  any  trac- 
tor runs  better  after  it's 
worked  in — after  the  opera- 
tor gets  used  to  it  —  and 
light  work  the  next  few 
months  will  fit  both  man 
and  machine  for  fast,  hard  work 
when  the  rush  comes. 

Give  the  folks  the  benefit  of 
your  foresight.  Write  us  for 
our  booklet,  ''Selecting  Your 
Tractor,"  or  write  them  at  home 
to  ask  a  Cletrac  dealer  for  it. 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19123  Euclid  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Largest  Producers  of  Tank -Type  Tractors  in  the  World 
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Home  Economics  Classes  in  Indiana 

By  Leila  R.  Gaddis,  Indiana  State  Leader 
of  Home  Demonstration  Work. 


^  ^1 — X  ETTER  homes  for  Indiana,"  is 
the    slogan    of    the  Home 
-* — ^     Economics     classes,  which 
comprise  one  of  the  strongest  women's 
organizations  in  the  state. 

In  1910,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Gertrude  McCheyne,  the  first  Home  Eco- 
nomics Extension  worker,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  workers,  twelve  Home 
Economics  classes  were  organized  in  In- 


6.  That  the  study  of  home  problems 
be  made  of  no  less  cultural  value  than 
the  study  of  art  or  literature  and  of  much 
more  immediate  value. 

7.  That  the  most  profitable,  the  most 
interesting  study  for  women  is  the  home, 
for  in  it  center  all  the  issues  of  life. 

Women  of  all  ages  and  with  varied  in- 
terests are  members  of  these  classes. 
Community   interest   is   developed  and 


A  consolidated  school  in  which  meetings  are  held  and  for  which  the  piano  was  purchased. 


diana,  representing  organizations  in  ten 
counties.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
247  classes  in  58  counties. 

A  constitution,  by-laws  and  study  out- 
line are  sent  out  from  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Division  of  Extension  Department 
of  Purdue  University.  Each  outline  has 
the  following  creed  which  states  the  pur- 
pose of  the  class:    We  believe — 

1.  That  right  living  should  be  the 
fourth  "R"  in  education. 

2.  That  home  making  be  regarded  as 
a  profession. 

3.  That  on  the  foundation  is  built  all 
that  is  good  in  state  or  individual. 

4.  That  the  spending  of  money  is  as 
important  as  the  earning. 

5.  That  the  home  maker  should  be  as 
alert  to  make  progres.s  in  her  life  work 
as  the  business  or  professional  man. 


many  community  projects  are  promoted 
by  these  classes. 

Montgomery,  Hendricks  and  Clark 
counties  have  county  federations  which 
have  sponsored  the  home  demonstration 
agent  movement  along  with  many  other 
community  activities. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Home  Economics 
classes  in  Clark  county: 

"The  Bethlehem  Township  Club  has 
been  organized  four  years  and  has  a  rec 
ord  of  never  having  missed  a  regular 
monthly  meeting.  This  record  is  rt 
markable  when  one  realizes  the  kind  oi 
roads  and  hills  the  women  must  travel 
in  attending  meetings.  This  club  this 
year  has  bought  a  $100  Liberty  Bond, 
(contributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  helped  tv 
tablish  a  Girls'  Canning  Club,  and  have 
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Tower  clock 
wound  auto- 
matically by 
one-half  horse 
power  motor. 


Electric  monorail  crane 
for  hoisting  coal. 


Motor-generator  set  mounted  on  crane 
supplying  power  for  lifting  magnet 


Electrically*  heated  glue- pots 
are  used  in  pattern  shops 
•nd 


Electricity — 

the  Master  Force  in  Manufacturing 

THE  marvels  of  electricity  have  revolutionized  our  manu> 
facturing  industries.  With  belts  and  pulleys  replaced 
by  electric  motors  operating  automatic — almost  human — 
machines,  many  a  slow  and  tedious  process  has  been 
eliminated.  The  factory  worker's  task  of  yesterday  is  made 
pleasant  by  his  command  of  this  magic  power. 

The  Crane  Company's  plant  at  Chicago — electrical  through- 
out— is  a  model  of  industrial  efficiency.  Its  10,000  horse- 
power of  driving  energy  is  brought  by  three  small  wires 
from  a  distant  power  plant.  Then  electricity  drives  the 
machinery  which  handles  the  coal  for  heating,  cuts  the 
steel,  sifts  the  sand  and  sorts  the  material — in  fact  does 
everything  from  scrubbing  the  floor  to  winding  the  clock. 

Such  an  institution  is  marvelous— superhuman — made  thus 
by  the  man-multiplying  force  of  electricity.  The  General 
Electric  Company  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting  this 
evolution.  First,  by  developing  successful  electric  generating 
and  transmission  apparatus  to  furnish  economically  this 
modern  form  of  power.  Secondly,  through  many  years  of 
active  co-operation  with  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  it  has 
mastered  the  art  of  applying  the  use  of  electrical  energy  to 
a  multitude  of  needs.  And  finally,  through  branch  offices 
and  other  distributing  channels,  its  products  are  made 
accessible  to  all. 


General  Office 
Schenectady.NY 
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contributed  to  a  barrel  sent  to  the  West 
Baden  Military  Hospital  for  Christmas. 
This  club  has  a  custom  of  remembering 
members  who  move  away  or  leave  the 
community  with  a  silver  spoon  engraved 
with  the  club's  initials." 

"The  Jeffersonville  Township  Club  has 
been  organized  only  a  little  over  a  year 
and  has  more  than  doubled  its  member- 
ship. Last  spring  this  club  gave  a  play- 
ette  and  after  repeating  it  three  times, 
realized  $150.  They  bought  a  piano  for 
the  consolidated  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  their  regular  monthly  meet- 


as  well  as  other  projects  carried  on  in 
that  community.  They  were  instrumen- 
tal in  having  some  of  their  roads  piked 
and  are  now  working  toward  consoli- 
dated school  for  their  township." 

"Three  years  ago  the  Home  Economics 
classes  of  Montgomery  and  Allen  coun- 
ties planned  home  tours.  These  were 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  various 
homes  from  different  standpoints,  name- 
ly, built  in  labor  saving  devices,  heating, 
lighting  and  water  systems,  and  plant- 
ing. Of  such  great  benefit  were  these 
meetings  to  the  women  that  one  town- 


The  way  Home  Economics  class  members  attend  Guest  Day  meetingrs  when  the  thermometer 

stands  95  in  the  shade. 


ings  are  held.  A  French  war  baby  has 
been  adopted,  they  have  contributed  to 
the  Red  Cross,  financially  backed  the 
Girls'  Canning  Club  in  the  neighborhood, 
contributed  to  the  Christmas  box  for  the 
Clark  County  Orphans'  Home  located  in 
Jeffersonville.  During  the  entire  year 
they  have  earned  $200.18,  for  which  the 
above  has  been  used.  The  following  pic- 
tures show  a  Guest  Day  meeting  of  the 
club,  also  the  consolidated  school  of  that 
community.  This  club  has  in  many  ways 
proved  itself  a  true  community  worker 
and  leader." 

"The  Owen  Township  Club  has  a  small 
membership,  but  has  been  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  community.  They  established 
a  town  pump,  bought  a  piano  for  the 
church  in  the  vilhige  to  be  used  by  all 
children  in  the  community  for  music  les- 
sons, and  have  co-operated  to  a  groat 
extent  with  the  hot  school  lunch  project, 


ship  in  Allen  county  put  on  home  tours 
in  June  of  this  year. 

"Seventeen  machines  started  from  the 
court  house.  Five  stops  were  made,  the 
first  one  being  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Spindler,  whose  home  had  been  remod- 
eled, bath  room  installed,  kitchen  remod- 
eled, new  interior  decorations  and  fur- 
nishings. Yard  planting  had  been  start- 
ed. Mr.  Burkholder,  of  the  Horticultural 
Department,  staked  off  and  demonstrated 
the  effect  of  additional  planting. 

"The  second  home  visited  had  installed 
a  lighting  plant  and  had  a  power  washing 
machine. 

"Lunch,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  members  of  the  Home  Economics 
class,  was  served  at  the  third  homo.  The 
kitchen  had  boon  reniodolod  and  had  an 
acetylene  hot  plate  inslallod  which  were 
of  interest.  The  next  home  was  selected 
(Continued  on  Page  232) 
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Below:  Showing  the 
Main  Frame  of  the 
CASE  10-18  Tractor, 
cast  in  a  single  piece. 
Holes  for  bearings  on 
each  side  of  frame  are 
bored  in  one  operation 
by  a  specia I  machine  of 
remarkable  accuracy. 


Look for the 
EAGLE 
Our  Trade  Mark 


Illustration  shows  Case  10-18 
Kerosene  Tractor  pulling  2-bot- 
tom  Grand  Detour  Plow. 


CASE — The  Tractor  with 
Strength  that  Backs  its  Power 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  superiority 
of  the  Case  10-18  Tractor  is  th«  rugged  strength  of 
its  construction. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
Strength  and  Power. 

When  you  think  of  the  Tractor  you  have,  or 
the  Tractor  you  ought  to  have,  vou  probably 
consider  it  in  terms  of  power. 

Right!— as  far  as  it  goes.  The  proper  propor 
tion  of  power  to  work  is  an  absolute  essential  to 


economy  and  efficiency  of  Tractor  operation. 
But  tractor  Strength,  as  embodied  in  the  Case  is 
the  factor  that  stands  between  you  and  repair 
bills  and  the  more  serious  losses  due  to  break- 
age or  delays.  For  instance,  the  frame  of  the 
Case  10-18  Tractor  is  cast  in  a  single  piece.  In 
this  one  casting  are  fitted  the  bearings  for  trans- 
mission, rear  axle  and  motor.  Obviously,  bear- 
ings, shafting  and  gears  cannot  get  out  of  line. 
Once  in  nlace,  they  are  in  correct  alignment 
throughout  the  life  of  the  tractor. 


Other  Features  of  the  CASE  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 

Four  cylinder  motor,  mounted  crosswise.    Eliminates  bevel  gears,  chain  or  worm  drive. 
Simple  and  accessible  clutch,  pulley  mounted  on  crank  shaft, — where  it  belongs.    It  is  on 
the  same  side  with  the  steering  gears  making  it  easy  to  line  up  with  belt  driven  machinery. 
Automatic  control  of  motor  temperature  assures  fuel  economy.  ' 
Cut  steel  gears  running  in  oil  and  dust-proof  throughout. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Worm-driven  fan  with  friction  safety  clutch. 
Two  speeds:  2/^  and  1%  miles  per  hour. 


The  Case  10-18  Tractor  will  most  economically 
handle  such  work  as  operating  a2-bottom  plow 
(as  illustrated);  22  shoe  grain  drill;  two  6  ft. 
binders;  8  ft  double-action  disc  harrow;  the  larg- 
est manure  spreader ;  Case  20x28  thresher  with 
feeder  and  wind  stacker;  feed  mill,  or  any  other 


machinery  of  similar  power  requirement.  Write 
for  booklet  illustrating  complete  details  of  Case 
10-18  construction.  It  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
special  advantages  of  the  Case  10-18  and  enable 
you  to  judge  all  tractors  with  a  new  understand- 
ing. Free,  on  request,— a  post  card  will  bring  it. 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY  desires  to  haveit  known 
that  it  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  interested  in,  or  in  any  way  connected  or  affiliated  with, 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  or  the  Wallis  Tractor  Company,  or  the  J.  I,  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Dept.  CB-i,  Racine,  Wis. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 

NOTE:  We  want  the  public  to  understand  that  our  plows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 
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Rural  Conditions  in  Western  Europe 

By  J.  J.  Reid,  '23. 


AMONG  the  many  and  far  reaching 
effects  of  the  great  war,  perhaps 
none  will  be  of  greater  import- 
ance to  America  than  that  resulting  from 
the  knowledge  gained  by  some  two  mil- 
lion Americans  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  Western  Europe.  Much 
can  be  learned  by  the  student  of  agricul- 
ture from  Europe  and  European  methods; 
likewise  the  European  will  profit  greatly 
from  a  study  of  American  industry  and 
agriculture. 

Farming  in  western  Europe  is  never 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  Yankee 
farmer  are  thus  peculiar  to  America.  The 
farm  house,  semi-isolated,  not  infrequent- 
ly miles  from  the  nearest  town,  is  an 
American  institution.  The  European  does 
not  live  on  the  soil  which  he  tills  but 
lives  in  a  village  perhaps  a  mile  or  more 
from  his  holding.  The  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  rural  Europe  do  not  include 
school  hacks,  for  in  the  typical  country 
village,  all  the  children  of  the  district  live 
under  one  roof,  the  dwelling  of  many 
families  consisting  of  one  long  building 
extending  for  several  hundred  yards 
along  the  street.  A  single  roof,  which  is 
usually  of  thatch,  serves  to  cover  the 
household  possessions,  farming  imple- 
ments, feed,  hay  and  livestock  of  more 
than  a  dozen  families.  And  in  this  fact 
Americans  found  one  of  the  few  examples 
of  far  famed  German  efficiency,  it  being 
unnecessary  for  the  European  farmer  to 
expose  himself  to  the  inclement  weather 
prevalent  there  while  feeding  his  hogs, 
chickens,  cattle  and  other  livestock,  all 
being  kept  in  rooms  adjacent  to  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  family. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Western  Europe  can 
easily  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing. 
Water  for  the  use  of  the  entire  village  is 
obtained  from  a  centrally  located  well. 
With  few  exceptions  these  wells  are  pol- 
luted. However  deadly  to  Americans  this 
water  may  be  it  does  not  affect  the  Euro- 
peans. He  does  not  drink  it.  Wines  and 
beers  only,  serve  as  quenchers  of  thirst, 
and  water  is  used  in  cooking,  dihjting  the 
wine  and  watering  the  live  stock. 


All  waste  matter,  manure  and  offal 
of  every  description  is  piled  between  the 
dwelling  and  the  street.  Such  a  location 
is  very  handy  for  the  farmer  as  he  can 
easily  load  it  upon  his  two-wheeled  cart 
and  haul  it  to  his  land.  This  pile  is 
seldom  touched  more  than  once  during 
the  year  and  sometimes  almost  hides  the 
windows  of  the  house  from  those  passing 
upon  the  road  before  it  is  removed.  None 
of  this  matter  goes  to  waste  however,  for 
it  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  zealous 
husbandman. 

Fences  as  we  know  them  are  not  often 
seen  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  wire  fence 
will  come  into  its  own  now  that  the  war 
is  over  and  enormoiis  stacks  of  barb  wire 
remain  to  be  salvaged.  As  a  rule  a  sod 
wall  separates  adjoining  land.  This  is 
very  wasteful  and  contrary  to  the  im- 
pression of  most  Americans  that  every 
inch  of  soil  is  under  cultivation. 

Woods  are  common,  forests  they 
might  be  termed  for  many  are  of  consid- 
erable size  and  in  comparison  with 
France,  Indiana  is  almost  treeless.  And 
this  is  a  point  which  Americans  will  do 
well  to  note.  Although  France  is  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
many  centuries  and  is  densely  populated, 
the  forested  land  is  of  far  greater  extent 
than  in  Indiana,  lately  a  virgin  forest. 
The  forests  are  well  cared  for,  not  a 
branch  or  twig  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
ground,  all  being  gathered  by  the  nearby 
villagers  and  used  as  fuel. 

Farming  implements  of  Europe  are 
primitive.  In  northern  France  the  im- 
plements  imported  from  America  before 
the  war  have  been  stolen  or  destroyed  by 
the  Germans  and  the  wheat  is  now  harv- 
ested entirely  by  hand.  Crude  wooden 
plows  and  implements  of  strange  and  un- 
known uses  are  to  be  found  with- 
in the  dwellings  at  such  times  as  the 
men  are  not  in  the  fields 

Oxen,  milch  cows,  steers  and  horses 
are  the  beasts  of  burden  and  two  of  a 
kind  are  seldom  seen  working  In  the 
harness  together,  the  milch  cow-horse 
(combination  being  a  favorite  in  most  dis- 
tricts. 

(Continued  on  Page  234) 
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elusive  Features 

in  the 

OLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Exclusive  Featurers: 

1.  Does  all  field  work  including  cultivating  and 
harvesting. 

2.  Both  tractor  and  implement  operated  by  one 
man. 

3.  Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit. 

4.  Operator  sits  on  implement  at  center  of  all 
controls  of  tractor  and  implement. 

5.  Operator  sees  his  work.    "Foresight  is  better 
than  hindsight." 

6.  Tractive  power  in  front  of  work,  operator  be- 
hind it. 


Exclusive  Results:. 


No  duplication  of  any  work 
by  horses. 
A  saving  in  labor. 
Entire    outfit    turns  short, 
backs  and  makes  fence  cor- 
ners produce. 
Ease  of  operation. 
Better  work. 

Power  used  as  horses  are 
used. 


The  Power  of  a  Correct  Principle 

The  principle  of  doing  all  field  operations  with  one  man  sitting  where  he  can  watch 
his  work  is  correct,  or  farming  has  always  been  done  backward,  and  the  operator  would 
always  have  ridden  or  led  his  horses  instead  of  driving  them. 

The  Moline  Universal  Tractor 
places  the  power  of  nine  big  horses 
where  the  horses  stood — is  driven 
just  like  horses  are  driven,  from 
the  seat  of  the  implement,  and 
hitched  up  to  the  implement  just 
like  horses  are  hitched. 


Note — If  desired  you  can  use  the 
"drag  behind"  or  horse-drawn  im- 
plements you  now  have  the  same 
as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


BRANCHES  AT: 


Atlanta  St.  Louis  Stockton,  Cal. 

New  Orleans  Pouprhkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Spokane 

Dallas  Baltimore  Portland 

Oklahoma  City  Jms  Angeles  Salt  L.ake  City 


Denver  Minot,  N.  D.  Indianapolis 

Kansas  City  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Omaha  Des  Moines  Jackson,  Mich. 

Minneapolis  Bloomington,  HI. 
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Horticulture  Judging  Team 

By  Prof.  O.  G.  Anderson. 


In  an  apple  judging  contest  held  at 
Deft  Moines,  Iowa,  on  November  13,  tlie 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  won  first  place 
from  Purdue  by  a  margin  of  1.41  points 
in  team  score.  The  total  team  scores 
were  as  follows:  Iowa,  223.83;  Purdue, 
222.42.  According  to  Prof.  P.  M.  Har- 
rington, the  Ames  coach,  it  was  the  clos- 
est contest  ever  held  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley. 


forded  ample  space  for  one  of  the  largest 
exhibits  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers 
ever  staged  by  any  horticultural  organi- 
zation. 

Some  of  the  Indiana  growers  who  had 
exhibited  fruit  at  the  Indianapolis  Apple 
Show  loaded  up  an  express  car  with  fruit 
and  made  the  long  journey  to  Des  Moines 
to  compete  in  the  state  exhibit.  Their 
winnings  amounted  to  thirty-three  prizes, 


Apple  Judging:  Team. 


Although  Iowa  won  the  contest,  the  in- 
dividual honors  in  judging  belong  to  C.  G. 
Randall,  of  the  Purdue  team.  The  con- 
testants were  graded  on  three  distinct 
phases  of  the  judging  work,  known  as 
identification,  judging  or  placing,  and 
reasons.  Mr.  Randall  obtained  the  high- 
est grade  in  judging  and  in  giving  rea- 
sons, and  a  perfect  score  in  identification. 
The  other  members  of  the  Purdue  team 
were  I.  C.  Mead  and  W.  S.  Oberlin,  with 
E.  L.  Joslin  as  alternate.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  Purdue  has  been  represented  by 
an  apple  judging  team. 

The  contest  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Mid-West  Horticultural  ?:xposi- 
tion  in  the  Coliseum.    This  building  af- 


totalling  $400.  Three  of  these  were  sweep- 
stakes and  were  awarded  as  follows: 

1 —  Best  five  boxes  of  apples. 

2 —  Best  five  bushel  baskets  of  apples. 

3—  Best  single  box  of  apples. 

The  other  thirty  prizes  do  not  include 
the  awards  in  the  plate  classes,  which 
have  not  been  announced. 


Directors  of  the  Huntington  County 
Dairy  association  have  voted  to  support 
a  dairy  calf  club. 


It  often  costs  more  to  do  without  an 
iinplomont  that  Is  really  needed  on  the 
farm  than  the  implement  itself  would 
cost. 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 

will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 


A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 


Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  Is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.   Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 

Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 

General  Offices  and  Works,  fndianapolis  Branch, 

Speedway,  Indianapolis  5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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The  Breeding  Flock  in  Winter 

By  G.  L.  Fisher,  '21. 


In  order  that  ewes  be  regular  breed- 
ers, produce  more  and  better  lambs,  they 
must  be  in  a  gaining  condition  at  the 
breeding  season.  Feeding  to  produce  this 
condition  is  called  "flushing,"  and  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this,  the  ewes  should 
be  changed  from  short  pastures  to  some 
abundant  pastures  of  timothy,  blue  grass 
or  rape.  If  a  good  pasture  is  not  to  be 
had  at  this  time  some  grain  should  be 
added  to  supplement  the  pasture.  Oats 
is  one  of  the  best  feeds,  which  can  be  se- 
cured for  this  purpose.  If  pumpkins  are 
plentiful  they  may  be  scattered  over  the 
field  instead  of  using  grains. 

After  the  ewes  are  bred  they  should 
be  well  cared  for.  If  good  pasture  is 
available  they  can  be  turned  on  this  un- 
til cold  weather.  Then  they  should  be 
taken  to  a  good  barn  or  shed.  The  ideal 
winter  shelter  for  ewes  is  one  that  has 
plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  but  must 
be  free  from  draughts.  The  quarters  need 
not  be  so  warm  at  this  time  of  the  year 
as  the  ewes  will  have  a  heavy  coat  of 
wool.  Excellent  results  have  been  se- 
cured in  open  sheds,  facing  the  south. 
Here  plenty  of  ventilation  can  be  secured, 
along  with  plenty  of  light.  Winter  quar- 
ters must  be  dry.  If  possible  a  spot 
should  be  selected  which  is  slightly  high- 
er than  that  surrounding,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent water  from  running  into  the  shed 
after  a  heavy  rain  or  the  melting  of 
snows. 

The  sheep  must  also  have  plenty  of 
room.  Some  authorities  say  from  ten  to 
sixteen  square  feet  floor  space  per  ewe, 
is  not  too  much,  especially  after  they  are 
well  along  in  the  gestation  period.  The 
barn  or  shed  must  also  have  wide  door- 
ways, to  prevent  the  ewes  from  being  in- 
jured by  pushing  and  jamming.  Narrow 
doorways  may  result  in  the  abortion  of 
ewes  heavy  with  lamb. 

The  ewes  must  receive  plenty  of  feed 
during  the  winter.  The  feeding  must  be 
such  as  to  produce  the  most  vigorous  and 
healthy  lambs  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  wool  in  the  best  condition.  Sheep  like 
variety  in  their  feed,  probably  more  than 
any  of  our  other  livestock,  so  the  shep- 


herd should  see  that  they  receive  several 
different  kinds  of  feeds.  Alfalfa,  red 
clover  and  the  other  legumes  are  their 
favorites.  Oats  and  peas  sown  together 
and  harvested  before  they  are  too  ripe 
make  excellent  winter  feed.  Blue  grass 
hay,  oat  hay,  bright  corn  fodder,  corn  si- 
lage, free  from  mold,  and  bright  clean 
oat  straw  are  also  good  to  add  variety. 
At  no  time  should  timothy  or  marsh  hay 
be  offered  sheep,  for  the  coarseness  and 
woodiness  of  these  feeds  have  caused  the 
loss  of  many  sheep  from  constipation.  Be- 
sides this  the  heads  of  timothy  and  the 
seeds  force  their  way  into  the  wool  and 
may  cause  much  irritation  of  the  skin, 
also  many  wool  buyers  object  to  buying 
wool  which  contain  straw,  hay  and  dirt. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  add  some 
grain  to  the  ration,  especially  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  gestation  period.  A  mix- 
ture consisting  of  one  and  one-half  parts 
oats  and  one  part  bran  has  given  very 
good  results.  The  oats  strengthens  the 
ewe  and  the  bran  is  a  laxative,  which 
helps  to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  good 
working  order.  Fat  producing  feeds  such 
as  corn,  or  barley,  are  not  highly  recom- 
mended for  pregnant  ewes  unless  fed 
plenty  of  leguminous  hay.  The  amount 
of  grain  to  feed  will  largely  depend  on 
conditions,  but  one-half  pound  per  ewe 
per  day  is  usually  considered  sufficient 
for  a  ewe  weighing  from  150  to  175 
pounds. 

Succulent  feeds  are  also  good  for  the 
ewes,  since  they  add  variety  and  serve 
as  a  laxative.  Chopped  roots  are  good 
and  can  be  recommended,  rutabagas  hav- 
ing proven  about  as  successful  as  any 
root  crop.  Silage  has  also  beeen  found  to 
be  a  very  good  succulent  feed,  but  silage 
for  sheep  must  be  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. Frozen  or  soured  silage  may  cause 
colic  and  scours.  As  to  the  amount  of 
succulence  to  feed,  two  pounds  can  be  fed 
dally  with  good  results.  This  amount 
may  be  Increased  after  lambing  to  four 
or  five  pounds  per  ewe  per  day.  They  also 
need  plenty  of  good  clean  water  and  salt. 

Another  very  important  point  to  be 
considered  in  the  management  of  preg- 
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nant  ewes  is  exercise.  This  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  The  more  the  ewes 
walk  and  move  about  the  stronger  and 
healthier  the  lambs  will  be.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  give  the  ewes  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise is  to  scatter  the  roughage  around 
in  small  bunches.  The  ewes  walking 
from  bunch  to  bunch  will  in  this  way 
take  plenty  of  exercise.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  exercise  is  needed  for  ewes,  they 
should  not  be  driven  out  in  rainy  weather 
or  damp  snows.  This  will  wet  the  wool 
and  cause  the  sheep  to  be  uncomfortable, 
in  many  cases  resulting  in  losses  from 
colds  and  lung  diseases. 

The  most  important  things  to  keep  in 
mind  are,  dry,  comfortable  quarters, 
plenty  of  good  feed,  exercise  and  suffi- 
cient clean  water. 


PURDUE  APPLE  SHOW 

The  Purdue  Apple  Show  which  will  be 
held  the  week  beginning  January  12  prom- 
ises to  be  a  great  success.  Different 
classes  are  provided  in  order  that  the 
general  agriculturist  will  not  have  to  com- 


pete against  the  specialist.  A  thirty-two 
page  premium  list  is  being  published 
which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$120.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  various  concerns  dealing  in 
horticultural  supplies  and  advertising  in 
the  premium  list.  The  same  and  similar 
concerns  are  offering  premiums  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $200.  Among  those  offering  prem- 
iums are  the  Elks'  society.  Horticultural 
club,  Station  Horticultural  society,  Prof. 
Lommel,  and  Prof.  Anderson. 

The  Apple  Show  will  be  made  up  of 
not  only  plate  exhibits,  but  will  be  fea- 
tured by  exhibits  of  pies  baked  by  the 
Purdue  girls.  The  various  merchants  are 
exhibiting  many  other  fruits  and  their 
by-products.  A  judging  contest  will  also 
be  conducted  which  will  be  open  to  all 
Purdue  Agricultural  students,  and  C.  L. 
Berkholder  is  offering  a  silver  loving  cup 
for  the  participant  making  the  highest 
score.  The  show  will  be  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Green  House  on  Marstel- 
lar  street  and  will  end  with  an  auction  of 
the  fruit  exhibited. 


Order  for  Destruction  of  the  Common  Barberry 

By  W.  E.  Leer,  '19. 


DURING  the  past  200  years  there 
have  been  numerous  attempts  to 
eradicate  the  common  barberry 
and  its  horticultural  varieties.  The  first 
barberry  eradication  law  wa^  passed  in 
Rouen,  France,  as  early  as  1660.  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts all  enacted  laws  against  the  bar- 
berry between  1726  and  1766.  Several 
European  countries,  including  part  of 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Denmark, 
have  passed  laws  requiring  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  common  barberry. 

The  most  striking  example  of  a  bar- 
berry law  which  has  been  effective  is  the 
one  enacted  by  Denmark  in  1903.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dannish  authorities  prac- 
tically all,  if  not  all,  the  barberries  have 
been  removed  from  the  lands  of  Den- 
mark. Since  their  removal  there  has 
been  no  serious  attacks  of  blac^k  stem 
rust  in  Denmark.  A  few  minor  atta(rks 
have  been  reported,  but  in  every  single 
instance  the  cause  was  directly  traced 
to  a  common  barberry  bush  which  had 
escaped  destruction. 


Dannish  agriculturists  visited  the 
United  States  during  the  past  few  years 
were  amazingly  surprised  at  the  large 
number  of  common  barberry  bushes, 
which  were  found  growing  in  the  grain 
producing  sections  of  this  country.  They 
were  entirely  unable  to  understand  why 
these  dangerous  barberries  were  allowed 
to  grow  when  each  year  the  black  stem 
rust  caused  such  enormous  losses  in  our 
grain  crops.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. The  only  reason  which  can  be  giv- 
en is  that  our  legislative  bodies,  made 
up  largely  of  well  meaning  lawyers  from 
our  cities,  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
necessity  of  passing  laws  to  eradicate 
this  great  menace  to  the  grain  growing 
industry. 

The  severe  epidemics  of  the  black  stem 
rust  in  1904  and  1916  caused  losses 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  1916  alone  the  losses  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  amounted  to  over 
ISO.OOO.OOO  bushels  of  wheat  besides  the 
great  losses  to  the  other  grain  crops. 
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The  Successful  Tractor 

must  have  provision  to  handle  with  equal  advantage  every  drawbar  and 
belt-power  task  on  the  farm. 

The  Titan  10-20  Kerosene  Tractor  has: 

A  drawbar  with  a  wide  range  of  adjustment  both  up  and  down  and 
sidewise  so  that  it  will  pull  a  plow,  harrow,  binder,  wagon  or  any  other 
machine  or  implement  with  equal  advantage ; 

A  friction-clutch  pulley,  so  placed  that  the  tractor  can  be  backed  in- 
to the  belt  quickly;  so  placed,  too,  that  the  belt  does  not  drag  on  the 
ground  nor  rub  against  any  part  of  the  tractor.  Pulley  has  a  wide  face 
and  broad  diameter  to  insure  against  belt  slippage; 

A  throttle  governor  that  regulates  the  fuel  to  the  load  variations — 
no  one  required  to  adjust  fuel  when  engaged  in  belt  work. 

If  you  are  interested  in  advanced  agricultural  engineering  practice  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  the  Titan  10-20  which  is  the  final  expression  of 
fourteen  years  of  contijnuous  tractor  manufacturing  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  farm  requirements  gained  through  almost  90 
years  of  general  farm-machine  building  experience. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

Chicago  USA 
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In  1904  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas 
suffered  losses  amounting  to  over  $20,- 
000,000,  due  to  the  black  stem  rust. 

Almost  immediately  following  the  epi- 
demic of  1916,  which  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  wheat  shortage, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture,  in  co-operation  with  state  au- 
thorities began  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  common  barberry  and  its 
horticultural  varieties.  As  a  result  of 
this  campaign  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
other  states  passed  laws  which  have  been 
very  successful  in  eradicating  the  bar- 
berries from  their  states.  Many  prov- 
inces of  Canada  have  followed  the 
example  set  by  these  states  and  have 
outlawed  the  common  barberry. 

Indiana  now  has  a  barberry  law.  The 
conservation  commission  of  Indiana,  un- 
der the  authority  vested  in  it  under  the 
acts  of  1919,  has  ordered  that  the  com- 
mon barberry  and  all  its  horticultural 
varieties  be  removed  and  destroyed  from 
all  lands  of  the  state  of  Indiana  by  De- 
cember 31,  1919.  The  penalty  is  a  fine 
of  not  less  that  $10  and  not  mare  than 
$300  for  each  offense  to  which,  may  be 
added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  not 
more  than  six  months.  It  should  be  not- 
ed here  that  the  Japanese  barberry 
(Berberis  thunbergii)  is  not  included  in 
this  order  as  it  is  not  known  to  be  a 
host  of  the  black  stem  rust. 

The  order  follows: 

Whereas,  The  common  barberry  (Ber- 
beris vulgaris)  and  all  its  horticultural 
varieties,  including  the  purple-leafed 
barberry  (var.  purpurea),  are  known  to 
be  capable  of  harboring  one  stage  of 
the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat,  Puccinia 
graminis,  which  is  destructive  to  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  and  to  grasses. 

Therefore,  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion under  the  authority  vested  in  it 
under  the  acts  of  1919,  does  hereby  de- 
clare the  Heiboris  vulgaris  nnd  all  its  hor- 
ticultural varictioH,  including  the  purple- 
leafed  barberry  (var.  F'urpnrea),  a  men- 
ace to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
does  hf'reby  order  the  removal  and  de- 
struction of  all  the  above  mentionod  bar- 


berries on  or  before  December  31,  1919. 
The  said  barberry  bushes  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  owners  or  occupants  of  the  land 
on  which  the  bushes  are  growing,  and 
at  the  expense  of  such  owners  or  occu- 
pants. 

For  violation  of  the  above  order  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  the  pen- 
alty is  provided  by  law  (Acts  1919,  page 
377)  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00) 
nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
($300.00)  for  each  offense,  to  which  may 
be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  nor 
more  than  six  (6)  months. 

Dated  and  signed  this  sixth  day  of 
November,  1919. 

W.  A.  Guthrie,  Chairman, 

John  W.  Holtzman, 

Stanley  Coulter, 

Richard  M.  Holman,  Secretary 
Conservation  Commission. 

The  above  rules  and  regulations  are 
hereby  approved  by  the  Governor  of  In- 
diana and  attested  by  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  of  the 
State  af  Indiana,  this  6th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  and  said  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  promulgated  and  in  full  force 
on  and  after  the  29th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1919. 

James  P.  Goodrich, 
Governor  of  Indiana. 

(Seal) 
Attest: 

Richard  Lieber, 

Director  of  Conservation. 

NOTICE. 

Japanese  Barberry  (Berberis  thun- 
bergii) is  not  included  in  this  order,  as 
it  is  not  known  to  be  a  host  plant  of  the 
black  stem  rust  of  wheat,  Puccinia  gra- 
minis. 

Thousands  of  barberry  bushes  have 
already  been  removed  from  the  lands  of 
Indiana,  but  thousands  remain  to  be  re- 
moved and  destroyed  with  the  complete 
enforcement  of  our  new  law  and  with  the 
hearty  (!o-operation  of  the  citizens  of  In- 
diana the  dangerous  berberries  can  soon 
be  eradicated.  If  Denmark  can  solve  its 
rust  problem  by  destroying  the  common 
barborry  Indiana  can  do  likewise.  De- 
stroy the  barberry  and  protect  the  grain. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  TOOLS  FROM  RUST. 

Nearly  every  man  owns  as  least  a  few 
tools,  such  as  chisels,  hammers,  augers, 
saws,  wrenches,  files,  etc. 

These  tools  as  a  rule  are  infrequently 
used.  They  are  often  kept  in  places 
where  they  are  exposed  to  moisture  and 
consequently  rust.  Almost  all  tools  with 
the  possible  exception  of  hammers  are 
rendered  less  efficient  by  rust. 

When  it  is  so  easily  prevented,  it 
seems  strange  that  steps  are  not  taken 
to  do  it.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  save 
the  tools  as  every  one  knows  that  has 
had  occasion  to  buy  any  new  ones  lately. 

Probably  the  best  tool  protector  and 
carrying  case  for  a  small  kit  may  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  roll  from  a  piece 


of  pyroxyline  coated  fabric  having  a 
napped  or  fleecy  back.  This  material  is 
thoroughly  waterproof  and  if  care  is  ta- 
ken in  wrapping  the  tools  in  it  after  use, 
it  will  prevent  moisture  from  reaching 
them  and  no  damage  from  rust  can  oc- 
cur. 

The  material  is  durable  and  will  last 
a  long  time.  It  is  obtainable  at  many 
department  and  general  stores  where  it 
is  sold  under  the  general  name  of  leath- 
er substitute.  There  are  many  leather 
substitutes  on  the  market  sold  under  va- 
rious manufacturers'  trade  names.  Prac- 
tically any  of  them  will  answer  very  nice- 
ly for  the  use  specified. 


When  days  go  wrong,  remember  they 
aren't  self-starters. 


^\  Ditching  and  Soil 

^te  \  Washing  Problems  Solved 


1ET  me  show  you  how  to  solve  the  drainage,  irri- 
.  gation  and  soil  washing  problems  at  low  cost. 
I'll  show  you  how  two  men  can  now  do  more 
ditch  work  than  100  men  by  old  methods.   This  is 
the  year  to  save  labor  and  do  this  work  swiftly  and 
efficiently.    I'll  show  you  the  way.    Write  for  the 
new  book  that  tells  the  story. 

Farm 
Ditcher, 
Terracer 
&  Grader 


I  Want  You 
to  Know 
Facts 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  for  open  drain- 
age, irrigation  or  tile  any  depth  down  to 
4  feet ,  leaves  smooth,  hard  sides.  Also  use 
  itfor  back-filling  tile  ditches  and  holes.  Per- 
fect machine  for  cleaning  old  weed-clogged 

 ^  ditches.    All  steel— reversible  to  throw 

W  dirt  either  side.   Adjustable  for  narrow 
or  wide  cut.   No  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  fix.   Lasts  a  lifetime, 

Bu 
hill 
abj 
ro£ 
lar 


Farm  Terracing 


Builds  farm  terraces  which  stop  washing  of  soil  on  rolling: 
hillside  land  and  hold  the  water  where  it  should  remain;  reclaims 
abandoned  washed  land;  throws  up  dikes  and  levees;  grades 
roads;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry;  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes 
large  size  fine  for  tractor.   Needed  on  every  farm. 

Get  Your  Farm  in  Shape 


SOLD  ON 

WDAYS 
TRIAL 


Chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  big  money  the  next  five 
years.  Here  is  crop  insurance  at  a  low  cost.  Write 
and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free 
book  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Write 
for  this  and  our  proposition.  Address  W.  A.  Steele,  Pres. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  232,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
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Alumni  and  Local 


K.  W.  Huffine,  '20,  was  given  honorable 
mention  by  the  Boston  American.  He  was 
also  named  among  the  100  outstanding 
football  players  of  the  country  by  Charles 
E.  Parker,  who  picked  the  All-American 
for  the  eastern  paper. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

We  show  you  where  to  market  all  you  raise 
at  a  profit.  62  page,  illustrated  book,  50  cents. 
None  free.  Co-operative  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  10, 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 


We  will  supply  you  with 

THE  BEST  EAR  TAGS 
on  the  market,  for  Hog  Sales. 

The  fissures  are  in  black  on  an  aluminum 
tag.  They  are  easily  read  at  all 
times.  A  great  help  to  the  public  and 
the  auctioneer. 

25  Tags  $1.00 

50  Tags   1.60 

100  Tags   2.65 

By  mail  postpaid. 
Send  cash  via  Registered  Mail,  or  Postal 
Money  Order  with  order. 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 


E.  E,  Privett,  '17,  is  an  instructor  in  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  in  the  high  school  at 
Morristown, 


L.  M.  Buache,  '19,  is  an  Agricultural  in- 
structor in  the  high  school  at  Monroe, 
Ind.  . 

E.  L.  Austin,  '18,  is  teaching  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  the  high  school  at  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind, 


R.  L.  Hammond,  '17,  of  Indianapolis, 
has  been  appointed  creamery  inspector 
in  the  Creamery  License  Division.  Mr. 
Hammond  will  assume  his  duties  Janu- 
ary 1.   

W.  H.  Martin,  '16,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  Creamery  Inspector  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Furnas  Ice- 
cream Co.,  at  Danville,  111.  He  will  as- 
sume duties  January  1. 


F.  J.  Birk,  M.  E.,  '22,  has  been  chosen  as 
captain  of  the  1920  football  team.  Birk  is 
at  present  a  sophomore  and  was  one  of 
the  main-stays  of  the  team  during  the 
past  season. 


Harold  G.  "Ty"  Kolb,  '17,  has  moved 
with  his  family  to  Spencer,  Ind.,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  Vocational  Agriculaural 
work. 


BASKETBALL 

As  the  football  season  is  over  all  eyes 
are  turned  towards  basketball,  Coach 
Lambert  is  expecting  to  turn  out  a  good 
team  this  season.  Among  the  men  re- 
porting regularly  are  Church,  Coffing, 
Tilson,  Smith,  White,  Campbell,  Miller, 
Schwartz,  Hurley,  and  many  others  who 
promise  to  develop  into  valuable  mater- 
ial. 

1920  Basketball  Schedule 

Jan  10— Illinois  at  Illinois. 
Jan.  17— Ohio  State  at  Ohio  State. 
Jan.  23 — Indiana  at  Indiana. 
Feb.  2 — Northwestern  at  Purdue. 
Fob.  7 — Illinois  at  Purdue. 
Feb.  14 — Iowa  at  Purdue. 
Fob.  21 — Wisconsin  at  Wisconsin. 
Fob.  25 — Indiana  at  Purdue. 
March  1  -Ohio  State  at  Purdue. 


Nunnally's 

The  Candy  of  the  South 

Every  Box  a  Treat  of  Delicious 
Sweets.   We  Carry  a  Com- 
plete Line. 

University  Pharmacy 

305  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 
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DEALERS  WANTED 

FOR  THE 

HOLTON  TRACTOR 


Plows  built  into  the  machine. 

Plows  square  corners,  finishing  field  as 
you  go  along. 

Can^t  rear  up  in  front. 

One  man  machine  for  all  purposes. 

Economical,  simple,  moderate  priced. 


ITS  STOCK  A  PRIME  INVESTMENT  AT  $12.50.  LIMITED 
AMOUNT  AT  ABOVE  PRICE. 


THE  HOLTON  TRACTOR  CO. 

3537  East  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  RISING  SUN. 

Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  Dec.  5,  1919. 

Holton  Tractor  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
My  Dear  Sirs: 

Powell  and  Barricklow  received  your  tractor,  all  in  good  shape  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

They  have  been  plowing  with  it  when  the  weather  permitted.  Will 
say  it  does  the  work  perfectly.  It  plows  gardens  better  than  it  can  be 
done  with  a  team.  It  plows  deeper  and  easier  to  get  close  to  fence  or 
around  trees.   The  farmers  are  more  than  pleased  with  it. 

I  have  heard  a  hundred  farmers  express  themselves  as  to  its  merits 
and  all  say  it  is  by  far  the  most  practical  tractor  come  to  Ohio  County. 

Wishing  you  success,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  R.  WOODS,  Cashier. 
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the  Place  of  the  Smoke  House 
on  the  Farms 

Instead  of  smoking  your  hams, 
sausages  and  meats,  paint  them  with  a 
smoke  in  liquid  form.  Gives  meat  a 
delicious  flavor,  that  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  manner,  makes  it  whole- 
some and  exceedingly  appetizing. 

'*Old  Gibraltat 
Concentrated  Smoke*^ 

Two  coats  of  Concentrated  Smoke, 
ten  days  apart,  is  generally  sufficient. 
Your  meats  cured  in  this  manner  will 
be  even  more  delicious  than  if  the  Old 
Smoke  House  was  used.  You  can  save  yourself 
a  world  of  time,  and  make  your  meats  ready  to 
market,  ready  to  use,  with  scarcely  an  effort. 
"Old  Gibraltar  Concentrated  Smoke"  i;*  put  rp 
in  Quart  Bottles — 75  cents — Brush  for  apply- 
ing FREE.   Your  uearest  druggist  can  supply 

you.  Window  trim  free  to  dealers  on  request. 

KIEFER.STEWART  CO. 
Est.  1840  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TRACK 

The  cross  country  track  team  has  been 
making  a  good  record  this  year.  They 
recently  won  the  state  meet  held  at  Wa- 
bash college.  Notre  Dame  was  doped  to 
win  this  meet  as  they  had  one  of  the  fast- 
est runners  of  the  middle  west  on  their 
team,  yet  he  was  not  the  fastest  for  Fur- 
nas, of  Purdue,  was  leading  him  by  300 
yards  at  the  end  of  the  race.  The  run 
was  three  and  one-half  miles  and  Furnas 
created  quite  a  sensation  when  he  low- 
ered all  former  records  on  this  track  al- 
most three  minutes.  Purdue  also  won 
third  in  the  conference  meet  held  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  This  is  an  excellece 
record  considering  the  speed  with  which 
Coach  O'Conner  put  his  men  in  shape. 
The  members  of  the  team  are  Captain 
Tam,  Furnas,  Little,  Stevick,  Campbell, 
and  Kennedy. 


William  Butler  '09,  won  high  honors  on 
corn  at  the  Hay  and  Grain  Show  at  the  In- 
ternational. 


COUNTY  AGENTS 

We  have  a  few  counties  left  which  can  be  had 
by  live -wire  men  that  are  in  a  position  to 
produce. 

Our  Protectors  will  always  pay  big  dividends 
to  you  and  your  customer. 


Coffield  Tire 

Protectors 
are  the  talk  of 
the  State 

The  COFFIELD  TIRE  PRO- 
TECTOR Means  Perfect  Tire 
Protection  because — 

NO  MORE  STONE  BRUISES. 
The  Protector  Cushions  and 
Distributes  the  Blow. 

NO  MORE  PUNCTURES.  The 
Coffield  Tire  Protector  elim- 
inates 95%  of  all  Punctures. 
PREVENTS  BLOWOUTS  Due 
to  Inflation. 

EASIER  RIDING  Is  the  first 
noticeable  feature  after  the 
Protectors  are  used. 


IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE! 


Coffield  Tire  Protector  Company 

304  N.  CAPITOL  AVE.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


OF 
INDIANA 
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The  Best  is  None  Too  Good 

When  you  buy  a  Hatcher,  buy  the  Best 
and  save  money  in  the  long  run 

The  Electric  Hatcher 


(Electrically  Heated) 
EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 


BECAUSE 

1 —  It  comes  nearer  duplicating  nature  than  all  others. 

2 —  The  temperature  remains  the  same  throughout  the  entire  hatch. 

3 —  It  hatches  fewer  crippled  chicks. 

4 —  It  retains  the  natural  moisture  in  the  egg,  which  is  the  secret 
of  artificial  incubation. 

5 —  Can  be  operated  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  running 
an  incubator. 

6 —  Can  be  converted  into  a  brooder. 
Satisfied  users  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  every  State. 

ELECTRIC  CONTROLLER  CO. 

317-B  West  Maryland  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Prof.  M.  L.  Fisher,  of  the  Soils  Depart- 
ment of  Purdue,  will  discuss  the  growing 
of  corn  and  soy  beans  January  6,  at  the 
Farmers'  Short  Course  at  the  University 
of  West  Virginia. 


IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL  VERA  H.  GLIDEWELL 

Spotted  Poland  Hogs  White  Rock  Chickens 

Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINFIELD,  INDIANA 
Feeding    of  Texas  Bred  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  a  Specialty. 


The  Varsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfeci  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  LaFayette 


LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 

Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


WRESTLING 

Von  Bermuth  recently  "accepted  the  po- 
sition as  wrestling  coach  and  is  very 
rapidly  putting  his  men  in  shape.  He  is 
a  Yale  graduate  of  the  class  of  1917  and 
was  Yale's  heavyweight  wrestler  during 
his  three  years  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
During  this  time  Yale  was  the  eastern  in- 
tercollegiate champion,  and  was  material- 
ly helped  to  keep  this  standard  by  the 
good  work  of  "Bill"  as  he  is  known  by  his 
more  intimate  friends. 


1920  BASEBALL  SCHEDULE. 

April  24 — Wisconsin  at  Purdue. 
April  27 — Illinois  at  Illinois. 
April  30 — Iowa  at  Purdue. 
May  7 — Michigan  at  Michigan. 
May  8— Ohio  State  at  Ohio  State. 
May  14 — Ohio  State  at  Purdue. 
May  21 — Wisconsin  at  Wisconsin. 
May  22 — Chicago  at  Chicago. 
June  2 — Illinois  at  Purdue. 
June  5 — Indiana  at  Indiana. 
June  8  or  9 — Chicago  at  Purdue, 
national.  

The  Shorthorn  bull,  Maxwalton  Mar- 
shall, was  recently  sold  to  the  Franklin 
Shorthorn  Co.,  of  Franklin,  Ind.  Harry 
George,  a  former  winter  course  student 
of  Purdue,  is  secretary  of  this  company. 


Dean  Skinner  recently  purchased  a 
Hereford  bull  calf  from  H.  L.  Yost,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  calf  was  sired  by 
Bonnie  Brae  20th  and  stood  twelfth  in  a 
class  of  seventy-five  at  the  International 
with  two  half  brothers  standing  first  and 
second  in  the  same  class.  A  Shorthorn 
bull  was  also  purchased  from  C.  H.  Pres- 
cott  &  Sons,  of  Tawas  City,  Mich.  This 
bull  placed  third  in  his  class  at  the  Inter- 


The  value  of  a  good  farmers'  organi- 
zation in  furthering  extension  work  was 
shown  recently  in  Marshall  county.  One 
township  organization  conducted  a  live- 
stock tour  itself,  obtaining  extension  spe- 
cialists from  Purdue  University  to  assist 
them  in  the  tour  by  addresses  and  judg- 
ing demonstrations.  Another  township 
organization  arranged  for  a  farmers'  short 
course  to  he  hold  at  Bourbon.  The  coun- 
ty agent  only  had  to  got  the  interested 
parties  together. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 

^^Electricity  for  every  Farm^^ 

The  Delco-Light  engine  is  the  valve-in-the-head  type — used  in  the  best  and 
most  powerful  airplane  engines  and  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles. 

It  is  air-cooled — runs  on  kerosene  in  any  climate — has  only  one  place  to 
oil  and  has  a  simple  mixing  valve  in  place  of  carburetor. 

The  storage  battery  is  exclusively  designed  and  built  for  Delco-Light  with 
thick  plates,  wood  and  rubber  separators  and  many  improvements  that  in- 
sure long  life. 

Delco-Light  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  has  gone  through 
the  refining  influence  of  three  and  one-half  years  of  production  and  of  usage  by 
75,000  customers. 

You  will  find  plants  in  the  homes  of  your  community.  Just  ask  your 
neighbor  about  his  Delco-Light  plant. 

Delco-Light  makes  happy  homes;  it  saves  time  and  labor,  taking  away  lots 
of  hard,  unpleasant  tasks.  It  "Pays  for  Itself"  by  the  work  it  does  and  the 
time  it  saves. 

Of  the  more  than  75,000  Satisfied  Users  of  Delco-Light,  the  first  are 
among  the  most  enthusiastic — proof  that  the  simplicity  and  durability  of  Delco- 
Light  meets  the  requirements  of  its  customers. 

Over  2,500  sales  and  service  representatives  throughout  the  country. 
There's  a  Delco-Light  man  near  you. 


Delco-Iiight  is  a  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  for  farms,  country- 
homes,  schools,  churches,  stores  and  small  towns. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Delco-Light  Products,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
E.  L.  KRUSE,  Distributor,    58  to  64  W.  New  York  Street,     Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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La  Fayette 

HOMINY  FEED 


J9 


Corn  Meal 

Hominy 

Grits 

Corn  Flour,  Etc. 

LAFAYETTE  CORN  FLOUR 
MILLS 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


FROM  HERE  AND  THERE  IN  INDIANA 


SAVE 

YOUR 

MAPLE 

TREES 


There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  than 
ever  before.  The  CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR  saves  Labor 
and  Fuel,  and  MAKES  BEST 
QUALITY  SYRUP,  giving 
BETTER  RETURNS  FROM 
YOUR  SUGAR  BUSH. 

Write  for  catalogue  and 
terms,  stating  number  of  trees 
you  tap.  Sugar  Makers'  Sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  ORDER 
EARLY. 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  OHIO 


Plans  have  been  perfected  for  a  pet 
stock  and  poultry  show  to  be  held  at  Con- 
nersville,  Dec.  16  to  20.  This  is  the  first 
show  of  the  kind  ever  held  there. 


Lay  plans  early  to  attend  one  of  the 
short  courses  at  Purdue  University  this 
winter  and  especially  to  take  in  the  an- 
nual farmers'  short  course  Jan.  12  to  16. 


Thirty-eight  men  and  a  number  of  high 
school  boys  attended  the  two  days'  farm 
management  short  course  given  recently 
at  Jeffersonville  for  Clarke  county  farm- 
ers.   

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  hogs  sold  re- 
cently at  the  Pure-bred  Swine  Breeders' 
association  sale  in  Dubois  county  were 
sold  to  other  men  in  that  county,  accord- 
ing to  the  county  agent.  This  sale  has 
resulted  in  the  wider  distribution  of  pure- 
bred animals  in  that  county. 


Wheat  sown  before  Sept.  28  in  Putnam 
county  is  badly  infested  with  Hessian  fly, 
the  county  agent  reports.  The  farmers 
were  advised  not  to  sow  their  wheat  be- 
fore this  date  as  they  were  advised  the  fly 
would  attack  it.  Some  men  have  lost 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  crop  as  a 
result.  

The  Steuben  County  Beekeepers'  as- 
sociation met  recently  and  adopted  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  associa- 
tion's work  next  year.  A  week  of  demon- 
stration and  inspection  was  agreed  on  as 
one  means  of  getting  all  bees  in  the  coun- 
ty into  standard  hives  and  cleaning  up 
foul  brood,  a  contagious  disease. 


/'  u/l  W(  i>ilil — 

(ialvanizcd 


Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing...;;: 

Ai'Oi.r-O-KKYHTONK  Gul vani/.dd  iiiHuroH  durability  iiiid  Hiit  iHfactloii  f<>i"cijw„" 
Jill  forniH  of  Mho«t  nmtal  work,  I  ncludi  hk  Cul  vortH.TankH,     iiiiich.  Spout  -  v"^""'!'! 
IriK.  OaraKOH.  oto.  Hold  t).v  IfiadliiK  inotal  iimrchantH.  Kkyh  i oNi:  Copix^r 
Hffuil  Ih  alHo  nn<Hiual(-d  for  \ionf\uK  Tin  I'laloH.   Look  for  Iho  KcvhIoihi 
iiddrd  b«il<»w  roKular  brandH.    Hcuid  for  f  mo  "Hottor  HulldliiKu"  booklet  . 
AMKKICAN  SUEET  ANDTIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bld^.,  Pittibunh.  Pa. 
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Don 't  Buy 
Serum — 


Buy 


Immunity 


Any  one  can  make  an  anti-hog  cholera  serum — you 
could  do  it  yourself  if  you  knew  how. 

But  when  you  had  done  it,  how  would  you  know 
there  were  no  deadly  poisons  in  it — no  abscess-form- 
ing bacteria  that  would  make  your  product  do  more 
harm  than  good? 

How  would  you  know  your  serum  was  effective — 
that  it  was  positively  potent? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  those  points  as  to  our 
serum  because  every  lot  of 


P 


#At\ti-Hoa-CKoleijc^;^Serui 

is  tested  for  purity,  for  potency,  for  freedom  from 
contamination,  by  much  more  stringent  and  certain 
tests  than  those  prescribed  by  the  government  and 
used  by  other  serum  producers. 

That  is  why  you  can  not  afford  to  use  any  but  Pit- 
man-Moore Serum — that  is,  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
you  are  taking  no  chances. 

This  serum  is  administered  by  licensed,  graduate 
veterinarians  only. 


PITMAN-MOORE  CO. 

111-117  NORTH  CAPITOL  AVE.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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TO  BE  EXPECTED 

You  possibly  have  wondered 
why  dairymen  who  use 

are  so  much  more  successful 
and  prosperous  than  those  who 
do  not.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  this  when  you  con- 
sider the  many  advantages  that 
are  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  material. 

This  cleaner  thoroughly  re- 
moves all  objectionable  and 
fermentative  matter  from  dairy 
and  creamery  apparatus,  leav- 
ing it  pure,  sweet,  sanitary  and 
clean,  which  is  the  condition 
most  desired  for  the  production 
of  dairy  products  of  the  highest 
quality.  It  also  proves  to  be  an 
economy  of  considerable  im- 
portance, because  of  the  saving 
in  time,  labor  and  cleaning 
material  necessary  to  fully  ac- 
complish your  cleaning  needs. 

Order  from  your  supply  house. 
It  cleans  clean. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 

Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


REAL  FEED  REQUIRED 

TO  MAKE  PRIME  LAMB 


Grain,  Leguminous  Hay,  Silage  and  Cot- 
tonseed Meal  Make  Best 
Ration. 
By  Claude  Harper. 

Through  the  corn  belt  this  year  feeder 
sheep  and  lambs  have  been  taken  out  lib- 
erally by  farmers  having  a  large  amount 
of  roughage  for  consumption.  Many  of 
these  lambs  that  have  gone  out  will  be 
fed  almost  entirely  within  the  fields. 
They  will  consume  a  lot  of  waste  feed, 
clean  up  the  corn  fields  and  owing  to  the 
lack  of  shelter  will  be  returned  to  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  the  first  snow  flies. 

This  has  been  the  Iowa  and  Illinois 
system  of  feeding  lambs  for  several  years 
and  as  a  result  the  warmed-up  stuff  that 
comes  to  market  is  seldom  fat  enough  to 
meet  the  keen  demand.  Beginners  should 
realize  that  such  a  method  seldom  makes 
prime  lambs.  For  those  who  want  to  pro- 
duce market  toppers,  it  has  been  pretty 
well  demonstrated  that  such  sheep  or 
lambs  must  have  some  harvested  feed, 
consisting  of  grain,  a  leguminous  hay  and 
if  available,  silage  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Purdue  University's  standard  ration 
which  consists  of  seven  parts  of  shelled 
corn,  one  part  of  cottonseed  meal,  clovei 
hay  and  silage  has  given  an  average  daily 
gain  of  .328  pounds  in  ten  feeding  experi- 
ments from  1911  to  this  year.  The  aver- 
age initial  weight  of  the  lambs  fed  was 
57.9  pounds;  the  average  final  weight  87.5 
pounds,  and  the  gain  per  lamb  during  the 
feeding  period  being  29.6  pounds. 

Here  is  how  much  the  average  daily 
feed  per  lamb  was:  Grain  1.16  pounds; 
cured  roughage  .94  pounds,  and  silage 
1.39.  The  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain 
was  3.53  pounds  of  grain,  2.81  pounds  of 
roughage  and  4,27  pounds  of  silage,  mak- 
ing the  combined  cost  per  hundred  pounds 
of  gain  $7.92.  The  average  profit  per  lamb 
during  the  eight  years  was  $1.17.  The 
University  has  topped  the  market  several 
times. 

Farmers  can  not  cope  with  city  people 
in  the  struggle  for  a  square  deal  with  an 
inadequate  and  antiquated  country  school 
system.  Education  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  this  struggle. 
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HOMCO  PIG  AND 
SHOAT  FEED 

Pigs  root  for  elements  essential  to  growth 
that  are  not  always  present  in  the  soil. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  Feed  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated ration  to  the  degree  of  furnishing  in 
natural  form  elements  necessary  to  rapid  con- 
struction of  a  big  well-covered  frame. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  feed  insures  a  short 
feeding  period  and  minimum  shrinkage  in  ship- 
ping. Each  ingredient  an  ideal  pig  feed  if  fed 
alone.  Write  us  for  sample. 


A  Complete  Balanced  Ration  Developing:  Feed.    For  Brood  Sows,  Pigs  and 
Shoats.    Write  for  Sample.    "Homco"  means  Quality. 
Quality  means  Economy. 


American  Hominy  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

llliil 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 

.  \mmim\ 

A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Departmenty 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 


A  rural  school  fair  held  recently  in  But- 
ler township,  DeKalb  county,  attracted 
many  farmers  and  their  families.  The 
work  was  done  by  the  student  and  teach- 
ers. As  a  result  of  the  fair,  a  strong  sen- 
timent has  been  created  for  the  consoli- 
dated school. 


A  series  of  nine  laboratory  lessons  in 
agriculture  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Orange  county  agent  and  superintendent 
of  school  and  sent  to  each  rural  schools  in 
the  county  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of 
agriculture. 

WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
BROOD  MARE 

(Continued  from  Page  179) 
A  grain  ration  that  is  considered  a 
standard  consists  of  oats  and  bran — one- 
fourth  or  even  one-third  by  weight  of 
bran. 

With  each  of  these  suggested  rations 
should  be  included  bran,  roots,  or  lin- 
seed oil  meal  to  keep  the  alimentary 
tract  in  good  condition.  No  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  made  regarding  the  amount  of 
feed.  The  tendency  is  to  feed  too  such 
hay  rather  than  too  little.  Feed  only 
what  they  will  clean  up  with  relish.  Any 
day  the  mare  is  not  taken  from  the  stable 
the  grain  ration  should  be  cut  from  one- 
third  to  one-half. 

Especial  care  must  be  exercised  lo 
avoid  moldy  hay  or  silage,  damaged  grain 
and  woody  or  weathered  corn  fodder.  Pre- 
caution should  be  taken  when  the  mare  is 
pastured  in  a  stalkfield  in  order  that  she 
may  not  become  ergotized  and  thereby 
caused  to  abort.  Judgment  must  also  be 
used  in  changing  feed.  If  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  make  a  change  it  should  be  done 
gradually. 

By  providing  ample  feed  of  the  right 
sort  and  plenty  of  exercise  or  moderate 
work  the  mare  will  come  through  the 
winter  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  owner.  And  it  is 
only  by  maintaining  the  proper  balance 
between  feed  and  exercise  that  we  can 
confidently  expect  the  mare  to  be  in  fit 
condition  for  the  ordeal  of  foaling  and  for 
the  spring  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  few  general 
rules  are  to  bo  observed  in  the  proper 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

GATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.   Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.  This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Feed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs ;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens ;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Hickory  Smoke  House 

Also  Sanitary  Storage  for  Smoked  Meats 

FARMERS 

use  them  to 
smoke  their 

Sausage,  Bacon, 
and  Hams 

Also  to  keep 
meat  in  so  it  does 
not  mold  and  free 
from  insects. 

The  Hickory 
was  the  First 
Smolie  House  in- 
vented to  take 
the  place  of  the 
old  way  of  smok- 
ing- meat.  Other 
similar  Smoke 
Houses  are  in- 
fringements on 

Patents 
No.  1166146 
No.  1302952 

Write  for  free  book.  30  days  free  triaU 
Built  in  10  different  sizes. 

HICKORY  SMOKE  HOUSE  CO., 

MILFORD,  INDIANA. 


care  of  the  brood  mare  during  the  winter 
months. 

1.  — Icy  lots  or  crowded  paddocks  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  a  slip  or  a  kick  may  result 
in  abortion. 

2.  — A  light,  well  ventilated,  clean,  and 
well  bedded  stall  should  be  provided  for 
the  brood  mare.  A  box-stall  is  always  pre- 
ferable. 

3.  — Regularity  and  kindness  in  handling 
are  essential  factors  of  proper  manage- 
ment. 

4.  — Constant  attention  to  details  and  a 
natural  love  for  horses,  especially  the 
brood  mare,  are  necessary  attributes  of 
the  successful  horseman. 


1617   BOYS   AND   GIRLS   IN  INDIANA 
PIG  CLUBS. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  boys 
and  girls  in  Indiana  belong  to  pig  clubs 
and  each  one  is  raising  from  one  to  20 
pigs  with  the  average  having  three.  These 
figures  compiled  by  Purdue  University 
show  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
Hoosier  youngsters  in  the  way  of  live 
stock  promotion. 


''MADE  IN  INDIANA" 

Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law— Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  ''KINGAN'S"  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Cut  Down  Your  Cost 

A NUMBER  of  the  most  successful  dairymen 
testified  before  the  Federal  Milk  Commission, 
'  which  has  been  fixing  the  price  of  milk  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  that  they  had  cut  down 
their  costs  of  production  by  feeding  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
and  wheat  bran  freely  in  grain  rations  they  mixed 
themselves. 

The  Commission  must  have  been  convinced  by  what 
these  representative  good  dairymen  had  to  say  about 
different  feeds  and  the  economy  of  a  man's  mixing  up 
his  own  rations. 

For,  in  arriving  at  the  price  it  thought  the  dairyman 
ought  to  get  for  his  milk,  the  Commission  based  its 
calculations  on  home-mixed  rations  in  which  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  was  a  principal  basic  ingredient. 


If  you  have  not  yet  fed 
Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  if 
you  want  to  know  more  about 
how  to  feed  it,  and  your  dealer 
doesn't  happen  to  have  it,  write 
us — giving  his  name. 


Corn  Products  Refining 
Company 

New  York  Chicago 


THE  FEED  THAT  MAKES  THE  YIELD 
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For  Farm  Butter 
&  Cheese  Making 

HANSEN'S 

Dairy  Preparations 

Pure,  concentrated,  ready  to  use,  absolutely- 
reliable,  giving  uniformly  best  results  in  the 
country's  finest  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

For  Cheese-Making:  Hansen's  Rennet  Tab- 
lets, Junket  Tablets  (for  Cottage  Cheese), 
Cheese  Color  Tablets. 

For  Butter-Making:  Hansen's  Danish  Butter 
color  (4  oz.  and  1  oz.  bottles),  Hansen's  Butter- 
milk Tablets  or  Lactic  Ferment  Culture  for  per- 
fect ripening  of  cream  for  butter  and  milk  for 
cheese  and  commercial  buttermilk. 

Sold  by  drug  and  dairy  supply  stores,  or 
direct  by 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY, 

Inc., 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Interesting  treatise  "The  Story  of  Cheese"  by 
J.  D.  Frederiksen,  free  on  request. 


THE  STORY  OF  FYVVIE  KNIGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  187) 
meat  that  induced  M.  Clemenceau  to  take 
three  helpings.  The  maltre  de  hotel  said 
that  it  was  a  surprise  to  him  to  see  a 
dish  so  thoroughly  cleaned  up  in  a  meal 
where  there  were  so  many  dishes  to  fol- 
low. 

"Mme.  Poincaire,  before  the  time  of  the 
banquet,  asked  for  a  steak  for  the  Presi- 
dent's private  table;  she  also  asked  for 
the  chuck  so  that  she  could  give  it  to  one 
of  the  Paris  hospitals,  in  which  she  is  in 
terested.  All  in  all,  it  might  be  said  that, 
as  far  as  food  was  concerned,  this  piece 
was  the  honor  piece  of  this  historic 
event." 


The  American  Consul  General  of  Lon- 
don reports  that  American  condensed 
milk  is  not  in  favor  just  now  in  the 
Kingdom,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  keep  very  well  after  the  can  is 
opened.  Some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
correct  this  trouble  if  possible.  The  Brit- 
ish Food  Controller  fixed  the  price  of 
milk  at  24  cents  per  quart  for  the  winter. 
— U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets. 


Ml 
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One  dairyman  who  feeds  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  in 
place  of  wheat  feeds  saves  approximately  $50  per  month  on  a 
herd  of  50  cows,  and  gets  more  milk.  What  would  a  saving 
like  this  mean  to  you?  Don't  envy  the  extra  profits  others 
are  making.  Use  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  and  get 
100%  milk  flow  from  your  cows. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Makes  More  Milk 

Everyday  brinRS  us  letters  from  dairymen  praising  the  high  quality  of 
this  famous  ration.  These  letters  contain  such  statements  as  "It  produces 
more  milk  at  less  cost,"  "Won  Gold  Medal,"  "Never  found  its  equal," 
"Got  more  milk  than  with  any  other  feed."  Statements  like  these  point 
the  way  to  bigger  profits  from  your  herd. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  a  scientifically  mixed  ration,  contain- 
ing choice  grain  products,  cottonseed  meal  and  molasses.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  satisfy  you.  Order  a  trial  ton  from  your  dealer.  The  results  will 
both  surprise  and  please  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  MInneapoUs,  Minnesota 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
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The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  started  by  a  push  of  a  button,  and  runs 
on  kerosene.  One  gallon  of  kerosene  will  run  a  Litscher  Lite  Plant 
for  several  hours. 


The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  has  two  full  H.  P.  in  excess  of  its  dynamo 
requirements.  When  the  dynamo  is  idle,  four  H.  P.  are  at  your 
command  for  running  any  belt  driven  farm  machinery.  In  other 
words  the  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  a 
stationary  power  plant  combined. 

Litscher  Lite  will  operate  electrically  or  by  belt  transmission  any 
labor-saving  device  in  house  or  barn. 

The  Varney  Electrical  Supply  Co.i 

(INCORPORATED) 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

INDIANAPOLIS--EVANSVILLE 
SEND  TO  DEPT.  P.  A.  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SPECIFICATION  SHEET— FREE 
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Quality  Goods  Direct 
From  Factory 


We  save  you  money  on  Fence, 
Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roofing, 
Tanks,  Troughs,  Fountains, 
Feeders,  Tank  Heaters,  Silos, 
Metal  Cribs,  Wagons,  Cultiva- 
tors, Pulverizers,  Harrows, 
Discs,  etc. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

36  W.  Logan  St.         NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 


AGRICULTURIST 

THE  STOCK  JUDGING  TEAM. 

(Continued  from  Page  190) 
sities  were  represented  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Twelve  classes 
of  stock  were  judged  and  reasons  given 
on  eight  of  these  classes.  Texas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Kansas  and  Purdue  was 
the  order  in  which  the  teams  finished. 
Purdue  was  second  on  sheep  judging  and 
no  where  did  many  points  separate  her 
from  the  top. 

The  team  which  was  coached  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Smith  was  made  up  of  H.  F.  La- 
Fuse,  M.  R.  DeVoe,  S.  D.  Sims,  H.  W. 
King  and  M.  L.  Hall,  with  R.  G.  Reiff 
and  C.  Crosby  as  alternates.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  team,  though  not  as  success- 
ful as  Sims  individually,  did  consistent 
work  which  enabled  the  team  to  place 
fifth  and  creditably  represent  Purdue. 


The  man  who  sidesteps  his  obligations 
is  apt  to  find  his  path  a  muddy  one. 


If  your  work  worries  you  it  is  evident 
your  position  is  a  little  larger  than  you 
are. — W.  C.  Hunter. 


Reliable  Heater  Fountain 


WARM  WATER  IN  ZERO  WEATHER 

All  feeders  are  agreed  that  plenty  of  fresh,  warm  water  is 
essential  to  successful  winter  feeding  of  hogs. 

Realizing  this  growing  need  we  have  equipped  our  famous 
RELIABLE  FOUNTAIN  with  a  lamp  heater  and  are  offering  it  to 
the  trade  under  the  same  guarantee  as  our  summer  fountain. 
Made  from  very  heavy  gauge  galvanized  iron,  has  no  valves  or 
floats,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Demand  the  best.  Ask  your  dealer  to  get  prices.  Prompt 
delivery. 

Crawfordsville  Wire  &  Nail  Co. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 
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MISTER  FARMER! 

How  long  are  you  going  to  let  Dobbin 
eat  profits  from  your  wallet? 

Thomas  Edison  says :   "A  horse  is  the  poorest  motor  ever  built.  He 
eats  the  output  of  five  acres,  and  yet  his  thermal  efficiency 
is  only  two  per  cent." 

BUY  A 

FORDSON  FARM  TRACTOR 

MADE  BY 

HENRY  FORD  &  SON,  Inc. 

AND  SAVE 

TIME,  LABOR  and  MONEY 

It  is  estimated  that  the  horse  works  100  days  a  year.    The  Fordson 
works  the  year  round.    Plan  your  work  ahead. 


The  Fordson  Tractor  and  the  Stover  No.  40  Feed 
Mill  make  a  fine  combination 


SEE  YOUR  FORD  DEALER 


FORDSON  CALENDAR. 


January- 
Corn    shelling-,  feed 
grinding,   straw  bal- 
ing, wood  sawing. 

February- 
Corn  shelling,  baling, 
feed   grinding,  wood 
sawing. 

March 

Plowing,  discing,  roll- 
ing wheat,  dragging 
roads,  stump  pulling. 

April 

Plowing,  discing,  cul- 
tipacking,  drilling, 
road   building,  man- 
ure spreading. 

May- 
Plowing,  discing,  cul- 
tipacking,  harrowing 

corn. 

June. 

Harvesting,  hay  load- 
ing     and  hauling, 
baling. 

July 

Harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  hauling,  hay 
baling. 

August 

Clover  hulling, thresh- 
ing, plowing,  discing, 
cultipacking  corn. 

September 

Drilling,  cultipack- 
ing,  silo  filling,  hul- 
ing  clover. 

October 

Plowing,  seeding,  bal- 
ing, clover  hulling. 

November 

Corn  shredding,  fall 
breaking,  feed  grind- 
ing. 

December 

Corn    shelling,  feed 
g-rinding,  corn  shred- 
ding-, straw  baling. 
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ROVER'S  ROVINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  196) 
steps  a  queer  looking  man  who  said  he 
would  show  us  some  sleight  of  hand.  I 
didn't  think  that  he  could  fool  me  on  any 
of  his  tricks  but  pretty  soon  he  began  to 
sneeze  and  then  three  white  pigeons 
came  right  out  of  his  mouth.  That  got  me 
interested  and  then  in  a  little  while  Mr. 
Frederick  the  Great  began  going  around 
to  the  boys  and  taking  money  out  of  their 
noses  and  eyes.  I  reached  in  my  pocket 
and  grabbed  mine  for  I  only  had  enough 
to  get  home  on.  He  got  nearly  a  hat  full 
of  the  money  and  I  thought  that  he  must 
have  an  easy  way  to  get  rich.  I  won- 
dered what  the  boys  were  going  to  do 
about  the  money  he  had  taken  away  from 
them,  but  they  told  me  that  their's  was 
all  there  and  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Fred- 
erick was  only  fooling  after  all.  I  still 
wonder  where  he  got  that  money  though. 

That  night  we  came  home  but  we  were 
well  satisfied  and  happy  for  Clara  Ray, 
one  of  our  club  girls  from  Mellott,  Ind., 
won  the  Grand  Championship  in  the  Jun- 
ior Feeding  Classes  with  her  grade  Short- 


FOUNTAIN 

PENS 
WATERMAN 
CONKLIN 
SCHAEFER 

STATIONERY 

THAT  HAS 
ORIGINALITY 
QUALITY,  STYLE 
and 

STANDARD  IN 
PRICE 

Have 

Your 
Films 
Developed 
Here 

College 
Jewelry- 

College 
Pennants 

BOOKS 
OF  THE 
LATEST 
EDITION 
SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS  BOIKHIT 

Our  Fountain  Service  is  Unex- 
celled.   Our  Malted  Milks 
Satisfy. 

CAMERAS 
ANSCO 
REXO 
and 

EASTMAN 
FILMS 

A.  L.  GABLER 

Student  Store 
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Manufacturers  of 


Indiana  Farm  Wagons, 
Farm  Trucks  and 
Extra  Boxes 


State  Agents  For 

Master  Trucks 

IV^  to  5  Ton  Capacity 

Winton  and  Scripps-Booth 
Six  Cylinder  Automobiles 

Write  For  Prices 


The  Indiana  Wagon 
Company 

South  Street  and  Belt  Railway,  LaFayette,  Indiana 
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STOCK    SALE    CATALOGS  A 
SPECIALTY. 


horn  "Buster."  We  all  felt  proud  to  walk 
with  her  while  she  was  wearing  the  big 
blue  ribbon  and  think  that  we  all  lived  in 
Indiana.  We  felt  all  puffed  up  to  think 
that  one  of  our  own  members  had  beaten 
all  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  She  felt 
proud  too  and  I  didn't  blame  her  a  bit 
either.  If  I  would  win  a  prize  like  that  I'd 
think  I  was  some  dog.  Every  one  of  the 
boys  and  girls  said  that  they  sure  had  a 
fine  time  but  I  think  I  had  the  best  time 
of  all  for  I  was  the  only  educated  dog 
that  has  ever  been  to  the  International. 
Jack  and  I  are  going  rabbit  hunting. 
Don't  forget  to  write.  ROVER. 


HOME  ECONOMIC  CLASSES  IN 
INDIANA. 

(Continued  from  page  200) 
because  of  the  interior  decorations,  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  water  systems. 

"Since  poultry  is  of  interest  to  every 
farm  woman,  a  stop  at  a  poultry  farm 
was  made. 

"This  was  a  most  interesting  trip  to 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 

I       mi  I 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

A.  &  C.  Stone  and  Lime  Co. 

GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA.  RIDGEVILLE,  INDIANA 

(jjeneral  OfTicc 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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TwolVordsHidt  Spell 
For  Dalr i^men 

Do  you  know  that  90%  of  the  dairy  cows^f  America  are  underfed? 
Do  you  know  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  dairy  cows  would  be  BETTER  pro- 
ducers if  they  were  fed  the  proper  ration  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity?  Try  this  experiment 
and  see  for  yourself  the  increased  milk  production  you  will  get — begin  feeding 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIGtTDAimr  RATION 

to  your  milking  herd,  two  parts  Schumacher  and  one  part  Big  "Q," 
in  the  same  amount  you  usually  feed,  together  with  ensilage  or  other  rough- 
age. After  three  or  four  days,  begin  increasing  the  amount  1  pound  per  cow  at  each  feedmg 
and  keep  increasing  as  long  as  each  cow  increases  her  milk  production,  until  she  has  reached 
her  maximum  flow.  Some  of  your  cows  will  handle  more  feed  than  others.  Watch  the  results  on 
each  individual  cow  and  feed  each  cow  to  the  limit — the  increased  milk  production  will  repay  you 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  additional  feed.  Mr.  Fred  Lehman,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  proved  that  max- 
imum feeding  increased  his  profits  $85.30  during  April  from  4  cows. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  Dairy  Ration  fed  in  combination  will 

solve  your  feeding  problem,  and  if  fed  as  directed  will  insure  maximum  production  and  profits. 

These  feeds  make  feading  easy,  economical 

and  accurate.   SCHUMACHER  FEED  (the  carbohydrate  ra- 
tion) and  BIG  "Q"  (the  high  quality  protein  ration)  have 
unusual  palatability,  high  digestibility  ahd  nutrition.  Thirty-five 
World's  Champioii  Dairy  Cows  have  made  their  World's  Records 
with  these  feeds— undeniable  proof  that  they  are  the  greatest 
dairy  feeds  in  the  world.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  "Long  Time  Milk  Produc- 
tion and  How  to  Get  it"— also  tells  how  to  feed  dairy  cows  dur- 
ing entire  lactation  periods  for  best  results.. 

Tl^e  Quaker  OateG>inpA'\y| 

Address:  CHICAGO.  U.  8.  A. 
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all,  and  every  woman  went  home  with 
something  interesting  to  think  about, 
and  something  she  could  apply  in  her 
own  home." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics classes  will  be  held  at  Purdue 
University,  Thursday,  January  15,  1920, 
during  Farmers'  Short  Course  week. 

A  record  breaking  attendance  is  ex- 
pected, and  reports  from  representatives 
of  the  various  classes  will  be  given.  This 
meeting  is  open  to  the  general  public, 
come  and  learn  of  the  splendid  work 
these  organizations  are  doing. 

RURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  WESTERN 
EUROPE. 

(Continued  from  Page  202) 
Orchards  receive  less  care  than  do 
woodlots.  Mistletoe  is  a  very  serious 
pest,  the  apple  trees  especially  suffering 
from  this  parasite.  Many  orchards  were 
destroyed  by  it  during  the  war.  Vine- 
yards are  to  be  found  upon  the  roeky 
hillsides,  where  orchards  will  not  flour- 
ish. The  care  of  these  is  a  very  danger- 
ous occupation  as  the  slope  is  very  steep 
and  a  fall  will  almost  certainly  result  in 
death. 


Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:     KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


...The... 

Zinn  Store 

is  emphatically  a 

Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE, 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 
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He's  the  Best  Farm  Hand 
We  Ever  Had" 


Haven 't  you  often  heard  your  father  say  that  about  one 
farm  hand — the  ''old  reliable"  who  is  always  on  the  job, 
doing  more  and  better  work  than  any  of  the  others? 

If  your  father  knew  that  he  could  get  all  the  farm 
hands  he  needed,  each  of  them  as  good  as  that  ''best"  one, 
he  would  grab  at  the  chance,  wouldn't  he? 

When  you  begin  operating  your  farm,  after  leaving 
school,  you  will  hire  fewer  farm  hands  than  your  father 
does,  but  you  will  buy  more  farm  machinery.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  that  he  didn't  have  in  hiring  labor.  You 
can  be  sure  of  reliability  in  all  of  your  implements  and 
machines. 

The  John  Deere  line  is  like  a  complete  force  of  reliable 
farm  hands.  It  is  comprised  of  an  implement  for  practically 
every  farm  operation.  It  has  been  a  leader  in  quality  for 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  success  of  the  whole 
line  is  due  to  the  high  quality  for  each  unit  in  the  line. 

Be  sure  to  investigate  the  John  Deere  full  line  before 
you  begin  your  career  as  a  farmer.  You  will  want  the  uni- 
formly high  quality  that  it  insures. 


John  Deere, 


Moline,  Illinois 
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I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 


44 
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H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


Carson's 
Drug  Store 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St..  West  LaFayette 


College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

—FOR— 

Co-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 


The  Varsity  Boot 
Shop 


302  State  St. 


West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
IVIen. 


TheF 


oster 
Shops 


Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square,  Lafayette 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  IVIONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery   and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 


c^PURDUE 
AGRICULTURIST 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swme  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  v^ants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don't  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  nov^  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 


"/  was  doubtful  about  a  truck,  but  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatics  have 
made  me  an  enthusiast.  I  haul  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  coal,  ice,  hard- 
ware, groceries  up  to  200  miles  a  day  —  save  time,  labor,  gasoline,  oil 
and  shrinkage.  Farmers  here  know  it  pays  to  motorize  and  that  pneu- 
matics save  roads."— F,  L.  Bixler,  Rural  Express,  Fortville,  Indiana 


iiiMriiMiiiiliiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirji 
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THIS  story  of  saving  time  and  increasing  income  by  hauling  on 
pneumatics  is  just  one  of  a  great  number  now  coming  from  the 
rural  communities  of  this  country. 

Farmers  everywhere  know  that  the  tractive  pneumatics  enable  them 
to  haul  crops  right  from  where  they  grow,  to  save  shrinkage  and  other 
deterioration,  and  to  top  their  markets. 

Farmers  using  trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  report  that  these  agile 
tires  offer  the  typical  pneumatic  advantages  in  utmost  degree  because 
they  combine  with  these  advantages  a  tremendous  toughness. 

Special  information  concerning  the  use  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  on 
farms  may  be  obtained  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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The  Dairy  Department 

By  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed, 

Chief  of  Dairying. 


THE  work  of  the  Dairy  Department 
of  Purdue  University  and  the  Ex- 
periment Station  is  divided  into 
three  principal  lines,  namely,  teaching, 
investigation  and  Extension  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  duties  the  Department  is 
also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Creamery  and  Testers'  License  Law  and 
also  has  supervision  of  the  off icial  testing 
of  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  in  the  state  of 
Indiana. 


other  creameries  of  its  size  in  the  state 
and  serves  to  bring  the  students  as  well 
as  the  teachers,  in  direct  contact  with 
the  practical  and  every  day  problems  en- 
countered in  this  line  of  work.  The 
Dairy  Farm  serves  the  same  purpose  in 
the  administration  of  the  courses  along 
production  lines.  The  equipment  on  the 
Dairy  Farm  includes  a  herd  of  dairy  cat- 
tle, consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
four  principle  dairy  breeds. 


Creamerj  men  taking  Short  Course  at  Purdue  University,  1919. 


The  instructional  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity includes  the  administration  of  courses 
relating  to  commercial  dairying  such  as 
buttermaking,  creamery  management,  ice 
cream  and  cheese  making,  also  courses 
relating  to  dairy  farming  such  as  dairy 
cattle,  feeding,  breeding  and  dairy  farm 
management.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
work  along  these  lines  the  University 
maintains  and  operates  a  commercial 
creamery  and  a  farm,  given  over  entirely 
for  work  of  the  Dairy  Department.  The 
Purdue  Creamery  is  operated  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  in  the  same  manner  as 


Students  in  the  four  year  course  and 
in  the  several  Short  Courses  may  special- 
ize in  any  of  the  courses  offered.  The 
training  offered  in  the  four  year  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  funda- 
mental training  that  will  help  to  fit  him 
for  management  or  operation  of  a  factory 
or  dairy  farm.  There  is  a  constant  de- 
mand for  men  trained  along  these  lines. 

The  investigational  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment includes  experiments  with  dairy  cat- 
tle and  problems  relating  to  the  dairy 
farm.  The  members  of  the  Dairy  Staff 
divide  their  attention  between  the  teach- 
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ing  and  experimental  work.  Tre  results 
of  such  investigational  work  are  pub- 
lished by  the  station  in  bulletin  form  and 
distributed  to  those  interested. 

The  Extension  work  in  dairying  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  separate  force  of  men.  Their 
work  includes  the  attending  of  dairy 
meetings  and  short  courses  held  at  vari- 
ous places  throughout  the  state,  the  or- 
ganization of  cow  testing  and  pure  bred 
sire  associations  and  calf  clubs.  Assist- 
ance is  also  given  by  these  specialists  in 
buying  dairy  cattle  for  the  farmers  desir- 
ing help  along  this  line. 


inspect  their  places  of  business  from  time 
to  time.  The  manufacturing  plants  are 
licensed  and  a  report  is  made  by  each 
plant  of  the  total  amount  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts manufactured  during  the  year  and 
this  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the  out- 
put of  dairy  produpts  in  the  state. 

All  glassware  that  is  used  for  testing 
milk  and  cream  in  the  state  is  required 
to  be  inspected.  This  inspection  is  done 
in  the  Dairy  Chemistry  Laboratories. 

All  official  records  made  with  pure  bred 
dairy  cattle  in  the  state  are  supervised  by 
the  Dairy  Department.    These  records 


[mported  Guernsey  calves  wliich  were  distributed 
Lebanon,  Ind., 


xmong  the  members  of  the 
Boys'  Calf  CluD. 


The  Dairy  Department  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Creamery  and  Testers' 
License  Law.  The  purposw  of  this  Law  is 
to  insure  correct  butterfat  tests  to  the 
producer  and  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products.  Every  operator  in  Indiana, 
buying  cream  or  milk  on  the  butterfat 
basis  is  required  to  pass  an  examination 
which  is  given  to  ascertain  his  or  her 
proficiency  In  testing  milk  and  cream. 
These  operators  are  licensed  and  held  re- 
RponHiblo  for  correct  testing.  There  are 
now,  some  1800  men  and  women  buying 
cream  throughout  the  state.  The  men  of 
the  Creamery  License  Division  give  the 
examinations  to  these  operators  and  also 


are  divided  into  two  classes,  short  time 
records,  or  periods  of  seven  to  ninety 
days  are  called  official  records,  and  year- 
ly records  are  termed  semi-official  or 
authenticated  records.  When  notification 
is  received  from  a  breeder,  desiring  to 
make  official  tests  on  his  cows,  the  De- 
partment sends  a  qualified  man  to  the 
farm,  who  remains  there  for  a  definite 
period,  overseeing  the  milking,  weighing 
the  milk  from  each  cow.  sampling  each 
milking  and  testing  it  for  butterfat  by 
the  Babcock  method.  This  report  is  re- 
turned to  tlie  Dairy  Department  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  breed 
association.  When  semi-official  tests  are 
made,  the  supervisor  weighs  and  tests  the 
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milk  at  each  milking  for  a  period  of  two 
days.  The  average  butterfat  test  obtained 
for  the  two  days  is  used  as  the  average 
for  that  month.  The  breeder  keeps  a 
complete  record  of  all  milk  produced  for 
each  day  during  the  month  and  reports 


same  to  the  breed  association.  With  this 
information  at  hand,  the  monthly  esti- 
mate of  butterfat  is  calculated  and  this 
continued  each  month  throughout  the 
year.  All  costs  of  supervision  are  paid 
by  the  breeder. 


1920  Farmers'  Week  is  Great  Success 


THE  most  successful  short  course  in 
the  history  of  Indiana  was  held 
the  week  of  January  12  to  17  at 
Purdue  University,  when  between  1800 
and  2000  farmers  from,  throughout  the 
state  gathered  for.  the  seventeenth  an- 
nual agricultural  round-up. 
:  "The  sentiment  shown  at  the  various 
meetings  and  the  tone  of  the  statements 
of  men- from  throughput  the  state  shows 
that  Indiana  farmers  have  their  feet  on 
the  ground  and  are  going  forward  in  a 
big  way,"  said  Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  super- 
intendent of  agricultural  extension,  and 
former  assistant  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture. "However,  they  are  not  content  to 
simply  farm  and  allow  profiteers  to  han- 
dle the  products.  Indiana  farmers  are 
organizing  and  will  demand  a  square 
deal." 

In  connection  with  the  short  course, 
ten  state  agricultural  associations  held 
their  annual  meetings,  and  three  shows, 
the  state  corn  show,  a  ham  and  bacon 
show  and  Purdue  apple  show  were  held. 

Edward  Lux,  of  Shelby  county,  a 
brother  of  the  1919  national  corn  cham- 
pion, won  the  highest  honors  in  the  corn 
show  with  a  10  ear  sample  of  Johnson 
Country  White.  G.  W.  Lewis,  Wingate, 
won  the  honors  in  the  single  ear  class 
with  a  sample  of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
corn.  Charles  Short,  of  Greensburg,  won 
sweepstakes  honors  in  the  yellow  corn 
class  with  his  sample  of  the  same  kind 
of  corn.  A.  F.  Troyer,  of  Lafontaine, 
took  sweepstakes  in  the  mixed  corn  class, 
while  Joseph  C.  Isley,  another  Shelby 
county  man,  won  sweepstakes  honors  in 
the  oats  class,  and  William  Tritch,  Co- 
runna,  in  the  wheat  classes. 

Preston  Moody,  of  near  Fremont,  Steu- 
ben county,  a  14  year  old  boy,  was  found 
to  be  the  junior  corn  growing  champion 
of  Indiana,  winning  the  boys'  one  acre 


contest  by  producing  147-3  bushels  of 
corn  on  his.  one  acre  tract. 

In  the  ham  and  bacon  show,  Elmer 
Cutsinger,  of  Edinburg,  showed  first  prize 
meat  in  both  these  classes.  At  the  auc- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  course,  Cutsing- 
er's  ham  sold  for  $1.05  per  pound  and 
his  bacon  brought  $1.14.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  meat  were  donated  to- 
ward the  show  for  next  year. 

Honors  in  the  apple  show  went  to  R.  B. 
Simpson,  of  Vincennes,  in  the  commercial 
growers'  class. 

Corn  Growers'  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Corn  Growers'  Association,  Marshall 
Vogler,  of  Hope,  one  of  the  best  known 
corn  men  in  the  state,  was  named  presi- 
dent; C.  A.  Brown,  Franklin,  vice-presi- 
dent; G.  I.  Christie,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  district  vice-presidents,  I.  W.  Schultz, 
Howe;  Roy.  Snoeberger,  Rockfield;  J,  S. 
Helms,  Richmond;  Harry  Elrod,  Mitchell, 
and  E,  W,  Hammond,  Rockport, 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  industrial 
world  to  get  together  and  produce  their 
utmost  the  same  as  the  farmers  were 
trying  to  do,  and  help  bring  the  world 
back  to  a  normal  basis.  Another  resolu- 
tion endorsed  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Farmers. 

Livestock  Breeders'  IVIeeting 

E.  J.  Barker,  Thorntown,  was  named 
president  of  the  Indiana  Livestock  Breed- 
ers' Association  to  succeed  Will  Johnson, 
of  Fort  Wayne-  E.  M.  Wilson,  Anderson, 
was  elected  vice-president;  F.  G.  King, 
Purdue,  secretary-treasurer;  J.  W.  Van 
Natta,  Lafayette,  and  S.  R.  Claycomb, 
Portland,  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Indiana  State  Dairy  Association 

B.  -H.  Scranton,  of  Rising  Sun,  was 
named  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
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Dairy  Association;  W.  L.  Hanning, 
Evansville,  vice-president;  C.  R.  George, 
Purdue,  secretary-treasurer.  The  asso- 
ciation adopted  resolutions  urging  that 
more  money  be  obtained  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  campaign  for  accredited  tuber- 
culosis free  herds  of  cattle. 
Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

Dr.  A,  E.  Harlan,  Alexandria,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Indiana  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association.  R.  C.  Mc- 
Millen,  Fort  Wayne,  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  and  W.  B.  Krueck,  Purdue,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Will  Johnson,  Fort 
Wayne,  was  named  representative  to  the 
Indiana  Livestock  Breeders'  Association. 
The  Shorthorn  men  made  arrangements 
for  the  state  fair  futurity  contest,  for  a 
banquet  to  be  held  at  Fort  Wayne  in 
April;  a  picnic  during  the  summer  and 
an  association  sale  to  be  held  later. 
Sheep  Breeders  and  Feeders 

L.  J.  Foster,  Crawfordsville,  was  named 
president  of  the  Indiana  Sheep  Breeders' 
and  Feeders'  Association  to  succeed  U.  R- 
Brouse,  of  Kendallville.  Claude  Harper 
of  Purdue  was  re-elected  secretary-treas- 
urer. The  sheepmen  heard  addresses  by 
Prof.  W.  C.  Coffey  of  the  University  of 
Illinois;  Allen  M.  Lewis,  Montgomery 
county,  Ind.,  one  of  the  most  successful 
sheep  raisers  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Har- 
per. 

Indiana  Ayrshire  Association 

Ayrshire  breeders  formed  a  new  state 
organization,  electing  H.  E.  McCartney, 


Martinsville,  president;  C.  C.  Richards, 
Oaklandon,  vice-president;  T,  W.  Hart, 
Valparaiso,  secretary-treasurer.  J.  H. 
Fry,  Charlestown,  and  M.  A.  Ritter,  Val- 
paraiso, were  elected  to  the  executive 
committee.  The  association  arranged 
for  a  futurity  show  at  the  state  fair  and 
will  push  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

O.  H.  Baker,  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  spoke  to  the  Indiana  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  The  Jersey  men  made  plans 
for  a  complete  census  of  all  Jersey  breed- 
ers in  the  state.  W.  H.  Senour,  Brook- 
ville,  president;  I.  V.  Calvin,  Kewanna, 
vice-president,  and  C.  Earle  Smith,  In- 
dianapolis, secretary-treasurer,  all  were 
re-elected.  Ainsworth  Bassett,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Covode  and  J.  A.  Driscol  were  named 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

Indiana  Holstein-Friesian  Association 

Thomas  Kenne,  Hobart,  was  named 
president  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associ- 
ation; B.  V.  Morgan,  Chesterton,  vice- 
president;  W.  L.  Hanning,  Evansville, 
treasurer,  and  H.  A.  Moss,  Center  Point, 
secretary.  T.  J.  Martin,  Aurora,  was  put 
on  the  executive  board. 

Indiana  Guernsey  Breeders 

Officers  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation were  re-elected.  They  are  E.  L. 
Jones,  Warren,  president;  W.  O.  Mills, 
Martinsville,  vice-president;  Robert  Mc- 
Nagney,  Columbia  City,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Cooperation  in  Tillamook  County,  Oregon 

By  Prof.  P.  S.  Lucas. 


TILLAMOOK  County,  Oregon,  is 
justly  noted  for  its  cooperative 
dairy  enterprise  and  the  material 
benefits  that  have  accrued  therefrom  to 
the  farmers  c  oncerned.  Located  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  southwest  of 
Portland  and  (Mglity  miles  down  the 
coast  from  (Ik;  nionlli  of  the  ('olunibia 
Itiv<M-,  llio  county  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  sea  and  on  the  otlier  three 
by  the  Coast  Range;  Mountains.  Mucli 
of  it  is  monntainouH  but  numerous  small 
t'r'itilc  valleys  stretch  their  length  0(;to- 


pus-like  into  the  surrounding  hills  mak- 
ing of  the  section  an  ideal  stock  country. 

Despite  the  stories  carried  to  the  out- 
side world  by  Indians  and  trappers,  of 
Tillamook's  rich  valleys,  luxuriant  mead- 
ows, mild  climate,  and  t^old  mountain 
water,  it  was  not  until  1854  that  the 
pioneer  reached  there.  A  very  few  years 
ago  a  railroad  was  built  ini:)  the  county 
to  utilize  her  fine  spruce  and  fir  timber. 
Until  then  trails  and  a  wagon  road  over 
th(»  mountains  served  as  sole  means  ol 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 
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except  for  the  occasional  schooner  that 
visited  her  lonely  harbor.  Because  of 
this  very  isolation  dairying  proved  a 
type  of  farming  well  adapted  to  the  re- 
gion. Every  natural  advantage  also  fa- 
vored it.  A  mild  climate,  abundance  of 
rain,  and  fertility  made  for  low  cost  of 
stabling  and  feeding,  and  combined  with 
the  advantage  of  an  abundance  of  cold 
water  made  an  excellent  quality  of  milk 
easily  possible.  Dairy  herds  increased 
and  Tillamook  butter  shipped  in  casks 
by  boat  soon  found  its  way  to,  and  was 
favorably  received  on,  the  Portland  mar- 
kets. 


These  collectively  supply  their  plant  with 
6,000—30,000  pounds  of  milk.  Shares 
range  from  $10.00  up,  but  each  member  is 
entitled  to  but  one  vote  no  matter  how 
many  shares  of  stock  he  holds.  Each 
patrons  agrees  to  deliver  a  good  clean 
product  and  by  a  certain  time  each  morn- 
ing. He  cannot  on  account  of  grievance 
shift  his  product  from  one  factory  to  an- 
other unless  by  the  consent  of  the  other 
shareholders.  This  has  served  the  cheese 
makers  as  a  useful  weapon  in  keeping 
the  milk  supply  up  to  standard  without 
losing  patronage. 

The  presidents  of  the  twenty-four  fac- 


The  Clover  Leaf  Cheese  Factory,  Telia  Mook. 


It  was  natural  that  with  their  limited 
shipping  facilities  the  Tillamook  dairy- 
men should  turn  their  milk  from  butter 
into  cheese.  It  supplied  them  with  a 
product  which  could  be  easily  kept  and 
handled,  and  with  a  means  of  condens- 
ing their  milk  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  1.  Til- 
lamook cheese  has  been  on  the  market 
since  1893.  So  well  known  has  the  pro- 
duct become  that  the  western  customer 
has  been  taught  to  call  for  "Tillamook" 
cheese,  instead  of  "Cheddar,"  "Ameri- 
can," "Cream,"  or  "store  cheese"  as  it 
is  known  to  the  average  consumer. 

The  county  since  1893  has  specialized 
on  cheese;  there  are  no  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts manufactured.  There  are  twenty- 
four  factories  in  all,  each  operated  co- 
operatively. An  association  operating  a 
factory  is  usually  composed  of  from 
twelve   to   thirty   farmer  stockholders. 


tory  organizations  compose  the  Tilla- 
mook County  Crearmery  Association. 
This  body  acts  as  a  "supreme  council" 
in  governing  the  policies  of  the  federated 
factories.  It  has  general  charge  of  such 
work  as  the  buying  of  supplies,  levying 
assessments,  and  conducting  of  advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

In  direct  charge  of  buying  and  selling 
is  a  Secretary-Salesman.  The  present 
incumbent  has  served  in  this  capacity 
since  he  beginning  of  this  Tillamook  in- 
dustry and  to  him  no  small  parts  of  its 
success  has  been  due.  Working  with  the 
secretary  is  an  inspector,  who  visits  each 
factory  weekly,  passes  on  each  day's 
make  from  each  vat,  and  stamps  with  the 
association  trademark  enough  boxes  only 
for  the  first  grade  product.  First  grade 
stuff  is  rolled  over  a  long  stamp  so  that 
the  word   "Tillamook"   is  stamped  on 
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A  good  example  of  successful  co-operation. 


every  cut.  Second  grade  cheese  is  sold 
in  a  plain  package. 

Oregon  ranks  first  of  the  Western 
states  in  amount  of  cheese  manufactured 
yet  over  half  her  product  is  made  in  Til- 
lamook County  alone.  The  county  make 
last  year  amounted  tq  5,100,000  pounds, 
which  yielded  gross  returns  to  the  farm- 
ers of  $1,352,694.  A  cow  census  of  the 
county  last  year  showed  over  12,000  dairy 
animals,  with  many  pure  bred  herds  of 
Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Holsteins — each 
mentioned  freed  maintaining  a  county 


breed  association.  That  the  county  is 
both  progressive  and  thrifty  is  evidenced 
by  the  facts  that  their  farms  sell  for 
$300  to  $600  per  acre;  that,  besides  the 
above  mentioned  organizations,  they 
maintain  two  cow  test  associations;  the 
Tillamook  Cheese  Makers'  Association; 
a  county  agriculturist;  prospective  boys' 
and  girls'  club  leader;  and  a  county 
dairy  herd  inspector.  The  county  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  example  of  splendid 
co-operation. 


Five  Acre  Corn  Contest  in  Indiana 

By  R.  S.  Thomas. 

As,sistant  in  Soils  and  Crops  Extension. 


THE  Five  Acre  Corn  Contest  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  past 
several  years  by  the  Indiana  Corn 
Growers'  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Purdue  Extension  Department  Is  do- 
ing a  great  deal  toward  stimulating  inter- 
est In  more  and  better  corn  in  Indiana. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  have  always 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  Five  Acre 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  Btimulating 
interest  In  more  and  better  corn  and  each 
y«ar  has  been  more  successful  than  the 
preceding.  While  the  Idea  of  a  contest 
does  ncA  appeal  to  every  corn  grower  yet 
there  are  those  who  do.  their  best  work 
In  an  effort  to  -excel.  The  work  In  fact 
seems  to  bo  growing  In  .popularity. 


Early  in  the  spring  a  drive  was  begun 
for  organization  of  the  contest  work  and 
continued  for  four  weeks.  The  services 
of  five  extra  men  were  secured  for  this 
work  and  a  strenuous  effort  put  forth  to 
increase  the  enrollment  of  the  Indiana 
Corn  Growers'  Association  and  Five  Acre 
Corn  Contest,  as  well  as  to  explain  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  work.  This 
organization  work  was  done  In  some 
seventy  counties  In  the  state,  spending 
one  or  more  days  In  each  county  speak- 
ing at  public  meetings,  talking  to  com- 
mittees, and  personal  work  over  the  coun- 
ty. As  a  result  of  this  by  June  15,  at 
which  time  entry  to  the  contest  closed, 
1.100  men  were  enrolled  In, the  Five  Acre 
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Corn  Contest  in  fifty-eight  counties  in  the 
state,  making  an  approximate  average  of 
eighteen  in  each  county. 

The  corn  was  planted  in  due  time  in 
most  sections  of  the  state  and  started  off 
very  good.  Unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, however,  severely  handicapped  the 
work  during  the  growing  season  and  nat- 
urally lowered  the  enrollment. 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  and 
first  part  of  September,  in  fact  just  about 
the  time  the  corn  was  beginning  to  ma- 
ture, severe  droughts  extended  over  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  state  and  decidedly 
dwarfed  the  corn  yields  and  so  discour- 
aged the  contestants  that  they  refused  to 
finish  the  work.  Many  of  the  Five  Acre 
demonstrations  were  either  greatly  dam- 
aged or  completely  destroyed  on  the  river 
bottom  areas  due  to  the  excessive  amount 
of  rainfall  during  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber and  first  part  of  November.  Thus  the 
enrollment  was  lowered  a  great  deal  by 
uncontrollable  weather  conditions. 

On  October  20  thirteen  extra  men  were 
employed  to  estimate  the  yields  of  the 
Five  Acre  plots.  A  conference  was  held 
on  the  20th  at  which  time  the  details  of 
the  judging  work  were  discussed  and  a 
definite  schedule  assigned  to  each  man. 
This  work  continued  for  approximately 
four  weeks,  an  extra  amount  of  time  be- 
ing necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  was  very  bad  and  that  each  man 
was  doing  some  judging  for  the  Boys' 
Corn  Club  Work. 

Notwithstanding  these  different  hind- 
rances, this  year  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful the  work  has  ever  known  from 
the  standpoint  of  interest,  enrollment,  and 
results  obtained  by  the  work.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  contestants  in  fifty-five 
counties  in  the  state  have  successfully 
completed  the  work.  One  hundred  and  fif- 
teen have  raised  75-85  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  on  five  acres  and  each  has  received 
a  bronze  medal,.  102  have  produced  over 
85  and  under  100  bushels  and  have  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal,  while  24  have  been 
successful  in  reaching  or  surpassing  the 
100  bushel  mark  and  have  received  a  gold 
med^l.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  some 
few  of  the  contestants  who  have  yields 
high  enough  to  deserve  a  medal  were,  not 
members  of  the  Indiana  Corn  Growers' 
Association  by  June  15,  and  therefore  did 
not  receive  state  recognition.    Thus,  a 


total  of  241  medals  or  fifty-one  per  cent  of 
the  contestants  have  produced  over  75 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  five  acres.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  among  the  con- 
testants is  76  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
average  among  the  241  medal  men  is  85 
bushels.  The  estimated  average  produc- 
tion for  the  state  is  37  bushels  per  acre. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Baker  of  Greene  County,  holds 
the  record  this  year  for  the  highest  yield, 
producing  118  bushels  per  acre  on  five 
acres.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Harting  of  Dearborn 
County,  holds  a  close  second,  having 
raised  115  bushels  per  acre.  .  The  highest 
yield  in  1S18  was  made  by  Mr.  Everett 
McClure  of  Dearborn  County,  producing 
108  bushels  per  acre  on  five  acres.  Union 
County  leads  in  the  total  number  of  med- 
als from  any  one  county,  having  7  bronze, 
5  silver  and  2  gold — a  total  of  14  medals. 
Greene  County  leads  in  total  number  of 
gold  medals,  having  5  men  in  the  contest 
producing  over  100  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cost  accounts,  although  more  near- 
ly representing  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion than  for  any  year  previous,  are  still 
too  low.  It  is  hoped  we  may  obtain  a 
more  accurate  figure  next  year.  However, 
the  same  principal  which  has  been  proven 
during  previous  years  holds  true  in  that 
the  greater  yield  the  lower  the  cost  of 
production. 

A  monthly  letter  was  sent  from  the 
secretary-treasurer's  office  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, This  included  timely  subjects  re- 
lating to  soils  and  crops  work  as  well  as 
information  regarding  the  carrying 
through  of  the  Five  Acre  Corn  Contest. 
These  have  had  a  tendency  to  hold  the 
association  closer  together,  especially  the 
Five  Acre  contestants  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  may  be  continued  another  year. 

The  Five  Acre  work  was  placed  more 
on  a  demonstrational  basis  this  past  year 
than  in  previous  years.  Different  plots 
demonstrated  certain  principals  relating 
to  corn  improvement,  depending  some- 
what upon  the  locality  and  individual. 
Different  methods  of  fertilization  and 
kinds  of  fertilizers  were  used  and  results 
taken.  Better  methods  of  cultivation,  re- 
lation of  thickness  of  planting  to  yield,  re- 
lation of  barren  stalks  to  yield  and  the 
breeding  of  corn  are  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples brought  out  by  these  demonstra- 
( Continued  on  page  270) 
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LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

When  we  find  the  opportunity  to  forget 
for  a  moment  the  pell-mell  and  bustle  of 
the  present  and  can  look  toward  the 
future  it  seems  very  difficult  to  predict 
what  may  be  in  store  for  our  University. 
Purdue,  like  all  other  similar  institutions 
is  only  well  under  way  toward  recovery 
from  the  abnormal  period  of  th^  great 
war.  This  year  her  every  facility  is  taxed 
to  the  limit  to  care  for  the  great  numbers 
of  new  students  who  desire  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

At  best  Purdue  has  never  had  a  path  of 
roses  as  far  as  finances  are  concerned. 
For  years  the  University  has  been  in  very 
limited  circumistances  and  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  This  fact  becomes  very 
evident  when  we  know  that  the  great 
state  of  Indiana  stands  forty-third  among 
the  forty-eight  states  in  the  amount  which 
it  gives  for  higher  education  in  propor- 
tion to  its  wealth.  It  is  still  more  strong- 
ly impre,ssed  when  we  remember  that  In- 
diana has  two  state  universities  which 
must  share  whatever  appropriations  there 
may  be. 

The  Universities  must  grow.  Tin;  do- 
sire  for  education  which  is  following  In 
the  wake  of  the  great  war  makes  certain 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  students. 
What  is  I*ur(lu(!  going  to  do  with  th(^ 
stu(l(!nts  th{i,t  apply  for  entrancre?  Will 
she  b(!  l()r<(!(l  to  overtax  her  now  liiiiitcd 


facilities  and  take  care  of  them  in  the 
best  way  that  she  can?  Will  she  turn 
them  away  and  be  responsible  for  their 
attending  Universities  in  other  states? 
Will  Purdue  be  forced  to  stand  still  while 
other  Universities  grow  and  prosper? 

The  answer  lies  with  the  people  of  In- 
diana. It  is  high  time  that  the  people 
of  our  state  realize  this  fact.  A  greater 
per  cent  of  our  high  school  boys  and  girls 
will  expect  to  attend  college  each  succeed- 
ing year.  With  the  great  advances  that 
are  being  made  in  Agriculture  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  technically  trained 
men  it  is  only  natural  and  logical  that 
more  young  people  of  Indiana  will  turn  to 
Purdue  each  fall.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  demand  an  education  in  their 
own  state  University.  Let  the  people  of 
Indiana  see  that  their  state  ranks  among 
the  first  in  its  appropriations  for  higher 
education  and  Purdue  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  high  position  which  it  now  occupies 
and  render  the  service  to  the  people  which 
they  will  have  the  right  to  expect. 


PURDUE  APPLE  SHOW. 

The  Purdue  Apple  Show  held  during 
Farmers'  Week,  January  12-16  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  best  apple  show 
ever  held  at  Purdue. 

This  year  there  were  over  two  hundred 
entries,  a  forty  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year.  Also  six  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
prciniums  were  given  the  priz(^  winners. 
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Many  special  exhibits  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  show.  Among  these 
was  an  exact  replica  of  the  mechanical 
tower  of  the  University  built  entirely  of 
Gano  apples  from  Oregon.  Many  com- 
cercial  concerns  from  Indiana  and  neigh- 
boring states  had  special  exhibits  at  the 
show  and  gave  demonstrations  of  their 
goods. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  shown  was  d 
revelation  to  supporters  of  the  show.  In 
all  the  entries  only  two  plates  were  not 
judged.  The  sweepstakes  plate  of  Wine- 
saps  entered  by  C.  G.  Randell  and  W.  S. 
Oberlin  made  the  highest  scores  of  any 
plate  of  apples  ever  shown  at  a  Purdue 
show.  Another  feature  of  the  show  was 
two  plates  of  Staymans  entered  by  the 
same  men,  which  scored  98  and  98%  and 
won  a  twenty-five  dollar  cash  prize.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  nearly  all  the  prize 
winning  fruit  was  grown  in  Indiana. 

A  special  feature  of  the  show  was  a 
student  apple  judging  contest  open  to 
Horticultural  specialists.  The  contest  was 
won  by  O.  R.  Hensler  '21. 

The  official  judg&s  of  the  show  were 
H.  H.  Swaim,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  society;  F.  P.  Cullinan,  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  and  F.  C.  Roth, 
of  the  Horticultural  Department. 

The  attendance  was  good.  In  the  four 
days  over  1,500  people  visited  the  show. 


"CERTIFICATION  OF  SEED  GRAIN." 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  big  things 
which  the  Indiana  Corn  Growers'  associa- 
tion has  done.  Now  comes  the  news  that 
at  their  annual  meeting  which  was  held  in 
January  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  certification  of  seed 
grain  in  Indiana  for  the  coming  year.  This 
undoubtedly,  after  it  is  once  started,  will 
rank  in  importance  to  any  and  all  of  the 
other  big  things  which  they  have  put 
across.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
every  farmer  should  heartily  co-operate 
with  the  association  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  of  its  other  enterprises.  By  doing 
some  real  constructive  work  along  the 
small  grain  line,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
encourage  as  large  a  SMALL  GRAIN 
show  both  in  counties,  state  and  national 
shows  as  we  have  corn.  This  work  is  to 
start  this  summer.  Indiana  can  not  be 
first  in  the  certification  of  small  grains, 


because  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  states  all  around  us,  have  al- 
ready made  good  progress  in  this  line,  but 
we  can  show  these  neighboring  states 
that  Indiana  will  offer  keen  competition 
in  this  line  and  the  sooner  the  farmers 
and  grain  dealers  of  the  state  take  this 
matter  up  and  push  it,  just  that  much 
sooner  will  that  competition  start.  The 
work  will  be  organized  on  a  county  basis, 
either  the  county  agent  or  a  local  leader 
in  charge  of  it.  If  at  any  time  you  wish 
additional  information  see  your  county 
agent,  local  leader  or  write  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ostrander,  chairman  of  the  committee  at 
the  Purdue  Extension  Dept.,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind. 


»  TRACTOR  SHORT  COURSE 

With  the  increased  number  of  tractors 
used  throughout  the  state  comes  the  in- 
creased demand  of  wanting  to  know  more 
about  them.  If  you  are  interested  here  is 
your  chance.  There  will  be  three  tractor 
short  courses  given  at  Purdue  on  different 
dates  so  as  to  enable  those  interested  to 
pick  out  the  time  best  suited  to  them  and 
also  accommodate  a  larger  number  of 
students.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  those  interested  in 
the  better  operation  of  tractors  and  other 
power  units.  The  outline  of  the  course  is 
as  follows: 

Principles  of  gas  engine  operation. 

Mechanical  details  of  tractors. 

Adjustment  of  bearings,  valve  grinding 
and  cleaning  out  carbon. 

Magnetos,  and  ignition  system. 

Carburators  and  fuel  systems. 

Lubrication  and  oiling  systems. 

Clutches,  starting  and  operating  trac- 
tors. 

Trouble  hunting. 

Field  operations  and  plow  adjustments. 

Brake  and  draw-bar  testing. 

Equipment  will  include  twelve  of  the 
latest  models  of  tractors  used  in  Indiana, 
besides  stationary  engines,  magnetos, 
coils,  carborators,  etc.  The  only  expense 
to  the  student  will  be  a  matriculation  fee 
of  $2.00  and  his  room  and  board  while 
here.  If  you  are  interested  write  to  the 
Farm  Mechanic  Department,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  tell  them  which  course  you 
will  attend.  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  applicants. 
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General  Farm  Records 

By  Lynn  Robertson, 

State  Leader  Farm  Management  Demonstrations. 

(This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Robertson  on  Farm  Accounting  which 
will  be  published  monthly  in  the  Agriculturist.) 


DOES  it  pay  to  keep  farm  records? 
A  rapidly  increasing  per  cent 
of  farmers  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  In  fact,  nearly  every  far- 
mer keeps  some  kind  of  a  record  of  at 
least  a  part  of  his  farm  business.  He 
may  have  a  complicated  double  entry 
system  which  shows  the  details  for  every 
crop  and  livestock  enterprise  or  it  may 
range  all  the  way  from  this  down  to  a 
few  figures  scratched  on  the  granary 
wall  at  threshing  time. 

The  kinds  of  records  that  are  com- 
monly kept  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  general  financial  records  and 
cost  accounts,  with  many  variations  of 
each.  The  general  financial  records,  if 
complete  enough,  show  the  profits  from 
the  farm  as  a  whole,  but  do  not  show 
from  what  part  of  the  business  the  prof- 
its were  made.  This  information  is  given 
by  cost  accounts. 

The-  type  of  record  that  any  farmer 
may  keep  to  best  advantage  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  use  he  will  make 
of  the  figures  he  puts  down.  The  man 
who  is  interested  in  his  records  from 
the  point  of  view  of  studying  his  farm 
business  and  who  will  summarize  his 
figures  and  >  interpret  them  with  this  in 
mind  is  justified  in  keeping  much  more 
complete  accounts  than  the  man  who 
merely  wants  to  secure  figures  to  enter 
in  the  income  tax  blank  and  who  will 
not  use  his  results  farther  than  this- 

The  tendancy  of  most  people  is  to  start 
too  complicated  a  system  of  accounts 
rather  than  to  begin  with  simple  records 
and  develop  them.  A  few  simple  records 
kept  with  a  definite  object  in  mind  and 
sumiuarizod  and  studied  are  of  much 
greater. ,Vahie  to  a  farmer  than  a  great 
nia.ss  (xt  <fi^n'GH  set  down  but  not  sum- 
marized and -  made  use  of.  Tlie  more 
complete  the^  lecords  iirv,,  the  greater 
is  their  possibility  of  usefulness.  How- 
ever, it  requires  nnore  time  and  patience 
for  the  more  complete  accounts.   A  farm- 


er must  usually  be  his  own  bookkeeper 
and  in  most  cases  after  he  comes  into 
the  house  from  a  day's  work,  he  does  not 
feel  like  writing  very  much  in  a  book. 
Therefore,  the  kind  of  records  that  are 
kept  should  be  the  simplest  that  will  give 
the  results  desired. 

A  system  of  accounts  that  will  show 
the  cost  of  production  of  crops  and  live- 
stock is  in  increasing  demand.  Such  a 
system  requires  that  a  record  be  kept 
not  only  of  all  the  cash  transactions 
but  also  of  the  work  done  on  each  crop 
and  amount  of  livestock  and  the  feed  fed 
to  each  class  of  stock.  A  great  deal  of 
work  is  required  in  distributing  charges 
such  as  shelter,  machinery  expense  and 
overhead  to  the  various  livestock  and 
crop  enterprises.  To  some  farmers  a 
system  of  records  less  complete  than  this 
is  unsatisfactory  but  for  most  people  it 
is  much  better  not  to  start  these  com- 
plete cost  accounts  until  they  have  had 
experience  with  the  more  simple  records. 

For  the  general  farmer  the  most  profit- 
able form  of  record  that  can  be  kept,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  time  required 
as  well  as  the  results  secured,  is  one  of 
cash  receipts  and  expenses  and  an  an- 
nual inventory  of  land,  machinery,  live- 
stock, feed  and  supplies.  The  informa- 
tion secured  from  such  records  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  determining  the  profits 
from  the  year's  business.  If  the  cash 
operating  expenses  for  the  year  and  a 
reasonable  depreciation  on  buildings, 
fences  and  machinery  be  subtracted  from 
the  cash  receipts,  and  the  difference  in 
inventory  of  livestock,  feed  and  supplies 
be  added  or  subtracted,  depending  upon 
whether  it  is  an  increase  or  a  decrease, 
the  result  giyes  the  net  income  from  the 
farm  business  for  the  year.  From  such 
a  summary  many  figures  are  available 
that  will  help  in  studying  the  business 
with  a  view  to  making  it  more  profitable. 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  4 


Theory  of  Top-Dressing 


Top-dressing  refers  to  the  application  of  a  fertilizer  to  growing 
crops  and  includes  ''side  application,"  " intercultural  application" 
and  "late  application." 

This  practice  of  top-dressing  growing  crops  with  a  quickly 
available  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  comparatively  recent 
advances  in  the  scientific  use  of  plant  food. 

Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  become  insoluble  when  added  to 
the  soil  and  must  be  applied  before  planting  the  crop  in  order  that 
they  may  be  mixed  throughout  the  feeding  area.  If  all  of  the  nitro- 
gen necessary  for  growth  were  to  be  added  at  this  time,  large 
amounts  would  be  leached  away  before  the  plant  could  use  it.  By 
reinforcing  the  complete  fertilizer  by  top-dressing  the  growing  plant 
at  just  the  right  time,  more  nitrogen  can  be  used  profitably  and  bet- 
ter use  may  be  made  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  applied  in 
the  complete  fertilizer. 


Arcadian  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  a 
high  grade  nitrogenous  top-dressing  of  good  mechanical  condition. 
Its  non-leaching  property  assures  highest  yields. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Medina,  Ohio. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 
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Growing  Sugar  Beets  in  Indiana 

By  W.  E.  Leer,  '19, 

Assistant  in  Crops. 


SINCE  the  Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar 
Company  established  a  beet  sugar 
factory  at  Decatur,  Ind.,  the  sugar 
beet  industry  in  Indiana  has  been  steadily 
increasing  and  is  now  becoming  an  impor- 
tant and  a  permanent  part  of  our  agricul- 
ture. The  greater  part  of  Indiana  lends  it- 
self to  general  farming  practices,  which 
are  conducive  to  best  results  in  sugar 
beet  production.  At  the  present  time  sugar 
beets  are  being  produced  mostly  by  those 
farmers  who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  production  of  more  or  less  diversi- 
fied crops.  The  attitude  of  the  farmer 
towards  sugar  beet  production  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  profit  derived 
from  the  labor  expended  and  from  the 
money  invested  in  producing  the  crops. 

The  land  must  be  suitable  for  sugar 
beet  production.  Land  which  is  unde- 
sirable for  growing  other  crops  is  equal- 
ly as  undesirable  for  growing  sugar 
beets.  No  crop  responds  more  quickly 
to  a  good  soil,  proper  soil  preparation 
and  careful  attention  than  sugar  beets. 

Generally  speaking,  the  weather  con- 
ditions in  Indiana  are  suitable  for  sugar 
Toeet  production,  and  when  other  crops 
commonly  grown  in  Indiana  respond  to 
the  weather  conditions,  sugar  beets  will 
respond  equally  well  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  often  times  they  will  fare  bet- 
ter because  they  are  not  affected  by  early 
and  late  frosts  and  they  are  not  so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  variations  in  moisture. 
Soil  Requirements. 
In  a  general  way  any  soil  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  corn  and  wheat  growing  is  adaptable 
to  sugar  beet  growing.    A  clay  or  sandy 
loam  soil  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  one  of  the  best  sugar 
beet  soils.    The  best  soils  are  those  con- 
taining an  abundance  of  plant  food  and 
a  goodly  supply  of  organic  matter.  This 
should  be  deep,  well  drained,  easily  till- 
able and  have  a  firm  but  not  hard  sub- 
soil.   The  subsoil  is  very  iniportjiiit.  if 
it   is  too  h.nd   the  beet  will  not  pene- 
trate it  readily  and  as  a  result  will  bo 
pushed  out  of  the  giouiid  during  growth. 
It  should  not  bf  inipcrvlous.  as  this  pre 


vents  proper  drainage;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  not  be  too  loose  as  this 
will  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  too 
freely.  While  the  sugar  beet  is  capable 
of  withstanding  extremes  of  moisture 
better  than  most  farm  crops,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  its  growth  to  be 
checked  by  either  too  much  or  too  little 
water.  Stony  or  gravelly  soils  and  light 
sandy  soils  should  be  avoided  for  sugar 
beet  growing. 

Farm  Practices  in  Growing  Sugar  Beets. 

Although  sugar  beets  will  fit  in  with 
most  any  corn  belt  rotations,  it  is  usual- 
ly best  to  have  them  follow  either  corn 
or  clover  sod  in  the  rotation  and  prefer- 
ably the  latter.  It  is  usually  advisable 
to  follow  sugar  beets  with  one  of  the 
small  grain  crops,  as  they  invariably  do 
well  after  sugar  beets.  The  sugar  beet  is 
a  clean  culture  crop  and  prepares  the  soil 
for  small  grain  crops. 

Sugar  beet  growers  appreciate  the 
value  of  farm  manure  in  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  adding  organic 
matter  which  will  maintain  a  good  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  soil.  No  crop  re- 
sponds more  successfully  to  an  abun- 
dance of  plant  food  than  sugar  beets. 
Manure  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
from  10  to  12  tons  per  acre.  If  the  sugar 
beets  are  to  follow  corn,  it  is  advisable 
to  apply  the  manure  to  the  land  before 
plowing  for  corn,  and  if  they  follow 
clover  sod  the  manure  should  be  applied 
to  the  clover  sod  before  plowing  for  the 
beets. 

Commercial  fertilizers  have  generally 
proven  good  investments  for  sugar  beet 
growers.  A  complete  fertilizer  which 
is  readily  available  should  be  used.  Too 
much  nitrogen  will  cause  the  beets  to 
"go  to  tops"  and  fail  to  store  sugar 
properly.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  essential  for  the  proper  storage  of 
sugar  and  for  the  development  of  the  beet. 
About  150  pounds  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer containing  2  per  cent  nitrogen,  8 
per  cent  phoHphorici  acid,  and  4  per  cent 
potash,  per  acre  is  considered  a  good 
roconiuKMulat ion   for  sugar  beeta.  The 
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MISTER  FARMER! 

How  long  are  you  going  to  let  Dobbin 
eat  profits  from  your  wallet? 

Thomas  Edison  says :     A  horse  is  the  poorest  motor  ever  built.  He 
eats  the  output  of  five  acres,  and  yet  his  thermal  efficiency 
is  only  two  per  cent." 

BUY  A 

FORDSON  FARM  TRACTOR 

MADE  BY 

HENRY  FORD  &  SON,  Inc. 

AND  SAVE 

TIME,  LABOR  and  MONEY 

It  is  estimated  that  the  horse  works  100  days  a  year.   The  Fordson 
works  the  year  round.    Plan  your  work  ahead. 

The  Fordson  Tractor  and  the  Stover  No.  40  Feed 
Mill  make  a  fine  combination 


SEE  YOUR  FORD  DEALER 


FORDSON  CALENDAR. 


January 

Corn    shelling,  feed 
grinding,  straw  bal- 
ing, wood  sawing. 

February 

Corn  shelling,  baling, 
feed  grinding,  wood 
sawing. 

March 

Plowing,  discing,  roll- 
ing wheat,  dragging 
roads,  stump  pulling. 

AprU 

Plowing,  discing,  cul- 
tipacking,  drilling, 
road   building,  man- 
ure spreading. 

May 

Plowing,  discing,  cul- 
tipacking,  harrowing 
corn. 

June. 

Harvesting,  hay  load- 
ing     and  hauling, 
baling. 

July 

Harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  hauling,  hay 
baling. 

August 

Clover  huUing.thresh- 
ing,  plowing,  discing, 
cultipacking  corn. 

September 
Drilling,  cultipack- 
ing,  silo  filling,  hul- 

ing  clover. 

October 

Plowing,  seeding,  bal- 
ing, clover  hulling. 

November 

Corn  shredding,  fall 
breaking,  feed  grind- 
ing. 

December 

Corn    shelling,  feed 
grinding,  corn  shred- 
ding, straw  baling. 
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fertilizer  may  be  drilled  in  at  the  sam6 
time  the  seeding  is  done,  using  a  fer- 
tilizer attachment  for  the  drill,  or  it  may 
be  broadcasted  before  or  after  seeding. 
The  former  is  considered  the  best  prac- 
tice. 

Sugar  beets  require  a  well  prepared, 
deep,  firm  seed  bed.  To  obtain  this  the 
land  must  be  in  good  condition  at  the 
time  of  plowing  and  must  be  plowed  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  long  tap  root  of  the 
sugar  beet  to  penetrate  some  distance 


Planting  may  be  done  any  time  after 
the  weather  has  warmed  up  sufficiently 
to  insure  proper  and  prompt  germina- 
tion of  the  seed.  There  should  be  a  fair- 
ly good  supply  of  moisture  at  seeding 
time  to  insure  and  even  gernimation. 
Usually  from  April  1  to  June  1  is  con- 
sidered the  planting  season,  depending 
upon  weather  conditions.  However, 
beets  may  be  planted  as  late  as  July  1, 
and  yet  get  a  fair  yield  of  beets  if  weath- 
er conditions  are  favorable.  Where  large 


Interior  view  of  Indiana's  sugar  beet  factory  at  Decatur,  Ind.    Over  13,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  were  manufactured  for  Indiana  consumers  last  year. 


into  the  soil.  The  soil  should  be  plowed 
in  the  fall  if  possible  and  usually  from 
6  to  9  inches  deep.  The  more  carefully 
the  soil  is  prepared  and  the  freer  it  is 
from  grass  and  weeds  the  less  will  be 
the  labor  and  expense  required  in  car- 
ing for  the  crops.  Discing,  harrowing  and 
dragging  are  usually  necessary  opera- 
tions in  order  to  have  the  seed  bed  in 
the  very  best  condition.  A  well  pre- 
pared seed  bed  is  a  sugar  beet  crop  half 
grown.  It  is  always  the  best  policy,  and 
the  only  one  to  recommend,  to  prepare 
the  seed  bed  thoroughly  before  seeding, 
rather  than  seeding  in  a  poorly  pre- 
pared seed  bed,  then  trying  to  get  the 
seed  bed  In  condition  all  during  the 
growing  season.  Weeds  are  always  less 
troublesome  in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed 
tliun  Is  a  poorly  prepared  one. 


areas  are  to  be  planted  to  beets,  it  is  best 
to  plant  in  small  plots  at  intervals  of 
from  5  to  7  days  in  order  that  the  beets 
will  not  all  be  ready  to  block  at  one 
time.  A  good  stand  of  beets  is  the  first 
requisite  for  a  profitable  beet  crop, 
hence  plenty  of  seed  should  be  used.  The 
beet  sugar  company  who  handles  the 
contract  furnishes  the  seed  at  a  fair 
price  to  the  grower.  Seed  is  worth  about 
15  cents  per  pound,  and  about  15  pounds 
of  seed  should  be  planted  per  acre.  The 
seed  should  be  drilled  continuous  in 
solid  rows  and  later  blocked  and  thinned 
to  insure  the  best  stand  of  beets.  The 
rows  should  be  20  inches  apart.  Best 
results  have  been  obtained  by  using  spe- 
cial beet  drills  for  planting.  The  seed 
should  be  covered  to  a  depth  from  about 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  only. 
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Generator  room  of  one  of  the  hydro- 
electric plants  which  supply  power 
to  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 


The  Power  of  Electricity 
in  Transportation 


Some  Advantages  of 
Railroad  Electrification 

Saving  the  Nation's  coal. 

Lower  maintenance  costs. 

Greater  reliability  and  fewer 
delays. 

Ability  to  haul  smoothly 
heavier  trains  at  higher 
speed. 

Operation  of  electric  locomo- 
tives unaffected  by  extreme 
cold. 

Ability  to  brake  trains  on 
descending  grades  by  re- 
turning power  to  the  trolley 


ELECTRICITY  has  leveled  out 
the  Continental  Divide.  The 
eteam  locomotive,  marvelous  asit  is 
after  a  century  ofdevelopment, can- 
not meet  all  of  the  present  demands 
for  transportation  facilities.  Its 
electric  rival  has  proved  to  be  far 
superior. 

On  the  mountain  divisions  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway— the  world's  greatest  elec- 
trification—giant electric  locomo- 
tives today  lift  an  ever  increasing 
freight  tonnage  over  the  mile-high 
Rockies  and  also  make  traveling 
clean  and  comfortable.  They  utilize 
the  abundant  energy  of  distant 
waterfalls  and  then,  by  returning 
some  of  this  power  to  the  trolley, 
safely  brake  the  trains  on  descend- 
ing grades.  And  their  capabilities 
are  not  impaired  by  excessively 
cold  weather  when  thesteam  engine 
is  frozen  and  helpless.. 


Electricity  is  the  power  which 
drives  the  trains  of  New  York 
City's  subway  and  elevated  sys- 
tems. It  operates  the  locks  and 
tows  the  ships  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  propels  the  Navy's  lat 
est  super-dreadnaught,  the  New 
Mexico.  Electric  mine  locomotives 
have  replaced  the  slow-moving 
mule  and  the  electric  automobile 
has  also  come  to  do  an  important 
service.  Such  achievements  were 
made  possible  by  the  extensive 
research  and  manufacturing  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Electric 
Company, 

Electricity  has  become  the  uni- 
versal motive  power.  It  has  con- 
tributed efficiency  and  comfort  to 
every  form  ol  transportation  service 
and  in  this  evolution  General  Elec- 
tric apparatus  has  played  a  large 
part— from  mighty  electric  locomo- 
tives to  the  tiny  lamp  for  the  auto- 
mobile. 


General  Office 
Schenectady;  N.Y. 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities 
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As  soon  as  the  beets  are  up  enough 
so  that  the  rows  can  be  seen  plainly, 
they  should  be  cultivated.  It  is  always 
easier  to  kill  weeds  while  they  are  young 
than  after  they  have  been  allowed 
to  get  a  start.  Blocking  and  thinning 
should  follow  closely  the  first  cultiva- 
tion. Any  delay  in  these  operations  will 
cause  a  decided  decrease  in  yield  of 
beets.  They  should  be  blocked  and 
thinned  so  that  there  is  one  beet  at  reg- 
ular intervals  of  from  9  to  12  inches  in 
the  row.  These  operations  are  usually 
done  by  contract  laborers  who  have  had 
previous  experience  in  the  work  and  who 
are  furnished  by  the  beet  sugar  com- 
pany to  the  grower  at  a  reasonable  con- 
tract price  and  who  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  company's  field  man  in 
charge  of  that  particular  territory. 
Quite  often  the  grower  wishes  to  perform 
this  work  with  his  own  labor.  This  is 
usually  satisfactory  if  the  grower  has 
sufficient  labor  to  perform  the  work  at 
the  proper  time.  After  the  beets  have 
been  blocked  and  thinned  they  should 


have  frequent  cultivations  all  during  the 
growing  season.  There  should  be  at 
least  five  cultivations  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  as  many  more  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  field  in  good  condi- 
tion. Of  course  the  number  of  cultiva- 
tions necessary  will  depend  upon  the 
weather  conditions  and  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  first  few  cultivations.  In 
order  to  keep  the  rows  free  from  weeds, 
hoeing  is  usually  necessary,  and  two  hoe- 
ings  will  usually  keep  most  of  the  weeds 
out  of  the  rows.  This  operation  is  also 
usually  done  by  contract  labor,  but  may 
be  done  by  the  grower.  The  special 
beet  cultivators  should  be  used  for  the 
cultivating  as  they  are  equipped  with 
the  proper  accessories  for  cultivating 
sugar  beets,  A  roller,  or  a  culti-packer 
should  be  used  while  the  beets  are  young 
to  keep  the  soil  firm  and  to  keep 
the  beets  growing  in  the  ground  rather 
than  above  the  ground.  The  use  of  these 
implements  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  should  be  used  with 
judgment. 


Home  Curing  of  Meats—Pork 

General  Methods 


DRYING.— This  is  not  only  the  old- 
est method  of  preserving  foods, 
but  it  is  the  simplest.  While 
drying  is  better  adapted  to  the  curing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  it  is  to  meats, 
yet  meats  are  often  shredded  and  dried 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Drying  meats 
should  only  be  practiced  where  there  is 
little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
meat  will  spoil  before  it  becomes  dry 
enough.  It  is  never  advisable  to  attempt 
to  preserve  meats  by  this  method  in  cities 
where  there  is  great  danger  of  bacteria. 
Dried  meat  maintains  all  of  its  nutritive 
properties,  but  it  is  not  easily  digested  on 
account  of  the  toughened  tissues.  This 
product  is  not  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  this  fact  also  works  against  its  ex- 
tensive use. 

Smoking. — The  custom  of  smoking 
meats  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
habit  of  Huspending  meat  near  the  flre- 
])la(;o  in  the  dwelling.  The  meat  became 
Raturated    with    iho.   creosote   from  the 


smoke,  which  gave  it  an  agreeable  taste 
and  aided  in  its  keeping  qualities.  The 
creosote  was  formed  by  the  burning  of 
the  wood,  and  the  smoke  closed  the  pores 
to  some  extent,  excluding  the  air  and 
proving  objectionable  to  insects.  Before 
meats  are  smoked  they  usually  undergo 
a  treatment  of  salt  and  sugar,  with  some- 
times a  small  amount  of  saltpetre  added 
to  modify  the  color,  composition  and  flav- 
or, and  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
meat.  Saltpetre  is  considered  injurious 
to  health  by  some  hygienists,  and  there- 
fore many  may  object  to  its  use.  It  is 
included  in  some  of  these  receipts  be- 
cause its  use  had  heretofore  been  custo- 
mary. 

Because  the  old  method  of  smoking 
meats  is  long  and  expensive,  a  cheaper 
and  quicker  way  has  come  into  practice 
rather  recently.  Directions  for  this  latter 
method  state  that  brine  is  soaked  into  the 
meat,  which  is  then  treated  with  "smok- 
Ine"  or  "liquid  smoke."    This  solution 
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The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  started  by  a  push  of  a  button,  and  runs 
on  kerosene.  One  gallon  of  kerosene  will  run  a  Litscher  Lite  Plant 
for  several  hours. 


The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  has  two  full  H.  P.  in  excess  of  its  dynamo 
requirements.  When  the  dynamo  is  idle,  four  H.  P.  are  at  your 
command  for  running  any  belt  driven  farm  machinery.  In  other 
words  the  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  a 
stationary  power  plant  combined. 

Litscher  Lite  will  operate  electrically  or  by  belt  transmission  any 
labor-saving  device  in  house  or  barn. 

The  Varney  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

(incorporated) 

DISTRIBUTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

I N  D I  AN  APOL I  S.-EV  ANSV I LLE 
SEND  TO  DEPT.  P.  A.  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SPECIFICATION  SHEET— FREE 
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may  be  purchased  from  a  local  druggist. 

Liquid  Smoke  Method. — 200  pounds  of 
meat,  4  quarts  of  coarse  salt,  1  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  1  ounce  of  saltpetre,  1  quart 
of  warm  water  and  pound  of  ground 
pepper. 

Dissolve  the  salepetre  in  the  water, 
add  salt  and  sugar,  and  mix  well.  Rub 
this  mixture  into  :-the  meat,  and  lay  on  a 
bench  in  a  cold  place  for  fourteen  days. 
Then  apply  the  liquid  smoke  with  a  brush, 
dry  well,  and  in  a  few  days  paint  the  meat 
again  with  the  liquid.  Hang  up,  and  when 
thoroughly  dry  wrap  the  meat  in  heavy 
brown  paper  and  then  in  a  clean  flour 
sack. 

Much  time  is  saved  by  using  the  above 
recipe,  but  the  meat  which  has  been 
cured  in  the  old  fashioned  smoke-house  Is 
much  finer  in  flavor  and  texture.  Smoke- 
houses are  still  in  use  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  The  meat  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  smoke  until  it  has  been 
properly  cured  and  drained. 

Curing  in  Brine  and  Dry  Salting. — Cur- 
ing should  begin  as  soon  as  the  meat  is 
cold  and  while  it  is  still  fresh.  Frozen 
meats  should  not  be  salted,  as  the  action 
of  the  frost  will  prevent  proper  penetra- 
tion of  the  salt  and  uneven  curing  will 
result. 

Pure  water,  salt,  sugar  and  saltpetre 
are  all  the  ingredients  needed  for  ordin- 
ary curing  of  meat.  Meat  may  be  packed 
in  large  earthen  jars  or  in  clean  barrels, 
tight  enough  to  prevent  leakage.  The 
barrel  or  jar  may  be  used  again  and 
again  unless  meat  has  spoiled  in  it.  These 
vessels  should  always  be  scalded  thor- 
oughly each  time  before  packing  fresh 
meat  into  them. 

Brine-cured  meats  are  best  for  farm  use, 
for  the  reason  that  a  suitable  place  for 
dry-curing  is  not  usually  obtainable.  It 
is  also  less  trouble  to  pack  the  meat  in  a 
barrel  and  pour  on  a  brine  than  to  go  over 
it  three  or  four  times  to  rub  in  the  salt. 
The  brining  method  also  gives  better  pro- 
tection from  insects  and  vermin.  Trouble 
is  sometimes  experienced  in  keeping 
brine,  but  If  pure  water  is  used  and 
directions  are  followed  in  making  the 
brine  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  it  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  During  warm  weather  brine  should 
be  closely  watched.    If  it  becomes  "ropy" 


it  should  be  boiled  or  more  brine  made. 
A  cool,  moist  cellar  is  the  best  place  for 
brine-curing.  Dry-curing  may  be  done 
successfully  in  a  cellar  also,  though  even 
more  moisture  is  needed  to  effect  a 
thorough  cure.  The  cellar  should  be  dark 
and  tight  enough  to  prevent  flies  and 
vermin  from  damaging  the  meat.  When 
meats  which  have  been  cured  in  brine 
are  boiled  the  shrinkage  is  greater  than 
those  which  have  been  cured  by  dry-salt- 
ing, i 
Preserving  Pork. 

Plain  Salt  Pork. — Rub  each  piece  of 
meat  with  flne  common  salt  and  pack 
closely  in  a  barrel.  Let  stand  over  night. 
The  next  day  weight  out  ten  pounds  of 
salt  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  to  each 
100  pounds  of  meat  and  dissolve  in  four 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  Pour  this  brine 
over  the  meat  when  cold,  cover,  and  weigh 
down  to  keep  it  under  the  brine. 

How  to  Cure,  Smoke,  and  Keep  Hams, 
Shoulders  and  Bacon. — Meat  cannot  be 
safely  cured  if  it  has  any  animal  heat 
in  it. 

Salting. — No  sugar  and  no  saltpetre  are 
used  in  this  recipe.  A  hanging  pew,  box, 
or  cask  may  be  used  for  packing  salted 
pork.  First,  place  a  layer  of  salt  and 
pepper  on  the  bottom  of  the  pew  or  box, 
then  the  pieces  of  meat,  skin  down,  salt- 
ing the  top  heavily;  then  another  layer, 
skin  down,  salting  it,  and  so  on,  covering 
every  particle  of  the  meat,  sides,  ends 
and  top  with  salt.  When  done  the  meat 
will  look  like  a  pile  of  salt.  Hams, 
shoulders  and  bacon  are  salted  in  this 
manner  and  allowed  to  stand  three  or  four 
weeks,  according  to  the  weather.  If  it 
is  very  cold  it  takes  a  longer  period.  If 
the  weather  turns  warm,  shorten  the 
period,  but  endeavor  to  cure  the  meat  in 
a  room  that  will  average  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees,  if  possible.  If  during  cur- 
ing the  salt  becomes  crusted,  overhaul 
the  meat,  rub  the  salt  in  thoroughly  by 
hand,  and  pack  it  back  In  the  same  salt. 
When  the  meat  has  remained  in  the  salt 
for  the  proper  time,  remove  it,  wash  the 
meat  thoroughly  with  tepid  water,  scrub- 
bing it  with  a  brush  until  all  salt  is  re- 
moved from  the  outside,  then  hang  "as 
the  hog  walks" — shanks  down. 

Pickled  Hams  and  Bacon  In  Brine. — 
This  recipe  differs  from  the  one  given. 
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WHEN  asked  what  feature  in  the  Perfection  Milker  he  considered  most  valuable  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Yarter,  who  is  a  well  known  dairyman  in  his  State,  said  recently:  "With  the  use  of  the 
Perfection  we  milk  and  strip  fifty-four  cows  in  eighty  minutes,  and  yet  I  consider  the  greatest 
profit  derived  from  using  the  Perfection  is  not  so  much  in  the  time  it  saves  as  in  the  increased 
milk  flow.  We  surely  get  much  more  milk  with  the  machine  than  we  could  if  we  depended  on 
hired  help  to  do  all  the  milking  by  hand,  and  we  are  getting  a  much  better  quality  of  milk  too." 

The  Most  Profitable  Machine  on  the  Farm 

"I  have  gotten  more  benefit  for  each  dollar  put  into  my  Perfection  than  from  any  other 
machine  on  my  farm.  We  use  the  machine  twice  daily,  Summer  and  Winter,  while  we  only  use 
any  of  our  other  machines  a  few  weeks  during  the  year.  The  milker  helps  to  make  all  our 
other  machinery  more  valuable  by  giving  us  longer  days  to  use  it. 

"I  believe  the  Perfection  Milking  Machine  is  the  simplest,  easiest  to  keep  clean,  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  and  draws  the  milk  more  naturally  and  with  more  comfort  to  the  cows  than  any 
other  milking  machine  or  hand  milker  I  know  of." 

Send  For  Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 

Mr.  Yarter  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  satisfied  Perfection  owners.  What  the  Perfection  has 
done  on  his  farm,  it  will  do  on  yours.  Write  us  and  we'll  gladly  send  you  names  and  addresses 
of  owners  to  whom  you  can  write  yourself.  We'll  also  send  a  free  copy  of  "What  a  Dairyman 
Wants  to  Know"  the  great  book  which  answers  every  question  about  milking  machines.  Write 
today. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf. 
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in  that  it  calls  for  saltpetre  and  water. 
It  has  given  satisfaction  and  is  preferred 
by  some.  When  the  meat  Is  cold,  rub 
each  piece  with  salt  and  allow  it  to  drain 
over  night.  Then  pack  it  in  a  barrel 
with  the  hams  and  shoulders  in  the  bot- 
tom, using  the  strips  of  bacon  to  fill  in 
between  or  to  put  on  top.  Weigh  out  for 
each  100  pounds  of  meat  eight  pounds  of 
salt,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre.  Dissolve  all  in  four 
gallons  of  water,  and  cover  the  meat  with 
the  brine.  For  summer  use  it  will  be 
safest  to  boil  the  brine  before  using.  In 
that  case  it  should  be  thoroughly  cooled 
before  it  is  used.  For  winter  curing  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  brine.  Bacon 
strips  should  remain  in  this  brine  four 
to  six  weeks;  hams,  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Hams  and  bacon  cured  in  the  spring  will 
keep  right  through  the  summer  after 
they  are  smoked.  The  meat  will  be 
sweet  and  palatable  if  it  is  properly 
smoked,  and  the  flavor  will  be  good. 

Head  Cheese — Cut  a  hog's  head  into 
four  pieces.  Remove  the  brain,  ears,  skin, 
snout  and  eyes.  Cut  off  the  fattest  parts 
for  lard.  Put  the  lean  and  bony  parts 
to  soak  overnight  in  cold  water  in  order 
to  extract  the  blood  and  dirt.  When  the 
meat  is  cleaned,  put  it  over  the  fire  to 
boil,  using  water  enough  to  cover  it.  Boil 
until  the  meat  separates  readily  from  the 
bones.  Drain  off  the  liquor,  saving  a  part 
of  it  for  future  use.  Chop  the  meat  up 
finely  with  a  chopping  knife.  Return  it 
to  the  kettle  and  pour  on  enough  of  the 
liquor  to  cover  the  meat.  Let  it  boil 
slowly  for  fifteen  minutes  to  half  hour. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper  just 
before  removing  it  from  the  fire.  Turn 
into  a  shallow  pan  or  dish.  Cover  with  a 
piece  of  cheese  cloth  and  put  on  a  board 
with  a  weight  to  make  it  solid.  When 
cold  it  should  be  sliced  thinly  and  served 
without  further  cooking. 

Scrapple. — The  process  for  making  this 
article  of  food  is  like  that  for  head  cheese 
until  the  bones  are  removed  and  the  meat 
chopped.  When  the  liquor  Is  added,  re- 
turn the  pan  to  the  stove  and  boil.  Corn 
meal  is  then  stirred  In  until  the  contents 
are  as  thick  as  corn  meal  mush.  Stir  It 
constantly  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  set  it  back  on  the  stove  to  boil  slow 
for  an  hour.    When  it  is  done,  pour  It  in- 


to a  shallow  dish  to  mould.  Hot  grease 
poured  over  the  top  after  scrapple  is  put 
into  moulds  will  help  in  keeping  it.  When 
cold  it  is  sliced  in  thin  pieces  and  fried. 

Pickled  Pigs'  Feet.— Pigs*  feet  should 
be  thoroughly  scalded,  cleaned,  washed 
and  chilled,  and  cured  in  a  clean,  steri- 
lized wooden  vessel.  Strength  of  pickle 
depends  upon  length  of  time  it  is  to  be 
carried,  say  an  80  degree  pickle,  with  five 
ounces  of  saltpetre  per  100  pounds  of 
meat  for  shipment  in  ten  days,  a  100 
degree  pickle  for  five  days.  Some  curers 
use  in  addition  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
sugar  per  100  pounds  of  feet.  Pigs'  feet 
cured  by  this  method  will  be  white  and 
more  attractive  than  when  pickled  with 
spices. 

If  spices  are  used  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  cloves  tend  to  darken  the  feet. 
Curing  should  be  effected  in  a  clean 
wooden  receptacle,  using  clean  water  for 
each  batch. 

Trying  Out  Lard. — Only  the  best  of  fat 
should  be  used  for  choice  lard.  Leaf  fat 
is  the  best.  Leaf  lard  is  that  which  is 
made  from  the  leaf  fat  which  lies  around 
the  kidneys.  The  next  best  in  quality  is 
that  from  the  back,  and  the  poorest  qual- 
ity is  that  from  around  the  intestines. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lard  marketed  is 
obtained  by  melting  together  the  whole 
fat  except  the  leaf  fat.  The  back  strip 
of  the  side  also  makes  nice  lard,  as  do 
the  ham,  shoulder,  and  neck  trimmings. 
Fat  from  around  the  intestines  should 
never  be  mixed  with  the  leaf  and  back 
fat.  It  makes  a  strong-smelling  lard  and 
should  be  kept  before  trying  out,  as  they 
are  very  likely  to  stick  to  the  kettle  and 
get  scorched,  giving  an  unpleasant  fiavor 
to  the  lard.  When  preparing  the  fat  for 
trying,  cut  it  into  pieces  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  inches  square.  The  pieces 
should  be  nearly  equal  in  size  so  that 
they  will  try  out  in  about  the  same  itme. 
Fill  a  clean  kettle  about  three-fourths 
full,  and  put  in  a  quart  of  water  or,  if 
convenient,  a  quart  of  hot  lard.  One  or 
the  other  i  necessary  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  burning  before  the  heat  is  sufficient 
to  bring  out  the  grease.  Keep  the  kettle 
over  a  moderate  fire  until  the  cracklings 
aro  brown  and  light  enough  to  float.  Fre- 
(Continued  on  page  280) 
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SIX  TESTS  FOR  A  FARM  POWER-PLANT 

There  are  many  tractors,  but 
the  Moline  Tractor  is  Universal 


is  THE  ONLY 
FARM  POWER-PLANT 


Combining 


Exclusive  Features 


with        Indispensable  Results 


Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating,  \ 
harvesting  and  belt  work  \ 

One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor  / 
and  all  implements  t 

A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls  / 
of  tractor  and  implement  \ 

A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and  / 
implements  form  but  one  unit  S 

Operator  sees  all  his  work — "Foresight  is  / 
better  than  hind  sight"  \ 

Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  with 
operator  behind  the  work 


UTILITY  IS  NOT  SACRIFICED 

_  The  Power  of  a 

Correct  Principle 

The  principle  of  doing  all  §eld  oper- 
ations with  one  nnan  sitting  where  he 
can  watch  his  work  is  correct,  or  farm- 
ing has  always  been  done  backward, 
and  the  operator  would  always  have  ^, 
ridden  or  led  his  horses  instead  of 
driving  them. 


Means  No  duplication  by  horses 

Means  A  large  saving  in  labor 

Means  Great  ease  of  operation 

Means  Can  back  and  turn  short 

Means  Better  and  faster  work 

Means  Power  like  horses  are  used 

FOR  PRICE 


The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power  of  nine  big  horses  where 
the  horses,  stood — is  driven  just  like  horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  implements  just  like  horses  are  hitched. 


NOTE — If  decired  you  can  u*e  the  "drag  behind"  or 
horte  drawn  implements-you  now  have  with  the  Mo* 
line  Universal  the  saroe  as  with  otheftype*  of  tractors 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearett  branch  for  full  information. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Atlanta  .  Oklahoma  City 

New  Orleans      St.  Louis 

i2^a*  Pouehkeepsie,  N.  V 


Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 
Stoclttpn.  Cat. 


Branches  at: 

Spokane  Denver  Mi/ineapolj^s  Des  Moines  Columbui,  Ohio 

Portland  Kansas  City 

Salt  Lake  City  Omaha 


Bloomincton,  III. 
Indianapolis 


Jsekaon,  Mich, 
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Selecting  and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Hatching 

By  F.  C.  Stevenson,  '21 


IN  the  selection  of  eggs  for  hatching 
the  first  and  most  important  con- 
sideration is  the  selection  of  the 
parent  stock.  The  parent  stock  should 
be  of  strong  constitutional  vigor,  desir- 
able breeders,  and  normal  in  every  way. 
As  a  hen  is  usually  at  her  best  and  lays 
the  heaviest  eggs  during  her  first  hen 
season,  it  is  better  to  pick  the  parent 
stock  from  birds  of  this  age. 

The  eggs  which  are  held  for  hatching, 
from  the  selected  desirable  breeders, 
should  be  of  uniform  size,  should  weigh 
not  less  than  two  ounces  per  egg,  should 
be  of  uniform  color  and  shape,  and  be 
free  from  ridges  and  roughne^.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  eggs  set  be  the 
best  possible  in  every  characteristic,  be- 
cause the  size  of  the  chick  will  depend 
upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  egg,  and 
any  abnormality  in  the  egg  will  very 
likely  produce  an  individual,  if  a  pullet, 
which  will  lay  eggs  possesing  the  same 
abnormality. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  set  about  six 
eggs  for  each  pullet  brought  to  maturity, 
providing  the  vigor  of  the  parent  stock  is 
good,  and  a  greater  number  if  the  vigor 
of  the  parent  stock  is  not  so  good. 

The  hatchability  of  the  eggs  and  the 
vigor  of  the  chicks  is  influenced  very 
much  by  the  care  of  the  eggs  before  in- 
cubation. As  soon  as  the  egg  is  layed 
it  cools,  and  on  cooling  to  68°  F.  the  em- 
bryo ceases  to  grow  and  rests  in  a  dor- 
mant state  as  long  as  the  temperature 
stays  below  68°  F.  Ideal  conditions  for 
the  handling  of  the  eggs  would  be  for 
incubation  to  begin  before  the  egg  cools 
to  68°  F.,  but  as  this  is  impracticable  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  the  eggs  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  desirable  eggs  can 
be  selected.  The  period  for  which  the 
eggs  are  held  should  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  exceed  two  weeks,  as  this 
is  considered  the  limit  which  eggs  can  be 
h(3ld  under  conditions  that  will  give  the 
most  satisfactory  hatching  results. 

As  incubation  commences  at  any  tem- 
perature above  68°  F.  the  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing Hhould  bo  k(^pt  in  a  toniporature  bo- 


low  68°  F.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
eggs  gets  too  low,  bad  results  will  be  ob- 
tained, due  to  the  effects  of  chilling,  so  a 
temperature  only  a  few  degrees  below 
68°  F.  should  be  selected-  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  keeping  the  eggs 
in  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible  and 
between  55°  F.  and  65°  F.  A  cool  and 
well  ventilated  cellar  is  a  very  good  place 
for  holding  the  eggs. 

The  eggs  for  hatching  should  be  turned 
once  a  day  for  the  entire  time  they  are 
held.  This  turning  is  made  necessary 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  yolk  floats  in  the 
albumen  with  the  germ  spot  uppermost, 
and  if  left  laying  in  one  position  the  yolk 
gradually  rises  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  shell  membrane  and  the  germ  is 
killed.  If  the  egg  is  turned  frequently 
the  yolk  does  not  have  a  chance  to  rise 
through  the  albumen  on  any  one  side  and 
consequently  remains  normal. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  washing 
hatching  eggs  merely  to  remove  stains  or 
dirt.  This  should  be  avoided,  as  washing 
destroys  the  cuticle  of  the  egg  and  al- 
lows evaporation  to  take  place  more  rap- 
idly. If  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  disin- 
fect purchased  eggs,  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  chick  diseases  which  are  carried 
by  germs  on  the  shells,  the  eggs  may  be 
dipped  in  92  per  cent,  alcohol  or  in  a 
two  to  three  percent  solution  of  a  stand- 
ard stock  dip.  The  eggs  should  not  be 
wiped  after  the  dipping  as  this  what  de- 
stroys the  damp  cuticle.  This  dipping  is 
unnecesary  when  it  is  certain  that  the 
eggs  came  from  a  good  healthy  flock. 


Are  you  an  Agriculturist?  If  not, 
why  not  now? 


It  is  quite  generally  known  that  ether 
is  superior  to  gasoline  or  benzine  for 
cleaning  textile  fabrics. 


If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  incubator 
do  not  lose  any  time.  Delays  in  receipt 
of  goods  are  almost  inevitable  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  To  be  sure  of  having  the 
machine  wlien  you  need  it,  place  your 
order  at  on{;e. 
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CASE  10-20 
Kerosene  Tractor 


Look  for  the 
EAGLE 
Our  Trade  Mark 


CASE  20-40 
Kerosene  Tractor 


NOTE:  V/e  want  the  pub- 
lic to  know  that  our  plows 
and  harrows  are  NOT  the 
Case  plows  and  harrows 
made  by  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plow  Works  Co. 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE COMPANY  desires  to  have  it  known  that  it  is  not 
now  and  never  has  been  interested  in,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected or  affiliated  with  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  or  the 
IV allia  Tractor  Company,  or  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  IVorks  Co. 

The  Case  Line  Offers 
Choice  of  Required 
Power  and  Capacity 

KEROSENE  TRACTORS 

The  Case  10-18  Tractor  drives  20x28  Thresher 
with  Windstacker,  Feeder  and  Grain  Handler ; 
No.  12  Case  Silo  Filler  with  40  ft.  blower  pipe  ; 
17x22  Hay  Baler;  will  pull  2-bottom  plow,  6  to 
8  inches  deep,  depending  on  soil  and  field  con- 
ditions ;  8  ft.  double  action  Disc  Harrow ;  22  shoe 
Grain  Drill ;  two  6  ft.  Binders, 

The  Case  10-20  Tractor  drives  22x36  Thresher 
and  full  equipment,  pulls  3-bottom  plow  under 
favorable  conditions ;  other  machinery  requir- 
ing similar  power. 

The  Case  15-27  Tractor  drives  26x46  Thresher 
with  Feeder  and  Windstacker ;  three  14  in.  plows 
in  hard  plowing,  or  four  under  favorable  condi- 
tions ;  10  ft.  double-action  Disc  Harrow ;  two  7 
ft.  Binders,  etc. 

The  Case  22-40  Tractor  drives  32x54  Thresher 
with  Windstacker,  Feeder  and  Grain  Handler ; 
No.  20  Case  Silo  Filler  with  40  ft.  blower  pipe  ; 
four  14  in.  plows  in  hard  ground  or  five  under 
favorable  conditions ;  battery  of  Grain  Drills  or 
Harrows. 

The  Case  20-40  Tractor  will  handle  belt  and 
drawbar  jobs  similar  to  22-40.  , 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 
also  builds : 

Double  Disc  Harrows  for  use  with  tractors 
Grand  Detour  Plows,  all  sizes  and  for  all 
soils  and  conditions 
Threshing  Machines, — six  sizes 
Hay  Balers,— two  sizes 
Silo  Fillers,— three  sizes 
Koad  Graders, — three  sizes 
Steam  Tractors,— eight  sizes 
Rock  Crushers,— two  sizes 
Steam  Road  Rollers, — two  sizes 

Booklets,  describing  and  illustrating  any  prod* 
UCts  above  mentioned,  furnished  on  request. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.,  CB-2  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1 842 
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THE  OAKES 
ELECTRIC  HEN 


Incubator  and  Hover— two  machines  in  one. 

The  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  hatching 
device. 

Every  machine  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  showing  our  complete  line  of 
supplies  for  Poultrymen. 

THE  OAKES  MFG.  CO. 

355  Dearborn  Street  TIPTON,  INDIANA 

EASTERN  OFFICE: 
The  L.  R.  Oakes  Co.,   238  W.  28th  St.,    New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 
will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 


A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 


Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.   Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 

Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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Alunmi  and  Local 


THE  NEW  HORSE  BARN 

The  horse  barn  was  completed  in  July, 
1919,  and  is  now  in  use.  It  is  constructed 
of  brick  with  a  tile  roof  and  concrete 
floors.  The  front  part  of  the  building  is 
94  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide  and  two 
stories  high.  There  are  two  wings  ex- 
tending back  from  either  end  of  the  front 
portion.  These  are  72  feet  long  and  41 
feet  wide,  between  which  is  a  large  well 
lighted  judging  building  with  tan  bark 
floor.  The  building  contains  28  single 
stalls,  12  double  stalls,  and  will  accommo- 
date from  40  to  50  horses.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  building  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  feed  rooms,  wash  rooms  and  office. 


DEAN  BENJAMIN. 

With  the  resignation  of  Dean  Ben- 
jamin, not  only  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, but  the  University  as  a  whole  sees 
the  passing  of  a  man  who  has  labored  well 
in  the  interests  of  Purdue.  Dean  Benja- 
min came  to  Purdue  in  1907,  with  a  wealth 
Of  engineering  knowledge  gained  through 
wide  study  and  practical  experience.  His 
resignation  is  to  take  effect  in  1921. 
Known  every  where  as  "a  practical  engi- 
heer,  a  keen  thinker,  and  a  man  who  has 


loved  his  profession  as  an  engineer"  Dean 
Benjamin,  since  being  here  has  done 
much  to  place  Purdue  near  the  top,  in  the 
long  list  of  engineering  schools  and  to  ac- 
quaint men  in  the  industrial  world  with 
our  University. 


R.  R.  Jamison,  '19,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Durnall,  of  Marshallton,  Pa.,  were  mar- 
ried December  18  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  by 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Walker.  Mr.  Jamison  was 
a  very  active  student  in  University  ac- 
tivities while  in  the  University,  and  is 
now  associate  editor  of  Sharpies  News- 


NEW  INSTRUCTOR  ON  ATHLETIC 
STAFF 

Mr.  M.  L.  Clevett  comes  to  Purdue  with 
an  enviable  record,  having  been  a  suc- 
cessful athletic  director  at  Attoma,  Iowa, 
South  Park,  Chicago,  Culver  Military 
Academy  and  Carlisle  Indian  School. 
During  the  war  he  was  athletic  director 
of  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Crane, 
Allentown,  Pa.  He  comes  to  Purdue  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 
Clevett  will  give  special  attention  to  in- 
termural  sports,  swimming,  boxing,  and 
gymnastic  classes,  which  any  student  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  enter. 


T>i<;  iM'W  b«>«-f  rattle  harii.    A  in<i(l«'l  of  eiriririic.v  und  Hiiiiita(i«»ii.     i\Ia.v  it  l>«>  tli«>  lioine  of 
inuiiy  fiiturw  Merry  iMoiiarcliH'  uml  Fyviu  KniK>itH'. 
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TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR 


**  Wheels  on  a  track  -  the  Cletrac  way -take  less  power" 


WATCH  THE  CLETRAC 

Make  it  a  point  to  see  a  Cletrac  in  action  somewhere. 

Watch  it  turn  the  brown  furrows — plowing  faster — doing  better 
work.  Light-footed,  but  powerful,  the  Cletrac  easily  pulls  a 
double  disc  and  a  seeder  over  the  mellowed  seed  bed — never 
"digs  in,"  never  ''wallows" — doesn't  pack  the  soil. 

Up  hill  and  down,  over  wet,  sticky  ground  or  light,  sandy 
soil,  the  small,  compact,  powerful  Cletrac  crawls  sturdily  on — 
riding  on  its  own  metal  tracks. 

Watch  it  in  the  hay  field  and  the  harvest  field  or  running  ditches,  pulling 
stumps,  sawing  wood,  filling  silos — any  hard  job  is  a  Cletrac  job. 

You'll  want  to  know  why  progressive  farmers  are  choosing  the  Cletrac. 
Write  for  the  booklet  "Selecting  a  Tractor" 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World 
19123  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  New  International 
Challenges  Your  Criticism! 


Anything  Missing  in  This  List? 

1.  Roller  Bearings — Roller  bearings  at  seven  points — the  only  spreader  so 
equipped. 

2.  Double  Ratchet  Drive — Walking  beam  transmission  from  main  axle  ec- 
centric and  extra  large  ratchet  wheel  give  easy,  strong,  steady  feed.  Box 
tapered  to  eliminate  friction  on  box  sides.    Six  feed  speeds. 

3.  Oscillating  Front  Axle — Auto-type,  permitting  short  turn.  No  pole  whip- 
ping. 

4.  Power;  Both  Wheels — Power  is  transmitted  from  both  ends  of  the  rear 
axle — beaters  and  wide-spread  driven  from  one  wheel  and  the  manure 
feed  from  the  other. 

5.  Wheels  Track — Rear  wheels  track  with  the  front  wheels,  lightening  draft. 

6.  Tight  Bottom — There  is  no  clogging,  jamming  apron,  because  the  spreader 
has  a  tight  bottom.    Spreads  anything, 

7.  Two  Beaters — Two  all-steel  beaters  with  chisel-pointed  square  teeth  work 
from  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  load. 

8.  Wide-Spread — The  spiral  behind  the  beaters  gives  the  manure  a  third 
beating,  and  spreads  it  finely  and  uniformly  beyond  the  wheels. 

9.  All-Steel  Main  Frame — Wood  box  sides  hold  only  the  load. 

For  complete  descriptive  information  address 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

Chicago  USA 
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CORN  CLUB  WINNERS 

Steuben  County,  Preston  Moody. 
Blackford  County,  Chas.  Clamme,  Jr. 
Union  County,  Hubert  Jones. 
Lawrence  County,  Gilbert  May. 
Jefferson  County,  Paul  Holcroft. 
Preston  Moody  is  the  winner  of  the 
state. 


ALPHA  ZETA  INITIATION 

The  fall  initiation  of  Alpha  Zeta  was 
held  Wednesday,  December  17,  1919. 
This  is  somewhat  later  than  usual  but  it 
was  thought  wise  to  hold  it  later  because 
of  other  activities  of  some  of  the  pledges 
that  could  not  be  interrupted.  Eight  men 
were  initiated,  five  seniors  and  three  jun- 
iors. They  were  H,  L.  Bundy  '20,  J.  L. 
Fausset  '20,  H.  W.  King  '20,  O.  R.  Riggs 
'20,  E.  F.  Ripley  '20,  H.  R.  Hofford  '21, 
A.  K.  Mackey  '21,  and  R.  F.  Meade  '21. 


FARMERS  BANQUET  IN  PURDUE 
ARMORY 

During  Farmers'  week  at  Purdue,  Jan- 
uary 12-16,  the  farmers  held  a  very  ex- 
tensive banquet  in  the  Purdue  Armory. 
Dean  Stanley  Coulter  acted  as  toastmas- 
ter  and  in  his  speech  stated  that  the 
church,  the  home,  and  the  school  are  the 
great  fundamentals  of  social  peace.  Pro- 
fessor T.  F.  Moran  also  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  and  explained  that  the 
present  unrest  was  a  common  movement 
that  followed  every  war  and  that  we 
needed  to  thoroughly  Americanize  our 
own  Americans  as  well  as  foreigners.  Dr. 
Allen  B.  Philputt,  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  spoke 
on  "Citizenship,"  whose  talk  was  also 
much  appreciated  by  the  farmers. 


The  beef  cattle  barn  was  completed 
December,  1919,  and  serves  a  purpose 
that  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
a  frame  structure  with  tile  roof,  stucco 
finish,  and  concrete  and  clay  floors.  The 
main  building  is  92  feet  by  65  feet  with 
wings  on  either  side  that  are  68  feet  by 
34  feet-  This  building  contains  65  single 
stalls  and  20  box  stalls.  The  feed  and 
storage  rooms,  grain  elevator  and  grind- 
ing machinery,  scales,  and  the  hirg(» 
space  for  hay  and  other  roughages  niak(!K 
the    barn    a    very    desirable  structure. 


There  are  also  two  16  feet  by  59  feet 
silos  built  in  connection  with  this  struc- 
ture. Light,  ventilation  and  sanitation 
are  factors  that  are  well  taken  care  of, 
and  the  building  as  a  whole  is  very  satis- 
factory. 


The  first  prize  ham  at  the  Ham  and 
Bacon  Show  held  at  Purdue  during  the 
Farmers'  week  was  exhibited  by  Elmer 
P.  Cutsinger,  of  Edinburg.  This  ham  was 
sold  at  auction  January  16  for  $1.05  per 
pound.  The  11  pound  ham  sold  for  $11.55. 

The  first  prize  bacon  was  also  exhibit- 
ed by  Mr.  Cutsinger  and  sold  for  $1.14 
per  pound. 


FIVE  ACRE  CORN  CONTEST  WORK  IN 
INDIANA. 

(Continued  from  page  247) 
tions.  These  are  fundamentals  for  in- 
creasing corn  yields.  Ear-to-row  breed- 
ing plots  have  been  held  in  connection 
with  the  Five  Acre  work  in  some  sections 
with  the  viewpoint  of  planting  their  Five 
Acre  plots  the  following  years  from  the 
ear-to-row  corn. 

County  meetings  will  be  held  this  win- 
ter and  spring  at  which  time  these  prin- 
cipal factors  in  corn  improvement  will  be 
discussed  and  methods  worked  out  by  the 
farmer  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  in- 
crease his  yield  the  following  year. 


GENERAL  FARM  RECORDS. 

(Continued  from  page  250) 
The  records  described  above  also  en- 
able a  person  to  make  his  income  tax 
report  with  greatest  ease.  Two  methods 
of  reporting  the  farm  income  for  taxa- 
tion are  in  use.  A  farmer  ftiay  report 
the  difference  between  the  cash  sales 
and  expenses  without  regard  to  inven- 
tories or  the  inventories  may  be  included. 
By  the  first  system  the  aggregate  income 
for  a  period  of  years  is  correct,  but  the 
distribution  of  the  income  from  year  to 
year  is  often  wrong.  As  an  example,  a 
person  may  hold  over  his  1918  crop  and 
sell  it  and  his  1919  crop  during  1919. 
Both  would  then  be  reported  as  income 
for  the  same  year  which  might  bring  the 
income  up  high  enough  so  that  it  would 
])('  taxed,  while  if  the  1918  wheat  had 
l)(UMi  credited  to  the  1918  buainosa  dur- 
ing which  year  it  was  really  produced, 
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mm 


John  Deere  Full  Line 

of  Farm  Implements 

Binders 

Hay  Loaders 

Buggies 

Hay  Presses 

Corn  &  Cotton 

Hay  Rakes 

Planters 

Hay  Stackers 

Corn  Shellers 
Cultivators: 

Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 

Alfalfa 

Mowers 

Walking 

Plows: 

Riding 
Two-row 

Walking 

Feed  Mills 

Wheel 

Grain  Drills 

Tractor 

Grain  Elevators 
Harrows: 
Disc 

Stalk  Cutters 

Wagons 

Drag 

Farm  Engines 

Spring  Tooth 

Farm  Tractors 

Get  Full  Performance 
from  Farm  Implements 


Your  farm  implements,  taken  all 
together,  form  a  great  crop-making 
machine,  each  part  of  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  other.  The  whole  is 
no  better  than  the  poorest  implement 
in  it. 

Poor  seed-bed  making  by  an  infer- 
ior plow,  for  instance,  will  make  it 
impossible  for  your  planter  and  cul- 
tivator to  give  the  profit  that  they 
should  give. 

Likewise,  inaccurate  planting  will 
lessen  the  returns  from  the  best  of 
seed  beds  and  thorough  cultivation. 

And  a  cultivator  that  will  not  de- 
stroy weeds  and  conserve  moisture 
without  injuring  the  crop  plants  cuts 
the  profit  from  the  use  of  your  other 
implements. 

Get  full  performance  from  every 
one  of  your  implements. 


You  can  do  that  by  specializing  in 
the  use  of  John  Deere  implements. 

There  is  a  John  Deere  implement 
or  machine  for  practically  every 
farming  operation.  Look  over  the 
list  above.  These  implements  are  the 
product  of  83  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  farmers  in  all  sections.  They  are 
built  to  maintain  the  long-established 
John  Deere  reputation  for  giving  the 
user  the  greatest  final  returns  on  his 
investment. 

When  you  leave  school  and  start  to 
farming  for  yourself,  make  your 
John  Deere  dealer's  store  the  gate- 
way to  an  especially  satisfactory  in- 
vestment— a  John  Deere  implement 
for  every  one  of  your  farming  op- 
erations. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 

mi 
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Natco  Dairy  Barns 
Are  Warm  in  Winter 

NATCO  barns  are  warm  in  winter, 
yet  cool  in  summer.  They  provide 
year-round  comfort  for  your  cows.  More 
comfort  in  the  stable  means  more  milk  in 
the  pail  —  more  money  in  the  bank. 

The  hollow  spaces  in  a  glazed  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  wall  provide  a  blanket  of  still  air  through 
which  heat,  cold  or  dampness  will  not  pass. 

And  the  cost?  Perhaps  a  little  more  at  first,  but  far  less 
m  the  end  than  tor  other  construction.  The  saving  in 
insurance  and  upkeep  will  repay  the  added  investment 
within  a  few  years.      All  further  savings  are  clear  profit. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  our  book,  "  Natco  on 
the  Farm,"  will  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Write  for  it 
today — no  charge. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  prices 
on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1221  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution. 


Section  of  Natco 
Wall  shoo)  ipg 
still  air  spaces. 


Barn  and  SHos  on 
farm  of  D  Ray- 
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Manufacturers  of 


Indiana  Farm  Wagons, 
Farm  Trucks  and 
Extra  Boxes 


State  Agents  For 

Master  Trucks 

IV2  to  5  Ton  Capacity 

Winton  and  Scripps-Booth 
Six  Cylinder  Automobiles 

Write  For  Prices 


The  Indiana  Wagon 
Company 


South  Street  and  Belt  Railway,  LaFayette,  Indiana 
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DAN  W.  TIBBS 


HARLEY  R.  DRAKE 


JOHNSON.  TIBBS  &  BRAKE 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 


Indianapolis  Union  Stock  Yards 

United  States  Food  Administration  License  No.  U-1876. 

Rooms  1  and  3  Exchange  Bldg.      Both  Long  Distance  Phones  1866. 
Night  Phones— Irvington  264,  Belmont  2668. 

D.  W.  Tibbs,  Hogs.  "Scott"  Kelly,  Wagon  Hogs.  H.  R.  Drake,  Office. 

J.  R.  Wilhite  and  A.  W.  Wade,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep 


^urpee's 


I 


Seed 
Gro 


V 


W.  Atio«  Durpeo'do       W.Atlee  Burpee  Co., 

Sard  Oft,w«ra    Pli, !.>,(, iphii,   '     i'         S«»d  Groworo  Philft(l«(,iKja 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1920 
The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


BURPEE'S  Annual 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete 
guide  to  the  vegetable  and 
flower  garden.  It  fully  de- 
scribes Burpee  Quality  Seeds 
with  a  hundred  of  the  finest 
vegetables  and  flowers  illustrat- 
ed in  the  colors  of  nature.  If 
you  are  interested  in  gardening, 
Burpee's  Annual  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Grower*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

A.  &  C.  Stone  and  Lime  Co. 

GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA.  RIDGEVILLE,  INDIANA 

General  Office 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:    KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS>  MO. 
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the  income  would  not  be  high  enough 
either  year  to  be  taxed.  The  most  satis- 
factory method  is  therefore  the  inventory 
method.  The  simple  financial  records  of 
cash  receipts  and  expenses  with  inven- 
tories as  mentioned  above  are  all  that 
are  required  for  such  a  report. 

A  farm  record  book  designed  for  keep- 
ing records  of  this  kind  has  been  pre- 
pared and  printed  by  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  most  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Colleges.  Such  a  book  has  been 
available  in  Indiana  for  the  past  four 
years.  About  30,000  copies  have  been 
distributed  largely  through  the  banks  of 
the  state  for  use  during  1920.  Addi- 
tional books  are  being  distributed  at  cost 
from  the  Extension  Department,  Purdue 
University. 


BASKETBALL  RESULTS 


Purdue  27 

Purdue  51 

Purdue  19 

Purdue  22 

Purdue  34 

Purdue  31 

Purdue  42 

Purdue  27 

Purdue  35 


Em-Roes   24 

New  Castle   16 

C.  of  C.'s   13 

K.  of  C.'s   27 

Wabash   38 

Illinois   33 

Notre  Dame   19 

Indianapolis   14 

Ohio  State   37 


We  hated  to  give  up  the  game  at  Ur- 
bana  when  Lambert's  battling  five  came 
out  with  the  short  end  of  the  score  33-31 
after  leading  during  the  entire  first  half. 
The  team  deserves  credit  for  a  hard 
fought  battle  with  one  of  the  best  teams 
in  the  conference. 


Ditching  and  Soil 

Washing  Problems  Solved 


1ET  me  show  you  how  to  solve  the  drainage,  irri- 
.  gation  and  soil  washing  problems  at  low  cost. 
I'll  show  you  how  two  men  can  now  do  more 
ditch  work  than  100  men  by  old  methods.   This  is 
the  year  to  save  labor  and  do  this  work  swiftly  and 
efficiently.    I'll  show  you  the  way.    Write  for  the 
new  book  that  tells  the  story. 

Farm 
Ditcher, 
Terracer 
&  Grader 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  for  open  drain- 
:e,  irrigation  or  tile  any  depth  down  to 
4  feet,  leaves  smooth,  hard  sides.  Also  use 
it  for  back-filling  tile  ditches  and  holes.  Per- 
machine  for  cleaning  old  weed-clogged 
ditches.    All  steel — reversible  to  throw 
either  side.   Adjustable  for  narrow 
or  wide  cut.   No  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  fix.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Farm  Terracing 

Builds  farm  terraces  which  stop  washing:  of  soil  on  rollingr  aiii 
hillside  land  and  hold  the  water  where  it  should  remain;  reclaims 
abandoned  washed  land;  throws  up  dikes  and  levees;  trrades 
roads;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry;  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes; 
large  size  fine  for  tractor.    Needed  on  every  farm. 

Get  Your  Farm  in  Shape 

Ohiiricc  of  n  lirofimt!  f  o  niako  bijj  money  the  lu'xt  fivo 
yciirH.   Hero  iH  crop  iiinnnuioo  at  n  low  cost .  Writo 
nnd  find  out  how  to  mHk<!  hit?  cropnpurc.  New  freo 
book  on  (Irainaifo,  irriKation  and  torracinjr.  Writo 
lor  this  and  our  proposition.  A<l<lrrss  W.  A.  Steele,  Trcs. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  232,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


Book 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
POULTRY  CLUBS 


To  secure  good  results  you  must  be  well  in- 
formed, be  practical. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  will  succeed  with  their 
flocks,  and  learn  money-making  methods  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  given  by  reading  the 


Read  our  instructions  regarding  the  care  of  your 
flocks. 

Send  your  subscriptions  today. 
Indiana's  oldest  and  best  poultry  journal. 
Price  one  year  50c,  three  years  $1.00. 


POULTRY 
JOURNAL 


Address— 252  East  Washington  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Smoke  Your  Own 
Meats 

IN  THE 

EUREKA 

Portable  Smoke  House 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing,  smoking 
and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and  fish  become  practical 
and  easy. 

It  is  compact  and  can  be 
taken  through  an  ordinary  door. 
Made  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from 
two-hog  capacity  on  up. 

Can  be  operated  from  chim- 
ney same  as  stove  and  requires 
very  little  attention.  Smoke 
goes  through  an  air-cooled  radi- 
ator before  reaching  meat,  and 
can  not  overheat. 

Glass  doors,  to  watch  oper- 
ation, absolutely  fireproof,  com- 
plies with  all  fire  insurance 
laws,  saves  money  and  does  the 
work  very  satisfactorily. 

"Write  today  for  circular 
explaining  the  greatest  common  sense  smoke  house  built  right 
here  in  Indiana. 

Guaranteed  by  manufacturer  for  at  least  20  years.  We 
have  some  desirable  territory  open  for  live  dealers  and  agents 
in  Indiana. 

O.  K.  SLATER 


491/2  SOUTH  DELAWARE  ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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This  is  the  Tractor  for  which  the 
farmer  has  been  waiting. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

FOR  THE 

HOLTON  TRACTOR 


Plows  built  into  the  machine. 
Plows  square  corners,  finishing  field  as 
you  go  along. 

Can't  rear  up  in  front. 

One  man  machine  for  all  purposes. 

Economical,  simple,  moderate  priced. 


ITS  STOCK  A  PRIME  INVESTMENT.   LIMITED  AMOUNT 
NOW  BEING  OFFERED 


THE  HOLTON  TRACTOR  CO. 

3537  East  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Cesspool  and  Stream  Pol- 
lution Now  Stopped 

A  Septic  Tank  That  Never  Needs  To 
Be  Cleaned  Out. 


DESTROYS  ALL  SEWAGE. 


Several  years  ago  an  Indianapolis  man- 
ufacturing company  sent  an  advertise- 
ment to  a  leading  farm  paper,  claiming 
to  manufacture  a  septic  tank  for  sewage 
disposal  which  would  "never  have  to  be 
cleaned  out."  The  publishers  of  the  paper 
sent  the  advertisement  back,  saying  they 
could  not  print  it  because  such  a  tank 
could  not  be  made. 

It  does  sound  impossible,  doesn't  it?  A 
tank  that  would  receive  and  destroy  all 
house  sewage  for  years  and  years  and 
years — a  whole  lifetime — without  ever 
having  to  be  cleaned  out!  But  the  manu- 
facturer referred  the  farm  paper  to  the 
state  college  agricultural  department.  And 
the  college  authorities  wrote  back — "The 
claim  is  true — The  Perfection  Septic  Tank 
DOES  destroy  all  sewage  and  NEVER  has 
to  be  cleaned  out." 

Since  that  time,  the  Perfection  Septic 
Tank  has  been  installed  on  farms  all  over 
the  central  west — and  has  ENDED  the 
sewage  disposal  problem  in  every  case. 
No  more  cesspools!  No  more  pollution  of 
Streams!  The  farm  home  can  now  have 
all  the  modern  sanitary  advantages  of  the 
city  dwelling. 

The  cost  is  ,small  for  such  a  valuable 
health  safeguard.  No  chemicals  are  re- 
quired. This  tank  destroys  sewage  by 
the  natural  action  of  the  bacteria  con- 
tained in  the  sewage  itself.  Only  clear 
water  leaves  the  tank — odorless  and  harm- 
less. Can  be  allowed  to  flow  into  stream 
or  seep  into  the  ground. 

Easy  to  install,  the  Perfection  Septic 
Tank  is  simply  connected  with  the  house 
drain — and  takes  all  sewage  from  bath- 
room, toilet,  kitchen  and  laundry. 

For  full  particulars  and  price,  you  may 
write  to  the  United  Cement  Products  (^.o., 
217  Board  of  Trade,  Indianapolis.  Descrip- 
tive circular  with  illustrations,  price  and 
interesting  Information  will  be  sent  to  you 
at  once. — Adv. 


HOME  CURING  OF  MEATS— PORK. 

(Continued  from  page  260) 
quent  stirring  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent burning.  When  done,  remove  from 
the  stove  and  allow  to  cool  slightly,  and 
then  strain  through  a  muslin  cloth  into 
a  large  jar.  Stir  it  occasionally  until  it 
is  cool  enough  to  begin  to  solidify.  If 
pails  or  smaller  jars  are  to  be  filled,  the 
lard  should  be  dipped  out  while  just 
warm  enough  to  be  liquid.  Stirring 
while  the  lard  is  cooling  tends  to  whiten 
it  and  makes  it  smother.  Lard  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry,  cool,  dark  place.  Light, 
moisture,  and  high  temperature  affect  its 
quality  unfavorably. 

Sausage 

Sausage. — Pork  sausage  should  be 
made  only  from  clean,  fresh  pork.  The 
shoulders,  neck,  and  lean  trimimngs  are 
usually  used  for  sausage.  Unless  part  of 
the  fat  is  removed  and  used  for  lard  the 
sausage  is  likely  to  be  too  fat.  To  each 
eighteen  pounds  of  lean  meat  allow  six 
pounds  of  fat.  Mix  the  fat  and  lean  meat 
together  in  chopping.  Where  a  rotary 
cutter  is  used  it  is  best  to  cut  the  meat 
twice.  After  it  is  cut  the  first  time, 
spread  it  out  thinly  and  season.  Eight 
ounces  of  pure,  fine  salt,  four  ounces  of 
ground  black  pepper,  four  ounces  of  pure 
leaf  sage,  rubbed  fine,  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  red  pepper  to  each  twenty-four 
pounds  of  meat  will  suit  the  taste  of  most 
persons.  The  seasoning  should  be  sprin- 
kled thinly  over  the  cut  meat  and  the 
meat  again  run  through  the  cutter  to  mix 
the  seasoning  thoroughly.  This  method 
will  give  a  more  even  mixing  of  the 
spices  than  can  be  obtained  by  working 
it  with  the  hands.  For  immediate  use  the 
sausage  may  be  packed  away  in  stone 
jars  or  crocks,  to  be  sliced  for  frying. 
Many  people  stuff  it  into  casings  made 
from  the  small  intestines  of  the  hog. 
When  this  is  done  the  intestines  must  be 
turned  inside  out  and  carefully  cleaned. 

A  good  substitute  for  casings  may  be 
had  in  narrow  muslin  bags.  These, 
when  filled,  should  be  two  and  one-half 
or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  long.  Stuff  the  sau- 
sage in  tightly  by  hand  and  hang  in  a 
cool  place.  If  the  sausage  is  to  be  kept 
for  some  time,  melted  lard  should  be 
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Why  Did  You  Go  to  Purdue? 

Was  it  became  of  a  desire  for  higher  education 
created  by  your  district  school? 


BOYS    AND  GIRLS 
NEED  MORE  THAN 
READIN',  'RITIN' 
AND  'RITHMETIC." 


AN  AID  TO  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Rural  Schools  Bulletin,  published  monthly  by  Successful  Farming, 
and  sent  free  to  teachers  in  the  Central  States,  contains  lessons  on  agri- 
culture for  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced  grades.  These  lessons  help 
to  inspire  the  pupils  with  the  possibilities  of  profit  and  pleasure  in  farm  life. 
They  teach  the  youngsters  new  and  practical  things  about  crops  and  soils, 
livestock  raising,  and  farm  home  making.  They  create  and  intensify  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  get  the  very  best  agricultural  education 
possible. 

Teachers  are  enthusiastic  about  the  bulletins,  because  they  find  them  of 
real  help  in  teaching  agriculture.  Pupils  in  schools  where  these  bulletins 
are  used,  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  a  greater 
interest  in  all  other  school  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  any 
college  student  who  asks  for  it. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  special  services  provided  by  Successful  Farm- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  its  readers,  and  for  the  cause  of  better  agriculture. 
Agricultural  students,  farmers,  and  all  others  interested  in  agriculture,  will 
find  Successful  Farming  a  worthwhile  addition  to  their  reading  tables.  The 
subscription  rate  is  reasonable — $1  for  three  years.  Sample  copy  on  requeist. 
Write  us  today  while  you  have  the  matter  in  mind. 

Successful  Farming 

'  *  The  Farmers '  Service  Station ' ' 
105  SUCCESS  BUILDING  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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rubbed  over  the  outside  of  the  bag. 
This  excludes  the  air.  Sausage  may  be 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  large  jar  if  a 
thin  coat  of  hot  lard  is  poured  over  the 
top. 


IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL  VERA  H.  GLIDEWELL 

Spotted  Poland  Hogs  White  Rock  Chickens 

Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINPIELD,  INDIANA 
Feeding    of  Texas  Bred  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  a  Specialty. 


A  Special  Service  for 
Inventors 

All  inventions  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  an 
idea.  IDEAS  are  the  foundation  of  success, 
but  they  must  first  be  made  realities  and  put 
to  work  before  they  have  any  real  commercial 
value. 

IDEAS  of  merit  plus  our  SERVICE  means 
success  for  the  originators.  Our  success  can 
only  be  built  upon  the  successful  outcome  of 
our  client's  ideas. 

Farm-Power  Machinery 
a  Specialty 

We  have  a  corps  of  high  class  engineers 
and  draftsmen  and  are  in  a  position  to  Engineer, 
Design  and  Build  Machinery  and  Projects  of 
all  kinds. 


GLEN-HART  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

833-834   Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Telephone,  Main  3728. 
K.  R.  Clendening  1..  B.  Hartley 


Our 

No -Freeze 

Stock 

Fountain 


is  a  wonder. 

It  keeps  the 
water  warm 
in  winter ,  cool 
in  summer. 

Can  move 

your  water 
supply  to  any 
part  of  the 

  farm. 

Write  for  catalogue  today. 

J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 

N.  Walnut  St..  Crawfordsville,  Ind- 


Save  Your  Valuable  Chicks 

by  Better  Methods  of  Brooding 

Do  you  lose  many  of  your  chicks?  Do  many 
die  from  causes  unknown?  Does  disease  claim 
many  strong  chicks  and  you  can't  understand  why? 
Perhaps  chilling  is  the  cause.  Few  people  realize 
how  warm  young  chicks  must  be  kept — how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  have  plenty  of  heat  constantly 
available. 

COLONY 
BROODERS 


BOWERS 


give  a  constant  supply  of  soft,  mellow  heat,  con- 
trolled at  any  degree  you  want  with  marvelous 
accuracy.    Stove  is  made  on  the  air-tight  principle 
and  burns  all  fuels.   Burns  hard  coal,  soft 
coal,  stove  wood,  cobs,  chips,  trash.  Gives 
wonderful  results  with  soft  coal.  Big, 
if.]  roomy  fire  bowl  and  fuel  cham- 

ber holds  enough  for  nearly  24 
hours   burning.     Cuts  brooding 
costs  nearly  half.    Saves  nearly 
v..     every  chick.    Write  for  full  in- 
./V  formation. 


F.  M.  Bowers  &  Sons  Co. 

1401  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS 
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No-Cold  Brooder  Stove 

BLUE  FLAME  WICKLESS  BURNER 


The  Greatest 
oil  burning 
brooder  stove 
ever  invented 


The  No-cold  Brooder  Stove  is  the  only  oil 
burning  stove  that  will  hold  the  heat  up  to  re- 
quired temperature  during-  the  night.  It  will 
hold  the  temperature  as  accurate  as  an  incu- 
bator. The  needle  is  constructed  so  that  flow  of 
oil  never  reaches  a  danger  point.  Burner  is 
absolutely  wickless  and  will  burn  for  weeks 
without  clogging  or  sputtering.  Perfect  circu- 
lation of  air  which  is  very  essential  in  raising 
strong  healthy  chicks.  Stove  has  cast  metal 
top.  Glass  Oil  Fount.  Strong  and  rigid  as  a 
coal  stove.  Burns  kerosene  oil.  Broods  from 
100  to  600  chicks.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Electric  Hen  Incubator 

Hatches  as  strong  chicks  as  the  hen.  Three 
100  per  cent  hatches  by  inexperienced  opera- 
tors last  spring.  We  also  list  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  complete  catalogue. 

INTER-STATE  SALES  CO. 

TIPTON,  Dept.  B  INDIANA 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted. 


No  cold  brood- 
er stove  in  the 
morning  if  you 
use  the  No-Cold 
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A  Turn  of  Crank 
Turns  Every  Egg 

Without  Opening  Incubator 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Authorities 

So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.   VERY  BEST  CONSTRUCTION— 
Superior  all  copper  heating  system — Perfect  Ventilation. 

Write  for  Catalog. 


Roller  Tray  Incubator  Co. 

NUTLEY,  N.  J. 


Five  Thousand  or  Ten  Thousand  Dollars? 

Which  Do  You  Want? 

Farmers  operating  a  thresher,  huller,  shredder,  hay 
baler,  or  any  other  machine  or  any  commercial  work,  off 
their  own  farm  are  liable  for  injury  to  employes.  If 
operating  under  the  provisions  of  the  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  ACT,  Five  Thousand  Dollars  is  the 
maximum  liability.  Under  the  common  law,  the  limit  is 
frequently  TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  AND  MORE. 
Failure  to  register  or  notify  the  Industrial  Board  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Act  renders  such  employer  liable  to  fine. 
Farmers  are  also  liable  to  the  employes  of  any  contractor 
who  may  be  injured  on  their  farms,  if  the  contractor  has 
failed  to  provide  insurance  of  liability. 

A  policy  in  our  company  gives  full  protection  under 
the  Indiana  Workmens'  Compensation  Act.  Insure  be- 
fore the  injury.  OUR  RATES  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST, 
OUR  PROTECTION  IS  THE  EQUAL  OF  ANY.  Write 
for  rates  and  information. 

INDIANA  LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  H.  Newsom,  Pres.  D.  Ray  Higgins,  Sec'y. 

623  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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nfeurOwn 
Indianafilo 


T 


HERB  is  no  need  to  go  without 
the  silo  you  need  next  fall  be- 
cause   skilled    help    is  scarce 
and  it's  hard  to  get  anyone  to  erect 
it  for  you.     Buy  an  Indiana  and  put 
it  up  yourself.     Any  farmer  can  follow  the  simple  directions  we  give  for  putting  up  the 
Indiana.    You  can  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  when  you  want  it. 

Seventy-five      thousand  age,      allows     less  waste, 

American      farmers      have  stays     in     better  condition 

bought     the     Indiana     Silo  ■T^kYVW  V  IB  WK     and  lasts  longer, 

and  hundreds  of  them  have   ■  1^1  |MI  ^kl    iB         Long     experience,  large 

bought  again  and  again,  ■  1^1  III  f M  ll|  IB  purchasing  power,  and  a 
until  some  now  own  as  ■  IB  III  ^BIB  1  B  business  conducted  on  a 
many  as  15.  They  find  that   ■  I  1^^-^^  m.  large    scale    enable    us  to 

the  Indiana  is  the  best  and  ■  ^  ^      ^  ■  ■  B   give  a  bigger  value  for  ev- 

most    practical    silo,    more  I  dollar  than  you  can  get 

than  pays  for  itself,   every  in  any  other  silo.    Ask  In- 

year.     It  makes  better  sil-  diana  owners. 


And  niir  t«rms  ar*  so  lihiral  the  silo  will  almost  pay  for  itself  before  the  buyer  has 
to  pay  for  it.     Write   for  catalogue,   easy   payment  plan  and   early   buyer's  proposition. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  silos  in  the  World. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 


T 


ALL-ROUND 

TRACTOR 

Themr/dsTracfor 

weighi  LI)  UiH>4  Hi-ounu  and 
horses  at   a   ga.«!oline  and  oil 


HIS   one-man,    single-unit   tractor   works   not   25   or  30 
days  a  year  but  as  many  days  as  you  now  use  your 
horses   for  field   work.     Plows  as  much  as  two  good 
horse  teams,  cultivates,  pulls  harrows,  discs,  drills,  rollers, 
mowers,  binders,  potato  diggers  and  orchard  tools. 

There  is  no  riding  implement  that  it  does  not  hitch  to. 
Numerous  users  have  eliminated  horses  entirely  in  farm 
work.  Excepting  for  the  plow  it  uses  the  horse  tools  you 
already  have  without  expensive  hitches.  One  man  does 
the  work,  riding  on  the  implement.  The  Indiana  tractor 
wei<j-i-is  no  more  than  a  farm  team.  There  is  no  excess 
no  waste  of  fuel.  The  Indiana  does  a  year's  work  of  four 
cost,  that  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping 
the  teams  for  a  year.  Farmers  who  have  big  four-wheeled  tractors  are  now  buying  the  In- 
diana to  work  their  row  crops  and  prepare  the  seed  bed  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  a 
heavy  tractor  to  work  on  it. 

Write  us  now  for  book  of  pictures 
made  from  photographs  showing  the 
Indiana  Tractor  actually  doing  all  the 
work  that  horses  and  mules  do  on  a 
farm.  Biggest  dealer  proposition 
ever  offered  on  a  tractor. 

The  Indiana  Silo  &  Tractor  Company 

Largest  Silo  Manufa.turers  in  the  World 

57   Union  Bldg.  Anderson,  Ind. 

57  Indiana  Bldg.  ....Des  Moines,  Iowa 
57  Silo  Bldg.-.North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

57  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg  

 Fort   Worth,  Texas. 
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The  Stamp  of 
Approval 

placed  by  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  upon 


is  a  convincing  testimonial  to 
its  unequalled  ability  to  main- 
tain wholesome,  sweet  and  sani- 
tary cleanliness  in  all  depart- 
ments of  dairy  production. 

AVyandotte  Dairyman's  Clean- 
er and  Cleanser  not  only  cleans, 
but  cleans  thoroughly,  quickly 
and  clean.  Its  use  applies  to 
milking  machines,  separators, 
cans  and  general  dairy  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  being  free 
from  caustic,  lime,  or  any  soapy 
or  greasy  ingredient  it  rinses 
easily,  leaving  no  film  to  affect 
the  quality  of  the  milk  product. 

Order  this  economical  cleaner 
from  your  supply  house. 

It  cleans  clean. 


Indian  In 
circle 


in  every 
package. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 
Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


wet  spots 

GET  RID  OF  THE  SURPLUS  WATER 

Make  the  ground  porous.    Allow  the 
fertilizing  elements  to  get  into 
the  sub-soil. 
Use  Well  Burned  Clay  Tile. 
For  information  write 
Indiana  Drain  Tile  Mfrs.  Assn. 

211  Hudson  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ARTHUR  L.  GABLER 

students' 
Supply  Store 

BOOKS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
STATIONERY 
CONFECTIONERY 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 
TOILET  ARTICLES 
JEWELRY 
CAMERAS 
FILMS 

314  STATE  STREET 

Telephone:  LaFayette  2562 
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Cut  Down 
Your  Cost 


A NUMBER  of  the  most  successful  dairymen 
testified  before  the  Federal  Milk  Commis- 
L  sion,  which  has  been  fixing  the  price  of  milk 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  that  they  had 
cut  down  their  costs  of  production  by  feeding  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  and  wheat  bran  freely  in  grain  rations 
they  mixed  themselves. 

The  Commission  must  have  been  convinced  by 
what  these  representative  good  dairymen  had  to 
say  about  different  feeds  and  the  economy  of  a 
man's  mixing  up  of  his  own  rations. 

For,  in  arriving  at  the  price  it  thought  the  dairy- 
man ought  to  getfor  his  milk,  the  Commission  based 
its  calculations  on  home -mixed rations  in  which 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  was  a  principal  basic 
ingredient. 

Made  by 
Cof  n  Products  Refining  Co. 

Newlfork  CKica.go 


If  you  have  not  yet  fed 
Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed, 
if  you  want  to  know  more 
about  how  to  feed  it,  and 
your  dealer  doesn't  happen 
to  have  it,  write  us — giving 
his  name. 
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For  Cheese  Factories 
and  Creameries 

HANSEN'S 

DANISH 

Dairy  Preparations 

Pure,  Concentrated,  Beady  to  Use. 

For  uniformly  best  results  In  making  finest 
cheese,  butter  and  buttermilk.  America's  stand- 
ards backed  by  years  of  specialized  experience, 
used  in  the  country's  finest  creameries  and 
cheese  factories. 

Hansen's  Danish  Bennet  Extract 
Hansen's  Danish  Cheese  Color 
Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color 
Bulk,  1  gal.  or  larger 

To  properly  ripen  the  cream  for  butter,  and 
the  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  buttermilk, 
use  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment  Culture. 

For  sale  at  all  dairy  supply  stores. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY, 
Inc., 

MTTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

TOBONTO,  CAN. 

Interesting  treatise  "The  Story  of  Cheese" 
by   J.   D.   Frederiksen,   free   on  request. 


National  Drain  Tile 
Company 

Largest  in  the  World 

Manufacturers  of 

DRAIN  TILE 

Annual  Capacity 
6000    Car  Loads 

Sizes:  4-inch  to  33-inch  Inclusive. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Office:  - 
Room  120,  Rose  Dispensary  Bldg. 

Factories  at  Summitville,  Ind., 
Hillsdale,  Ind.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


COUNTY  AGENTS 

We  have  a  few  counties  left  which  cart  be  had 
by  live- wire  men  that  are  in  a  position  to 
produce. 

Our  Protectors  will  always  pay  big  dividends 
to  you  and  your  customer. 


Coff ield  Tire 

Protectors 
are  the  talk  of 
the  State 

The  COFFIELD  TIRE  PRO- 
TECTOR Means  Perfect  Tire 
Protection  because — 

NO  MORE  STONE  BRUISES. 
The  Protector  Cushions  and 
Distributes  the  Blow. 

NO  MORE  PUNCTURES.  The 
Coffield  Tire  Protector  elim- 
inates 95%  of  all  Punctures. 
PREVENTS  BLOWOUTS  Due 
to  Over  Inflation. 

EASIER  RIDING  is  the  first 
noticeable  feature  after  the 
Protectors  are  used. 


IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE! 

Beware  of  Imitations  With  Fabric. 

Coffield  Tire  Protector  Company  INDIANA 


304  N.  CAPITOL  AVE. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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The  Best  is  None  Too  Good 

When  you  buy  a  Hatcher,  buy  the  Best 
and  save  money  in  the  long  run 

The  Electric  Hatcher 

{Electrically  Heated) 
EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 


BECAUSE 

1 —  It  comes  nearer  duplicating  nature  than  all  others. 

2 —  The  temperature  remains  the  same  throughout  the  entire  hatch. 

3 —  It  hatches  fewer  crippled  chicks. 

4 —  It  retains  the  natural  moisture  in  the  egg,  which  is  the  secret 
of  artificial  incubation. 

5 —  Can  be  operated  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  running 
an  incubator. 

6 —  Can  be  converted  into  a  brooder. 
Satisfied  users  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  every  State. 


ELECTRIC  CONTROLLER  CO. 

317-B  West  Maryland  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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»oa  Due 
Old  ^  I 
'  eHouse 


A  Wonderful  New  Product  Takes 
the  Place  of  the  Smoke  House 
on  the  Farms 

Instead  of  smoking  your  hams, 
sausages  and  meats,  paint  them  with  a 
smoke  in  liquid  form.  Gives  meat  a 
delicious  flavor,  that  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  manner,  makes  it  whole- 
some and  exceedingly  appetizing. 

''Old  Gibraltar 
Concentrated  Smoke** 

Two  coats  of  Concentrated  Smoke, 
ten  days  apart,  is  generally  sufficient. 
Your  meats  cured  in  this  manner  will 
be  even  more  delicious  than  if  the  Old 
Smoke  House  was  used.  You  can  save  yourself 
a  world  of  time,  and  make  your  meats  ready  to 
market,  ready  to  use,  with  scarcely  an  effort. 
"Old  Gibraltar  Concentrated  Smoke"  isi  put  rp 
in  Quart  Bottles — 75  cents — Brush  for  apply- 
ing FREE.   Your  nearest  druggist  can  supply 

you.  Window  trim  free  to  dealers  on  request. 

KIEFER-STEWART  CO. 
Est.  1840  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


...The... 

Zinn  Store 


is  emphatically  a 


Store  for 


Men 


Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE. 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 


It's  more 
satisfactory 
to  buy  en- 
gr  a  V  i  n  g  s 
from  our 

STOCK 
BREEDER'S 
SERVICE 
DEPT. 

Try  us  on 
your  next 
catalog  of 
sale. 

An  Experienced  Veterinarian  who  knows  stock  and  how  to  advertise  it, 
at  your  service  to  help  plan  your  book. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  ENGRAVING 
and  ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 

222  E.  OHIO  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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HOMCO  PIG  AND 
SHOAT  FEED 

Pigs  root  for  elements  essential  to  growth 
that  are  not  always  present  in  the  soil. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  Feed  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated ration  to  the  degree  of  furnishing  in 
natural  form  elements  necessary  to  rapid  con- 
struction of  a  big  well-covered  frame. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  feed  insures  a  short 
feeding  period  and  minimum  shrinkage  in  ship- 
ping. Each  ingredient  an  ideal  pig  feed  if  fed 
alone.  Write  us  for  sample. 


A  Complete  Balanced  Ration  Developing:  Feed.    For  Brood  Sows,  Pigs  and 
Shoats.    Write  for  Sample.    "Homco"  means  Quality. 
Quality  means  Economy. 


American  Hominy  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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HH  ^  I  A  O  O  C"  O  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cos 
IVl  \J  LMOO  CO  Write  For  Special  Pr  :e 
(HIGA60  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  1131  EASI  77TH  STREET.  CHICAGO^  \ll 


llllllllllllllll 


"La  Fayette'' 

HOMINY  FEED 

Corn  Meal 

Hominy 

Grits 

Corn  Flour,  Etc. 

LAFAYETTE  CORN  FLOUR 
MILLS 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


We  win  supply  you  with 

THE  BEST  EAR  TAGS 
on  the  market,  for  Hog"  Sales. 

The  fibres  are  in  black  on  an  aluminum 
tag.  They  are  easily  read  at  all 
times.  A  ^reat  help  to  the  public  and 
the  auctioneer. 

25  Tags  $1.00 

50  Tags   1.60 

100  Tags   2.65 

By  mail  postpaid. 
Send  cash  via  Registered  Mail,  or  Postal 
Money  Order  with  order. 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 


''MADE  IN  INDIANA" 


Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law— Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  **KINGAN'S"  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Boost  Your  State  and  Help  Purdue 


E.  RAUH  &  SONS  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  MIXED  FERTILIZERS 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Potash  Salts 

AVE  AI.SO  MANUFACTURE  - 

Digester  Tankage  60%  &  50%  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


J  Averaged  6,000  Lbs.  Milk  Per  Cow 

A  well-known  dairyman  tells  us  his  milk  production  for 
one  year  from  40  cows  averaged  6,000  lbs.  of  milk  per 
cow.  During  this  period  he  fed  a  ration  of  three-fourths 
^         International  Special  Dairy  Feed  and  one-fourth 
"     yellow  gluten.  He  states  further  that  he  has  never 
before  or  since  found  any  ration  to  equal 

International  Special  Dairy  Fee^ 

As  a  Milk  Maker 

If  you  could  come  to  our  mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis  and  see  the  care  with  which  the  in* 
gredients  are  mixed  —  the  thorough  tests  which  are  made  —  you 
would  not  wonder  at  the  growing  popularity  of  this  famous  ration. 
But  above  all,  it  has  proved  its  worth  in  actual  use,  by  increasing 
milk  production  and  lowering  feeding  costs.  And  that  is  what  in- 
terests you  most. 

Make  us  prove  these  statements.  .Ask  your  dealer  for  a  trial  ton.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us.  You'll  never  regret  this  move. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  MiiineapoUs,  Mtim. 
Mills  at  Minnmapolim  and  MemphiB 
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SrYLEHEAPQUARIERi 

WHERE  ^oati]^m^S^M^ 


BECAUSE 

THERE  ARE  NO  BETTER  CLOTHES 
MADE.    WE  SELL 

Society  Brand 
Stein-Block 

— and — 

IVIicliaels-Stern 

Clothes  for  Men,  Young  Men  and  Men 
Who  Stay  Young;  Stylishly  Cut  and 
Expertly  Tailored. 

SEE  OUR  WINDOWS 

THE  HUB 


Ben  and  Joe  Hirsh 


West  Side  Square 


STYLE  HEADQUARTERS 


Development 
Engineer 


Young  engineering  gradu- 
ate wanted  for  experi- 
mental development  work 
on  electrical  apparatus. 
Distinctive  opportunity 
for  young  man  of  energy, 
resourcefulness  and  super- 
visory capacity  to  grow 
with  new  engineering  de- 
velopments of  a  iunda- 
mental  nature.  Salary  de- 
termined by  qualifications. 
Address  King,  Room  2502, 
110  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


'  1 


Our  World's  Best  Cafeteria  Feeder 

is  the  most  wonderful  feeder  on  the  market. 
Will  feed  down  and  out  all  kinds  of  feed  better 
than  any  other  feeder.  Write  for  cata!o<,'ue 
today. 

J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 

N.  Walnut  St.,  Crawfordsvillc,  Ind. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Cocks,  HenK,  Cockerels,  Pullets 
and  Pens,  bred  in  lines  from  Win- 
ners for  twelve  generationiS.  Why 
experiment  when  this  egg-bred  win- 
ning strain  is  at  your  command? 

I  have  about  75  Cockerels  old 
enough  to  bn»(;d  for  coming  season, 
at  a  reas()nal)le  i)ric(».  Also  laying 
pullfft  s. 

CHERRY  HILL  FARM 

Geo.  W.  Losh,  Breeder  and  Exhibitor 

30th  Street  and  Myers  Road 
Phone  North  1669,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IT'S  A  REAL  ONE 

If  you  haven't  used 
it  you  are  missing 
something. 

A  sure  health  and  egg  pro- 
ducer. Will  not  force  or  in- 
jure your  hens. 

4-lb.  Carton  60c 
12-lb.  Bag  $1.50 

Hanlan  Product  Co. 

36  South  Penn.  St.  INDIANAPOLIS 
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Building  Hogs 

T3IGS  WON'T  "JUST  GROW."  You  can't  feed  them  on  garbage 
and  expect  real  hogs.  You've  got  to  build  them  up  with  REAL 
FEED.  You  must  build  them  up  with  feed  that  makes  meat.  You 
must  have  some  structure  to  build  the  meat  upon.  These  are  the 
two  elements  of  pork-building  —  meat  and  bone. 

Stuffing  and  bloating  does  no  good.  Only  real  meat  will  survive  the  long 
trips   to   the   market.     Hogs   fed   on    Fat  Back  will   arrive  in  tip  top  shape. 

Cut  down  that  hog  feeding  cost.  You  know  how  much  you  can  get  for  pork. 
If  properly  raised,  hogs  will  prove  more  profitable  than  any  other  item  on 
the  farm.  That  is  certain.  Increase  your  profits  by  cutting  down  corn  as 
hog  feed.    Corn  is  too  expensive.     Sell  your  corn  and  buy 

FAT  BACK  HOG  FEED 

The  Balanced  Ration  That  Makes  Real  Hogs 

They  like  Fat  Back,  When  they  eat  Fat  Back  they  get  plenty.  That's  on 
account  of  the  balance.  There's  no  waste.  You  count  every  ounce  when  you 
sell  your  pork.    Why  not  make  every  ounce  count  when  you  buy  feed. 

Feed  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats  and  fibre  in  the  right  proportion. 
Experience  and  skill  have  produced  the  perfect  hog  feed  that  builds  bone  and 
meat  and  that   won't  overheat  or  deteriorate. 

Feed  Fat  Back  to  the  sow  before  farrowing  and 
you'll  have  sound,  healthy,  little  porkers.  Don't  let 
your  hogs  get  hungry  before  you  market  them.  Let 
them  eat  their  fill  of  Fat  Back  from  a  Hog  Cafeteria. 

It  checks  cannibalism,  stomach  worms,  and  stops 
rooting.    All  they  need  is  Fat  Back  and  water. 

Fat  Back  is  Worth  the  Money 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  MILLING  CO., 

313  West  17th  St..  EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 


Push  *Em  Along 
With  Real 
Hog  Builder 
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The  Varsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfecL  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  LaFayette 


Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


LaFayette  Milling  Co, 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 


Nunnally's 

The  Candy  of  the  South 

Every  Box  a  Treat  of  Delicious 
Sweets.  We  Carry  a  Com- 
plete Line. 

University  Pharmacy 

305  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 


The  Best  in  Poultry 

is  the  fowl  that  produces  eggs  and  meat  at  a  low  cost  of  feed.   No  fowl 
has  given  the  results  as  have 

U.R.FISHEL'S 

WHITE 
PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 

bred  in  line  for  thirty 
years.  They  win  and 
produce  winners.  If 
you  Avaut  Selected 
Breeders,  Utility 
Flocks,  Eggs  for 
Hatching  or  Baby 
Chicks,  send  for  niy 
11)20  Catalog. 

Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese,  all  vju-iciies.   Write  your  Avanis,  ])lease. 

U.  R.  FISHEL.  HOPE,  INDIANA 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

CATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.   Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.   This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result, 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Feed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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PRINTERS 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

STOCK    SALE    CATALOGS  A 
SPECIALTY. 


Quality  Goods  Direct 
From  Factory 


We  save  you  money  on  Fence, 
Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roofing, 
Tanks,  Troughs,  Fountains, 
Feeders,  Tank  Heaters,  Silos, 
Metal  Cribs,  Wagons,  Cultiva- 
tors, Pulverizers,  Harrows, 
Discs,  etc. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

36  W.  Logan  St.         NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 


HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

I— 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 


A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Department, 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 
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Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery   and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 


Carson's 
Drug  Store 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 


I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 


4( 


D  e  a  c 


9  5 


H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Go-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 


The  Varsity  Boot 
Shop 


302  State  St. 


West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
Men. 


oster 
Shops 


Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square,  Lafayette 
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FEEDING 
BROOD  SOWS 
FOR 


vr 
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Bigger,  Stronger  Litters  and 
Bigger,  Faster  Growing  Shoats 

The  care  and  feed  given  the  sow  from  the  time  she  is  bred  until  she  farrows 
and  then,  both  sow  and  litter  until  weaning  time,  has  much  to  do  with 'the  profits 
you  make  from  your  hogs.   If  your  sows  are  fed  and  handled  right,  bigger,  stronger 

litters  are  sure  to  come.  The  pigs  will  thrive  better,  grow  vigorously  right  up  to  weaning  time.  Then 
if  given  the  proper  growmg  feed,  pasture  and  exercise,  bigger  frames,  heavier  bone  and  better  finish, 
with  bigger  profits,  will  result  ^ 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

and  the  SCHUMACHER  SELF-FEEDING  PLAN  have  proven  to  thousands  of  hog 
men  and  farmers  to  be  an  ideal  way  of  raising  hogs.   First,  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 

fed  in  self-feeders  with  tankage,  puts  brood  sows  in  ideal  farrowing  condition.  Second,  it  gives  the  little 
pigs  the  right  start  through  the  mother.  Third,  after  weaning  it  develops  bigger  bone  and  frames,  and  with 
the  addition  of  com  and  tankage  it  will  put  on  fat  quicker  and  cheaper  than  anything  you  ever  used. 

Don't  feed  ear  corn  in  a  snow  covered  feed  lot— it  is  too  expensive— too  much  feed 
IS  wasted.  The  self-feeder  with  compartments  for  corn,  tankage  and  Schumacher 
affords  a  much  cheaper  and  better  way. 

^l\e  QuakerOai^s  Company  Address  Chicago.  u.s.a. 
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Put  your  chicks  on  this  schedule 


If  3^ou  expect  to  have  layers  in  December  your  chicks  must  be  properly 
developed  during  the  first  six  weeks.  They  must  be  supplied  with  the  same 
balance  of  nutritive  elements  that  they  got  from  the  egg  for  their  first  nourish- 
ment. Put  your  chicks  on  the  following  schedule  and  reap  the  profits  that 
come  from  sturdy  winter  layers. 


FIRST  WEEK 

Do  not  feed  chicks  at  all  for  forty-eight  hours.  Keep  them  warm  and  dry.  Nature 
has  provided  a  feed  for  the  first  few  days  in  the  form  of  the  remainder  of  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  which  is  drawn  to  the  little  chick's  body  just  before  it  breaks  the  shell.  After 
the  second  day  feed  Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  dampened  with  warm  water,  sweet  milk 
or  fresh  buttermilk  until  crumbly,  five  times  a  day — at  7:00,  0:30,  12:00,  2:30  and  5:30 
o'clock.  Do  not  shift  from  sweet  to  sour  milk,  or  vice  versa.  F^eed  only  as  much  as  will 
be  cleaned  up.     Remove  and  destroy  damp  Chowder  after  fifteen  minutes. 


SECOND  WEEK 

Replace  the  night  meal  with  Purina  Chick  Feed,  throwing  it  in  a  shallow  litter  of 
clean  hay  or  straw.    Continue  four  feedings  a  day  of  the  damp  Purina  Chicken  Chowder. 


THIRD  TO  FIFTH  WEEK 

Discontinue  the  damp  Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  keeping  dry  Purina  Chicken  Chow- 
der before  the  chicks  in  an  open  hopper  all  the  time.  Throw  as  much  Purina  Chick- 
Peed  in  the  litter  as  will  be  eaten  up  clean  four  times  a  day.  Get  the  chicks  out  of 
doors,  on  the  ground,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry.  Avoid  dewy  gi-ass  and  keep 
the  feathers  dry.     Keep  the  chicks  hungry. 


SIXTH  TO  TENTH  WEEK 

Change  gradually  from  Purina  Chick  Feed  to  Purina  Scratch  Feed,  mixing  a  little 
more  Scratch  Feed  with  the  Chick  Feed  each  succeeding  day.  Feed  the  grain  feed  in  a 
litter  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Keep  dry  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  before  the  chicks 
all  the  time. 

After  the  first  week  supply  plenty  of  fresh  greens  all  the  time.  Keep  the  water 
basins  absolutely  clean  and  filled  with  fresh  water.  Supply  plenty  of  fine  grit  (coarse 
sand  may  be  used  the  first  week  or  two  instead).  Some  poultry  raisers  keep  fine 
ground  limestone  or  oyster  shells  in  hoppers. 


Double  Development 
or  Money  Back  Guaranteed 

The  money  paid  for  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  will  be  refunded  if  baby 
chicks  when  fed  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  with  Purina  Chick  Feed,  as  directed, 
do  not  develop  tAvice  as  fast  during  the  first  six  weeks  as  Avhen  fed  a  grain 
ration. 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don't  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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Using  the  Cas  Engine 
for  Feed-CuttinP 
Specify 

GOODYEAR 

KLINGTITE  BELTS 


.  iy20,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Eubber  Co..  Akron,  O. 


All -Weather  Work  With  Goodyear  Belts 


The  revolving  year  turns  a  succession 
of  tasks  to  the  farmer's  hand,  and  with 
every  season  re-emphasizes  for  him  the 
value  of  time.  Every  limit  set  on  the 
full  use  of  his  time  is  a  limit  placed  on 
his  production,  with  higher  cost  of 
farm  operation  as  a  direct  result. 

Consequently ,  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  farmer's  investment  in  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  its  all-season,  all-weather 
utility.  The  fewer  days  it  is  idle  be- 
cause its  action  is  affected  by  cold  or 
wet,  or  because  its  work  is  confined  to 
planting  time  or  harvest  time,  the 
more  valuable  its  place  as  help  on  the 
farm. 

Belts  that    run   trouble-free    in  the 

alternating  dry  cold  and  damp  cold  of 
winter  are  extending  the  all-season  use 
of  power  equipment  on  the  American 
farm.  Moisture-proof  Goodyear  Kling- 
tite  transmission  belts  are  serving  un- 
der climatic  conditions  that  seriously 
crippled  the  efficiency  of  belts  that 
by  turns  froze  into  rigid  strips,  and 
shrunk  so  appreciably  as  to  compel 


frequent  re-setting  of  the  engine. 
The  qualities  of  Goodyear  Klingtite 
in  winter  work  are  demonstrated,  for 
instance,  in  the  experience  of  Charles 
Tagge,  of  Seymour,  Wis.  Mr.  Tagge 
has  farmed  the  same  good  piece  of  land 
for  20  years — and  he's  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  belting  values.  He 
remarks  particularly  on  the  free- 
swinging  action  of  his  Goodyear 
Klingtite,  however  cold  the  day;  its 
secure,  friction-surface  grip  on  the 
pulleys,  regardless  of  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  air;  its  freedom  from  slip- 
page, even  when  the  shredder  clogs; 
and  its  steady  record  of  fuel  saved  and 
full  power  delivered. 

Items  of  real  economy,  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  operation,  these  standard 
qualities  of  Goodyear  Klingtite  Farm 
Belts  are  gone  into  in  detail  in  the 
Goodyear  Farm  Encyclopedia.  Stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  agriculture  are 
supplied  with  copies  on  request  to  the 
Mechanical  Goods  Dept. ,  GoodyearTire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Multiple  Horse  Hitches 

Prof.  Altkenhead 

Head  Farm  Mechanics  Department 


WITH  the  necessity  for  greater 
food  production  the  American 
farmer  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  making  his  efforts  count  for 
the  most.  The  first  necessity  for  great- 
er production  is  the  efficient  use  of  more 
power.  In  some  cases  this  demand  for 
more  power  is  met  through  the  use  of 
tractors,  and  this  is  very  good  when  both 
the  farmer  and  his  farm  conditions  are 
suited  to  tractor  operation.  But  in  many 
cases,  due  to  the  lack  of  mechanical 
knowledge  by  the  farmer,  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  land  or  the  number  of  young 
horses  on  hand  the  use  of  the  tractor  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  the  use  of  horses. 
The  farmer  working  under  such  condi- 
tions must  utilize  the  power  of  a  greater 
number  of  horses,  controlled  by  fewer 
men  in  order  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  neighbor,  the  tractor  farmer. 
The  efficient  use  of  an  increased  number 
of  horses  involves  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant problems,  one  among  them  be- 
ing the  problem  of  securing  efficient 
hitches  whereby  the  pull  may  be  equally 
distributed  between  the  animals,  each 
working  under  favorable  conditions  and 
the  hitch  so  adjusted  that  the  load  will 
be  pulled  with  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  effort  consistent  with  good  work. 

In  designing  any  hitch  due  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  following 
points : 

Number  of  horses  required  for  good 
work; 

Equalizing  the  pull  between  the 
horses; 

Method  of  driving  the  horses; 

Securing  favorable  conditions  for  the 
horses  to  work  under; 

Elimination  of  "side  draft." 

These  problems  are  found  in  varying 
degrees  of  importance  in  the  use  of  all 


implements.  However,  the  principles 
underlying  the  application  of  the  hitch 
to  one  implement  are  fundamentally  the 
same  for  all  implements. 

The  moldboard  plow  is  the  most  im- 
portant soil-preparation  implement,  as 
well  as  the  most  perplexing  to  operate 
properly.  Since  it  is  known  that  most 
of  our  present  plow  troubles  are  due  to 
improper  hitches  the  consideration  of 
the  problem  as  stated  will  be  with  refer- 
ence to  that  implement. 

Under  average  conditions,  plowing  at 
a  depth  of  six  inches,  the  draft  of  a  14- 
inch  single-bottom  plow  varies  from  300 
to  400  pounds  and  may  increase  to  700 
pounds  or  more  when  the  soil  becomes 
dry.  A  horse  working  at  the  rate  of  2.5 
miles  per  hour  can  exert  a  pull  of  1-10 
its  weight.  Under  favorable  conditions 
then  it  will  require  two  1,500  pound 
horses  to  operate  a  14-inch  plow,  and 
when  plowing  becomes  hard  at  least  four 
such  horses  should  be  used  for  this 
work.  At  present  the  abreast  hitch  is 
standard  for  plows.  With  this  style 
equalizer  it  is  impossible  to  use  three 
horses  on  a  sulky  or  four  horses  on  a 
gang  plow  (no  horses  walking  on  the 
plowed  ground)  without  causing  "side 
draft."  Not  only  does  abreast  hitching 
increase  the  draft  of  the  plow  from  15  to 
30  per  cent,  but  the  horses  are  crowded, 
which  leads  to  tramping  and  excessive 
heatingj  Side  draft  can  not  be  eliminat- 
ed in  this  type  of  hitch  without  working 
some  of  the  horses  upon  the  plowed 
ground.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure 
an  equalizer  which  is  desirable  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  horse  and  the  im- 
plement some  form  of  tandem  hitch  must 
be  used.  Hitches  based  on  this  plan  have 
been  devised  which  eliminate  "side  draft" 
and  give  the  horse  abundant  space  in 
which  to  work. 
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In  designing  these  hitches  due  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  demands  that 
naturally  come  from  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  For  example,  in 
the  East  it  is  desired  to  use  four  horses; 
in  the  Central  states  six,  and  in  the  far 
West  eight  or  ten.  Simplicity  was  striv- 
en for  with  the  result  that  a  hitch  has 
been  developed  which  can  be  used  for 
two,  four,  six,  eight  or  ten  horses  by 
merely  selecting  the  proper  units.  A 
diagram  of  this  equalizer  is  shown  in  the 
figure,  assembled  as  the  ten-horse  hitch. 
The  horses  are  worked  in  pairs.  When 
plowing  one  horse  of  each  team  walks 
in  the  furrow.  The  lead  team  works 
against  the  third  swing  team  and  the 
pull  between  these  two  teams  is  equal- 
ized by  a  two-foot  chain  passing  around 
a  pulley.    From  one  end  of  this  chain  a 


is  attached  to  the  plow.  The  wheel  team 
is  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  chain 
with  which  these  blocks  are  threaded. 
This  hitch  then  consists  of  a  series  of 
block  and  tackles  so  arranged  that  each 
team  works  against  the  team  or  teams 
ahead  of  it  and  Is  for  use  on  a  three- 
bottom  gang  plow.  The  proper  length 
of  double-trees  to  use  is  given  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Too  much  emphasis  can 
not  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  using 
the  lengths  of  eveners  specified  if  "side- 
draft"  is  to  be  eliminated. 

Objections  are  frequently  made  to  the 
tandem  style  of  hitch  on  the  grounds 
that  the  draft  of  the  load  is  increased. 
Such  objections  are  not  well  founded 
since  field  experience  shows  that  the 
draft  is  not  increased  and  that  this  hitch 
gives  a  much  better  alignment  of  the 
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draw-rod  eleven  feet  long  goes  to  the  lead 
team.  The  third  swing  team  is  attached 
to  the  other  end  of  the  chain.  The  lead 
team  and  the  third  swing  team  work 
against  the  second  swing  team.  The  pull 
is  equalized  by  a  block  and  tackle  placed 
immediately  behind  the  second  swing 
team.  This  block  and  tackle  consists  of 
one  movable  and  one  fixed  pully.  A  draw- 
rod  eleven  feet  long  leading  ahead  is  at- 
tached to  the  movable  pulley.  A  chain 
three  feet,  six  inches  long  is  threaded 
through  the  pulley.  The  second  swing 
team  is  attached  to  the  free  end  of  this 
chain.  The  first  swing  team  works 
against  the  three  teams  ahead  of  it.  The 
pull  is  equalized  by  means  of  a  block  and 
tackle  consisting  of  a  movable,  single- 
pulley  block  and  a  stationary  double-pul- 
ley block.  The  first  swing  team  is  at- 
tached to  the  free  end  of  the  chain  with 
which  this  block  is  threaded.  The  wheel 
team  works  against  the  four  teams 
ahead  of  it.  The  pull  is  equalized  by 
means  of  a  block  and  tackle,  consisting 
of  onft  donblc-pulhiy.  movable  block  and 
one  d()ubl<;-i)ull(!y,  stationary  block  whicli 


tugs,  thus  removing  the  majority  of  sore 
shoulders.  Also  it  is  claimed  that  the 
teams  can  not  be  driven  satisfactorily, 
however,  a  system  of  driving  has  been 
used  by  the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  a  number  of  years  and  has  been 
found  very  successful  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  hitch.  The  system  was 
described  by  Professor  Potter,  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  as  followis: 
The  lead  team  is  the  only  one  on  which 
the  lines  are  used.  The  furrow  horse 
from  each  of  the  remaining  teams  is  tied 
in  to  the  draw-rod  with  an  ordinary  lead 
strap  and  his  mate  tied  to  his  hame  ring. 
"Bucking-back"  is  accomplished  by  fas- 
tening each  end  of  a  strap  ten  feet  long 
to  the  bit  rings  and  extending  it  back  over 
the  top  of  the  collar  between  the  hames. 
A  ring  rides  free  on  this  strap  to  which  a 
single  strap  is  fastened.  The  other  end 
of  this  strap  is  attached  to  a  strap  on 
the  draw  bar.  The  hitch  is  so 
designed  that  when  any  team  pulls 
adjusted  that  the  team  is  checked 
forward  the  draw  rod  Is  pulled  back, 
which  tightens  the  buck  strap  and  thus 
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holds  the  team  from  going  ahead.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  buck  straps  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  team  is  checked 
just  before  it  reaches  the  forward  end  of 
the  play  allowed  by  the  equalizers. 

By  dropping  off  the  rear  units  this 
hitch  can  be  readily  converted  into  an 
eight,  six  or  four  horse  equalizer.  If  it  is 
desired  to  hitch  more  than  two  horses 
abreast  in  the  team  as  might  be  done  in 
hitching  to  the  disc  harrow  one  may 
hitch,  by  use  of  a  single  unit,  two  four 
horse  teams  with  one  in  front  of  the 
other.  In  this  case  driving  would  be 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  hitch  in  many  different 
combinations  in  all  of  which  "side-draft" 
and  crowding  are  eliminated.  These 
methods  of  hitching  and  driving  horses 
are  relatively  new,  especially  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  offered  to  the  public 
only  after  careful  eyperimental  work 
and  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  details. 
It  now  remains  for  the  practical  horse- 
men to  put  them  into  general  use  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  just  which  units 
are  best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  dif- 
ferent communities  and  sections  of  the 
country. 

Width  of  eveners  to  use  with  different 
implements.     All    measurements  given 


from  center  of  outside  hole  to  center  of 
outside  hole.  Singletrees  30  or  36  inches 
long  should  be  used. 

Plow  Hitches. 

Ten  horse  hitch  (2,  2,  2,  2  and  2) 

3-bottom  42-in.  plow,  oveners  60  inches. 

3-bottom  36-in.  plow,  eveners  50  inches. 
Eight  horse  hitch  (2,  2,  2  and  2) 

3-bottom  42-in.  plow,  eveners  60  inches. 

3-bottom  36-in.  plow,  eveners  50  inches. 
Six  horse  hitch  (2,  2  and  2) 

3-bottom  36-in.  plow,  eveners  50  inches. 

2-bottom  28-in.  plow,  eveners  46  inches. 
Four  horse  hitch  (2  and  2) 

2-bottom  28-in.  plow,  eveners  46  inches. 

2-bottom  24-in.  plow,  eveners  40  inches. 

1-bottom  16-in.  plow,  eveners  36  inches. 

Disc-Harrow  Hitches. 

Eight  horse  hitch  (4  and  4) 

Use  80  inch  evener. 
Six  horse  hitch  (3  and  3) 

Use  60  inch  evener. 

Wagon  Hitches. 

Use  ordinary  wagon  equalizer. 

Bioography: 

The  Percheron  Review. 

Article  by  E.  A.  White,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Wallaces'  Farmer,  Feb.  7,  1919. 
Article  by  I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Continuous  House  Cleaning 


HAVE  the  warm  spring  days  made 
you  think  about  housecleaning? 
If  so,  have  you  stopped  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  necessary  to  do  the 
work  or  whether  you  are  doing  it  just 
because  you  have  formed  the  habit  of  do- 
ing so  each  year  at  this  time?  Many 
modern  houses  are  kept  so  well  through 
the  year  that  the  general  tear-up  of 
housecleaning  can  be  left  off  the  list  of 
necessary  household  tasks.  The  hard- 
wood floor  should  be  cleaned  when  nec- 
essary and  polished  often  enough  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition;  rugs  have  to 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  a  year;  curtains  must  be  washed 
every  month  or  two  if  they  are  kept  in 
a  sanitary  condition;  and  walls,  wood- 
work and  windows  ought  to  be  cleaned 
when  they  need  it.    More  and  more  wo- 


men are  managing  the  cleaning  in  their 
homes  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
convenience the  family  and  to  wear  out 
the  housekeeper  by  trying  to  get  all  of 
the  dirt  that  has  accumulated  during 
the  winter  months  out  of  the  house  by 
one  week  of  strenuous  work. 

In  housekeeping  many  of  the  tasks 
we  perform  and  the  processes  we  use 
are  done  because  we  have  formed  the 
habit  of  doing  them.  Is  it  not  time  for 
the  modern  housekeeper  to  consider  the 
situation  carefully  and  determine  wheth- 
er the  old  was  is  the  best? 

A  great  many  housekeepers  do  their 
cleaning  with  the  most  antiquated  of 
equipment.  Old  brooms  that  are  worn 
to  a  point  are  used  when  a  good  carpet 
sweeper,  or  vacuum  cleaner  would  be 
much  easier  and  would  accomplish  bet- 
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ter  results.  The  carpet  sweeper  removes 
surface  dirt  from  a  rug  or  carpet  with- 
out making  any  dust.  The  vacuum  clean- 
er removes  the  surface  dirt,  and  the  dust 
in  the  rug  or  carpet  as  well.  While  the 
initial  cost  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  looks 
large  yet  the  energy  saved  is  worth  the 
money.  The  housewife  in  selecting  a 
vacuum  cleaner  should  consider  the 
weight  of  the  machine,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cared  for,  the  size  of  the 
slab  in  the  suction  end,  the  method  ar- 
ranged for  handling  and  operating  so 
that  the  slot  is  kept  on  the  floor  and  the 
ability  of  the  machine  to  remove  dust 
from  the  rug  or  carpet.  Hand  power 
vacuum  cleaners  may  be  purchased  and 
do  very  effective  work,  but  require  a 
large  amount  of  energy  in  their  opera- 
tion. A  vacuum  sweeper  would  perhaps 
be  the  best  hand  power  device  to  choose 
since  it  require  leas  strength  in  opera- 
tion. However,  it  does  not  do  as  effec- 
tive work  as  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

In  addition  to  this  equipment  good 
brooms  and  brushes  would  be  necessary. 
Brooms  should  either  be  hung  or  placed 
broom  end  up  when  not  in  use  as  this 
makes  for  longer  wear.  A  radiator  brush 
is  a  great  help  in  cleaning.  Scrubbing 
brushes  are  necessary  and  a  brush  for 
cleaning  the  flush  closet  in  the  bath- 
room should  be  in  every  cleaning  outfit. 

Long  handled  dustpans  prevent  stoop- 
ing, but  they  cost  about  double  the  ordi- 
nary dustpan.  Dust  mops  should  be  used 
on  all  wood  floors  that  are  waxed,  oiled, 
painted  or  varnished.  These  mops  are 
treated  with  oil  which  catches  and  holds 
the  dust.  It  is  necessary  to  wash  them 
occasionally  and  when  dry  to  sprinkle 
oil  on  them  again,  being  careful  not  to 
use  too  much. 

If  a  rug  or  carpet  needs  beating  it 
should  be  laid  face  down  on  the  ground 
and  beaten  with  a  carpet  beater.  Never 
hang  one  on  a  clothes  line  for  beating 
if  there  is  sizing  on  back,  as  this  breaks 
the  sizing  and  injures  the  rug.  Small 
rugs  should  always  be  rolled  and  not 
folded  for  the  same  reason. 

A  mop  wringer  is  a  great  saver  of 
hands  when  used  with  the  scrubbing 
mop.  Be  careful  to  select  mop  and  wring- 
er to  fit  each  other. 


In  doing  the  dusting  avoid  using  any 
material  that  scratches  furniture  or 
woodwork.  Outing  flannel  is  a  good  ma- 
terial to  purchase  if  anything  must  be 
bought.  The  legs  of  silk  or  cotton 
stockings  split,  or  the  top  of  jersey  pet- 
ticoats make  good  materials  for  dusters. 
The  feather  duster  should  be  avoided  as 
the  dust  removed  from  one  part  of  the 
room  with  the  feather  duster  settles  down 
again  somewhere  else.  Too  much  furni- 
ture polish  or  furniture  oil  should  not  be 
used  on  well  finished  furniture  as  it 
eventually  forms  a  gummy  like  coating. 
Outing  flannel  bags  made  to  slip  over 
a  broom  with  a  draw  string  to  fasten 
around  the  handle  are  very  good  for 
wiping  down  cob-webs  or  dust  on  walls 
or  woodwork. 

In  cleaning  woodwork  use  clear  warm 
water.  Apply  to  the  wood  and  wipe  dry 
immediately.  One  preparation  recommend- 
ed for  cleaning  varnished  or  waxed  hard 
wood  is  as  follows:  Mix  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  five  tablespoons  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  and  one  tablespoon  turpentine. 
Apply  to  a  small  surface  of  wood  and 
wipe  dry  immediately.  When  the  liquid 
becomes  soiled  make  a  new  quantity,  as 
it  is  not  effective  if  dirty.  Windows  are 
most  easily  cleaned  with  some  prepared 
cleaning  powder  or  paste  as  the  use  of 
soap  and  water  often  causes  a  film  to 
form  on  the  glass.  Glass  may  be  pol- 
ished with  old  newspapers  or  a  piece  of 
chamois. 

Every  housekeeper  must  do  a  large 
amount  of  cleaning  if  her  house  is  kept 
in  order.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  plan 
to  do  special  cleaning  whenever  it  is 
needed,  rather  than  wait  until  a  certain 
week  in  the  fall  or  spring  and  then  do 
work  that  could  have  been  scattered 
through  the  year?  If  the  housekeeper's 
equipment  is  of  the  efficient  type  and 
her  work  well  planned  she  will  find  that 
much  of  the  work  included  in  "spring 
housecleaning"  can  be  done  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 


"How  long  must  one  beat  a  cow,"  in- 
([uired  the  city  girl  who  was  visiting  at 
the  big  Holstein  farm,  "before  she  will 
«ivo  that  delicious  whipped  cream?" — 
I  lolstoin-Frielsan  World. 
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Mating  Poultry  for  High  Egg  Production 

By  Roy  E.  Roberts,  '21 


THE  aim  in  breeding  poultry  for 
high  egg  production  is  to  develop 
a  flock  of  birds  which  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  number  of  eggs 
during  the  winter  season,  when  prices 
are  highest,  and  also  do  this  with  as  low 
a  cost  in  feed  and  labor  as  possible. 


most  important  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  constitutional  vigor.  Careful  selec- 
tion for  constitutional  vigor  offers  one 
of  the  best  opportunities  for  increasing 
the  profits  of  most  poultry  flocks,  for  it 
is  often  the  case  with  utility  flocks  that 
too  much  attention  is  goven  to  the  comb 


Two  Kxtreiiu'S.     \Mru  li  Would  You  Want  in  Yonr  Flo«  k? 


The  breeding  stock  is  the  foundation 
of  the  flock  and  in  order  to  build  up  a 
flock  that  will  have  a  high  average  egg 
production  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
best  birds  in  the  flock  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. The  best  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  selecting  eggs  from  those  of 
the  entire  flock  because  a  large  number 
will  necessarily  be  from  the  poorest  pro- 
ducers and  they  will  decrease  instead  of 
increase  the  average  production.  There- 
fore in  order  to  improve  the  production, 
special  breeding  pens  should  be  made 
containing  only  those  birds  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number  of  eggs.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  flock  and  to  keep  that 
production  at  the  highest  point,  this  plan 
must  be  followed  year  after  year.  It  is 
a  case  of  continuous  and  rigid  selection. 

In  selecting  birds  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, not  only  is  it  necessary  to  consider 
large  egg  laying  capacity,  but  it  is  also 


and  other  fancy  points,  while  not  enough 
consideration  is  given  to  the  vigor  of  the 
breeding  stock.  Egg  production  is  a 
great  strain  upon  the  vitality  of  the  hen 
and  unless  she  possesses  vigor  to  a  great 
degree  she  can  not  stand  up  under  this 
constant  drain  upon  her  system.  Since 
lack  of  vigor  in  the  parents  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  offspring,  birds  of  low  vitality 
must  not  be  used  as  breeders.  Success 
is  possible  only  with  strong,  vigorous 
chicks  and  these  can  be  obtained  only 
by  saving  for  hatching  purposes  the  eggs 
of  vigorous  and  mature  breeding  stock. 
Increased  vigor  means  chicks  which  de- 
velop rapidly,  less  trouble  from  disease, 
more  eggs,  and  consequently,  more  profit. 

In  selecting  the  females  for  the  breed- 
ing pen,  those  individuals  should  be 
chosen  which  are  high  producers.  Those 
selected  should  have  laid  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  eggs  during  the  winter,  for 
it  is  at  this  season,  when  prices  are  high- 
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est,  that  eggs  are  most  desired-  The 
most  accurate  method  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  egg  laying  record  of  a  hen  is 
by  means  of  the  trap-nest,  but  this  in- 
volves considerable  labor  and  is  imprac- 
ticable on  the  average  farm.  However, 
an  accurate  and  practicable  method  of 
selecting  the  heavy  producers  is  to  place 
a  leg  band  on  the  right  shank  of  all  those 
pullets  which  begin  laying  earliest;  then 
during  the  last  of  September  or  the  first 
of  October  of  the  following  pear,  place 
a  leg  band  on  hte  right  shank  of  all  those 
hens  which  are  still  laying,  i.  e.,  which 
have  pale  shanks  and  have  not  yet  molt- 
ed. The  hens  with  bands  on  both  shanks 
are  the  heaviest  producers  and  should  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Pullets  should  not  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes.  Hens  are  best  because  they 
are  more  mature.  They  are  more  pre- 
potent and  will  produce  offspring  with 
more  vigor  and  of  larger  size  when 
adults.  Hens  make  the  best  breeders 
during  their  second  and  third  laying  sea- 
sons, but  a  good  hen  may  be  profitably 
kept  for  laying  and  breeding  purposes  for 
three  or  four  years. 

Those  birds  should  be  selected  for 
breeding  purposes  which  are  off  the 
roosts  early  in  the  morning  and  which 
are  the  last  on  the  roost  at  night,  for  this 
indicates  a  good  appetite,  hence  large 
capacity,  and  also  shows  vitality. 

Having  selected  the  hens  which  are  the 
best  producers  and  which  are  the  most 
vigorous,  the  next  requirement  is  to  rest 
them  for  the  three  winter  months.  They 
should  not  be  forced  for  winter  egg  pro- 
duction for  their  vitality  will  be  reduced 
by  forced  feeding.  Some  poultrymen  may 
claim  that  they  cannot  afford  to  rest  their 
hens  during  this  period  of  heavy  produc- 
tion, but  experience  proves  that  resting 
breeding  hens  saves  money  In  Incubation 
losses  alone,  not  to  mention  rearing 
losses.  If  the  greatest  vigor  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  birds  must  be  placed  on 
free  range  in  an  open  front  house.  They 
should  be  kept  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion— thin  rather  than  too  fat-  They  may 
not  lay  much  during  the  winter,  but  in 
the  spring  they  will  lay  practically  every 
day,  and,  moreover,  prucl ically  every  (>gg 
will  hatch  and  (ivery  cliick  will  live. 


Since  the  male  is  half  of  the  flock,  m 
choosing  males  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  selecting  those  which  are 
strong  and  vigorous.  An  early  hatched 
and  well  developed  cockerel,  or  a  vigor- 
ous yearling  or  two  year  old  may  be 
used.  He  should  also  be  descended  from 
high  producers.  In  this  way  productivity 
will  be  inherited  from  both  parents. 

The  male  should  be  placed  in  the 
breeding  pen  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  eggs  are  saved  for  hatching  in  order 
to  insure  good  fertility.  The  number  of 
females  to  be  placed  with  each  male  will 
depend  upon  the  breed,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  males  being  required  with  the 
heavy  than  with  the  light  breeds.  One 
Leghorn  male  with  fifteen  to  twenty  fe- 
males will  insure  a  high  degree  of  fer- 
tility. With  the  American  breeds — Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds — best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  one  male  to  12  to  15  females,  and 
with  the  Asiatic  breeds — Brahmas, 
Cochins,  and  Langshans — one  male  to  8 
to  10  females. 

The  hen  must  be  bred  to  lay — she  must 
inherit  the  capacity  and  ability  to  lay. 
By  rigidly  selecting  breeding  stock  year 
after  year  for  egg  laying  capacity  and 
constitutional  vigor,  the  average  produc- 
tion of  most  flocks  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 


"A  farmer  is  a  man  who  has  no  desire 
to  become  a  millionaire.  His  trade  is 
the  most  necessary  and  the  least  appre- 
ciated of  all.  He  is  the  real  backbone 
of  the  nation  while  the  others  are  its 
lesser  limbs,  but  very  few  of  the  others 
will  admit  it." — Helen  S.  K.  Wilcox. 


The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Round-Up 
will  be  held  at  Purdue  University  May  3 
to  7.  The  program  will  consist  of  judg- 
ing and  demonstration  contests  by  club 
members,  special  demonstration  ex:er- 
cises  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
school  of  agriculture,  special  exercises 
by  the  boys  and  girls  under  the  direction 
of  the  Purdue  military  and  athletic  de- 
partments, exercises  and  contests  in  co- 
operation with  the  Purdue  Egg  Show, 
and  otlKM-  interesting  and  helpful  fea- 
tures. 
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Common  Ailments  of  a  Cream  Check 


By  E.  H.  Leindecker, 

Assistant  in  Dairying. 


WHATEVER  might  have  been  said 
about  the  honesty  and  reliabil- 
ity of  creamerymen  in  past 
years  it  is  generally  recognized  today 
that  the  majority  of  creameries  are  be- 
ing run  in  an  honest  and  businesslike 
manner.  This  change  has  been  due  to 
several  reasons. 


or  using  illegal  glassware  is  prosecuted 
and  often  times  punished  by  a  fine  and 
by  having  his  business  closed. 

All  the  work  in  the  creamery  itself 
which  has  to  do  with  the  weighing  samp- 
ling and  testing  of  cream,  the  figuring 
and  writing  of  the  amount  of  the  check, 
is  done  by  hired  help,  who  receive  a 


A  check  on  tired  muscles — use  your  watch  or  a  correct  speed  indicator. 


Checks  on  Dishonesty. 

The  development  of  accurate  tests  and 
systematizing  of  factory  operations  have 
enabled  the  butter  manufacturer  to  know 
exactly  where  he  is  losing  money  or  mak- 
ing a  profit  and  consequently  he  elimi- 
nates any  unprofitable  enterprises.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  cheat  or  de- 
fraud to  make  a  profit.  Strong  compe- 
tition in  cream  buying  has  caused  a  lot 
of  creamerymen  to  adopt  the  correct 
test  policy  because  with  3  to  8  cream 
stations  in  nearly  every  town  the  man 
who  under  tests  soon  loses  his  patrons 
and  closes  up  shop.  He  cannot  exist 
among  honest  business  men  because  the 
average  farmer  is  too  shrewd  to  be  de- 
liberately cheated. 

Creamery  inspection  has  also  helped 
greatly  in  securing  for  the  farmer  the 
correct  and  proper  payment  for  his 
cream.  Four  inspectors  are  constantly 
traveling  the  state  of  Indiana  checking 
up  on  cream  stations  and  creameries. 
They  inspect  all  glassware,  weights,  and 
scales  to  see  that  they  are  accurate  and 
anyone  found  under-testing,  over-testing 


stated  wage  each  week,  which  is  in  no 
way  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
cream  weighed  or  tests  made.  If  the 
test  for  any  one  can  of  cream  varies  over 
two  to  three  per  cent  from  the  last  test 
it  is  usually  re-tested  to  avoid  any  mis- 
takes. 

Regardless  of  all  these  checks  upon 
the  attempted  dishonesty  of  any  cream- 
ery there  are  stil  a  large  number  of 
farmers  who  look  with  suspicion  and 
discredit  upon  anybody  in  the  cream 
buying  business.  Any  drop  in  a  cream 
test,  whether  large  or  small,  immedi- 
ately calls  for  a  strong  denunciation  of 
the  creamery  buying  the  cream.  The 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  fault  al- 
ways lies  with  the  creamery  when  in  re- 
ality the  factors  effecting  a  variation  in 
the  cream  test  under  the  control  of  the 
producer  greatly  outnumber  those  under 
control  of  the  creameryman. 

Farm  Factors  Effecting  Test. 

The  numerous  factors  relating  to  the 
farm  which  may  effect  the  test  of  the 
cream  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 
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1.  Rich  milk  gives  higher  testing 
cream  than  thin  milk.  For  instance  3 
per  cent  milk  gave  20  per  cent  cream 
and  4.5  per  cent  milk  gave  32.5  per  cent 
cream,  using  the  same  separator  and 
having  all  other  conditions  the  same. 
Therefore  any  factor  effecting  the  test 
of  the  milk  such  as;  high  testing  cows 
drying  up;  low  testing  cows  coming 
fresh,  new  cows  being  added  to  the  herd, 
changes  of  feed  which  effect  flow  and 
test  of  milk,  or  sudden  excitement  of 
cows  causing  them  to  hold  up  their  milk, 
principally  rich  strippings,  will  change 
the  test  of  the  cream. 


5.  The  temperature  of  separation  should 
be  from  90°  to  95  °F.  Any  temperature 
below  this  will  result  in  a  higher  test- 
ing cream  and  a  greater  loss  of  butter 
fat  in  the  skim  milk. 

6.  When  flushing  the  bowl  with  skim 
milk  or  water  use  the  same  amount 
every  day.  The  use  of  varying  amounts 
will  cause  a  varying  test  of  the  separat- 
ed cream. 

7.  The  cream  that  is  sent  to  the 
creamery  should  be  as  smooth  as  possi- 
ble. The  formation  of  lumps  of  curd 
or  butterfat  make  it  practically  impossi- 
ble to  secure  a  representative  sample 


2.  It  is  a  common  knowledge  that  a 
change  in  the  cream  screw  will  change 
the  test. 

3.  The  rate  of  inflow  of  milk  to  the 
separator  changes  its  tests  materially. 
A  small  inflow  on  a  separator  gave  cream 
testing  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  while 
cream  from  a  large  inflow  of  milk  tested 
32  per  cent  in  comparison  to  44  per  cent 
cream  obtained  with  a  normal  inflow,  the 
result  of  using  the  float.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  run  your  separator  without  a 
float. 

4.  Turning  a  separator  at  slow  speed 
instead  of  the  normal  speed  resulted  in  a 
difference  of  21.4  per  cent  in  the  cream 
te.st  and  a  loss  of  1.07  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in 
the  skim  milk  for  every  50  lbs,  of  milk 
separated.  Time  the  speed  of  the  sepa- 
rator crank  while  turning  it  to  secure 
uniform  tests  niul  officicnt  Hkimniing. 


and  the  test  may  be  either  higher  or  low- 
er than  its  true  test. 

Balancing  the  factors  which  may  result 
in  a  varying  test  due  to  the  faults  of  the 
creamery  with  those  factors  which  the 
farmer  has  under  his  control,  we  flnd 
that  there  are  many  more  chances  for 
the  farmer  to  be  at  fault  than  the  cream- 
eryman. 

Correct  Interpretation  of  the  Cream 
Statement. 

There  are  other  more  important  fig- 
ures upon  the  cream  statement  than  the 
test  and  the  amount  of  the  check.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  cream  and  the 
pounds  of  fat  for  instance  are  far  more 
important  than  any  test  which  might 
appear  on  tlie  statement,  when  it  comes 
to  getting  a  clear  and  true  comparison  of 
each  week's  returns  with  the  last.  A 
(Continued  on  page  362) 
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Farm  Cost  Accounts 

By  Lynn  Robertson, 

State  Leader  Farm  Management  Demonstration. 

(This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Robertson  on  Farm  Accounting  Pub- 
lished Monthly  in  the  Agriculturist). 


ONLY  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  farmers  who  keep  records 
have  a  system  of  accounts  that 
shows  the  costs  and  profits  for  each  sep- 
arate enterprise  such  as  corn,  oats,  hogs, 
cattle,  etc.  A  record  of  the  farm  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  with  inventories 
gives  all  the  information  necessary  to 
figure  the  income  from  the  farm  as  a 
whole  and  requires  as  much  attention  as 
most  farmers  care  to  give. 

However,  an  increasing  number  of  far- 
mers, especially  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  simpler  records,  are 
feeling  that  they  can  to  advantage,  keep 
more  complete  accounts  that  will  show 
the  results  from  each  separate  enter- 
prise as  well  as  the  entire  farm  business. 
These  more  complete  accounts  offer,  of 
course,  much  greater  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness in  studying  the  farm  business 
than  do  the  simplier  farm  accounts  and 
their  popularity  will  doubtless  grow  as 
they  become  more  generally  understood. 

In  spite  of  the  popular  demand  for  fig- 
ures showing  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  main  value  of  cost  accounts  is 
not  that  they  show  cost  in  actual  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  rather  that  they  offer 
opportunities  of  studying  the  enterprise 
to  increase  its  profits.  The  simple  farm 
record  shows  in  a  general  way  the  weak- 
nesses in  a  farm  business.  The  cost  ac- 
count record  of  the  separate  enterprises 
helps  to  show  the  reason  for  the  weak- 
ness and  indicates  how  it  may  be  over- 
come. For  example,  the  general  farm 
record  may  show  that  the  farmer  is  get- 
ting poor  returns  from  feed  fed  to  live- 
stock; the  enterprise  cost  records  then 
help  to  determine  whether  the  fault  is  in 
quality  of  livestock,  method  of  feeding 
and  management,  market  facilities  or 
some  other  condition. 

The  first  step  in  advance  from  the 
simple  financial  record  of  the  farm  as  a 
whole  is  a  record  of  the  additional  in- 
formation necessary  to  figure  the  cost  of 


some  one  important  enterprise  in  the 
farm  business.  This  requires  in  addition 
to  the  record  of  the  actual  cash  trans- 
actions, a  record  of  other  charges  and 
credits  such  as  man  and  horse  work 
done  on  the  crop  or  livestock  considered, 
feed  fed,  shelter  and  equipment  used, 
etc.  Blanks  for  keeping  these  single  en- 
trprise  accounts  are  available  from  the 
Extension  Departments  of  most  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

What  is  practically  the  final  step  in 
farm  record  keeping  is  the  complete  cost 
accounting  system  for  the  entire  farm 
business.  Such  a  system  shows  the  prof- 
its from  the  entire  farm  and  the  sepa- 
rate contribution  of  each  crop  and  class 
of  livestock. 

A  satisfactory  book  in  which  to  keep 
complete  cost  accounts  is  an  ordinary 
day-book.  Usually  four  classes  of  rec- 
ords are  kept,  inventories,  cash  records, 
feed  records  and  labor  records. 

For  the  cash  records  a  double  page  is 
headed  for  each  enterprise  on  the  farm 
including  each  drop  and  class  of  live- 
stock and  also  equipment,  real  estate, 
man  labor,  bills  receivable  and  bills  pay- 
able. On  these  pages  the  cash  transac- 
tions are  put  down  as  they  occur  dur- 
ing the  year  and  also  transfers  are 
shown  of  material  from  one  enterprise  to 
another.  It  is  on  these  pages  that  the 
final  enterprise  summaries  are  made. 

Two  methods  of  keeping  the  labor  rec- 
ords share  in  popularity.  Pages  may  be 
headed  with  the  same  headings  as  the 
cash  record  and  the  man  hours  and 
horse  hours  shown  in  the  money  col- 
umns to  the  right.  In  this  method  the 
kind  of  work  is  indicated  in  the  broad 
"item"  columns.  A  simplier  labor  rec- 
ord, but  one  which  does  not  show  the 
kind  of  work  may  be  kept  by  ruling  a 
double  page  for  as  many  columns  as 
there  are  enterprise,s  and  heading  each 
column  with  the  enterprise  named,  us- 
ing one  of  the  double  pages  each  month. 
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Feed  fed  is  kept  track  of  in  various 
ways.  Frequently  a  part  of  the  book  is 
set  aside  for  monthly  records  of  feed, 
manure  hauled,  farm  products  consumed 
in  the  house  and  an  estimate  of  board 
furnished  the  labor.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  track  of  feed  fed  each  day  to 
any  class  of  stock.  As  long  as  the  same 
amount  of  feed  is  being  fed  daily,  a 
lump  entry  can  be  made  every  week,  two 
weeks  or  even  once  a  month.  If  only 
one  kind  of  stock  is  being  fed  from  a 
feed  supply,  a  simple  way  to  keep  track 
of  the  feed  is  to  charge  the  whole  sup- 
ply to  that  class  of  stock  rather  than 
to  keep  track  of  the  daily  feeds.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  feed,  labor,  machin- 


ery and  other  costs  as  well  as  the  inven- 
tories are  transferred  to  the  various  en- 
terprises in  the  cash  column  and  the 
summary  made  there. 

Complete  cost  accounts  may  also  be 
kept  by  the  "diary"  method.  A  large 
enough  book  is  necessary  so  that  a  page 
may  be  used  for  each  day.  The  cash 
transactions,  labor  records,  etc.,  and  any 
farm  information  interesting  for  future 
reference  is  recorded  on  that  page.  Such 
a  record  is  very  interesting  as  a  refer- 
ence and  gives  all  the  material  neces- 
sary for  figuring  the  enterprise  profits, 
is  perhaps  easier  to  keep  from  day  to 
day,  but  requires  a  great  deal  more  work 
in  summarizing. 


Pinney  Purdue  Farm 

By  H.  J.  Reed. 


Prompted  by  unselfish  desires  to  serve 
agriculture  and  country  life  of  northern 
Indiana  in  a  permanent  and  effective 
manner,  Mr.  William  E.  Pinney,  of  Val- 
paraiso and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Myra  F. 
P.  Clark,  generously  donated  to  Purdue 
University  the  Pinney  Purdue  farm  of 
400  acres,  situated  in  Porter  and  Laporte 
counties  and  the  Pinney  Purdue  soil  ex- 
periment field  located  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  east  of  Wanatah  in  Laporte  coun- 
ty. In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Pinney  gave 
with  his  farm  his  undivided  interest  in 
the  live  stock  after  making  certain  res- 
ervations for  the  farms. 

The  farm  is  well  equipped  with  build- 
ings, consisting  of  a  beautiful  residence 
which  is  the  homestead  of  Mr.  Pinney, 
cattle  and  sheep  feeding  barn,  large  dairy 
barn,  milk  house,  implement  shed,  hog 
barn,  and  the  other  necessary  buildings 
found  on  a  farm  of  this  size. 

There  are  four  types  of  soil  in  the 
farm:  Muck,  Maumee  loam,  Plainfield 
sandy  loam,  Plainfield  fine  sand. 

The  farm  is  primarily  a  grain  and 
livestock  farm  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  incorporate  the  best  knowledge? 
in  the  management  of  the  farm  that  can 
be  developed  from  its  extensive  experi- 
ments in  the  problems  of  soil  fertility 
and  crop  production,  livestock  produc- 
tion, herd  development,  etc.  At  the  pres- 
ent tinio  there;  is  a  good  h(M(l  of  puro 


bred  Duroc  hogs  headed  by  a  young  boar, 
"Purdue's  King  Orion."  There  is  also  a 
pure  bred  herd  of  Red  Polled  cows  which 
will  be  developed  into  an  accredited  Red 
Polled  herd.  Mr.  Pinney  believes  in  the 
Red  Polled  cows  as  a  farmers'  cow  and 
much  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  and 
develop  this  herd. 

Mr.  George  S.  Wann  was  the  local  man- 
ager when  the  farm  was  received  in 
March,  1919,  and  was  retained  in  that 
capacity. 

Considerable  new  equipment  has  been 
added  during  the  past  season  and  work 
has  been  started  which  will  enable  us 
to  attack  the  various  problems  of  agri- 
culture so  that  the  farm  may  be  the 
source  of  sound  information  on  agricul- 
tural practices  and  good  stock.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  a  continuous  and  ever  in- 
creasing service  to  agriculture  and  coun- 
try life  and  a  fitting  contribution  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  ideals  of  Mr.  Pinney 
and  his  daughter. 


JUDGING  CONTESTS  START  IN 
INDIANA. 

Contests  have  been  wstarted  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties  over  the  state  to  select 
the  team  that  will  represent  the  respec- 
tive counties  in  the  livestock,  corn,  egg. 
dairy  cattle,  sewing  or  bread  judging 
contests  at  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
round-up  May  3  to  7. 
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How  to  Calculate  the  Values  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

A.  M.  Nichter,  '20. 


AS  a  result  of  the  present  high 
prices  of  copper  sulphate,  many 
farmers  who  are  compelled  to 
combat  such  diseases  as  bitter  rot  and 
blotch  of  the  apple,  black-rot  of  the  grape, 
and  late-blight  of  the  potato,  are  asking 
the  question,  "What  can  we  use  in  place 
of  Bordeaux,  to  control  these  diseases?" 
As  an  answer  to  this  question  it  can  be 
said  that  so  far  as  it  is  known  at  present, 
the  above  mentioned  diseases  can  be 
controlled  satisfactorily  only  by  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  some  other  preparation 
containing  copper  in  some  form  as  the 
principle  active  ingredient. 

As  a  rule  the  grower  expresses  the 
strength  of  his  home-made  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture in  terms  of  the  crystallized  copper 
sulphate  (cuso4)  and  of  the  lime  that 
go  to  make  up  50  gallons  of  prepared 
spray.  Thus  the  formula  4-4-50  is  taken 
to  mean  than  4  pounds  of  crystallized 
copper  sulphate  and  4  pounds  of  lime 
are  used  to  make  up  50  gallons  of  the 
preparation.  According  to  the  insecti- 
cide act  of  1910,  manufacturers  are  re- 
quired to  give  a  statement  of  the  per- 
centage amounts  of  each  and  every  in- 
gredient of  his  insecticides  or  fungicides 
having  insecticidal  or  fungicidal  proper- 
ties, and  to  state  the  total  percentage 
of  insect  ingredients  present.  Therefore 
on  every  label  of  commercial  Bordeaux 
mixtures,  the  copper  content  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  percentage.  This 
percentage  is  usually  given  in  terms  of 
copper  (cu),  and  in  order  to  be  changed 
to  terms  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate 
(Cu  So4),  it  should  be  multiplied  by  the 
factor  3.93  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Mc- 
Donnell, of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  If 
the  manufacturer  has  the  copper  con- 
tent in  terms  of  copper  oxide  (cuo)  it 
should  be  multiplied  by  3.14,  or  if  he 
has  stated  it  in  terms  of  copper  hydrox- 
ide (cu  (OH) 2)  multiply  the  percentage 
by  2.56  to  get  the  equivalent  percentage 
of  copper  expressed  in  terms  of  copper 
sulphate.  Furthermore  if  it  is  desired 
to  calculate  the  copper  sulphate  in  the 
mixture  when  diluted  ready  for  use,  mul- 
tiply the  percentage  of  copper  sulphate 


of  the  concentrated  mixture  by  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  concentrated  mixture 
used  to  each  50  gallons  of  water. 

After  the  grower  has  calculated  the 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  com- 
mercial Bordeaux  mixture  when  diluted, 
he  can  then  compute  the  money  value 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  commercial  mix- 
ture as  compared  with  the  home-made 
preparation  of  the  same  strength.  He 
can  thus  largely  determine  which  is  the 
more  expensive, — the  commercial  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  the  home-made  prep- 
aration. 

However,  to  determine  whether  the 
commercial  or  the  home-made  mixture 
is  the  cheaper,  there  are  other  factors 
to  consider  besides  the  money  value  of 
the  ingredients.  An  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  cost  of  handling  and  pre- 
paring of  the  home-made  preparation. 
The  cost  of  equipment  and  labor  will 
vary  with  the  individual  and  with  vary- 
ing circumstances.  Furthermore  the 
kind  of  labor  available  is  of  considerable 
importance.  If  one  must  employ  in- 
competent or  unreliable  help  to  prepare 
the  home-made  mixture,  the  chances  for 
mistakes  are  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
a  preparation  manufactured  by  some 
reliable  company.  In  such  cases  it  may 
be  advisable  to  not  even  consider  the 
problem  of  home-making. 

Another  factor  to  consider  in  deter- 
mining the  real  value  or  efficiency  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  preparation.  A  preparation 
that  is  coarse  and  granular  in  texture, 
with  poor  spreading  and  sticking  quali- 
ties, can  not  be  expected  to  give  good 
results  in  cases  where  a  good  fungicide 
is  needed.  There  is  a  considerable  vari- 
ation among  the  commercial  preparations 
as  to  just  how  long  they  remain  in  sus- 
pension, but  it  has  been  found  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  fresh  home-made  mix- 
tures remain  in  suspension  much  better 
than  any  of  them.  So  in  general,  it  is 
believed  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  is 
a  fairly  good  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
the  physical  properties  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
(Continued  on  page  366) 
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Smut  Treatment. 

Did  you  treat  your  oats  last  spring? 
If  you  did,  you  will  of  course  do  so  again 
this  spring,  because  of  the  fact  that  your 
crop  yield  was  increased.  But  if  you  did 
not  treat  your  oats  last  spring  you  had 
better  do  ,so  this  spring.  The  extra 
yield  that  you  will  get  will  more  than 
pay  by  far  the  trouble  and  material  nec- 
essary to  treat  them.  Besides  you  will 
not  be  feeding  smutted  oats  to  your 
horses.  A  good  furmula  for  the  treat- 
ment is  to  mix  one  pint  of  formaldehyde 
with  one  pint  of  water  and  use  in  a  small 
hand  sprayer.  Spread  the  oats  on  the 
floor  and  spray  the  solution  on  the  grain 
as  it  is  shoveled,  taking  care  that  the 
mist  is  well  distributed.  One  quart  of 
the  solution  should  treat  fifty  bushels  of 
grain.  When  all  the  grain  is  treated 
shovel  into  a  pile  and  cover  with  some 
sacks,  bags  or  old  cloth  for  five  hours. 
The  grain  may  then  be  sown  or  allowed 
to  air  dry  thoroughly  and  stored  in  dis- 
infected bins  or  sacks  until  needed. 
While  you  are  buying  the  formaldehyde 
you  may  as  well  buy  enough  so  that  you 
can  treat  your  seed  potatoes  for  scab. 
Take  a  barrel  or  tub  and  put  in  it  a  so- 
lution of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  Put  about  one- 
half  bushel  of  potatoes  in  a  sack,  places 
in  the  barrel  or  tub  containing  the  solu- 
tion, leaving  if   for  one-half  hour.  At 


the  end  of  that  time  take  the  sack  out, 
and  let  the  potatoes  dry,  then  store  them 
in  a  disinfected  bin  or  sack  unless  they 
are  to  be  planted  shortly.  The  potatoes 
should  be  treated  before  being  cut  for 
planting.  Try  these  simple  treatments 
and  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  well 
pand  for  your  time  and  trouble. 


RAISE   IN  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

We  feel  that  very  few  of  our  subscrib- 
ers will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
price  of  the  Agriculturist  will  be  $1.00 
after  March  15.  Other  similar  publica- 
tions have  sold  for  $1.00  for  several 
years,  but  we  have  not  raised  until  we 
found  it  absolutely  necessary.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  two  30  per  cent  increases 
in  printing  charges  and  sharp  advances 
in  cost  of  stocks.  We  were  recently  no- 
tofied  that  printing  with  be  30  to  35  per 
cent  higher  again  next  year  and  are 
forced  to  raise  our  subscription  price. 
We  earnestly  desire  your  continued  pat- 
ronage and  hope  that  the  Agriculturist 
will  continue  to  bring  you  the  latest 
news  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Experiment  Station.  All  renewals 
and  new  tiubscrlptions  will  be  fifty  cents 
until  Mar(;h  15  and  after  that  time  one 
dollar.  Send  subscriptions  to  the  Cir- 
culation Manager,  Purdue  Agriculturist, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY  AN  INSTITUTION 
OF  SERVICE. 

Purdue  University  like  every  other  sim- 
ilar state  university,  was  founded  to  be 
of  service  to  the  people  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located.  In  years  gone  by 
Purdue  has  always  been  able  to  meet  her 
obligations  to  the  people  of  Indiana, 
though  in  many  cases  she  has  been  hard 
pressed  financially  to  do  so.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  University  were  persistent  in 
their  efforts  and  always  made  the  most 
of  the  finances  at  their  disposal. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  change.  We  know  that 
the  dollar  of  today  is  worth  at  most  not 
more  than  sixty  cents  when  compared  to 
the  dollar  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  dollar 
that  is  spent  by  the  University  purchases 
no  more  than  the  dollar  that  you  or  I 
spend.  It  costs  us  practically  twice  as 
much  to  live  today  as  it  did  five  years 
ago.  Does  it  follow  that  Purdue  can  de- 
liver the  greatest  amount  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Indiana  on  the  same  income 
that  she  received  years  ago? 

The  various  departments  have  no  more 
money  to  carry  on  their  work  than  they 
had  ten  years  ago.  The  University  is 
constantly  losing  good  men  because  they 
are  underpaid,  and  see  no  prospect  for 
better  salaries  or  for  funds  with  which 
to  provide  for  development  in  their  de- 
partments. The  organization  of  a  fac- 
ulty which  has  had  few,  if  any  peers  in 
the  country,  will  soon  begin  to  disinte- 
grate unless  funds  are  provided  to  fur- 
nish deserved  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

What  will  be  the  result?  With  the 
best  men  gone  to  other  institutions  or 
into  the  commercial  game  their  places 
will  be  filled  with  second  rate  faculty. 
That  will  mean  that  Purdue  must  drop 
to  the  place  of  a  second  rate  institution. 
Do  the  farmers  of  Indiana  want  to  send 
their  sons  to  a  second  rate  University 
and  have  them  taught  by  second  rate 
men  or  do  they  want  them  instrucetd  in 
a  first  rate  University  by  the  best  men 
in  the  land?  Many  big  problems  con- 
front the  people  of  the  state  now,  but 
there  is  none  any  more  vital  than  the 
question  of  greater  appropriations  for 
Purdue. 


The  people  of  New  York  heard  the 
same  thing  about  Cornell  and  determined 
to  investigate.  Eighteen  committees, 
numbering  109  farmers  and  home  mak- 
ers and  representing  all  the  leading  ag- 
ricultural associations  in  the  state  have 
visited  the  college  at  their  own  expense. 
They  have  studied  its  work,  its  class- 
rooms, its  laboratories  and  equipment, 
its  budget  and  salary  lists.  Their  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  conditions  that 
they  did  not  dream  existed  and  they  are 
taking  active  steps  to  give  Cornell  what 
it  need.  If  Indiana  farmers  will  acquaint 
themselves  with  actual  conditions  at 
Purdue  similar  action  will  be  taken  in 
Indiana. 


Incubation. 

We  all  know  that  the  early  hatched 
chick  will  be  the  best  layer  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  To  get  early  chicks  we  usu- 
ally resort  to  an  incubator.  You  will 
increase  your  hatch  considerably  if  the 
following  care  is  taken  with  the  incuba- 
tor, providing  the  eggs  are  fertile: 

1.  A  temperature  of  101-102-103  de- 
grees, the  first,  second  and  third  weeks 
respectively,  using  a  standing  thermom- 
eter on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  eggs, 
but  not  touching  them,  will  prove  very 
satisfactory. 

2.  A  temperature  of  103-104-105  de- 
grees is  too  high  and  will  injure  the 
hatch. 

3.  The  incubator  should  be  regulated 
before  eggs  are  put  into  it. 

4.  All  temperatures  should  be  read 
two  or  three  times  a  day  and  recorded 
morning,  noon  and  evening. 

5.  The  lamps  should  be  filled  in  the 
evening  after  all  the  recording  has  been 
done,  regulators  adjusted  and  eggs  han- 
dled. 

6.  The  incubator  doors  should  not  be 
opened  for  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
eggs  have  been  put  in. 

7.  Eggs  should  be  turned  morning 
and  evening,  from  the  second  to  the 
eighteenth  day. 

8.  The  moisture  should  be  supplied 
in  sand  trays  is  provided  with  the  ma- 
chine, or  water  in  pans  placed  about  the 
room  or  isprinkled  on  the  floor. 
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9.  Beginning  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
eggs  should  be  cooled  once  a  day  until 
they  feel  cool  to  the  eye  lid. 

10.  The  eggs  should  be  tested  on  the 
seventh  day  for  infertile  eggs  and  dead 
germ,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  for 
dead  germs. 

11.  On  the  eighteenth  day  the  incuba- 
tor should  be  closed  and  not  opened  ex- 
cept to  remove  the  sand  tray  when  the 
chicks  commence  to  hatch.  The  incuba- 
tor should  not  be  opened  again  until  the 
hatch  is  finished. 

12.  The  egg  trays  should  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day.  Rec- 
ords may  be  kept  of  time  of  turning, 
amount  of  cooling,  fertility,  number  of 
dead  germs,  time  of  hatching  or  other 
small  details. 


INDIANAPOLIS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  annual  Indianapolis  Poultry  Show, 
held  February  4-8,  proved  better  in  qual- 
ity and  larger  in  number  of  entries  than 
ever  before.  Breeders  from  Indiana  and 
many  other  states  took  part  in  this  dis- 
play of  finely  feathered  specimens. 

Indiana  has  long  been  famous  for  her 
standard-bred  poultry.  This  reputation 
has  been  largely  made  by  such  breeders 
as  the  Fishels,  Hewes,  Holterman,  Keel- 
er,  Tormohlen,  Demberger,  Pape,  Byers, 
Barker,  and  numerous  others.  From  the 
winnings  which  Hoosier  breeders  have 
made  at  Indianapolis  and  other  large 
shows  this  season,  it  is  agreed  that  Indi- 
ana continues  to  live  up  to  past  records. 
Purdue  Exhibit. 

In  co-operation  with  Secretary  Theo. 
Hewes,  the  Poultry  Division  of  the  Ex- 
tension Department  staged  an  education- 
al exhibit  in  charge  of  C.  W.  Carrick.  An 
up-to-date  poultry  house,  built  after  the 
plan  of  the  new  breeding  houses  at  Pur- 
due, was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
exhibit.  The  house  was  equipped  with 
roosting  closet,  self-feeder,  water  stand 
and  sanitary  wall  nests.  A  flock  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  loaned  by  IJ.  R.  Fishel, 
of  Hopf!,  gave  an  added  attraction  to  the 
I)()iiU.ry  house.  Methods  of  telling  good 
layers  from  poor  layers  were  demon- 
strated, using  live  birds  showing  these 
characteristics. 

Thf!  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association 
1j:i(1  flu'ir  lirs'idriuarlers  next  to  the  Pur- 


due exhibit.  President  U.  S.  Fishel  and 
Secretary  L.  L.  Jones  being  in  charge. 

Much  credit  is  due  Secretary  Hewes 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  is  placing  the 
Indianapolis  show  on  a  par  with  the  best 
poultry  shows  in  America.  Undoubtedly 
his  efforts  are  accomplishing  much  to 
weld  together  the  fancy,  utility,  educa- 
tional, and  commercial  poultry  interests. 
Such  an  enterprise  deserves  the  heartiest 
support  of  the  entire  industry. 


SPIRIT. 

Here  on  the  campus  of  the  University, 
one  is  well  aware  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  of  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  the  students  of  the  various  Schools 
of  Engineering.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this  ever  present  rivalry  which,  when 
molded  together  at  an  athletic  contest 
forms  what  is  commonly  called  "school 
spirit."  However,  "spirit"  is  something 
which  should  not  be  limited  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  foot-ball  or  basket-ball 
game.  Because  you  are  an  "ag"  do  not 
knock  the  Engineering  School  and  vice 
versa  for  "knocking  is  a  sure  way  to  put 
the  skids  under  your  prospects." 

Graduation  wipes  out  this  petty  school 
rivalry  and  live  alumni  unite  to  boost 
their  Alma  Mater  regardless  of  the 
course  which  they  pursued  while  in  the 
University.  But  why  wait  until  you  are 
an  alumnus?  Learn  the  good  points  of 
your  university  now,  and  miss  no  chances 
to  stick  in  a  good  word  for  Purdue.  For 
all  who  are  interested  in  a  bigger  and 
better  University  we  print  the  following 
creed.  Part  of  it  is  adopted  from  the 
Exponent  and  part  is  our  own: 

1.  Student  Union  building  by  1921. 

2.  Clean  politics. 

3.  Purdue  at  top  of  Conference  athlet- 
ics by  1921. 

4.  Greater  co-operation  between  alum- 
ni, students  and  faculty  in  bringing  ath- 
letes to  Purdue. 

5.  A  new  building  to  take  the  place  of 
Purdue  and  University  halls  for  reci- 
tation and  registration  purposes. 

6.  A  Convocation  fund. 

7.  A  new  Womans'  building. 

8.  An  up-to-date  athletic  field. 

9.  Funds  to  secure  and  hold  for  the 
faculty  the  best  men  in  the  country. 

10.  An   everlasting  boosting  spirit. 
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Growing  Sugar  Beets  in  Indiana 

By  W.  E.  Leer,  '19, 

Assistant  in  Crops. 

-A  continuation  of  the  article  appearing  in  the  February  issue  under  the 

same  heading.) 


ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  confront  the  farmers  today 
is  the  question  of  labor,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  sugar  beet  grow- 
er since  he  requires  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  help  in  caring  for  his  sugar 
beet  crop.  The  labor  required  in  produc- 
ing sugar  beets  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes — growers',  horse  and  contract. 
The  amount  of  labor  necessary  for  the 
grower  to  perform  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  how  well  he  utilizes  his  horse  labor 
and  how  much  contract  labor  he  is  able 
to  use.  The  contract  labor  takes  care  of 
the  blocking  and  thinning,  the  hoeing  and 
the  pulling,  topping  and  piling.  This  la- 
bor is  arranged  for  by  the  field  men,  who 
are  hired  by  the  beet  sugar  company,  and 
a  contract  price  is  paid  these  laborers  by 
the  growers.  They  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  field  man  and  in  this  way 
much  detail  work  is  handled  by  these 
men.  With  the  proper  co-operation  be- 
tween the  field  men  and  the  growers  the 
contract  labor  proposition  becomes  only 
a  minor  factor  in  sugar  beet  production. 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
growers  and  the  field  men  are  able  to 
co-operate  this  question  becomes  a  lim- 
iting factor  in  sugar  beet  production. 
The  cost  of  contract  labor  is  usually  rel- 
atively cheap  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  other  labor  hired  on  the  farm.  The 
basis  for  hiring  this  labor  depends  upon 
local  conditions,  however  the  basis  of 
the  contract,  in  Indiana,  is  at  a  given 
rate  per  acre  for  each  of  the  operations 
performed.  In  order  to  best  utilize  the 
horse  labor  on  the  farm,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  implements  which  perform  the 
work  on  a  "big  scale,"  as  four-rowed  cul- 
tivators, four-rowed  seeding  drills,  two- 
horse  lifters,  and  using  machinery  which 
will  do  away  with  hand  labor  whenever 
possible.  With  the  proper  use  of  horse 
labor,  and  contract  labor,  it  is  no  more 
trouble  to  grow  sugar  beets  than  it  is  to 
grow  corn  or  any  other  farm  crop. 


Cost  of  Production. 

Along  with  the  continually  increasing 
high  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
the  high  price  of  land,  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing sugar  beets  has  been  increasing  at  a 
similar  rate.  The  labor  necessary  to 
produce  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  amounts 
to  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
production.  In  Indiana  the  total'  cost  of 
production  ranges  from  $3  to  $12  per  ton, 
depending  upon  yields  and  economic 
practices  in  production.  The  average 
cost  is  about  $4.50  per  ton  and  from  $40 
to  $60  per  acre,  with  an  average  of  $50 
per  acre. 

Value  of  Sugar  Beets. 

The  prices  received  for  sugar  beets  by 
the  grower  have  been  inflated  along  with 
other  inflated  prices  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  Indiana  the  price  has  ranged 
from  over  $9  to  nearly  $12  per  ton  for 
the  beets,  and  yields  has  been  reported 
from  five  tons  or  less  per  acre  to  over 
thirty  tons  per  acre.  Net  profits  have 
ranged  from  a  negative  profit  or  a  loss 
to  over  $200  per  acre.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  profit  might  be  had 
from  a  crop  of  sugar  beets,  but  generally 
speaking  they  have  been  a  paying  crop 
where  they  have  been  grown  for  the  past 
few  years.  Like  all  other  crops,  a  failure 
will  come  some  years  and  ,  other  years  a 
bumper  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Sugar  Beets  Not  Injurious  to  Soil. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Townsend,  pathologist  in 
charge  of  Sugar  Beet  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C,  makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  theory  that  sugar  beets  will  ruin 
the  land  has  long  since  been  exploded. 
The  best  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  other 
farm  products  are  found  on  many  of  the 
farms  where  sugar  beets  have  been  grown 
longest.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  good  farmers  have  become  better 
farmers  through  their  experience  in 
growing  sugar  beets.  Proper  rotation  of 
crops,  good  cultivation,  generous  applica- 
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tion  of  barnyard  manure,  and  the  judi- 
cious use  of  commercial  fertilizers  are 
the  factors  that  keep  the  land  in  good 
condition  and  enable  farmers  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  return  for  the  labor 
and  money  invested.  The  situation  in 
regard  to  land  values,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  sugar  beets,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  Inasmuch  as  sugar  beets  re- 
quire the  best  quality  of  soil  and  demand 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  to  produce  best  results,  sugar 
beets  must  remain  a  comparatively  high- 
priced  crop  and  any  attempt  to  reduce 


is  sold  off  the  farm,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, you  should  purchase  feeds  to  be 
fed  to  live  stock  on  the  farm  so  that  as 
much  fertility  is  returned  as  was  sold. 
Not  all  crops  can  be  fed  on  the  farm — 
beets  is  one  of  these  crops.  When  beets 
are  sold  from  the  farm  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  purchase  corn  and  clover  hay  in 
order  to  return  the  same  elements  of 
fertility  as  were  sold  in  the  beets.  Fifty 
bushels  of  corn  and  two  tons  of  clover 
hay  fed  to  cattle  and  the  manure  re- 
turned to  the  soil  will  replace  more  fer- 
tility than  is  sold  in  ten  tons  of  sugar 


An  Indiana  Sugar  Beet  Field.    9000  acres  of  such  beets  were  grown  in  Indiana  last  year. 


their  price  must  result  either  in  pro- 
ducing an  unsatisfactory  crop  or  elim- 
inating sugar  beets  from  the  system  of 
crop  rotation  in  many  localities." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Townsend  hit  the  key- 
note when  he  suggested  the  liberal  use 
of  barnyard  manure.  Only  too  often  beet 
growers  are  guilty  of  selling  the  crop  of 
beets,  then  depositing  the  money  in  the 
bank  or  spending  it  for  some  needed  im- 
provement about  the  farm  and  forgetting 
all  about  the  necessity  of  returning  fer- 
tility to  the  soil  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
in  amount,  than  that  which  was  sold  in 
the  beets.  Any  crop  will  run  down  the 
soil  if  it  is  sold  off  the  farm  and  no  fer- 
tility returned  through  barnyard  manure 
The  keynote  to  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility  is  to  either  feed  all  crops  grown 
on  the  farm  to  live  stock  and  the  manure 
rfturnf'd  to  the  soil  or  whenever  fertility 


beets.    By  the  judicious  purchasing  of 
feeding  materials,  the  soil  can  be  kept  in 
a  high  state  of  fertility. 
The  Future  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Industry. 

The  future  of  the  sugar  beet  industry 
in  Indiana  is  exceedingly  bright.  With 
the  ideal  conditions  as  prevail  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  for'  sugar  beet 
production,  with  the  establishment  of 
beet  sugar  factories  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  the  possibilities  for  the  new  in- 
dustry are  great.  Ther  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  probably  be  for  some  time, 
a  shortage  in  sugar.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  overproduction  in  the  su- 
gar industry.  The  new  methods  of  beet 
sugar  manufacturing  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  put  on  the  market  a  product  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  sugar  made  from 
cane.  The  best  chemists  are  unable  to 
(Continued  on  page  368) 
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7he  MOLINE 

Tractor  is  Universal 

It  is  THE  ONLY 
FARM  POWER-PLANT 


Exclusive  Features         with      Indispensable  Results 


1.  Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating,  / 
harvesting  and  belt  work  j 

2.  One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor  } 
and  all  implements  ( 


3.    A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls 
tractor  and  implement 


1 


4.  A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and 
implements  form  but  one  unit 

5.  Operator  sees  all  his  work — "Foresight  is 
better  than  hind  sight" 

6.  Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  with 
operator  behind  the  work 


Means  No  duplication  by  horses 

Means  A  large  saving  in  labor 

Means  Great  ease  of  operation 

Means  Can  back  and  turn  short 

Means  Better  and  faster  work 

Means  Power  used  as  horses  are  used 


UTILITY  IS  NOT  SACRIFICED  FOR  PRICE 

The  Power  of  a 
Correct  Principle 

The  principle  of  doing  all  field  op- 
erations with  one  man  sitting 
where  he  can  watch  his  work  is  : 
correct,  or  farming  has  always 
been  done  backward,  and  the  op-  *-  —  , 

erator  would  always  have  ridden  .v*.S!';i5!<^*'''"'''*'" 
or  lead  his  horses  instead  of  driv-  *"-"- 
ing  them 


The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power  of 
nine  big  horses  where  the  horses  stood — is  driven 
just  like  horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat  of  the  im- 
plement, and  hitched  up  to  the  implements  just  like 
horses  are  hitched. 


NOTE— If  desired  you  can  use  the  "drag  behind"  or 
horse  drawn  implements  you  now  have  with  the  Mo- 
line Universal  the  sameas  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 

Denver  Minot,  N.  D.  Indianapolis 

Kansas  City  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Omaha  Des  Moines^^  Jackson,  Mich. 

Minneapolis  Blooming  Hi, 


Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
Dallas 
St.  Louis 


Oklahoma  City  Stockton,  CaU 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Spokane 

Baltimore  fortland 

Los  Angeles  Salt  Lake  City 
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The  Possibilities  of  the  Orchard  Business 
in  Southern  Indiana 


THE  possibilities  of  the  orchard 
business  in  the  southern  part  of 
Indiana  are  realized  by  only  a 
few  of  our  farmers.  We  have  the  avail- 
able land,  which  will  produce  fruit,  with 
the  color  and  flavor,  if  given  attention, 
as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  premiums 
our  apple  growers  in  Knox  and  Daviess 
counties  take  each  year  at  the  Indiana 
State  Apple  Show. 

We  have  in  our  midst  one  of  the  best 
paying  apple  orchards  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  perhaps  in  the  United  States. 
It  belongs  to  Allen  Harbin,  and  is  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Wheatland,  Ind.,  7 
miles  from  Washington,  14  miles  from 
Vincennes,  and  7  miles  from  Bicknell, 
Ind.    Mr.  Harbin  was  not  an  experienced 
orchard  man  when  he  took  this  orchard 
over,  some  six  years  ago,  but  he  observed 
from  careful  study  the  possibilities  of 
this  orchard,  if  given  good  care  and  at- 
tention.    Part  of  this  orchard  was  40 
years  old,  and  part  of  it  22  years  old, 
there  being  8  acres  of  it,  set  with  the 
Old  Fashioned  Winesaps  and  Mammoth 
Black  Twig.  The  orchard  had  never  been 
cared  for,  but  was  just  allowed  to  grow. 
It  had  never  been  pruned  or  sprayed;  so 
Mr.  Harbin  started  by  first  cleaning  it 
up,  then  pruning  and  spraying  it.  He 
cared  for  it  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Purdue  Bulletins,  together  with 
the  hints  and  advice  he  could  get  from 
practical  orchard  men.    Today  he  has  a 
well  cared  for  orchard,  and  one  that  is 
perhaps  making  him  more  clear  money 
than  any  other  orchard  of  its  size  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.    This  year  he  sold  his 
apple  crop  for  $8,000.00,  and  his  cost  of 
pruning,  spraying,  spray  materials,  plow- 
ing, discing  and  the  harvesting  the  crop 
was  .$2,400.00,  leaving  him  a  net  profit  of 
$5,000.00  on  8  acres,  or  $700.00  per  acre. 
What  other  crop  will  bring  a  net  profit 
of  anything  like  this? 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Harbin  liad  a 
good  (;rop  of  apples,  but  the  price  was 
not  quite  ho  high,  yot  his  net  profits  por 
acffi  were  $450.00.    J.ast  year  llu>  crop 


was  small,  but  he  had  a  nice  profit  left, 
after  all  his  expenses  were  paid. 

Mr.  Harbin  is  an  apple  grower  that 
does  not  believe  in  doing  things  by 
halves;  so  three  years  ago  he  decided 
that  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
spraying  it  would  be  necessary  for  him. 
to  get  a  power  sprayer.  He  purchased 
one  from  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  and 
has  sprayed  his  orchard  six  or  seven 
times  each  year  since  getting  this  spray 
pump,  and  his  apples  certainly  show  the 
effects  of  good  spraying,  for  they  are  90 
per  cent,  free  from  worms  or  disease. 
First,  Mr.  Harbin  sprays  in  the  fall  for 
the  scale  after  the  leaves  have  dropped 
off  and  the  trees  are  in  the  dormant 
stage  with  a  very  strong  solution  of 
lime-sulphur.  The  next  spray  is  for  the 
scab  and  green  aphis,  applied  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  turn  pink;  for  this  spray 
he  uses  lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead 
and  Black  Leaf  40;  next  he  sprays  after 
the  petals  fall  with  the  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  to  control  the  codling 
moth,  late  scab  and  curculio.  In  years 
favorable  for  scab  infection  he  puts  on  a 
follow-up  spray  ten  days  later  using  lime- 
sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead.  The  fourth 
summer  spray  is  three  weeks  after  the 
petals  fall  to  control  the  blotch.  This 
spray  is  repeated  five  weeks  after  the 
petals  fall.  The  last  spray  is  usually  ten 
weeks  after  the  petals  fall  for  the  second 
brood  of  codling  moth. 

Mr.  Harbin  plows  his  orchard  to  the 
depth  of  4  to  6  inches,  and  double  discs 
it  both  ways,  and  harrows  it  twice;  then 
he  sows  it  in  red  clover,  thus  keeping  as 
much  moisture  in  the  ground  as  possible. 

The  appearance  of  his  orchard  in  the 
spring  reminds  one  of  a  well  prepared 
garden. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Harbin  put  three 
tons  of  limestone  per  acre  on  this  or- 
chard, and  last  year  he  used  300  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  This  to- 
gether with  what  barnyard  manure  is 
produced  on  the  place  is  the  fertilizer 
(C()ntinu(Ml  on  page  308) 
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The  Quality  of 
Plowing 

obtained  in  a  minimum  time 
with  a  minimum  amount  of 
labor  by  the  use  of  Oliver 
tractor  plows  prevents  spend- 
ing unnecessary  effort  to  ac- 
complish desired  plowing  re- 
sults. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

Plowmakers  for  the  World 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Essential  Factors  in  Rural  Leadership 

By  C.  R.  Hoffer. 

Department   of   Rural   Sociology,   Iowa  State  College. 


SOME  months  ago  the  following 
statement  appeared  in  one  of  our 
farm  papers:  "Leadership  is  more 
important  than  equipment."  Whether 
knowingly  or  not,  the  author  of  the  state- 
ment voiced  a  truth  that  is  of  increas- 
ing importance  to  the  rural  community 
and  farmer  today.  A  casual  survey  of 
the  ordinary  community  will  reveal  this 
fact. 


the  leader  of  an  average  community  pos- 
sesses characteristics  which  are  not  com- 
mon of  the  rank  and  file  of  farm  folk  or 
are  undeveloped. 

There  are  only  two  ways  through 
which  the  community  may  secure  ade- 
quate leadership:  First,  by  developing 
the  latent  talent  of  the  resident  mem- 
bers; or  secondly,  by  securing,  through 
impor'tation,  the  services  of  a  trained 


Rural  leadership  being:  discussed  by  a  practical  agriculturist  at  the  farmers  picnic. 


It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  the 
consolidated  school  standing  idle  during 
the  summer  vacation  and  in  the  winter 
ministering  to  the  farmer  and  certain 
members  of  his  family  only  in  an  indi- 
rect way.  Many  rural  churches  are 
either  abandoned  or  are  doing  inade- 
quate work.  The  social  and  sometimes 
the  financial  agencies  of  the  community 
are  undeveloped  because  there  is  no  one 
to  point  out  the  way.  No  one  to  lead  the 
people. 

This  condition  indicato.s  that  the  d(v 
niand  for  trained  leaders  greatly  exceeds 
the  available  number.    Obviously  then, 


leader  who  is  ordinarily  associated  with 
the  school,  church  or  other  organized 
agency.  At  the  present  time  the  tend- 
ency is  favoring  the  latter  method,  but 
it  is  the  writer's  humble  opinion  that 
sufficient  leadership  should  ultimately 
come  from  the  community  itself.  How- 
ever, many  leaders  are  now  going  into 
rural  fields.  The  characteristics  for  lead- 
ership which  these  people  possess  will 
determine  not  only  their  success,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  com- 
munity l)ettorment.  A  clearer  concep- 
tion of  those  factors,  therefore,  which 
are  essential  for  good  leadership  should 
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result  in  better  workers  and  a  greater 
spirit  of  co-operation  on  part  of  the 
community. 

A  good  leader  must  know  not  only  the 
fundamentals  of  agriculture,  but  in  ad- 
dition he  must  know  the  place  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  industrial  world  today.  In 
a  like  manner,  he  should  know  the  social 
status  of  people  who  follow  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  should  know  farmers  and 
their  problems  in  a  way  that  will  ena- 
ble him  to  meet  them  on  common  ground. 
Superficial  knowledge  and  acquaintance- 
ship can  not  last  or  bring  beneficial  re- 


leader  who  possessed  an  unusual  amount 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  but  failed  to 
reach  the  people  of  the  community  sim- 
ply because  he  could  not  adapt  himself 
to  local  conditions.  He  could  not  be  one 
among  them.  The  leader  must  remem- 
ber that  community  habits  and  customs 
are  the  result  of  generations  of  train- 
ing and  selection  and  that  a  change  must 
come  gradually. 

Closely  allied  with  the  quality  of  adap- 
tability is  that  peculiar,  yet  invaluable, 
factor  known  as  tact.  Webster  defines 
the  term  as  "the  ready  power  of  ap- 


A  community  enjoying  a  baseball  game  on  Saturday  afternoon,  a  result  of  rural  leadership. 


suits.  The  relation  between  the  leader 
and  farmers  should  be  that  sort  which 
comes  from  a  heart  to  heart  sympathy 
in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
agriculture. 

Furthermore,  a  leader  will  necessar- 
ily need  to  understand  the  particular 
field  in  which  he  is  working.  Communi- 
ties differ.  Each  one  has  its  likes  and 
dislikes,  its  commendable  features  and 
its  objectionable  features.  A  program 
that  will  succeed  in  one  place  may  meet 
with  utter  failure  in  another.  We  can 
hope  for  success  only  with  a  program 
that  is  planned  with  due  consideration 
of  the  habits,  customs,  and  tendencies 
of  the  particular  community. 

The  leader  must  possess  the  quality 
of  adaptability.  No  one  can  succeed  in 
working  with  the  people  unless  he 
adapts  himself  to  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions.   The    author   has    in    mind  a 


predating  and  doing  what  is  required  by 
circumstances."  When  we  consider  how 
varied  human  nature  is  and  the  innum- 
erable circumstances  in  which  the  lead- 
er is  placed,  we  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  this  attribute.  There  are  many 
instances  in  rural  organization  work 
when  tact  has  saved  the  day  in  import- 
ant situations.  Rural  people,  by  virtue 
of  their  occupation  and  method  of  living, 
are  rather  conservative  and  take  up  with 
new  ideas  slowly.  Nothing  can  replace 
tact  in  getting  a  ready  response. 

The  leader  must  be  industrious. 
Every  minister,  teacher,  or  farmer  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  developing 
the  life  of  his  community  is  cognizant  of 
this  fact.  It  takes  work  to  organize  a 
program  and  then  more  work  to  carry  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  If  the  rural 
leader  works  only  until  he  feels  he  has 
(Continued  on  page  370) 
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Prevalence  and  Control  of  Cabbage  Yellows 

By  R.  V.  Allison,  '20. 


THROUGHOUT  the  state  last  sea- 
son, and  for  many  seasons  past, 
many  districts  were  observed  to 
be  quite  heavily  infested  with  cabbage 
yellows,  and  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
state  this  important  disease  could  be 
found  quite  consistently  in  patches  or 
fields  where  cabbage  had  been  raised 
more  or  less  continuously.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  is  shown  somewhat  by  the 
attempts  at  remedial  measures  of  those 
not  acquainted  with  its  pathological  na- 
ture. For  when  it  first  appears  in  the 
plant,  quite  invariably,  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  at  this  time  leads  the  gardener 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
some  important  element  of  food  in  the 
soil,  and  immediately  he  gives  the  soil  an 
elaborate  treatment  of  manure,  wood 
ashes,  or  artificial  fertilizer  in  an  attempt 
to  supply  the  imaginary  want,  whatever 
it  may  be.  In  other  cases,  where  the  dis- 
ease is  first  noted  to  appear  to  any  seri- 
ous extent  after  such  applications  are 
made,  the  reverse  of  the  theory  is  found 
to  appear,  and  instead  of  being  a  cure 
for  the  condition,  the  application  is 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  neither  the  application  or  the 
lack  of  it  has  any  direct  bearing  whatso- 
ever upon  this  particular  disease,  though 
infection  may  be  carried  in  manure  con- 
taining diseased  cabbage  refuse. 

The  Disease. 
Although  cabbage  yellows  has  been 
known  in  this  country  for  nearly  two 
decades,  its  very  rapid  development 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  such 
as  to  give  it  place  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  diseases  affecting  econom- 
ic plants.  That  it  is  not  a  soil  deficiency, 
but  rather  a  "soil  sickness"  or  infestation 
(a  soil  fungus — Fusarium  conglutinans) 
that  is  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  upon  the  soil  where 
cabbage  or  any  other  crucifers  are  total- 
ly unable  to  develop  to  maturity,  lux- 
uriant crops  of  any  other  type  of  plant 
can  be  readily  grown.  The  Fusarium  is 
known  to  attack  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
either  in  the  Reed-bed  or  shortly  after 
f  i  ;i!is|)l;mf  jjiK,  mikI  il  is  ;it  this  lime  that 


the  character  of  dwarfishness  and  yellow- 
ing first  begin  to  appear.  Sometimes  the 
infection  occurs  only  locally  in  the  plant, 
and  in  such  instances  the  unequal  devel- 
opment which  follows  results  in  a  warp- 
ing and  distortion  of  the  plant  structure 
from  its  natural  position. 

Though  the  trouble  is  thought  to  first 
begin  with  the  invasion  of  the  fibrous 
roots  of  the  plant,  the  disease  can  be  de- 
tected quite  early  in  its  development  by 
making  a  cross  section  of  the  stem  and 
noting  the  brownish  or  blackish  spots 
arranged  in  a  ring  directly  beneath  the 
epidermis.  Due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
leaves  by  the  fungus,  the  leaves  thus  in- 
fested begin  to  drop,  and  since  the  lower 
ones  are  the  first  invaded,  these  are  the 
first  to  yellow  and  fall,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, in  this  disease,  the  long  bare  stump 
with  the  small  bunch  of  green  leaves  at 
the  top  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an 
almost  invariable  symptom  of  the  disease. 
Rarely  in  the  common  strains  of  cabbage 
are  the  infected  plants  even  able  to  form 
heads,  as  many  of  them  die  within  a  week 
or  ten  days,  though  others  may  perhaps 
struggle  along  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
or  perhaps  through  the  entire  season. 

Control. 

Since  the  source  of  the  disease  has 
been  carefully  traced  to  a  definite  fungus 
capable  of  living  in  the  soil  for  four  or 
five  years  in  the  absence  of  the  host 
plant,  it  is  readily  seen  that  only  two 
practical  ways  are  open  in  combating 
actively  infested  areas,  first — ci-op  rota- 
tion, and  second — use  of  disease  resistant 
stock,  for,  as  yet,  no  method  of  soil  treat- 
ment has  been  found  to  destroy  the  fun- 
gus that  would  be  possible  or  practical — 
especially  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  use  of 
the  first,  it  will  simply  be  necessaiy  to 
keep  all  crucifers  off  the  land  for  the 
time  mentioned,  while  in  the  second,  if 
the  resistance  of  the  plant  be  sufficiently 
strong,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
presence  of  the  organism  in  the  soil. 

Selection  of  Resistant  Plants. 

The  selection  and  dovolopment  of  re- 
sistaul  vnrioties  of  cabbage  against  this 
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A  CASE  Thresher— 

The  Tractor's  Faithful  Working  Mate 


Many  a  tractor  owner  could  mate- 
rially increase  his  profits  by  the 
purchase  of  a  Case  Thresher,  of 
suitable  size. 

Case  Threshers  are  built  in  .  six 
sizes,  ranging  from  the  20x28,  suit- 
able for  the  large  farm  or  a  group 
of  small  farms,  to  the  great  40x62 
the  climax  of  the  thresher  achieve- 
ment. Case,  Galvanized,  Steel  built, 
Grain  Saving  Threshers  are  made 
in  following  sizes:  20x28,  22x36, 
26x46,  32x54,  36x58  and  40x62. 

All  sizes  of  Case  Threshers  may  be 
equipped  with  Case  Self-Feeders, 


Wind  Stackers  and  Grain  Handlers. 
All  are  alike  in  ability  to  thresh, 
separate,  clean  and  save  all  grains 
and  seeds. 

Three  sizes  of  Case  Kerosene 
Tractors  and  eight  sizes  of  Case 
Steam  Tractors  offer  choice  of 
power  requirements  for  all  condi- 
tions and  localities. 

Send  for  booklets  giving  detailed 
information  regarding  Case  Thresh- 
ers, Case  Kerosene  Tractors,  Case 
Steam  Tractors,  Case  Baling  Presses, 
Case  Silo  Fillers,  etc. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  CB-3 ,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 

To  avoid  confusion,  the 
J.  I.  CASE  THRESH- 
ING MACHINE  COM- 
PANY desires  to  have  it 
known  that  it  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  in- 
terested in,  or  in  any  way 
connected  or  affiliated 
with  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Wallis 
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disease,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
plant  diseases,  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  the  most  practical  and  economical 
method  of  eliminating  the  danger  of  their 
presence.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  disease  resistant  varieties  are  a 
most  valuable  means  of  general  control, 
for,  though  the  disease  is  not  actively 
apparent,  it  should  be  worth  the  extra 
cost  to  the  grower  to  know  that  he  is  im- 
mune to  the  many  conditions  which  may 
give  opportunity  for  a  sudden  appearance 
or  rejuvenation  of  the  disease.  In  his 
report  to  the  Indiana  Station  of  the  Cab- 
bage Yellows  Conference  held  at  Racine, 
Wis.,  last  fall,  Dr.  M.  W.  Gardner  states 
that  best  results  are  obtained  by  making 
the  first  selection  from  fields  that  are 
about  90  per  cent,  infected,  and  that  sub- 
sequent infection  of  these  selected 
strains  are  very  soon  reduced  to  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

Resistant  Varieties. 

The  two  principal  kraut  varieties  that 
have  been  given  special  attention  at  the 
present  time  are  "All  Season"  and 
"Brunswick,"  and  according  to  the  report 
of  J.  C.  Walker  on  January  28th  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Wisconsin  "All  Season"  will  be 
available  for  1921  planting  and  Wisconsin 
"Brunswick"  for  1922.   The  seeds  of  both 


are  in  the  hands  of  the  Kraut  Growers' 
Association  for  distribution.  Resistant 
seed  of  the  Wisconsin  "Hollander"  may 
be  obtained  at  any  time  by  applying  to 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Madison,  Wis.,  or  to  W.  A.  Orton,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.  In  the  east,  Maryland  has 
developed  a  resistant  "Blat  Dutch"  type, 
while  the  resistant  "Hollander"  along 
with  "All  Season"  are  grown  extensively 
in  the  west.  Though  Iowa  is  developing 
a  resistant  strain  of  "Copenhagen,"  it  is 
uncertain  just  when  it  will  be  available. 
Its  final  perfection  will,  without  doubt, 
be  much  appreciated  by  the  market  gar- 
deners in  the  region  of  Indianapolis  as 
would  the  same  for  "Jersey  and  Charles- 
ton Wakefield,"  for,  though  they  have 
qualities  which  tend  to  reduce  their  sus- 
ceptibility, the  experience  of  many  grow- 
ers through  the  past  season  has  shown 
that  dependence  upon  seasonal  habits  of 
the  different  varieties  for  protection  is 
not  a  wise  policy  or  practice.  Dr.  Gard- 
ner reports  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
give  almost  any  commercial  strain  a  rel- 
atively high  resistance  by  the  methods 
outlined,  but  points  out  that  such  selec- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  district  where 
the  seeds  are  to  be  sown. 


The  Future  of  Draft  Horse  Production 


By  H.  W.  King. 


THE  fact  that  during  the  year  1918 
and  the  fore  part  of  1919,  the 
price  of  farm  horses  has  de- 
creased considerably,  affords  ample  rea- 
son for  us  to  turn  with  some  little  con- 
cern to  the  future  of  draft  horse  produc- 
tion. The  census  of  1910  showed  that 
the  average  price  per  head  of  farm 
horses  was  about  one  hundred  and  eight 
dollars.  In  1911  the  price  rose  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  the  in- 
dustry seemed  to  be  flourishing.  How- 
ever, since  that  time  the  price  has  grad- 
ually decreased.  In  1918  statistics  show 
that  prices  were  actually  somewhat  high- 
er than  they  were  the  preceding  year. 
However,  the  rise  was  so  very  little  as 
compared  with  the  rise  of  other  pro- 
ducts it  was  practically  negligible.  In 


fact,  it  might  even  be  considered  as  a 
further  reduction  of  price. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  condition  we 
find  two  comparatively  new  industries 
teeming  with  business  and  producing  in 
large  numbers,  products  for  which  they 
are  finding  a  ready  sale.  I  refer  to  the 
industry  of  motor  truck  and  tractor  man- 
ufacture; machines  designed  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  draft  horse  and  evi- 
dently accomplishing  their  purpose.  It 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
many  places  where  the  motor  truck  has 
"nosed  out"  the  horse  in  the  city.  Prac- 
tically as  many  places  on  the  farm  can 
be  found  where  the  trusty  old  horse  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  truck  or  a  trac- 
tor. Perhaps,  after  all,  after  years  of 
superiority  as  a  beast  of  burden,  "Old 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 
will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  Service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 

A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  Important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 

Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.   Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 


Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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Dobbin"  has  met  a  conqueror.  It  seems 
that  the  much  talked  of  "horseless  age" 
is  at  hand.  On  every  side  we  find  crit- 
ics who  are  ready  to  tell  us  that  the 
time  of  the  draft  horse  is  passed. 

However,  before  we  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  our  draft  horse  industry  is 
doomed  to  destruction  and  plunge  head- 
long into  another  business  let  us  first 
take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  "ups" 
and  "downs"  of  the  horse  industry. 
When  the  railroads  first  were  introduced 
in  this  country  men  looked  with  disgust, 
at  the  slow  moving  horse  drawn  vehicle. 
They  predicted  that  that  form  of  loco- 
motion would  soon  fall  into  the  discard. 
However,  horse-fiesh  held  its  own  and  to- 
day there  are  fifty  times  as  many  horses 
as  there  were  at  that  time  and  their 
total  value  is  five  hundred  times  as  great. 

Again  when  the  electric  lines  came 
into  prominence  and  began  to  wind  their 
way  from  city  to  city  filling  in  the  space 
between  railroads,  men  again  prophesied 
the  downfall  of  the  horse.  However, 
the  horse  again  not  only  stubbornly  held 
his  ground  but  continued  to  grow  in 
numbers  as  well  as  in  value. 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face 
we  will  be  less  hasty  in  our  conclusion 
concerning  the  extinction  of  the  draft 
horse  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  the 
future  of  draft  horse  production  is  not 
so  dark  as  some  might  conclude. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  take  into  con- 
sideration that  we  are  just  recovering 
from  a  most  abnormal  period.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
trend  of  the  industry  during  the  period 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  is 
normal  or  characteristic  of  the  industry 
in  normal  times.  During  the  war,  the 
sole  aim  of  the  nation  was  to  win  the 
war.  To  do  this  there  were  two  things 
necessary.  The  first  was  men,  and  the 
second  was  equipment  including  food 
and  all  things  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Men  stepped  forth  to  supply  the 
first  factor  and  others  worked  here  to 
supply  the  second.  Naturally  it  fell  upon 
the  farmer  to  produce  the  food.  He  was 
urged  from  every  angle  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  product  food  for  tlio 
nation.  }]o  was  told  that  so  much  of 
this  prodiicl    w;ik  absoluhily  nocessury, 


so  much  of  it  was  indispensable  and  so 
on  through  the  line  of  food  stuffs.  Great 
campaigns  were  staged  to  increase  the 
production  of  wheat.  The  standard  of 
pork  production  was  moved  up  so  many 
per  cent  on  each  farm.  Sheep  growers 
did  not  lack  for  encouragement  in  the 
production  of  the  wool  bearers  of  the 
country.  Propaganda  fell  thick  and  fast, 
as  it  should,  for  the  increase  of  these 
commodities,  invaluable  to  all  nations  in 
time  of  war.  The  farmers'  encourage- 
ment did  not  stop*  with  propaganda,  how- 
ever. Prices  for  these  commodities  were 
much  higher  than  formerly.  Where  the 
farmer  was  once  able  to  get  a  certain 
price  for  this  article  he  suddenly  realized 
that  he  could  get  double  that  sum.  With 
this  as  a  prominent  exciting  factor  the 
farmer  gradually  turned  to  food  produc- 
tion. Other  industries  were  not  tabooed 
but  the  production  of  the  necessities  of 
life  was  so  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  number  who  did  not  contribute  di- 
rectly to  this  business  grew  fewer  and 
fewer.  Among  the  industries  which  suf- 
fered from  this  cause  we  most  certainly 
must  class  the  draft  horse  production. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  farmers 
were  fairly  well  supplied  with  horse  pow- 
er. For  the  immediate  period  there  was 
no  special  need  for  horses.  Furthermore, 
although  the  horse  business  did  not 
cease  to  pay,  other  phases  of  the  far- 
mer's business  afforded  so  much  greater 
profits  that  there  was  no  special  incen- 
tive for  the  the  continuance  of  horse 
production. 

There  remains  still  another  factor  to 
consider  in  accounting  for  the  slackness 
of  the  industry  during  the  war.  At  the 
first  call  for  men  we  find  a  represen- 
tative number  of  farmers  enlisted.  As 
time  went  on  the  farmer,  left  behind, 
faced  with  greater  and  greater  serious- 
ness the  problem  of  labor  Being  unable 
to  find  men  to  man  his  many  horse-drawn 
implements  he  gradually  dispersed  that 
machinery  and  installed  larger  imple- 
ments to  enable  one  man  to  care  for  a 
larger  area.  With  the  old  machinery 
went  the  horse  for  any  price  he  would 
bring  and  the  expensive  tractor  was  in- 
stalled regardless  of  cost.  Now,  that 
llic  war  is  over  and  wo  are  returning 
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Someofthe  General  Electric  Company's 
Rtserrch  Activities  During  the  War: 

Suomarine  detection  devices 
X-ray  tube  for  medical  service 
Radio  telephone  and  telegraph 
Elechric  welding  and  applications 
Searchlights  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Electric  furnaces  for  gun  shrinkage 
Magneto  insulation  for  air  service 
Detonators  for  submarine  mines 
Incendiary  and  smoke  bombs 
Fixation  of  nitrogen 
Substitutes  for  materials 


The  Service  of  an  Electrical 
Research  Laboratory 

The  research  facilities  of  the  General  Electric  Company  are 
an  asset  of  world-wide  importance,  as  recent  war  work  has 
so  clearly  demonstrated.  Their  advantages  in  pursuits  of 
peace  made  them  of  inestimable  value  in  time  of  war. 

A  most  interesting  story  tells  of  the  devices  evolved  which  substantially 
aided  in  solving  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  war— the  sub- 
marine menace.  Fanciful,  but  no  less  real,  were  the  results  attained  in 
radio  communication  which  enabled  an  aviator  to  control  a  fleet  of  flying 
battleships,  and  made  possible  the  sending,  without  a  wire,  history- 
making  messages  and  orders  to  ships  at  sea.  Scarcely  less  important  was 
the  X  ray  tube,  specially  designed  for  field  hospital  use  and  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  military  surgical  service.  And  many  other  products, 
for  both  combatant  and  industrial  use,  did  their  full  share  in  securing  the 
victory. 

In  the  laboratories  are  employed  highly  trained  physicists,  chemists, 
metallurgists  and  engineers,  some  of  whom  are  experts  of  international 
reputation.  These  men  are  working  not  only  to  convert  the  resources  of 
Nature  to  be  of  service  to  man,  but  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  electricity 
in  every  line  of  endeavor.  Their  achievements  benefit  every  individual 
wherever  electricity  is  used. 

Scientific  research  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  new  de- 
vices, more  efficient  apparatus  and  processes  of  manufacture.  It  results 
in  the  discovery  of  better  and  more  useful  materials  and  ultimately  in 
making  happier  and  more  livable  the  life  of  all  mankind. 

^Booklet,  Y-863,  describing  the  comparn^'s  plants, 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.   Address  Desk  -37 
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to  a  normal  basis  the  farmer  will  con- 
sider the  actual  cost  of  his  investment 
and  compare  it  with  his  former  invest- 
ment of  horses.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
or  not  any  but  those  operating  on  a 
larger  scale  will  find  their  change  a  prof- 
itable one.  When  that  is  brought  home 
the  farmer  will  ruefully  view  the  pro- 
duct of  his  quick  action  and  with  the 
slightest  excuse  will  turn  to  the  horse 
market  to  restock  his  farm  with  draf- 
ters. But  as  I  pointed  out  above,  horse 
production  has  suffered  a  great  relapse 
in  the  last  two  years.  Many  of  the 
smaller  horse  breeders  and  a  few  of 
those  operating  on  a  large  scale  have, 
gone  out  of  business.  Farmers  have 
sold  their  mares  or  else  failed  to  breed 
them.  As  a  result  the  number  of  horses 
on  the  market  has  decreased  consider- 
ably. Where  there  was  once  a  surplus 
of  horses  on  the  market  continually 
there  will  then  be  scarcely  enough  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  most  active  buy- 
ers. Where  once  the  rule  of  prices  was 
low  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  tells 
us  that  prices  will  be  high.  Probably 
the  poorest  horse  on  the  market  will  sell 
for  a  price,  which  in  1918  would  have 
purchased  the  best.  Even  now,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  E.  B.  White,  president  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  there  are 
not  enough  good  horses  to  go  around. 

However  in  that  statement  he  struck 
a  note  which  is  very  noticeable  in  the 
writings  of  all  horse  breeders.  I  refer 
to  the  word  "good."  Practically  all 
breeders  are  agreed  that  the  future  of 
horse  production  is  bright  but  they  add 
the  future  of  the  production  of  good 
horses  is  brighter.  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Ogilvie  says  that  the  supply  of  real 
weighty  draft  horses  has  never  been 
equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  not  the  scrub 
that  is  wanted  but  the  large,  powerful 
and  active  draft  horse.  It  is  a  shame, 
according  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  never  really  been  edu- 
cated to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
"drafter."  The  word  "drafter"  is  not 
properly  applied  to  the  twelve  and  four- 
tf!(!n  hundred  pound  horse  so  commonly 
produced  on  the  average  American  farm 
today.  A  real  drafter  of  the  type  that 
tops  the  market,  is  an  animal  weighing  at 
least  Hixtoen  hundrod  pounds.    The  ton 


gelding  should  be  made  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception.  We  need  not  fear  the 
swift  replacement  of  this  type  of  horse 
by  the  tractor.  Economy  fo  power  only, 
will  be  considered  by  the  ordinary  far- 
mer when  he  is  not  working  under  pres- 
sure. Whether  it  be  equine  or  engine, 
that  power  will  be  chosen  which  is  most 
economical. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  horse 
industry  only  as  it  is  related  to  our  own 
country,  but  let  us  now  consider  the  in- 
dustry over  a  larger  territory.  After 
1886  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  close  of 
the  Boer  war,  Great  Britain  drew  heav- 
ily upon  our  horse  supply.    As  a  result 
soon  after  the  war  we  found  our  sup- 
ply of  horses  in  a  similar  condition  to 
that  in  which  it  is  at  present.  Prices 
immediately    began    to    rise    and  good 
horses  were  held  at  a  premium.  How- 
ever our  active  horsemen  turned  to  for- 
eign   countries.      We    imported  from 
France  and  Belgium  in  large  numbers 
and  within  a  few  years  the  supply  was 
back  to  normal.     Today,  however,  the 
situation   is   entirely  different.  Devas- 
tated Belgium  has  lost  practically  all  of 
her  fine  horses.    France  made  a  great 
effort  to  protect  her  breeding  animals, 
but  nevertheless,  her  supply  is  not  equal 
to  her  own  demand.    The  active  market 
for  draft  horses  in  England  very  clearly 
points  to  the  fact  that  she  has  no  ani- 
mals to  send  us.     Our  demand,  there- 
fore, must  be  met  by  our  own  breeders. 
Even  when  the  foreign  countries  were 
able  to  supply  us  with  horses  it  required 
some  few  years  to  recuperate  from  the 
British  exportation  of  the  Boer  war  peri- 
od.   Without  their  aid  it  will  undoubt- 
edly take  longer.    Furthermore  at  the 
time  of  that  exportation  interest  in  the 
business  did  not  "lag"  to  the  extent  it 
has  in  the  last  two  years.    Men  did  not 
cease  to  breed  their  mares  as  they  did 
during   the   years   1917   and   1918.  At 
that  time  we  had  only  to  make  up  the 
number  lost  by  our  increased  exports. 
Now,  however,  we  have  to  make  up  for 
a  period  during  which  the  exports  were 
much  greater  than   those  of  the  Boer 
war  period.    In  addition  to  that  we  have 
a  further  shortage  for  which  we  will 
have  to  make  up  duo  to  a  lack  of  produc- 
tion. 
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The  1920 

Primrose 

at  the 
1918  Price 

A  study  in  manufacturing 
and  Farm  Equipment 
Economics 

Butter  and  baby  shoes,  underwear  and  eggs,  coal  and 
automobiles — prices  of  these  things  and  other  things  have 
climbed  and  climbed  since  Armistice  Day.  Has  the  price  of 
anything  on  earth  stayed  down? 

Yes !   Primrose ! 

Primrose  Cream  Separators  are  selling  for  the  price  of 
1918 — selling  for  slightly  more  than  the  good  old  price  of  1914 
— before  the  war  days.  Primrose  popularity  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  the  big  production  permits  the  maintenance  of 
the  low  price. 

To  the  analytical  student.  Primrose  Cream  Separator  price 
stability  presents  an  interesting  study  in  manufacturing  and 
farm  equipment  economics. 

To  the  practical  farmer  it  presents  an  opportunity  to  buy 
an  exceptionally  high-quality  product  at  an  unusually  low 
price. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

Chicago  USA 
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Perhaps  our  own  supply  could  be  filled 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  after 
that  we  will  undoubtedly  find  a  ready 
sale  for  our  horses  on  European  mar- 
kets. As  I  pointed  out  above  the  great 
horse  pr'oducing  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  practically  drained.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  lack  of  .shipping  space  for 
horses,  France  would  be  buying  rather 
extensively  even  now.  Belgium  has  al- 
ready sent  a  delegation  to  this  country 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  replen- 
ishing her  studs  from  this  county.  Eng- 
land has  sent  no  such  delegation  but 
an  investigation  of  her  markets  shows 
some  startling  figures.  At  their  gelding 
sales,  individuals  old  enough  to  work 
bring  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars. Unbroken  colts  bring  as  much  as 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  many 
outstanding  individuals  bring  as  much 
as  one  thousand  to  twelve  huidred  dol- 
lars. With  these  figures  in  mind  Mr..  J. 
G.  Truman  recently  said  that  he  expect- 
ed a  very  large  European  trade  as  soon 
as  conditions  would  permit. 

Considering  all  phases  of  the  horse 
industry  the  future  seems  comparatively 
bright.  We  have  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  motor  truck  and 
the  tractor.  According  to  many  promi- 
nent men  who  have  studied  this  question 
rather  thoroughly,  this  opposition  will 
never  displace  the  horse.  They  will  all 
admit  that  for  the  long  haul  over 
smooth  roads,  the  motor  truck  is  playing 
and  will  play  an  important  part.  It  will 
also  be  admitted  that  the  tractor  has  its 
place  on  many  farms,  but  it  will  be  said 
with  equal  emphasis  no  mechanical  pow- 
er can  completely  take  the  place  of  the 
horse  on  the  farm.  Considering  that  the 
horse  is  still  a  necessity  then,  we  find 
that  due  to  war  conditions  the  supply  of 
horses  is  not  nearly  up  to  par.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  give  promise  of  being 
up  to  par  for  a  number  of  years.  Finally, 
from  a  nation  of  importers  of  our  breed- 
ing animals  we  have  suddenly  been 
transformed  to  a  nation  to  which  others 
look  for  breeding  horses.  More  breed- 
ers of  the  United  States  are  today  called 
upon  to  supply  the  world  with  draft 
horsBH.  Mr.  Alex  Galbrailli  r(!alizod  bo- 
fore  the  cloHf^  of  tli(^  war  tliat  this  would 


be  the  situation  and  he  wrote  an  article 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 
"When  the  war  is  over  and  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  re-stock  their 
devastated  farms,  and  when  the  enor- 
mous tracts  of  open  prairie  in  the  west 
and  northwest  come  under  cultivation, 
the  demand  for  active  draft  horses  will 
be  unprecedently  great  and  the  prices 
probably  will  go  higher  than  we  have 
ever  known.  The  idea  of  a  horseless 
age,  even  in  the  distant  future,  is  I  think, 
impracticable  and  Utopian.  Farmers  of 
the  present  day  will  best  consult  their 
own  interests  courageusly,  increasing 
rather  than  reducing  their  draft  breeding 
operations." 


FARMERS  TO  LEARN  PRODUCTION 
COSTS. 

Eight  demonstrations  have  been  start- 
ed by  Union  county  farmers  in  co-opera- 
tion with  County  Agent  M,  A.  Nye  to 
determine  the  cotst  of  production  on 
sows  from  the  time  they  are  bred  until 
their  pigs  are  weaned. 


30,000  INDIANA  FARMERS  "KEEP 
BOOKS"  THIS  YEAR 

More  than  30,000  Indiana  farmers  will 
"keep  books"  on  their  business  this  year 
in  record  books  put  out  by  the  agri- 
cultural extension  department  of  Purdue 
University.  Of  this  number  more  than 
24,000  men  received  their  books  through 
banks  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  more 
than  5,000  from  county  agricultural 
agents.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  banks 
in  67  counties  have  obtained  the  books 
for  their  farmer  patrons,  and  in  some 
counties,  especially  Floyd  and  Wabash, 
every  farmer  will  be  supplied. 

The  record  book  contains  spaces  for 
farm  receipts,  expenses  and  inventories. 
It  is  designed  to  give  information  neces- 
sary for  income  tax  reports  and  to  help 
the  farmer  study  his  business  with  a 
view  to  increasing  its  profits.  The  books, 
which  are  recognized  as  among  the  best 
obtainable  for  corn  belt  farmers,  were 
(compiled  by  farm  management  specialists 
of  the  university  and  embody  features 
guin(Ml  l)y  several  year,s  experience  with 
Ihousands  of  Hoosier  farmers  who  have 
kept  similar  I'ccords. 
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Insures  Cow  Health 


'  I  'HE  insulating  blanket  of  still  air  in  a 
**•  Natco  stable  wall  prevents  sudden  tem- 
perature changes.  It  protects  the  health  of 
your  cows  and  keeps  up  the  milkflow  in 
uncertain  weather.  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
walls  da  not  gather  moisture  as  do  walls  of 
solid  masonry,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease, 
dirt  or  foul  odors. 


Natco  Barns 


are  a  permanent  investment  —  not  an  expense. 
They  need  no  painting  and  very  seldom  require 
repairs.  They  withstand  severest  windstorms  and 
are  fire-safe,  being  constructed  of  burnt  clay  tile. 
Natco  walls  are  exceedingly  strong.  Masons  lay 
up  these  walls  very  rapidly,  easily  handling  the 
large-size  units. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  build  it  with  Natco  Hollow 
Tile.  Many  uses  are  pictured  and  explained  in  our  book, 
•*  Natco  on  the  Farm."    Write  for  it  today  — free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1223  Fulton  Building      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and 
econonmical  distribution 


Section  of  Natco 
If  all  showing 
still    air  spaces 


Write  us  what  you  intend  to  build. 
We  have  plans  for  many  types  of  farm 
buildings  —  free.        Ask  for  them. 
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The  Wart  Disease  as  a  Menace  to  the  Potato 
Growing  Industry  in  America 


TO  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  serious  diseases  which  stand 
ever  ready  to  attack  the  crops  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  for  whicn  he 
must  be  ever  on  the  alert,  one  has  been 
added  of  recent  months  which,  if  immed- 
iately taken  in  hand  can  be  controlled 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  with  but 
very  little  labor  or  trouble  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  producer.  If  permitted 
to  spread  at  large,  however — as  has  been 
the  case  in  Europe,  where  we  derived  our 
initial  infection,  from  seed  brought  over 
by  immigrants  it  stands  ready  to  over- 
shadow and  indefinitely  reduce  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  one  of  the  greatest 
potato  growing  sections  in  the  world. 

The  disease  ireferred  to  is  commonly 
li:nown  as  the  Black  Wart,  and  is  of  fun- 
gous nature.  For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  known  to  cause  very  serious  losses 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  where  it  has  been  found  that  the 
soil  once  infected,  will  remain  so  for 
years.  Since  the  infestation  is  usually  in- 
troduced by  the  use  of  infected  seed,  it 
is  readily  seen  how  a  little  care  can  keep 
this  serious  situation  entirely  under  con- 
trol, and  it  is  with  this  purpose  in  view 
that  government  regulations  prohibit  the 
importation  of  potatoes  from  these  sec- 
tions, and  even  interstate  and  local  trans- 
portation from  infected  districts  in  our 
own  country,  for  at  the  present  time  it  is 
to  be  found,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  two 
counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  evidence  of  its  presence  in 
the  plant  is  to  be  found  in  the  smaii, 
spongy  outgrowths  which  are  found  to  ap- 
pear most  frequently  from  the  eyes.  As 
they  increase  in  size,  they  take  on  a  very 
repulsive  appearance,  being  black,  rough, 
and  of  a  decidedly  warty  appearance — 
whence  the  name.  Frequently  several 
such  protuberances  are  found  to  develop 
from  the  same  tuber,  thus  reducing  it  to 
a  spongy,  warty  mass.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  infection  the  warts  are  light 
brown  in  color,  becoming  darker,  and 
finally  black  as  they  grow  and  mature. 
Due  to  its  very  striking  charactedstics. 


there  is  very  little  danger  of  mistaking  it 
for  any  other  disease  under  field  condi- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  that  is 
to  be  experienced  in  the  control  of  this 
particular  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  can  not  be  detected  until  the 
crop  is  being  harvested,  as  the  vines  show 
no  indications,  whatever,  of  the  infected 
conditions  of  the  tubers.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  every  potato  grower,  whether 
he  uses  the  row  or  acre  as  a  unit,  should 
be  very  much  alert  for  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease at  digging  time. 

The  only  really  optimistic  phase  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  whole  situa- 
tion centers  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  disease  is  not  widespread. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  only  through  the  closest  cooperation 
of  all  potato  growers  that  its  infection 
can  be  held  within  its  present  bounds 
and  thus  give  hope  for  its  ultimate  elimi- 
nation. With  this  aim  in  view,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  potato  growers  will  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  of  pathologists  all 
over  the  country,  and  upon  finding  tubers 
showing  such  oir  similar  symptoms  as 
described  above,  report  the  same  to  the 
County  Agent,  and,  if  possible,  send  speci- 
mens to  the  Plant  Pathologists  at  the 
Purdue  Experiment  Station,  West  LaFay- 
ette,  Indiana,  and  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  furnish  any  additional  advice,  informa- 
tion or  aid  that  may  be  requested. 


During  the  World  War  American  ex- 
ports of  milk  products  increased  consid- 
erably more  than  three-fold.  In  1914,  70,- 
000,000  pounds  of  milk  left  the  United 
States.  In  1919  the  total  was  2,550,000,- 
000.  It  was  not  the  raw  milk,  of  course, 
but  for  the  sake  of  comparison  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
duced the  figures  to  pounds  of  milk.  But- 
ter and  chee.se  constituted  the  two  items 
making  up  the  total  in  1914.  In  1919. 
there  was  a  big  added  item  of  condensed 
milk — something  more  than  half  the  total. 

Hoard's  Dairyman. 
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"The  Master  Drive  3-4  Plow  Farm  Tractor 
of  America" 


The  Illinois  Super-Drive  Tractor  has  power  to  pull  four  plows  under 
most  conditions,  three  plows  under  severe  conditions,  and  to  run 
threshers  up  to  28-inch — with  plenty  of  reserve  power.  The  Illinois  is  de- 
signed and  built  to  give  many  years  of  dependable  service. 

The  ILLINOIS  Has  Many  Exclusive  Features 


The  Illinois  has  a  dependable  high 
powered  heavy  duty  kerosene  burning 
engine  which  will  give  you  great  reserve 
power  for  unusually  hard  pulling  and  for 
running  threshers  up  to  28-inch. 

Its  unit  construction  gives  lightness  of 
weight,  combined  with  extreme  rigidity, 
thereby  insuring  freedom  from  twisting 
of  frame,  preventing  undue  strain  on 
gears  and  misalignment  of  bearings. 

The  transmission  is  entirely  enclosed, 
giving  protection  against  destruction 
caused  by  dust,  dirt  and  grit.  The  Illi- 
nois Planetary  Spur  Gear  Final  Drive  is 
a  "Master  Stroke  of  Genius."  This  prin- 
ciple relieves  excessive  tooth  pressure  on 
the  final  drive  gears,  prevents  stripping 
of  gear  teeth,  and  insures  perfect  lubri- 
cation. This  final  drive  combined  with 
the   high   efficiency   of   the  transmission 


is  the  means  of  delivering  20%  more  en- 
gine power  to  the  draw  bar  than  any 
other  driving  principle  in  tractor  use. 

The  drive  wheels  sustain  75%  of  the 
tractor  weight  and  are  equipped  with 
sixteen  powerful  cushion  springs,  which, 
together  with  the  powerful  spring  on  the 
draw  bar  absorb  the  shocks  to  tractor 
mechanism  and  operator.  The  Illinois  is 
easy  to  operate  and  to  maintain.  Its 
construction  is  simple,  and  all  mechan- 
ism is  easily  accessible.  It  has  a  short 
turning  radius.  The  Illinois  has  many 
more  features  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Our  folder,  "The  Master  Drive  3-4  Plow 
Tractor  of  America"  tells  all  about  its 
many  exclusive  features,  and  will  be  sent 
you  upon  request. 


ILLINOIS  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS         -  -  -  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Farm  Fence 

H.  E.  Engle  '20. 


IT  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  the 
farm  fences  in  the  United  States  has 
cost  more  than  the  construction  of  the 
farm  buildings.  To  be  successful  in 
farming,  as  well  as  in  any  other  business, 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  to  a 
minimum,  and  certainly,  fences  are  to  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  major  expenses  of 
the  operation  and  upkeep  of  the  farm.  The 
best  way  to  reduce  fence  expenses  is  to 
use  only  good  material  and  construct  the 
fence  properly  so  that  when  it  is  finished, 
the  farmer  will  have  something  that  will 
be  worth  while  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  last  a  reasonable  length  of  time — the 
longer  the  better.  The  annual  cost  of  a 
good  fence  is  much  cheaper,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  annoyance  caused  by  a  poor 
fence. 

It  seems  that  board  fences  about  the 
barn  lots  give  most  satisfaction,  mainly 
because  they  are  short  and  because  chey 
can  be  easily  repaired  when  damaged  by 
stock,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  rail 
fence,  wire  is  the  prevailing  type  for  the 
major  part  of  the  farm  fences. 

In  constru'^tion  of  a  wire  fence  much 
importance  should  be  laid  on  the  posts  to 
be  used,  since  they  are  the  foundation  of 
the  fence,  and  generally  determine  the 
length  of  life  of  the  fence.  For  this  rea- 
son this  article  will  be  concerned  mainly 
with  the  post. 

One  of  the  big  expense  bills  that  the 
Indiana  farmer  pays  annually  is  for  fence 
posts.  That  bill  is  so  larg^  becaub^.^  weed 
posts  which  are  almost  wholly  used,  are 
short  lived.  Yet  numerous  tests  extend- 
ing over  many  years  show  that  this  heavy 
expense  may  be  cut  in  two  by  preserva- 
tive treatments  which  will  prolong  the 
life  of  wood  posts  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  years.  One  of  the  best  indications  of 
economic  value  of  wood  preservation  is 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  toward  this  work.  Prac'tically 
all  of  them  are  using  cross-ties  treated  by 
one  of  the  several  processes  and  many  of 
them  have  installfid  olabarate  treating 
plants  for  doing  tluiir  own  work.  They 


save  large  sums  annually  by  increasing 
the  durability  of  the  ties.  What  is  true  re- 
garding the  durability  of  railroad  ties 
under  preservative  treatment  is  true  of 
fence  posts.  Both  are  subject  to  decay 
since  both  come  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
If  the  farmer  can  reduce  his  fence  post 
expenses  by  one-half  or  more,  the  saving- 
is  well  worth  his  consideration. 

Preservative  treatment  not  only  length- 
ens the  service  of  the  posts  now  common- 
ly used,  but  it  also  makes  possible  the 
use  of  many  soft  woods  which  have  been 
heretofore  considered  worthless.  Many 
of  the  inferior  soft  woods  have  advantage 
over  the  hard  woods  since  they  take  in 
preservatives  more  readily.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  the  quality  and  amount 
of  preservative  in  a  piece  of  wood  and  not 
the  wood  itself  that  determines  the  length 
of  service  of  the  wood. 

Decay  or  rot  in  fence  posts  is  caused  by 
fungi  and  bacteria  which  destroy  the 
wood  structure.  Fungus  growth  requires 
heat,  moisture,  and  air  besides  the  food 
which  is  supplied  by  the  wood  itself.  This 
accounts  for  the  excessive  decay  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  all  requirements 
are  sufficient  at  this  point  for  the  growth 
of  fungi.  The  bottom  of  the  post  is  gen- 
erally well  preserved  because  of  a  lack  of 
air  and  heat. 

Decay  may  be  prevented  by  dipping  the 
post  into  preservatives  which,  when  ab- 
sorbed, form  a  layer  of  wood  in  which 
fungus  spores  cannot  develop  due  to 
poisoning  of  the  food  supply.  Of  these 
preservatives,  creosote  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  It  is  made  by  distillation  of 
tar-like  substances,  mainly  coal  tar. 

Fence  posts  may  be  treated  at  any  time 
of  the  year  but  generally  the  work  should 
be  done  during  the  winter  when  other 
work  is  not  pressing.  The  posts  may  be 
cut  at  any  time  and  completely  peeled  as 
soon  as  cut.  They  should  be  well  sea- 
soned, but  if  cut  during  the  summer  they 
should  be  protected  bv  shade  to  prevent 
large  season  cracks  which  are  caused  by 
rapid  drying.  A  four-inch  post  after  a 
good  treatment  with  creosote  will  last 
practically  as  long  as  a  seven-inch  post 
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Averys  Are 
the  Tractors  with  the 
"Draft-Horse"  Motor  and 
"Direct-Drive"  Transmission 

WHEN  you  get  an  Avery  you  get  a  tractor  with  a 
motor  especially  built  for  tractor  work,  and  ex- 
clusively for  Avery  Tractor*.  It  is  built  like  a  draft- 
horse  for  the  kind  of  work  the  tractor  must  do.  PowerhiU 
heavy-duty,  low-speed — does  not  race  under  light  loads  or 
stall  under  heavy  pulls. 

It  is  a  horizontal  opposed  motor  improved 
and  perfected  with  many  exclusive  Avery 
features.  Its  lengrth  distributes  the  weight 
properly  between  the  front  and  rear 
wheels.  Its  narrow  width  makes  possible 

I a  narrower  tractor  with  less  side  draft. 
Also  a  short,  heavy,  practically  unbreak- 
able crankshaft— requires  only  two  main 
bearings— always  in  perfect  alignment— 
quickly  adjustable  with  an  ordinary 
socket  wrench. 


It  is  built  with  five-ring  pistons,  thermo- 
siphon  cooling  system,  valves-in-the- 
head,  renewable  inner  cylinder  walls,  and 
gasifiers  that  turn  the  kerosene  or  dis- 
tillate into  gas  and  bum  it  all. 
Because  of  its  low  speed  the  power  of 
the  Avery  "Draft-Horse"  Mo*or  is  de- 
livered through 

The  Avery  Patented 
Sliding  Frame  Transmission 

giving  "Direct-Drive"  in  high,  low,  re- 
verse, or  in  the  belt.  The  belt  pulley  is 
mounted  right  on  the  motor  crankshaft. 
You  get  a  larger  percentage  of  the  power 
developed  by  the  Avery  "Draft-Horse" 
Motor  at  the  drawbar,  and  all  the  power 
in  the  belt. 

These  and  other  big  features  make  Avery 


Drills,  "Self-Adjusting"^  Tractor  Disc 
Harrows.  Also  roller  bearing  Threshers, 
Silo  Fillers,  etc. 
Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 

and  interesting  Tractor  "Hitch  Book." 
Both  books  free. 

AVERY  COMPANY,  4203lowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch  Houtes,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations  Covering  Every  State  in  the  Unioo 

VERY 

Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
smd  Road  Building  Machinexy 


Tractors  run  steady,  eco- 
nomically and  last  along 
time.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Avery 
owners  are  buying  their 
second,  third,  fourth  and 
even  sixth  Avery  Trac- 
tors. They  are  easy  to 
operate,  even  by  the  in- 
experienced. Avery  prices 
are  based  upon  the  big 
output  of  three  large 
Avery  factories  and  the 
low  selling  cost  of  the 
complete  Avery  Line. 

The  Avery  Line 

includes  tractors  for  every  size  farm- 
Six  sizes,  8-16  to  40-80  H.  P.,  with 
"Draft-Horse"  Motors  and  ''Direct- 
Drive"  Transmissions.  Two  small 
tractors,  Six-Cylinder  Model  "C"  and 
5-10  H.  P.  Model  "B."  One  and  two  row 
Motor  Cultivators,  "Self- Lift"  Mold- 
board  and  Disc  Plows,  Listers  and  Grain 
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and  will  absorb  only  about  half  the 
amount  of  preservative. 

For  the  small  farm  or  where  no  more 
than  100  posts  per  year  are  used,  the 
equipment  is  very  simple,  all  that  is  re- 
quired being  an  ordinary  steel  oil-drum 
or  barrel  mounted  on  a  brick  foundation, 
which  need  not  be  very  substantial  as 
the  tank  can  be  taken  in  when  not  in  use. 
This  outfit  ivill  accommodate  ten  posts.  In 
treatment,  it  is  essential  that  the  posts  be 
submerged   to   such   a  depth   that  six 


eral  the  posts  to  be  utilized  in  treatment 
should  be  those  near  at  hand,  or  those 
which  may  be  secured  at  small  cost,  giv- 
ing preference  to  the  softer  woods,  since 
with  these  it  is  generally  easier  to  get  a 
good  penetration  of  the  creosote.  The 
lighter  woods  are  also  easier  to  handle, 
will  season  more  rapidly,  and  will  last 
about  as  long  as  the  heavier  woods  after 
treatment.  The  harder  woods,  as  oaks 
and  hickories,  can  be  better  utilized  for 
other  purposes. 


Something  of  which  to  be  justly  proud. 

inches  of  the  treated  end  will  be  above       The  following  is  a  table  showing  length 

ground  when  the  post  is  in  place.    The  of  life  for  fence  post  woods  found  in  In- 

fire  may  be  started  and  the  posts  placed  diana,    (From  Iowa  Experiment  Station), 

in  the  tank  about  noon.    The  creosote  Kind  of  Post  Untreated  Creosoted 

should  reach  a  temperature  of  about  220  Years  Years 

degrees  F.  about  3  p.  m.  and  the  fire  re-  Ash    6  25 

moved  about  7  p.  m.    The  liquid  should  Basswood    3  27 

then  be  allowed  to  cool  over  night  and  Black  Walnut   10  25 

the  posts  removed  the  next  morning.  gox  Elder    4  27 

The  determination  of  what  kind   of  Burr  Oak   12  27 

wood  posts  to  creosote  should  be  based  Catalpa   18  28 

largely  on  the  price  at  whlen  the  posts  ('ottonwood    3  27 

Clin  be  secured.   For  example,  the  farmer  Hard  Maple    4  26 

having  a  soft  maple  grove  in  need  of  Hickory    4  20 

thinning  would  naturally  uso  these  trees  Honey  Locust  12  30 

for  posts  since  they  could  probably  be  Hlack  Locust  30  37 

worked  up  Into  posts  cheaper  than  any  Itod  Cedar   30  37 

other  posts  could  be  purchased.    In  gon-  (Continued  on  page  356) 
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The  Hessian  Fly  Situation 

By  J.  Troop. 


The  wheat  crop  of  1919  in  Indiana  was 
injured  but  very  little  by  the  Hessian  fly, 
and  so  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
same  would  prove  true  for  the  coming 
crop  but  judging  from  the  many  inquiries 
which  have  come  to  this  office  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  are  many  badly  infested  fields 
scattered  over  the  state.  In  nearly  every 
case  investigated  by  this  office  it  has 
been  found  that  these  fields  were  sown 
before  the  Fly-free  date  as  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Not  all, 
however,  as  some  who  followed  these 
directions  have  reported  bad  infestations. 
This  was  doubtlesiS  due  to  peculiar  cli- 
matic conditions  which  existed  last  fall. 
Some  have  reported  that  fields  that  were 
sowed  two  or  three  days  before  the  date 
recommended  were  badly  infested  while 
others  close  by,  sowed  three  days  after 
said  date,  were  free  from  injury.  In 
some  sections  of  the  state  the  date  rec- 
ommended for  sowing  was  too  early  to 
miss  the  deposition  of  eggs.  Ordinarily, 
however,  if  these  directions  are  followed 
each  year  by  every  wheat  grower  there 
will  be  very  little  injury.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  every  community 
there  are  farmers  who  persist  in  sowing 
their  wheat  early  so  that  it  may  get  a 
good  start  before  winter  sets  in.  As  a 
result  if  there  are  any  flies  around,  these 
fields  will  surely  catch  them  and  then 
serve  to  spread  the  infestation  the  com- 
ing year.  No  remedy  can  be  given  which 
every  farmer  will  follow.  At  least  that 
has  been  true  during  all  the  years  since 
the  Hessian  fly  was  introduced  into  this 
country. 

But,  the  question  has  been  often  asked 
during  the  last  few  months,  "What  are 
we  to  do  with  these  infested  fields  in  or- 
der to  prevent  its  spreading  next  sum- 
mer?" In  other  words,  the  damage  has 
been  done,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Well,  that  depends  upon  conditions 
and  the  amount  of  infestation.  I  have 
found  numerous  instances  where  wheat 
was  sowed  after  corn.  A  strip  was  sowed 
early  and  the  corn  was  cut  and  shocked 
on  these  strips  and  then  the  main  crop 


was  sowed.  This  last  sowing  being  later 
has  of  course  escaped  the  fly  while  the 
strips  are  full  of  it.  In  every  case  of 
this  kind  I  have  recommended  that  the 
strips  be  plowed,  not  disked,  this  spring 
and  sowed  to  oats.  This  will  save  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field.  The  same  would 
hold  good  in  case  of  a  badly  infested 
field.  The  wheat  crop  will  not  amount 
to  much  if  left,  but  a  good  crop 
of  oats  or  corn  could  be  grown  in 
its  place,  and  then  too,  the  crop  of  flies 
for  the  next  year  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Inasmuch  as  the  fly  pendulum  is 
just  beginning  to  swing  back  on  its  return 
trip,  the  parasites  will  not  be  numerous 
on  the  present  crop,  so  the  farmer  will 
have  to  get  along  without  their  assist- 
ance this  year. 

Another  question  is  sometimes  asked: 
— "Can  I  sow  barley  on  these  infested 
strips  this  spring  without  danger  from 
the  fly?"  The  fly  will  attack  barley  as 
well  as  wheat  and  rye,  but  if  these  strips 
are  plowed  under  early  there  will  be  no 
flies  in  that  field  to  attack  the  barley. 
Again — "Will  spring  wheat  be  injured  by 
the  fly  if  sowed  near  an  infested  fleld?" 
There  will  probably  be  some  injury  to 
the  spring  wheat,  if  the  infested  field  is 
adjoining  the  ispring  wheat.  If  it  is  some 
distance  away,  say  forty  rods  or  more, 
there  will  be  very  little  danger,  as  the 
flies  in  this  infested  fleld  do  not  have  to 
migrate  to  other  fields  in  order  to  find  a 
suitable  place  on  which  to  lay  their  eggs, 
as  they  frequently  are  obliged  to  do  in 
the  fall. 


FARMERS    BUY   SPRAY  MATERIALS 
EARLY. 

Daviess  county  farmers  are  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  and  ordering  their 
orchard  spraying  materials  now  through 
local  dealers.  Last  year  the  demands  for 
lime  sulphur,  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
other  materials  was  so  great  that  many 
men  did  not  get  their  orders  filled.  They 
intend  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
feature  this  year. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  FARM  BOY. 

We  know  of  but  one  branch  of  educa- 
tion that  has  a  certain,  definite  job  wait- 
ing for  the  graduate  when  he  gets  his 
diploma,  and  that  is  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Every  other  profession  is  over- 
crowded. In  this  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  will  not  be  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  farm  boy  who,  having 
learned  the  practical  part  of  farming, 
having  familiarized  himself  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  become  qualified  to  handle 
farm  animals  as  they  are  handled  on  his 
father's  farm,  will  take  a  thorough  course 
at  the  Agricultural  college  and  be  just  the 
kind  of  a  man,  provided,  always,  that  he 
has  the  brains  and  grit,  that  the  world 
is  looking  for  today.  You  may  devote 
yourself  to  horticulture,  to  stock  breed- 
ing, to  dairying,  to  butter  making,  to 
cheese  making  or  to  cattle  feeding,  and, 
if  you  have  the  stuff  in  you,  you  will  find 
a  job,  and  a  good  paying  one  at  that, 
waiting  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  colleges  and  experiment  stations  will 
require  the  services  of  a  great  many  edu- 
cated young  farmers.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  before  every  live  railroad  in  the 
west  will  have  an  industrial  department, 
which  no  one  can  run  who  does  not  com- 
bine the  theoretical  with  the  practical. 
The  kind  of  man  required  would  cost 
$5,000  a  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  needs 
more  than  anything  else,  this  kind  of 
men,  and  boys  without  capital  who  will 
qualify  themselves  for  this  kind  of  work, 
will  not  need  to  wait  ten  or  twelve  years 
before  they  see  a  living  clearly  ahead  of 
them. 

As  the  years  go  on,  it  will  become 
more  apparent  that  the  men  who  will 
farm  successfully  must  have  the  "know 
how,"  which  he  can  gain  only  by  long 
experience  and  reading  at  home,  or  by  an 
education  plus  reading  and  experience. 
Four  years  at  college,  or  even  two  years, 
will  be  worth  to  you  twenty  years  of  farm 
life  without  it.  Your  motto  should  be  not 
"do  West,"  but  "Co  to  College  if  you  pos- 
sibly can.  (Jo  to  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege." 

Don't  start  out  to  b(!  a  pur(^  scientist; 
you  want  a  broader  education  than  that. 
It  will  pay  you  if  you  buy  a  farm  of  your 
own.    If  you  are  not  ablc^  to  do  this,  some- 


body who  has  a' farm  will  need  you.  The 
oil-meal  folks  were  not  long  since  looking 
for  a  young  man  to  act  as  their  agent  who 
knew  how  to  feed  cattle  and  how  to  com- 
pound rations  of  which  oil-meal  is  a  part. 
Every  line  of  business  that  has  to  do  with 
farmers  greatly  prefers  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  how  farming  is  done,  but  why 
it  is  done,  and  hence  is  in  touch  with  the 
farmer. 

Don't  Go  West,  or  South  young  friends; 
don't  go  to  the  city;  go  to  the  Agricul- 
tural college  and  to  the  agricultural  end 
of  that  college.  This  should  be  the  motto 
for  every  farm  boy  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
live  up  to  this  motto. 


FEDERAL   GRAIN  INSPECTION 

How  is  the  farmer  affected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Supervision?  This  question 
should  attract  the  consideration  of  every 
grain  grower  and  dealer  in  the  United 
States  and,  especially  in  Indiana  as  it  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  grain  belt. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  single  set  of 
standards  of  quality  and  condition  for  the 
various  grains,  and  to  provide  for  their 
uniform  application  to  the  shipments  of 
grain,  by  grade,  in  both  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  Act  does  not  provide  for  direct 
Federal  Inspection,  but  rather  that  the 
inspecting  and  grading  be  done  by  inspec- 
tors licensed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture..  The  licensed  in- 
spectors are  not  government  employes. 
They  operate  independently,  depending 
upon  fees  collected  for  their  services,  or 
they  may  be  in  the  employ  of  a  grain  ex- 
change, some  local  organization  or  the 
State  Inspection  Department. 

A  knowledge  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  official  grain  standards,  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  know  whether  or  not  his 
grain  is  being  properly  tested  by  the  mill 
or  elevator.  Now  that  farm  work  is  rather 
lax,  the  farmer  should  be  acquainting 
himself  with  this  act  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  him.  Complete  information 
may  be  had  concerning  the  Act  by  apply- 
ing to  Iho  liurcau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  De- 
pailnu>nt  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
I).  C. 
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HOMCO  PIG  AND 
SHOAT  FEED 

Pigs  root  for  elements  essential  to  growth 
that  are  not  always  present  in  the  soil. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  Feed  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated ration  to  the  degree  of  furnishing  in 
natural  form  elements  necessary  to  rapid  con- 
struction of  a  big  well-covered  frame. 

HOMCO  Pig  and  Shoat  feed  insures  a  short 
feeding  period  and  minimum  shrinkage  in  ship- 
ping. Each  ingredient  an  ideal  pig  feed  if  fed 
alone.  Write  us  for  sample. 


A  Complete  Balanced  Ration  Developing  Feed.    For  Brood  Sows,  Pigs  and 
Slioats.    Write  for  Sample.    "Homco"  means  Quality. 
Quality  means  Economy. 


American  Hominy  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

GATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.   Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.  This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
coi^idition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Peed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs ;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens ;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  started  by  a  push  of  a  button,  and  runs 
on  kerosene.  One  gallon  of  kerosene  will  run  a  Litscher  Lite  Plant 
for  several  hours. 

The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  has  two  full  H.  P.  in  excess  of  its  dynamo 
requirements.  When  the  dynamo  is  idle,  four  H.  P.  are  at  your 
command  for  running  any  belt  driven  farm  machinery.  In  other 
words  the  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  a 
stationary  power  plant  combined. 

Litscher  Lite  will  operate  electrically  or  by  belt  transmission  any 
labor-saving  device  in  house  or  barn. 

The  Varney  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

(incorporated) 
distributors  and  manufacturers 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

INDIANAPOLIS — EVANSVILLE 
SEND  TO  DEPT.  P.  A.  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SPECIFICATION  SHEET— FREE 
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Alumni  and  Local 

By  O.  B.  Riggs. 


1893. 

W.  E.  Lawrence  is  farming  near  Co- 
lumbia City,  Ind. 

1912. 

H.  H.  Cecil  is  farming  near  Selma,  Ind. 
1914. 

Frank  C.  Beall  is  farming  the  Elmcroft 
Farm  at  Clarksburg,  Ind. 


J.  D.  Luckett  is  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  P.  Scott  is  farming  near  Galveston, 
Ind. 

J.  F.  Woodcock  is  Field  Superintendent 
with  the  South  Bend  Creamery  Co.,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


•eter       liiix,  America's  corn  king.    Another  son  of  Hoosierdoni. 


1915. 

J.  E.  Pyke  is  a  livestock  salesman  with 
the  Springfield  Union  Stock  Yards  Co., 
of  Springfield,  O. 

R.  E.  J.  Sebald  is  farming  and  living 
at  Monroe,  O.  He  is  manied  and  has  one 
daughter,  Jeanne  Louise,  two  years  old. 
1916. 

L.  R.  llobiink  died  at  the  Christ  hospi- 
tal, ('incinnati,  as  a  result  of  pn(uinu)iiia, 
following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

(].  n.  ('astiup  is  teaching  mathemat- 
i(;s  and  agriculture;  in  the  liurns  (-ity 
High  School,  Uurns  City,  Ind. 

(i.  F.  CAiirk  is  asHOciafcd  with  tin;  Wal- 
kill  Stock  KarniH  Co.,  of  (J men  Covo 
Si)iings,  Kla. 


1917. 

D.  C.  Davis,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  G.  Templeton  is  Execuptive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Indianapolis  Real  Estate 
Board,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  J.  Fultz  is  associated  with  Fultzfolk 
Farm  Co.,  at  Salem,  Ind. 

1918. 

J.  R.  Hoffer  has  taken  his  Masters  work 
at  Ames.  Iowa,  and  now  has  charge  of 
Itinal  Sociology  at  thai  place. 

G,  A.  Brananiaii  is  larunng  uoiw  Bed- 
lord,  Ind. 

J.  H.  l>ctT()rg(»  is  the  High  School  Agri- 
culturist at  Montiovideo,  Minn. 
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JOHN  DEERE 

He  Gave  the  World  the 
Steel  Plow 


Be  a  Business  Farmer 

Your  school  has  earned  fame  because  of  the 
great  aid  that  it  has  given  in  making  farming  a 
better  business. 

You  are  in  school  to  equip  yourself  to  make 
farming. a  better  business. 

When  3'ou  leave  to  begin  the  active  work  of 
farming  you  can  do  full  credit  to  your  school  and 
to  yourself  only  by  being  a  good  business  farmer 
right  from  the  start. 

That's  when  you  and  John  Deere  implements 
will  be  on  common  ground. 

These  implements  are  continually  going  out 
from  the  sixteen  John  Deere  factories  to  help  make 
farming  a  better  business. 

For  80  years  they  have  been  the  choice  of  the 
majorit}^  of  good  business  farmers — of  men  who 
want  the  best  implements  they  can  get. 

You  will  find  John  Deere  implements  and 
machines  ready  for  you — for  practically  every  farm- 
ing operation. 

And  ever}^  one  of  them  will  do  the  utmost  to 
help  you  make  good  with  your  plans  for  making 
farming  what  it  ought  always  to  be — the  best  busi- 
ness in  the  world. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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THERE  is 
the  silo 


it  up  yourself.     Any  farmer  can  follow  the  simple 
Indiana.    You  can  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  when  you  want 

Seventy-five  thousand 
American  farmers  have 
bought  the  Indiana  Silo 
and  hundreds  of  them  have 
bought  again  and  again, 
until  some  now  own  as 
many  as  15.  They  find  that 
the  Indiana  is  the  best  and 
most  practical  silo,  more 
than  pays  for  itself,  every 
year.     It  makes  better  sil- 


mm 


no  need  to  go  without 
you  need  next  fall  be- 
cause skilled  help  is  scarce 
and  it's  hard  to  get  anyone  to  erect 
it  for  you.  Buy  an  Indiana  and  put 
directions  we  give  for  putting  up  the 
t. 

age,  allows  less  waste, 
stays  in  better  condition 
and  lasts  longer. 

Long  experience,  large 
purchasing  power,  and  a 
business  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  enable  us  to 
give  a  bigger  value  for  ev- 
ery dollar  than  you  can  get 
in  any  other  silo.  Ask  In- 
diana owners. 


And  «nr  terms  are  so  liberal  the  silo  wUl  almost  pay  for  itself  before  the  buyer  has 
to  pay  for  it.     Write  for  catalogue,  easy  payment  plan  and  early  buyer's  proposition. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  silos  in  the  World. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 


THIS   one-man,   single-unit  tractor  works  not   25  or  30 
days  a  year  but  as  many  days  as  you  now  use  your 
horses  for  field  work.     Plows  as  much  as  two  good 
horse  teams,  cultivates,  pulls  harrows,  discs,  drills,  rollers, 
mowers,  binders,  potato  diggers  and  orchard  tools. 

There  is  no  riding  implement  that  it  does  not  hitch  to. 
Numerous  users  have  eliminated  horses  entirely  in  farm 
work.  Excepting  for  the  plow  it  uses  the  horse  tools  you 
already  have  without  expensive  hitches.  One  man  does 
the  work,  riding  on  the  implement.  The  Indiana  tractor 
weighs  no  more  than  a  farm  team.  There  is  no  excess 
I  waste  of  fuel.  The  Indiana  does  a  year's  work  of  four 
horse.s  at  a  ga.soline  and  oil  cost,  that  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping 
the  teams  for  a  year.  Farmers  who  have  big  four-wheeled  tractors  are  now  buying  the  In- 
diana to  work  their  row  crops  and  prepare  the  seed  bed  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  a 
heavy  tractor  to  work  on  it. 

Write  UH  now  for  book  of  phriures 
iriiule  from  pliotoKnipliH  Hbowing:  the 
Indiana  Tra<-tor  actually  doinf;  all  the 
work  that  Iioi-h«>h  and  niiileN  d«>  on  a 
farm.  Itigj^est  «leal(*r  propoHition 
«'ver  ofTen'd  on  a  tractor. 

The^lndiana  Silo  &  Tractor  Company 

~  Laricest  Silo  Manula.turert  in  the  World 
57    liilon    ItldK-  .AnderMon,  Ind. 

57  Indiana  Itldx-  I><'h  MttlneH,  Iowa 
57  Silo  ItldK.  North  KanHUH  City,  .Mo. 
57   Mve  SlfM-k    iOxrlia n^c  itld»;. 

I  ort     Worth,    T«  vaH. 


ALL-ROUND 

TRACTOR 

The  HbrMIracfor 

weight  to   drag   around  and 
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A  Complete 
Electric  Light 

and 

Power  Plant 
for  Farms 

Its  light  brightens  homes; 
its  ready  power  lightens 
labor  and  saves  time. 

The  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine  improves  with 
use.  It  burns  kerosene,  gas  or  distillate;  self-starting, 
self-running,  and  self-stopping.  Built  by  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  motor  car  starting  and  lighting 
systems. 


INDIANAPOLIS  WILLYS  LIGHT  CO. 

Distributors  for  Central  and  Northern  Indiana. 
144-146  W.  VERMONT  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


GILMORE  M.  HAYNIE  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  Southern  Indiana. 
901-909  MAIN  ST.,  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


The  Willys-Knight  Sleeve-Valve  Engine 
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STOP  THE  DECAY  OF  TREES. 

Whenever  the  limb  of  a  tree  is  blown 
off  or  becomes  diseased,  the  stump 
should  be  sawed  off  even  and  painted 
with  creosote  or  tar  paint;  otherwise 
decay  will  set  in  and  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  Oftentimes  even  a 
nail  hole  will  so  injure  the  bark  that  it 
will  come  off  leaving  the  wood  under- 
neath unprotected.  If  these  spots  are 
left  bare,  decay  will  set  in  and  seriously 
endanger  the  tree.  A  coat  of  creosote  or 
tar  paint  will  prevent  spread  of  decay 
and  gradually  the  bark  will  grow  over 
the  bare  place  again. 


Our  World's  Best  Cafeteria  Feeder 

is  the  most  wonderful  feeder  on  the  market. 
Will  feed  down  and  out  all  kinds  of  feed  better 
than  any  other  feeder.  Write  for  catalog-ue 
today. 

J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 

N.  Walnut  St.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


e  the  wet  spots 

GET  RID  OF  THE  SURPLUS  WATER 

Make  the  ground  porous.    Allow  the 
fertilizing  elements  to  get  into 
the  sub-soil. 
Use  Well  Burned  Clay  Tile. 
For  information  write 

Indiana  Drain  Tile  Mfrs.  Assn. 


211  Hudson  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind 


We  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of 

BAGS 


AND  BURLAP 


BAGS 


Call  or  write  to 

MAX  KATZ 

132  S.  Penn.  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


PHONES;   Main  5231.   Auto  26-745.   Prospect  5180 
Auto  51-730 


WANTED 


April  1st,  dairy  herdsman,  cap- 
able of  taking  management  of 
20  cow  registered  Holstein 
dairy,  with  young  stock  and 
hogs.  Man  with  Agricultural 
College  Short  Course  training 
preferred.  Permanent  position 
for  the  right  man.  State  ex- 
])erience  and  monthly  salary 
(>xi)e('t(Ml,  witli  references,  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  B, 
care  of  the  Purdue  Agricultur- 
ist, West  LaFayette,  Ind. 
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STATE. 

More  legumes,  especially  clover,  must 
be  grown  in  Indiana  if  this  state  is  to 
maintain  its  place  in  the  agricultural 
world,  according  to  W.  A.  Ostrander,  head 
of  the  soils  and  crops  extension  force  of 
Purdue  University.  The  war-time  agri- 
cultural program  cut  down  the  acreage  of 
legumes  and  "we  must  not  only  get  back 
this  acreage  in  the  rotation,  but  also 
much  more  than  we  previously  had,"  he 
said. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  out  of  the 
92  counties  in  the  state,  26  had  less  than 
one  acre  of  every  fifteen  in  legumes.  The 
most  successful  farmers  of  the  state 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  must  be  at 
least  one  acre  in  every  four  in  some 


legume.  Soybeans,  cowpeas,  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover  or  vetch  may  be  used  where 
a  stand  of  clover  has  failed,  although 
soil  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  lime- 
stone, may  be  necessary. 


The  high  prices  of  vegetables  last  year 
should  encourage  many  folks  to  grow  gar- 
dens this  year. 


Have  you  gone  over  the  vegetables  in 
the  cellar  lately  and  removed  any  that 
are  beginning  to  decay? 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

We  show  you  where  to  market  all  you  raise 
at  a  profit.  62  page,  illustrated  book,  50  cents. 
None  free.  Co-operative  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  10, 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 


k  Ditching  and  Soil 

Q  Washing  Problems  Solved 


IET  me  show  you  how  to  solve  the  drainage,  irri- 
.  gation  and  soil  washing  problems  at  low  cost. 
I'll  show  you  how  two  men  can  now  do  more 
ditch  work  than  100  men  by  old  methods.   This  is 
the  year  to  save  labor  and  do  this  work  swiftly  and 
efficiently.    I'll  show  you  the  way.    Write  for  the 
new  book  that  tells  the  story. 

Farm 
Ditcher, 
Terracer 
&  Grader 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  for  open  drain- 
age, irrigation  or  tile  any  depth  down  to 
4  feet,  leaves  smooth,  hard  sides.  Also  use 
it  for  back-filling  tile  ditches  and  holes.  Per- 
fect machine  for  cleaning  old  weed-clogged 
ditches.    All  steel— reversible  to  throw 
dirt  either  side.   Adjustable  for  narrow 
or  wide  cut.   No  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  fix.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Farm  Terracing 

Builds  farm  terraces  which  stop  washing:  of  soil  on  rollingr^ 
hillside  land  and  hold  the  water  where  it  should  remain;  reclaims 
abandoned  washed  land;  throws  up  dikes  and  levees;  grrades 
roads;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry;  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes; 
large  size  fine  for  tractor.    Needed  on  every  farm. 

Get  Your  Farm  in  Shape 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  big  money  the  next  five 
years.  Here  is  crop  insurance  at  a  low  cost.  Write 
and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free 
book  on  drainage,  irrieration  and  terracing.  Write 
for  this  and  our  proposition.  Address  W.  A.  Steele,  Pres. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  232,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
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Smoke  Your  Own 
Meats 

IN  THE 

EUREKA 

Portable  Smoke  House 


With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing,  smoking 
and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and  fish  become  practical 
and  easy. 

It  is  compact  and  can  be 
taken  through  an  ordinary  door. 
Made  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from 
two-hog  capacity  on  up. 

Can  be  operated  from  chim- 
ney same  as  stove  and  requires 
very  little  attention.  Smoke 
goes  through  an  air-cooled  radi- 
ator before  reaching  meat,  and 
can  not  overheat. 

Glass  doors,  to  watch  oper- 
ation, absolutely  fireproof,  com- 
plies with  all  fire  insurance 
laws,  saves  money  and  does  the 
work  very  satisfactorily. 

Write  today  for  circular 
explaining  the  greatest  common  sense  smoke  house  built  right 
here  in  Indiana. 

Guaranteed  by  manufacturer  for  at  least  20  years.  We 
have  some  desirable  territory  open  for  live  dealers  and  agents 
in  Indiana. 

O.  K.  SLATER 

491/2  SOUTH  DELAWARE  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS 


Sectional  View  of  the  Eureka 
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Did  You  Ever  Own  a  Calf  ? 


If  you  did — all  your  very  own — I'll  wager  you  took  a  lively  interest  in  caring  for  it 
and  watching  it  grow.  It's  human  nature  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  things  we 
own  and  that  represent  possible  profits  to  us  personally. 

The  most  effective  method  of  interesting  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture  is  to  let  them 
have  a  part  in  the  farm  livestock  or  crops,  and  let  them  invest,  save  or  spend  the 
profits  as  they  wish. 

DEVELOPS  SELF-  This  method  teaches  them  how  to  raise  good  stock  and  crops, 
•RTTT  TAXTr-T?  develops  their  self -reliance  and  prevents  them  from  becoming 

KJ!.L.mJMC.Jii  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  farm  life.    You  will  find  the  ma- 

jority of  the  boys  and  girls  will  save  and  reinvest  their  profits  wisely  instead  of  spend- 
ing them  foolishly. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  this  opportunity  will  want  to  continue  to  learn  all  they 
can  about  agriculture.  Many  of  them  will  attend  the  agricultural  col'eges  in  order  that 
they  may  be  as  well  equipped  as  possible  to  make  a  permanent  success  on  the  farm. 
Successful  Farming,  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  do'ng  everything  it  can  to  help 
farm  boys  and  girls  realize  their  hopes.  The  future  of  the  country  lies  very  largely  in 
the  hands  of  these  boys  and  girls.  Agriculture  must  be  made  so  attractive  and  profit- 
able that  they  will  choose  it  as  their  vocation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farm  magazines  to  help  farmers  co'Iectively  and  individually.  Successful  Farming  is 
boosting  the  club  work  at  every  opportunity,  even  to  the  extent  of  offering  valuable  prizes  to  those  who 
excel  in  the  different  branches. 

QTirT'irQ^li'TTT  order  that  every  farm  boy  and  girl  may  have  an  opportunity  to  compete 

o U  1^1.4 JiiOdf  Ul^  for  these  and  other  prizes.  Successful  Farming  loans  them  money,  without 

FARIVIING  HELPS      security,  to  buy  a  calf,  pig,  chickens,  or  seed  for  a  field  or  garden  crop.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  borrow  money  in  this  way,  instead  of  having  their  par- 
ents give  them  a  calf  or  pig,  gain  the  actual  business  experience,  and  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
project. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  helpful  service  departments  of  Successful  Farming.  This  magazine  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  help  the  cause  of  agriculture.  The  subscription  rate  is  reasonable —  $1  for  3  years. 
Sample  copy  on  request.    Write  us  if  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 


SUCCESSFUL     FARMING  I  successful  farming 

i  109  Success  Building,  Des  Momes,  Iowa 

THE  FARMERS'  SERVICE  STATION  |  □  Enclosed  fmd  $1  for  which  send  me  Successful 

j         rarmmg  for  3  years. 

j  □  Please  send  sample  copy  of  Successful  Farming 

E.  T.  MEREDITH.  Publisher  i 

I  Name  R.  F.  D  

108  SUCCESS  BLDG.        DES  MOINES.  IOWA   !  p  q  State  

  -  I  

=  1 
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1919. 

W.  E.  Leer  is  assistant  in  the  Crops 
department  at  Purdue. 

L.  E.  Bray  is  married  and  farming  near 
Monrovia,  Ind. 

R.  L.  McCally  is  in  the  A.  H.  Depart- 
ment at  Purdue. 


J.  R.  Murray  is  married  and  is  farm- 
ing near  Grass  Creek,  Ind. 

O.  V.  Morgan  is  farming  with  the  Mor- 
gan Corporation  Co.,  near  Kokomo.  Ind. 

W.  G.  Weigle  is  farming  near  Mont- 
pelier,  O. 


New  horse  barn  on  Purdue  University  farm  which  will  provide  suitable  facilities  for 
handling:  a  number  of  pure  bred  horses. 


It's  more 
satisfactory 
to  buy  en- 
gr  a  V  i  n  g  s 
from  our 

STOCK 
BREEDER'S 
SERVICE 
DEPT. 

Try  us  on 
your  next 
catalog  of 
sale. 

An  Experienced  Veterinarian  who  knows  stock  and  how  to  advertise  it, 
at  your  service  to  help  plan  your  book. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  ENGRAVING 
and  ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 

222  E.  OHIO  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Louis  Mether  says: 

''The  Perfection  is  the 
best  rig  ever  invented. 


D 


|ROP  in  at  Louis  Mether's  Farm  round  about  milking 
time  some  day  and  you'll  find  him  out  in  the  barn 
with  his  neighbors  around  him  watching  his  Perfection 
Milker  do  the  work.  Every  man  who  knows  Mr.  Mether 
knows  about  the  success  of  his  Perfection  and  wishes  he  had 
one,  too.  One  Perfection  in  a  community  always  brings 
many  others  as  soon  as  folks  see  what  a  labor  saver  it  is. 
"I  cannot  say  enough  for  the  Perfection  Milker.  It  is  the 
best  rig  ever  invented,"  says  Mr.  Mether. 

"You  can  use  the  Perfection  two  times  a  day  the  year 
'round,  and  it  never  balks  or  refuses  to  work  on  Sunday 
night  like  some  hired  men  do.    I  have  used  my  Perfection 
for  one  year  now  and  it  has  never  failed  yet.  There  is  some 
one  here  nearly  every  night  that  wants  to  see  the  Perfection  and  stay  for  milking  time." 

The  Cows  Like  It 

When  it's  late  at  night  and  the  cows  are  hot  and  restless,  it's  mighty  easy  to  get  mad  and 
kick  a  cow  or  milk  her  hastily  and  hurry  away.  The  Perfection  is  the  only  hired  man  you  can  de- 
pend on  to  milk  every  cow  exactly  the  same  every  day,  "The  cows  like  my  Perfection  better  than 
hand  milking,"  says  Mr.  Mether.  "I  had  one  cow  that  cut  her  teat  all  to  pieces  in  the  fence  and 
the  only  way  I  could  milk  her  was  with  the  Perfection.  I  have  one  double  unit  but  I  am  thinking 
of  enlarging  my  dairy  by  Fall.    With  the  Perfection  I  can  milk  as  many  cows  as  I  can  own." 

Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog  Sent  Free 

We  will  gladly  send  you  names  and  addresses  of  Perfection  owners.  Write  to  them  yourself 
and  see  what  they  tell  you  about  the  Perfection.  We  will  also  send  free  a  copy  of  "What  the 
Dairyman  Wants  to  Know" — the  great  book  that  answers  every  question  about  milking  machines. 
Write  today. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


2146  E.  Hennepin  Avenue 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf. 
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THE  FARM  FENCE. 


(Continued  from  page  340) 


Red  Elm  

7 

25 

Red  Oak   

6 

20 

Red  Mulberry   

35 

40 

Soft  Maple  

4 

27 

White  Cedar 

14 

30 

White  Elm  

4 

25 

White  Oak   

17 

30 

Willow   

4 

27 

Concrete  posts 

have  been 

tried 

farmers  with  the  hope  of  more  perman- 


LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 


ent  results  but  have  failed  in  a  great 
many  cases.  However  these  failures 
should  not  condemn  concrete  posts  in 
general  as  the  failure  is  due  to  fault  in 
the  materials  or  in  the  process  of  making 
them.  The  person  who  mixes  concrete 
is  in  a  sense  a  creator.  If  he  overlooks 
the  proven  methods  of  preparing  and 
placing  concrete,  a  faulty  product  will  re- 
sult, and  those  who  suffer  by  this  will  be 
inclined  to  condemn  concrete  as  a  con- 
structive material.  A  few  broken  posts 
in  a  fence  may  cause  a  sweeping  rejec- 
tion of  the  type  rather  than  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  properly 
made.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  due 
to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  personal  care  is  important  in  post 
making.    The  sand  and  gravel  must  be 


IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL  VERA  H.  GLIDEWELL 

Spotted  Poland  Hogs  White  Rock  Chickens^ 

Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINFIELD,  INDIANA 
Feeding    of  Texas  Bred  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  a  Specialty. 


Boost  Your  State  and  Help  Purdue 


E.  RAUH  &  SONS  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  MIXED  FERTILIZERS 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Potash  Salts 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE 

Digester  Tankage  60%  &  50%  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 
WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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Joe  S.  Taylor,  Wm.  Owens,  and  Dan  Baker — Cattle,  Calf  and  Sheep  Dept. 
W.  O.  Mattern,  Res.  phone,  North  6071;   and  Ed  Harminger — Hog  Dept. 
Office — Geo.  R.  Mitchell,  Judson  Forsyth  and  G.  S.  Graves. 
Wagon  Hogs — R.  Swerengin,  Res.  phone  North  6032;  and  Sam  Pruitt. 


Joe  S.  Taylor 
&  Company 

U.  S.  Food  Administration 
License,  No.  U-20 

Live  Stock 
Commission  Salesmen 


REFERENCE: — Live  Stock  Exchange  Bank,  Indianapolis;  Indiana  Nal. 
Bank,  Indianapolis;  Washington  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  City  National  Bank, 
LaFayette,  Ind. 


We  believe  it  would  be  to  your  interest  when  you  have  any 
stock  ready  for  the  market  to  give  OUR  FIRM  due  consideration. 
It  is  our  endeavor  at  all  times  to  render  you  a  class  of  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect;  we  will  assure  you  the  full  market  value, 
no  shipments  too  small  to  be  appreciated  or  too  large  to  receive  our 
prompt  and  careful  attention.  It  is  not  what  you  come  in  with  but 
what  you  go  out  with.  YOUR  INTERESTS  ARE  OUR  INTERESTS. 

As  we  meet  you  on  the  level,  we'll  treat  you  on  the  square. 

Soliciting  your  patronage,  thanking  you  in  advance  for  any 
favors  shown  us,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOE  S.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 
UNION  STOCK  YARDS  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Residence  Phones— Automatic  Phone  43101;  (Bell)  North  8200. 
Office  Phones— TOLL  29;  Automatic  Local  23220;  (Bell)  Main  4630 

WEST  WING  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  ROOMS  27  and  29. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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suitable,  enough  cement  must  be  used, 
and  reinforcement  must  be  of  the  proper 
size  and  properly  placed.  The  mixing  and 
filling  of  the  molds  must  be  correctly- 
done  and  the  green  posts  should  be  prop- 
erly handled.  Following  are  some  of 
the  requirements  for  making  posts: 

Clean  hard  well  graded  materials. 

Proportions — 1  part  cement,  2  parts 
sand,  3  parts  gravel. 

Thoroughly  mix  with  clean  water  to  a 
quaky  consistency. 


Sufficient  and  properly  placed  rein- 
forcement. 

Careful  handling  of  green  posts. 

A  curing  period  of  at  least  thirty  days. 

With  a  good  concrete  post  made  next 
comes  the  question  of  fastening  the  fence 
to  it.  Wires  placed  in  the  post  never 
come  at  the  proper  place  and  are  not 
practical.  Holes  to  pass  wires  through 
will  weaken  the  post.  Boards  clamped 
to  the  post  will  rot  and  need  to  be  re- 
placed. The  Western  Union  tie  seems 
most  satisfactory.  It  consists  in  wrap- 
ping a  wire  around  the  post  and  twisting 
both  ends  around  the  line  wire  of  the 
fence.  This,  of  course,  is  no  small  task. 
Unless  every  line  wire  is  fastened  the 
fence  has  a  chance  to  buckle  and  slide 
down  the  post.  After  all,  it  would  seem 
that  a  good  wood  post  well  treated,  will 
last  as  long  as  most  concrete  posts,  un- 
less best  results  are  obtained,  and  the 
post  will  be  just  as  cheap,  will  be  much 
lighter,  more  easily  handled  and  the 
fence  can  be  securely  and  easily  fastened 
to  the  posts  with  staples. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  ex- 
ist as  to  the  reliability  of  concrete  posts 


Our 

No -Freeze 
Stock 
Fountain 

is  a  wonder. 

It  keeps  the 
water  warm 
in  winter , cool 
in  summer. 

Can  move 
your  water 
supply  to  any 
part  of  the 
farm. 

Write  for  catalogue  today. 
J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 

N.  Walnut  St..  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


A  Special  Service  for 
Inventors 


All  inventions  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  an 
idea.  IDEAS  are  the  foundation  of  success, 
but  they  must  first  be  made  realities  and  put 
to  work  before  they  have  any  real  commercial 
value. 

IDEAS  of  merit  plus  our  SERVICE  means 
success  for  the  originators.  Our  success  can 
only  be  built  upon  the  successful  outcome  of 
our  client's  ideas. 

Farm-Power  Machinery 
a  Specialty 

Wf!  hfiv*'  a  corps  of  high  cla.ss  engineers 
find  (IraftsiiKm  and  are  in  a  position  to  Engineer, 
DeHigii  siiul  Hiiild  Ma<;hinery  ami  ProJectH  of 
nil  kiiulH. 

GLEN-HART  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

H.i.i-HM    0<<lil<'iiliil    Ultlg.,    IinliiiiiiipoliH,  Iiul. 
Trh'plioiM',   .Main  :{7'^K. 
K.  K.  C  It  nilriiing  L.  It.  Ilartlry 


STYLEHEADQUARTERS 

WHERE  ^DdelH  Irani  (!llotl]02*""»" 


Spring 
Styles 


FROiM 


Society  Brand 
Stein-Bloch 

— and — 

Michaels-Stern 

are  ready  for  your  inspection. 
SEE  OUR  WINDOWS 

THE  HUB 
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No-Cold  Brooder  Stove 

BLUE  FLAME  WICKLESS  BURNER 


No  cold  brood-  The  Greatest 

er  stove  in  the  ^^j^^^^f^HI^^^,^^^  oil  burning 


morning  if  you  brooder  stove 

use  the  No-Cold  W  ever  invented 


The  No-cold  Brooder  Stove  is  the  only  oil 
burning-  stove  that  will  hold  the  heat  up  to  re- 
quired temperature  during-  the  night.  It  will 
hold  the  temperature  as  accurate  as  an  incu- 
bator. The  needle  is  constructed  so  that  flow  of 
oil  never  reaches  a  danger  point.  Burner  is 
absolutely  wickless  and  will  burn  for  weeks 
without  clogging  or  sputtering*.  Perfect  circu- 
lation of  air  which  is  very  essential  in  raising 
strong  healthy  chicks.  Stove  has  cast  metal 
top.  Glass  Oil  Fount.  Strong  and  rigid  as  a 
coal  stove.  Burns  kerosene  oil.  Broods  from 
100  to  600  chicks.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Electric  Hen  Incubator 

Hatches  as  strong  chicks  as  the  hen.  Three 
100  per  cent  hatches  by  inexperienced  opera- 
tors last  spring-.  We  also  list  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  complete  catalogue. 

INTER-STATE  SALES  CO. 

TIPTON,  Dept.  B  INDIANA 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted. 
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for  the  fence  lines,  there  seems  to  be  a 
widespread  opinion  that  the  concrete  cor- 
ner post  is  a  most  desirable  improvement 
on  the  farm.  They  are  often  used  by 
farmers  who  prefer  wood  or  steel  line 
posts.  Owing  to  their  weight,  corner 
posts  are  usually  made  in  place.  A  hole 
about  four  or  five  feet  deep,  flaring  at  the 
bottom  is  dug.  It  is  well  to  cut  the  hole 
so  that  the  wing  braces  may  be  dug  to 
take  the  pull  of  the  wire.  These  need 
not  come  above  the  ground  if  the  post  is 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  Four 
reinforcement  rods  about  three-fourths 
inch  in  diameter  should  be  placed  so  that 
there  will  be  at  least  an  inch  of  concrete 
between  them  and  the  outside  of  the  post. 
In  filling  the  molds,  it  will  be  found  best 
if  the  concrete  is  mixed  just  wet  enough 
so  that  it  can  be  shoveled  without  run- 
ning off  the  shovel. 

With  the  end  posts  in  place  and  the 
line  posts  set  in  a  straight  line,  16  to 
20  feet  apart,  we  are  ready  for  the  fence. 
The  fence  should  have  at  least  No.  9  line 
wires  and  No.  9  or  No.  10  stay  wires,  and 
all  should  be  well  galvanized.  The  ques- 
tion of  six  or  twelve  inch  stay  is  much 
discussed,  but  if  the  fence  is  heavy,  the 
twelve  inch  stay  is  practical.  An  eight 
inch  stay  if  available,  is  all  right,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  six  inch  stay  on  a  heavy 
fence  is  practical.  The  fence  should  be 
stretched  tight,  securely  fastened  to  the 
posts  and  a  heavy  barbed  wire  stretched 
above  the  fence  immediately,  before  any 
of  the  stock  have  learned  to  reach  over 
It.  A  fence  put  up  in  this  manner  Is  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  farm,  and  a  farm- 
er having  a  complete  equipment  of  this 
kind  of  fences  has  something  of  which  he 
may  be  justly  proud. 


Constant 
Improvement 

The  advent  of  the  separator, 
milking  machine,  gasoline  en- 
gine, and  other  labor  saving  de- 
vices has  not  only  revolution- 
ized dairy  methods,  but  has  also 
stimulated  investigation  of 
cleaning  problems  in  the  dairy. 

This  investigation  has  demon- 
strated the  failure  of  soaps  and 
cleaners  with  grease  or  caustic 
content  to  provide  the  sanitary 
cleanliness  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  highest  quality  milk 
products. 

Todaj^  thousands  of  the  most 
successful  creameries  and  dai- 
ries are  using 

fi^Ydn(/oiieJ 

because  not  only  does  it  pro- 
duce a  sanitary  cleanliness  that 
protects  the  milk  quality,  but 
its  efficient  cleaning  properties 
also  minimize  cleaning  costs. 

Should  not  your  business 
judgment  prevail  on  you  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  and  standardize  this 
cleaner  in  your  establishment? 

Order  from  your  regular  sup- 
ply house.    It  cleans  clean. 


in  every 
package. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 
Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Carson's 
Drug  Store 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 

Which  Source  of  Nitrogen  is  Best? 

The  advantages  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Amnnonia  are: 

High  Production:  Pound  for  pound  of  nitrogen,  Ar- 
cadian Sulphate  of  Ammonia  will  produce  as  mucli  crop 
or  more  than  any  other  nitrogenous  top-dressing.  It's 
dependable. 


High  Concentration:  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  one- 
third  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  top-dressing.  This  lowers  cost  of 
handling,  hauling  and  storing. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Quick  Availability:  Arcadian  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  acts  quickly.  The 
moisture  in  the  soil  immediately 
dissolves  the  crystals.  In  many 
cases  a  change  in  color  of  the  foli- 
age of  plants  has  been  noted  within 
three  days  after  application. 

Non-Leaching:  The  ammonia  is 
absorbed  by  the  organic  matter  and 
by  other  soil  constituents,  and  is 
not  easily  washed  out,  even  from 
the  lightest  isoils.  It  is  made  avail- 
able by  the  same  conditions  of 
warmth  and  moisture  that  causes 
plant  growth,  and  this  acts  as  a 
reservoir  of  plant  food  in  the  soil, 
yielding  a  regular  supply  of  nitro- 
gen as  it  is  needed. 


Fine  Mechanical  Condition:  The 
crystals  of  Arcadian  are  fine  and 
dry.  There  is  no  appreciable  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  and  it  does  not 
cake  into  hard  lumps.  This  makes 
application  easy  and  assures  even 
distribution  by  hand  or  machine. 
No  labor  is  required  for  grinding  or 
screening. 

These  with  other  important  ad- 
vantages, including  low  price,  make 
Arcadian  the  supreme  top-dressing 
fertilizer.  As  a  feeder  of  plants,  it 
is  quick,  enduring  and  satisfying. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  the  prop- 
er use  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  ^^^^  Company 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 


Berkeley,  Gal. 
Medina,  Ohio. 
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COMMON  AILMENTS  OF  A  CREAM 
CHECK. 

(Continued  from  page  312) 
few  examples  will  make  this  clearer.  A 
farmer  received  this  statement  from  the 
creamery:  Cream  45  lbs;  test  38  per 
cent;  Butter  fat  17.1  lbs;  price  68c;  to- 
tal $11.63.  This  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  next  week  it  read  thus: 
Cream  51  lbs;  test  33  per  cent;  fat  16.8 
lbs;  price  66c;  total  $11.08.  The  first 
figures  the  patron  saw  were  the  test  and 
the  amount  of  the  check  both  of  which 
were  lower  than  the  previous  week.  He 
immediately  connected  the  smaller 
amount  with  the  low  test  and  accused 
the  creameryman  of  being  dishonest  and 
thieving  in  his  practices. 

Let  us,  however,  look  more  calmly  at 
the  remainder  of  the  statement.  We 
find  that  although  the  test  is  lower,  the 
number  of  pounds  of  cream  is  six  pounds 
higher,  which  is  exactly  within  reason. 
The  farmer  obtained  more  cream  from 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  milk  given 
by  the  same  number  of  cows,  so  it  neces- 
sarily was  thinner  and  tested  lower. 
Comparing  the  next  number  of  pounds 
of  fat,  we  find  that  the  second  statement 
showed  practicaly  the  same  number  of 
pounds  as  the  first.  Does  that  indicate 
that  the  creamery  was  dishonest?  The 
reason  for  receiving  more  pounds  of 
cream  and  lower  test  the  second  time 
may  easily  have  been  due  to  turning  the 
separator  at  a  slower  speed  or  using 
larger  amounts  of  skim  milk  or  water 
to  fiush  the  bowl.  Now  as  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  money  received  for  the  second 
can  of  cream.     The  price,  over  which 


HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

liiil^ 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 

lilii^ 

A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Departmenty 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 


The  Varsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfect  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  LaFayette 
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Cut  Down 
Your  Cost 


A  number  of  the  most  successful  dairy- 
men testified  before  the  Federal  Milk  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  fixing  the  price  of 
milk  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
that  they  had  cut  down  their  costs  of 
production  by  feeding  Com  Gluten  Fccd 
and  wheat  bran  freely  in  grain  rations 
they  mixed  themselves. 

The  Commission  must  have  been  convinced  by 
what  these  representative  good  dairymen  had  to 
y  about  different  feeds  and  the  economy  of  a 
an's  mixing  up  his  own  rations. 

For,  in  arriving  at  the  price  it  thought  the  dairyman 
ught  to  get  for  his  milk,  the  Commission  based  its  calcu- 
tions  on  home-mixed  rations  in  which  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
as  a  pi'incipal  basic  ingredient. 

Made  hy 
Com  Products  Refining  Co. 

Chio^tgo 


New  York 


If  you  have  not  yet  fed 
Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed, 
if  you  want  to  know  more 
about  how  to  feed  it,  and 
your  dealer  doesn't  happen 
to  have  it,  write  us — giving 
his  name. 


Chicago  Office:    213  £.  Illinois  Street. 
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very  few  creameries  have  control, 
dropped  two  cents  with  the  result  that 
a  smaller  amount  of  money  was  received 
even  though  the  pounds  of  fat  were 
practically  the  same.  The  amount  of  the 
check  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  drop  in 
test  as  the  farmer  had  supposed. 

Report  the  Dishonest  Buyers. 
Now  lest  this  article  seem  to  put  all 
the  blame  on  the  cream  patron  let  this 
be  said.  There  are  still  a  few  unscrupu- 
lous cream  buyers  doing  business  and 
the  sooner  they  are  detected  the  better 
for  all  parties  concerned.  Before  ac- 
cusing the  creamery  of  dishonesty,  how- 
ever, be  sure  that  the  drop  in  the  test 
is  not  due  to  some  of  the  previously 
mentioned  factors  relating  to  the  farm. 


It  is  far  better  to  tackle  a  thing,  make 
a  dozen  mistakes  and  get  somewhere, 
than  "not  to  try." — H.  R.  M. 

Past  Associations:  "What  do  you  keep 
the  old  mule  around  for?  He's  no  good." 
"I  know,  but  he's  the  only  thing  around 
the  place  now  with  a  'kick'  in  it." — 
Baltimore  American. 


National  Drain  Tile 
Company 

Largest  in  the  World 

Manufacturers  of 

DRAIN  TILE 

Annual  Capacity 
6000    Car  Loads 

Sizes:   4-inch  to  33-inch  inclusive. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Office: 

lioom  120,  Rose  Dispensary  Bldg. 

Kuctorles  at  Summitvillc,  Ind., 
Hillsdale,   Ind.,  Torre  Haute,  Ind. 


PURDUE    LAMBS    AGAIN    TOP  CHI- 
CAGO MARKET. 

For  the  eighth  time  in  the  last  nine 
years,  Purdue  University  has  topped  the 
Chicago  market  with  western  lambs  that 
have  been  fed  by  the  Experiment  Station. 
The  most  recent  time  was  last  week, 
when  194  head,  averaging  83  pounds 
apiece,  all  graded  as  prime,  sold  for 
$20.10  per  hundred.  This  was  ten  cents 
above  the  market  price  for  that  day  and 
the  excellent  quality  and  condition  of  the 
lambs  fed  at  the  Purdue  experiment  sta- 
tion helped  strengthen  a  market  which 
had  been  weak  for  several  days. 

"One  load  of  prime  83  pound  western 
lambts,  fed  experimentally  at  Purdue  uni- 
versity, sold  at  $20.10  to  a  city  butcher 
and  got  a  packer  bid  of  $20,  but  they  were 
in  a  class  alone  among  morning  offer- 
ings," says  a  Bureau  of  Markets  report 
on  the  day  the  lambs  were  sold. 

Eight  lots  of  the  lambs  were  in  a  100 
day  feeding  experiment.  They  cost  12i^ 
cents  a  pound  last  October.  The  lot  of 
25  receiving  the  standard  ration  of  shelled 
corn,  cottonseed  meal,  silage  and  clover 
hay  showed  the  most  profit  this  year  as 
they  have  in  eight  out  of  the  nine  years 
the  feeding  has  been  done.  Their  aver- 
age profit  was  approximately  $4  per  head, 
but  some  of  the  other  lots  pulled  the 
average  on  the  194  down  to  $2.75  per 
head.  The  best  lot  gained  .34  of  a  pound 
per  day.  Another  lot  of  the  lambs  on  the 
same  ration,  but  receiving  only  a  half 
feed  of  corn,  required  117  days  to  make 
the  .same  gains  as  the  best  lot  did  in  100 
days  and  another  bunch  receiving  the 
same  ration  except  corn  which  was  fed 
the  last  half  of  the  period,  required  113 
days  to  catch  up  with  those  receiving  a 
full  feed  of  corn. 

"The  experiment  this  year  bore  out 
previous  results  and  showed  that  it  re- 
quired practically  3%  pounds  of  concen- 
trates, 4%  pounds  of  silage,  and  three 
pounds  of  clover  hay  for  every  pound  of 
gain  made  by  the  lambs,"  said  C.  M. 
Vestal,  who  had  charge  of  the  feeding 
work.  This  made  a  cost  of  15  cents  per 
l)()und. 

More  Indiana  farmers  should  be  finish- 
ing lambs  for  market,  thus  utilizing  grain 
and  roughage  grown  on  the  farm,  much 
of  which  now  is  going  to  market. 
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Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:    KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

A.  &  C.  Stone  and  Lime  Co. 

GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA.  RIDGEVILLE,  INDIANA 

General  Office 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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Quality  Goods  Direct 
From  Factory 


We  save  you  money  on  Fence, 
Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roofing, 
Tanks,  Troughs,  Fountains, 
Feeders,  Tank  Heaters,  Silos, 
Metal  Cribs,  Wagons,  Cultiva- 
tors, Pulverizers,  Harrows, 
Discs,  etc. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

36  W.  Logan  St.         NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 


HOW  TO  CALCULATE  THE  VALUES 
OF  BORDEAUX  MIXTURES. 

(Continued  from  page  315) 
tures.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  prep- 
arations showing  very  rapid  subsidence 
will  require  thorough  agitation,  which  in 
turn  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  sprayer 
provided  with  a  very  efficient  agitator. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  mixture  be 
in  thorough  suspension,  in  order  that  the 
spray  will  furnish  sufficient  copper  to 
control  the  diseases  which  the  grower 
wishes  to  combat.  And  as  spraying  is  a 
question  of  insurance,  he  must  decide 
whether  he  wishes  to  insure  his  crop 
wholly  or  only  partially  against  fungous 
diseases. 


Do  not  neglect  prevention  of  lice  and 
mites  juse  because  it  is  cold.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  ahead  of  them  while  they 
are  not  multiplying  very  rapidly. 


A  light,  evenly  spread  covering  of  straw 
placed  on  wheat  in  winter  prevents  bak- 
ing of  the  soil  in  spring  and  improves  the 
chances  of  the  clover  seeding. 


''MADE  IN  INDIANA" 

Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD)  4 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law — Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  "KINGAN'S"  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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Manufacturers  of 

Indiana  Farm  Wagons, 
Farm  Trucks  and 
Extra  Boxes 


State  Agents  For 

Master  Trucks 

IV2  to  5  Ton  Capacity 
Winton  and  Scripps-Booth 
Six  Cylinder  Automobiles 

Write  For  Prices 


The  Indiana  Wagon 
Company 

South  Street  and  Belt  Railway,  LaFayette,  Indiana 
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For  Cheese  Factories 
and  Creameries 

HANSEN'S 

DANISH 

Dairy  Preparations 

Pure,  Concentrated,  Beady  to  Use. 

For  uniformly  best  results  in  making  finest 
cheese,  butter  and  buttermilk.  America's  stand- 
ards backed  by  years  of  specialized  experience, 
used  in  the  country's  finest  creameries  and 
cheese  factories. 

Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 
Hansen's  Danish  Cheese  Color 
Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color 
Bulk,  1  gal.  or  largrer 

To  properly  ripen  the  cream  for  butter,  and 
the  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  buttermilk, 
use  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment  Culture. 

For  sale  at  all  dairy  supply  stores. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY, 
Inc., 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Interesting  treatise  "The  Story  of  Cheese" 
by   J.   D.   Frederiksen,   free   on  request. 


GROWING  SUGAR  BEETS  IN  INDIANA 

(Continued  from  page  320) 
distinguish  between  beet  sugar  and  cane 
sugar.  If  past  results  are  any  indication 
of  future  possibilities,  America  will  be 
producing  her  own  sugar  at  some  future 
date,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  will 
necessarily  be  manufactured  from  sugar 
beets. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  OR- 
CHARD BUSINESS  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN INDIANA 

(Continued  from  page  322) 
used.  His  trees  have  very  heavy  foliage 
this  year  and  very  great  vitality,  due  to 
the  fact  that  much  fertilizer  had  been 
used.  The  frost  last  spring  had  very  lit- 
tle effect  on  this  orchard,  while  some  of 
his  neighbors,  who  do  not  spray,  culti- 
vate or  take  care  of  their  orchards  have 
not  enough  apples  for  their  own  use. 

Had  it  rained  in  the  early  part  of  July 
this  year  Mr.  Harbin's  orchard  would 
have  produced  possibly  300  barrels  of 
apples  more  on  account  of  the  increased 
size  of  the  apples. 


We  win  supply  you  with 

THE  BEST  EAR  TAGS 
on  the  market,  for  Hoj  Sales. 

The  figures  are  in  black  on  an  aluminum 
tag.  They  are  easily  read  at  all 
times.  A  great  help  to  the  public  and 
the  auctioneer. 

25  Tags  $1.00 

50  Tags   1.60 

100  Tags   2.65 

By  mail  postpaid. 
Send  cash  via  Registered  Mail,  or  Postal 
Money  Order  with  order. 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 


ARTHUR  L.  GABLER 

Students' 
Supply  Store 

BOOKS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
STATIONERY 
CONFECTIONERY 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 
TOILET  ARTICLES 
JEWELRY 
CAMERAS 
FILMS 

314  STATE  STREET 

Telephone:  LaFayette  2562 
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Bigger,  Stronger  Litters  and 
Bigger,  Faster  Growing  Shoats 

The  care  and  feed  given  the  sow  from  the  time  she  is  bred  until  she  farrows 
and  then,  both  sow  and  litter  until  weaning  time,  has  much  to  do  with 'the  profits 
you  make  from  your  hogs.   If  your  sows  are  fed  and  handled  right,  bigger,  stronger 

litters  are  sure  to  come.  The  pigs  will  thrive  better,  grow  vigorously  right  up  to  weaning  time.  Then, 
if  given  the  proper  growing  feed,  pasture  and  exercise,  bigger  frames,  heavier  bone  and  better  finish, 
with  bigger  profits,  will  result. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

and  the  SCHUMACHER  SELF-FEEDING  PLAN  have  proven  to  thousands  of  hog 
men  and  farmers  to  be  an  ideal  way  of  raising  hogs.   First,  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 

fed  in  self-feeders  with  tankage,  puts  brood  sows  in  ideal  farrowing  condition.  Second,  it  gives  the  little 
pigs  the  right  start  through  the  mother.  Third,  after  weaning  it  develops  bigger  bone  and  frames,  and  with 
the  addition  of  corn  and  tankage  it  will  put  on  fat  quicker  and  cheaper  than  anything  you  ever  used- 

Don't  feed  ear  corn  in  a  snow  covered  feed  lot— it  is  too  «xpensive— too  much  feed 
is  wasted.  The  self-feeder  with  compartments  for  corn,  tankage  and  Schumacher 
affords  a  much  cheaper  and  better  way. 

The  Quaker  Oai^s  Company  Ao^ress  Chicago.  u.s.a. 
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...The... 

Zinn  Store 

is  emphatically  a 

Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE, 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 


Mr.  Harbin  is  not  a  young  man,  but  is 
nearing  70  years  of  age,  yet  he  looks 
after  the  general  work  of  the  orchard 
and  directs  his  men  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it-  Mr.  Harbin  says  that  his 
only  regret  is  that  he  is  not  20  years 
younger,  for  he  sees  the  possibilities  of 
the  orchard  business. 


ESSENTIAL  FACTORS  IN  RURAL 
LEADERSHIP. 

(Continued  from  page  325) 
earned  his  salary  or  so  long  as  results 
appear  immediately  beneficial  to  him, 
his  success  is  doubtful.  Almost  unno- 
ticed he  will  likely  find  his  power,  and 
even  his  reputation  diminishing  in  the 
community. 

The  rural  community  leader  must 
possess  infinite  patience.  Discourage- 
ments are  bound  to  arise.  Results  may 
come  slowly  at  first.  It  may  take  years 
to  see  the  fruits  of  honest  endeavor.  The 
time  may  seem  long  before  the  people 
will  co-operate.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  community  which 
stubbornly  yields  to  a  constructive  pro- 


COUNTY  AGENTS 

We  have  a  few  counties  left  which  can  be  had 
by  live-wire  men  that  are  in  a  position  to 
produce. 

Our  Protectors  will  always  pay  big  dividends 
to  you  and  your  customer. 


Coff ield  Tire 

Protectors 
are  the  talk  of 
the  State 

The  COFFIELD  TIRE  PRO- 
TECTOR Means  Perfect  Tire 
Protection  because — 

NO  MORE  STONE  BRUISES. 
The  Protector  Cushions  and 
Distributes  the  Blow. 

NO  MORE  PUNCTURES.  The 
Coffield  Tire  Protector  elim- 
inates 95%  of  all  Punctures. 
PREVENTS  BLOWOUTS  Due 
to  Over  Inflation. 

EASIER  RIDING  is  the  first 
noticeable  feature  after  the 
Protectors  are  used. 


IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE! 

Beware  of  Imitations  With  Fabric. 


Coffield  Tire  Protector  Company 

304  N.  CAPITOL  AVE.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 
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gram  usually  reacts  in  a  favorable  way 
with  an  equal  force  and  persistence. 
Leadership  demands  constancy  of  pur- 
pose, and  persistence  in  the  last  degree, 
a  temperament  that  he  will  get  pleasure 
temperament  that  he  will  get  pleasure 
out  of  working  with  and  for  others.  Fi- 
nancial returns  must  necessarily  be  of 
secondary  consideration.  Anyone  who 
has  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  make 
a  successful  leader  can,  in  all  probabil-. 
ity,  make  more  money  in  farming  or 
in  the  business  world.  The  rural  leader 
must  get  his  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  a  highly  im- 
portant piece  of  work  for  a  worthy 
cause.  Rural  leadership  is  a  big  job  and 
takes  a  man  with  knowledge,  adaptabil- 
ity, tact,  persistence,  patience  and  vision 
to  handle  it. 


The  1920  Junior  Prom  will  be  held 
April  30. 


To  learn  never  to  waste  our  time  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  virtues 
to  acquire. 


*'It  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  does 

not  increase  the  milk  production  of  any 
cow  from  50  to  100  gallons  during  a  period 
of  six  months  over  any  other  feed  of 
similar  analysis,  we  will  mail  you  our 
check  to  cover  the  difference." 

Bvery  pound  of  International  Special  Dairy 
Feed  that  leaves  our  factory  Is  backed  by  the 
above  guarantee— a  guarantee  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  make  if  we  couJdn't  back  it  up. 

iBlernaUonal  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Makes  More  Milk 

Its  guaranteed  analysis  is  lb%  protein,  i^i^  fat, 
60%  carbohydrates.  Composed  of  old  process 
Oil  Meal,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Molasses,  etc.,  sci- 
entifically mixed  — every  ingredient  a  health 
and  milk  producer.  Try  a  ton.  Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 
Minneapolis*  Minn. 
Milk  atMinneapoliiand  Memphis 
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College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Co-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 


The  Varsity  Boot 
Shop 


302  State  St. 


West  La  Fayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
Men. 

TheFgf^^ 
A  ohops 

Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square,  Lafayette 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery   and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 


Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 
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H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 
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APRIL,  1920 


Could  you  work  on  a  diet  of 
lettuce,  spinach  and  water? 


what! 


1  WONOEIl  MOW 
LO16-  M  WILL 

Hold  up  wiTM 
THAT  KiMO  of 


Mrs.  Cow  Says: 
I've  turned  the  tables  on  the 
boss.  By  the  time  he  gets 
through  with  the  diet  I've  laid 
out  for  him,  he'll  know  why 
he  was  disappointed  in  my 
milk  production  last  July  and 
August. 


Certainly  not.  Neither  can  a  cow  hold  up  a 
heavy  milk  yieM  on  grass  alone.  Spring  grass 
and  spring  weather  do  increase  a  cow's  milk 
flow,  of  course,  but  that  is  because  grass  is 
stimulating,  and  spurs  the  milk-making  or- 
gans to  greater  activity.  When  a  cow's  chief 
business  Avas  nourishing  a  calf,  this  proved  a 
wise  provision  of  nature.  It  gave  the  calf  a 
good  supply  when  it  needed  it,  and  it  made  no 
difference  if  the  cow  did  suddenly  fall  off  later 
in  the  season. 

Why  a  cow  falls  off  in  milk 

On  grass  alone,  the  cow  gives  up  more  nourish- 
ment in  her  milk  than  ,she  receives  in  her  feed.  She 
makes  up  the  deficiency  by  drawing  upon  the  protein, 
carbohydrate  and  mineral  elements  in  her  own  body. 
As  her  bodily  supply  is  diminished  she  becomes  thin 
and  weak.  The  minerals  taken  from  her  bones, 
leaves  them  soft.  This  is  why  many  good  cows  be- 
come sway-backed,  if  not  properly  fed. 

Keep  up  the  milk  flow  with 

Purina  Cow  Chow 


the  pure  ration,  containing  no  screenings,  hulls,  or  cheap  fillers.  It  furnishes  the  right 
kind  and  the  correct  percentage  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  other  elements  to  prop- 
erly maintain  a  cow's  body  and  produce  her  maximum  milk  flow  on  grass. 

6  lbs.  more  milk  per  day  for  2  lbs.  Purina  Cow  Chow 

is  what  other  dairymen  are  getting.  Right  now,  you  can  make  more  money  by  feeding 
Purina  Cow  Chow  because  it  will  enable  you  to  check  the  usual  late  summer  milk 
slump.    Write  us  today  if  your  dealer  is  sold  out, 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Sold  in  Checkerboard  bags  only 


urina  vow 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don't  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

*'l  haul  on  pneumatics  and  deliver  fruit  unbruised — direct  from 
tree  to  town — no  reloading  from  orchard  teams.  Others  here 
have  ruined  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  by  jolting  it 
on  solid  truck  tires.  A  truck  contractor  has  used  two  sets  of 
solid  tires  since  I  began  hauling  on  my  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. " 
F.  A.  Tufts,  Lone  Pine  Ranch,  R.  F.  D.  31,  Loomis,  Cal 

 MMniitiiMiinMiniiiiiiniMiiinniniiiMniMniuiiimjiuniijniiniinMinniiiiiiiiiiuMiuniiiMiiiiMiinMjMMirniiuiiniiriiJiiiniiJiinuiiMrMiiiiniiini^ 

IN  much  the  same  way  as  that  described  above  farmers  everywhere  have 
demonstrated  how  thoroughly  pneumatic  tires  equip  motor  trucks  for  all 
farm  hauling. 

By  affording  traction,  cushioning  and  quickness  that  solid  tires  cannot  supply, 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  trucks  help  users  forget  crop-moving  difficulties 
hitherto  requiring  extra  labor  and  expense. 

The  able  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  do  away  with  needless  transfers  of  loads  from 
teams  to  trucks,  protect  crops  in  transit  and  enable  marketing  with  a  promptness 
that  catches  prices  at  their  highest. 

Their  unflinching  behavior  in  grinding  toil  shows  that  all  the  valuable  advan- 
tages of  the  pneumatic  tire  have  been  made  entirely  practical  for  truck  duty 
through  the  development  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction. 
Farmers  reports,  describing  in  full  the  effect  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  in  elim- 
inating farm  drudgery,  assisting  general  motorization  and  increasing  yearly 
income,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Problems  that  Confront  the  Beginner  in  Founding 
and  Maintaining  a  Purebred  Herd  of  Livestock 

By  Prof.  B.  E.  Pontius. 


EACH  year  there  are  a  large  number 
of  young  men  graduating  from 
our  Agricultural  colleges.  Some  of 
them  go  back  to  the  farm  expecting  to 
work  out  some  of  the  ideas  they  have  ob- 
tained while  in  college.  The  fact  that 
livestock  is  found  on  the  great  majority 
of  farms  and  because  they  are  such  a 
necessary  part  of  most  farms,  we  may 
expect  that  many  of  these  young  men  will 
be  interested  in,  and  will  engage  in  their 
production  as  a  part  of  their  farm  oper- 
ations. Some  of  them  expect  to  become 
breeders  of  pure-bred  animals,  and  it  is 
to  these  men  that  this  article  is  particu- 
larly addressed.  What  I  have  to  offer,  I 
trust  will  be  applicable  and  informative 
to  any  who  have  not  had  a  college  train- 
ing. 

These  young  men  have  been  taught 
that  profitable  livestock  production  is  pos- 
sible only  with  animals  that  have  at  least 
some  merit.  They  know  that  the  good 
ones  have  the  greatest  possibilities  and 
offer  the  greatest  opportunities.  Their 
ambitions  are  to  some  day  be  the  owners 
of  high  clas.s  herds  or  flocks  of  their  own 
breeding.  This  is  an  excellent  goal  to 
work  toward  but  not  an  easy  one  to 
reach.  There  are  many  problems  to  solve 
and  many  obstacles  to  overcome  and  it 
is  only  by  hard  work  and  sheer  persist- 
ancy  that  success  may  be  attained.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  suggest  some 
of  the  more  important  things  that  should 
be  considered  by  the  beginner  in  estab- 
lishing a  herd  or  flock. 

To  succeed,  the  embryo  breeder  must 
be  thoroughly  interested  in  his  project, 
ambitious,  intelligent,  patient,  and  have 
a  love  for  his  animals.  Every  herd  of 
merit  is  the  result  of  someone's  thought 
and  skill,  plus  hard  work.  The  kind  of 
animals  a  man  breeds  and  developes  are 
a  measure  of  his  capability.    The  task  is 


big  enough  to  tax  the  ability  and  re- 
sourcefullness  of  the  very  best.  Real 
constructive  breeding  is  accomplished 
only  by  a  comparitively  few  men  and  the 
opportunities  for  it  are  unlimited. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  problem  of 
such  magnitude  be  properly  attacked  at 
the  start.  A  workable  plan  should  be 
thought  out  that  will  serve  as  a  guide 
while  the  herd  is  being  built.  This 
should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter  it,  as  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  case,  it  can  be  done 
without  abandoning  the  original  plan.  It 
is  impossible  to  accomplish  any  measure 
of  success  by  "hit  and  miss"  methods,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that 
the  beginner  have  something  definite  in 
mind  that  will  help  to  guide  him  in  his 
decisions.  Indeed  he  must  be  guided  by 
the  evidence  that  comes  to  him  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  for  proper  matings 
can  only  be  determined  in  this  way;  but 
this  need  not  alter  the  general  scheme. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  best 
for  the  average  man  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale.  In  many  cases  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  a  herd  of  grade  stock,  and  after  dem- 
onstrating that  he  can  successfully  de- 
velope  and  manage  them,  he  is  justified  in 
seeking  the  richer  blood.  A  few  well- 
bred  females  can  be  brought  into  the  herd 
and  kept  with  the  grades  until  their 
progeny  is  (Sufficient  to  replace  the 
grades.  This  is  an  easy  and  safe  way  to 
get  a  start  in  pure-bred  animals.  If  there 
is  sufficient  capital  available,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  buy  animals  of  good  breed- 
ing and  individuality  and  assemble  them 
into  a  herd.  But  there  is  nothing  con- 
structive about  this  method  unless  you 
can  produce  from  them  progeny  of  great- 
er merit  than  they  have. 

In  the  majority  of  assembled  herds  so 
much    blood    of    a    different  character 
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is  brought  together  that  the  re- 
sults are  more  often  negative  than  posi- 
tive. The  herds  of  real  merit  the  world 
over  have  not  been  made  in  this  way; 
they  have  been  made  by  using  blood  of 
like  character  obtained  by  mating  ani- 
mals that  were  not  wholly  unrelated. 
There  are  many  herds  whose  individuals 
are  all  descendents  of  one  noted  female 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  a  credit  to 
their  ancestry.  To  get  the  best  results  it 
is  necessary  to  select  animals  from  breed 
families  that  are  known  to  'nick"  well  to- 
gether. Herds  that  are  developed  by  line 
breeding  have  more  good  animals  as  a 
rule  than  are  found  where  out-crossing 
has  been  practiced.  Out-crossing  is  very 
beneficial  if  the  blood  "nicks"  well. 

Which  breed  should  be  selected?  This 
should  not  be  difficult  to  decide.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  quality  and  adapta- 
bility of  the  various  improved  breeds, 
and  knowing  which  of  them  is  predomi- 
nant and  most  popular  in  the  locality  in 
question,  the  decision  can  easily  be  made. 
There  are  many  advantages  of  promoting 
and  developing  just  one  breed  of  a  given 
class  of  livestock  in  a  community  and 
they  are  so  evident  that  they  need  not 
be  mentioned  here.  In  case  the  com- 
munity in  question  is  in  a  locality  where 
there  is  no  leading  breed,  then  you  may 
select  the  one  you  like  best  providing,  it 
is  adapted  to  your  particular  conditions. 
It  is  good  policy,  however,  to  sense  the 
opinion  of  your  neighbors,  for  if  you  se- 
lect a  breed  the  majority  liave  a  liking 
for,  you  will  have  a  ready  market  for  your 
surplus  stock. 

After  the  breed  has  been  selected,  then 
the  study  of  the  breed's  blood-lines  should 
be  begun.  No  one  can  intelligently  se- 
lect breeding  animals  without  knowing 
something  of  their  pedigrees.  Choice 
blood  has  had  its  origin  in  some  choice 
individual,  or  perhaps  individuals;  and 
these  were  choice  because  of  their  type 
and  ability  to  respond  to  feed,  both  of 
which  are  due  to  heredity.  C'hoi(;e  in- 
dividuals generally  represent  breed  fam- 
ilies or  strains  that  have  been  noted  for 
their  productivity,  and  it  is  to  this  source 
that  the  intelligent  brooder  looks  for  his 
seed  stock.  Hut  no  animal  should  be  se- 
lected for  breeding  purposes  ju,st  bocauso 
he  or  she  has  a  certain  family  naino. 


Selection  should  be  based  on:  (1)  type, 
(2)  individuality,  (3)  ancestry,  and  (4) 
performance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  an  animal 
is  not  necessarily  good  just  because  it  is 
pure-bred  and  registered.  Unfortunately 
it  is  true  that  there  are  many  poor  pure- 
bred animals  but  this  need  not  discourage 
the  novice ;  it  ought  to  encourage  him  be- 
cause it  suggests  room  for  improvement. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the 
very  best  producing  animals  of  every 
class  are  pure-bred.  High  producing 
grade  animals  have  inherited  their  pro- 
ductive power  from  the  blood  of  the 
breed  from  which  they  take  their  name. 
I  do  not  wish  to  covey  the  idea  that  I  be- 
lieve every  man  who  keeps  livestock 
should  have  pure-bred  animals.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  am  simply  offering  argument 
ment  to  show  that  the  very  best  blood  is 
found  in  the  pure  strains  of  our  various 
breeds  and  therein  lies  our  hope  for  fu- 
ture improvement.  To  safeguard  the  be- 
ginner from  selecting  inferior  stuff  it  is 
a  good  plan  for  him  to  take  into  his  con- 
fidence some  good  reliable  breeder  of  the 
breed  which  he  has  chosen  who  can  give 
him  sound  advice. 

The  feeding  and  care  of  pure-bred  ani- 
mals is  very  important.  In  fact  the  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  depends  quite  largely 
on  ithese  two  factors.  Young  ,stock  must 
be  well  fed  to  develope  properly;  in  fact 
it  is  good  feeding  that  developes  capacity 
which  in  turn  gives  them  great  produc- 
tiveness. It  requires  more  feed  to  keep 
them  doing  well  than  it  does  to  maintain 
grades  or  scrubs  but  they  return  more 
for  the  feed  they  eat  because  they  have 
power  to  convert  larger  amounts  into 
milk,  beef,  pork,  and  mutton.  Much 
skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  feeder 
to  get  them  to  eat  large  amounts  of  feed 
and  to  keep  them  on  feed.  Such  is  pos- 
sessed by  relatively  few  men. 

Successful  business  ventures  depend  to 
quite  an  extent  on  the  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic, so  it  is  with  the  breeder  of  pure-bred 
livestock.  He  must  have  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  breeders,  and  beginners  should 
set  to  work  to  gain  their  respect.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  friendly  inter- 
course and  cooperation;  by  results  with 
the  herd  or  flock;  and  by  honost  dealings. 
If  lie  makes  a  success  of  producing  ani- 
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mals  of  merit  he  soon  will  gain  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  breeder  of  good  stuff.  Reputa- 
tion is  a  valuable  asset  in  selling  breed- 
ing animals,  and  if  it  is  maintained  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  sur- 
plus stock.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do 
some  advertising  so  others  may  know 
when  and  what  there  is  for  sale.  Most 
good  breeders  of  pedigreed,  livestock  be- 


lieve advertising  is  essential  and  profit- 
able. They  carry  considerable  space  in 
the  livestock  papers  and  they  show  at 
county  and  other  important  livestock 
shows. 

Breeding  good  animals  is  a  fascinating 
business  and  it  offers  reward  to  those  who 
withstand  the  disappointments  and  who 
persevere. 


Rearing  the  Baby  Chicks 

By  H.  H.  Kauffman,  '22. 


ONE  of  the  basic  principles  of  rear- 
ing baby  chicks  successfully  is 
to  have  strong,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous stock.  However,  in  spite  of  health 
and  vigor,  personal  care  and  attention  is 
required  from  the  time  they  are  hatched 
until  they  are  left  to  forage  for  them- 
selves on  free  range. 

The  type  of  house  and  brooder  must  be 
determined  by  the  local  conditions,  al- 
though of  late  years  the  colony  houses, 
heated  by  coal  brooder  stoves,  seem  to  be 
the  most  practical  for  the  average  farm 
flock  and  commercial  plant.  The  houses 
and  brooders  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  with  a  three  per 
cent,  creolin  solution.  Some  poultrymen 
prefer  crude  oil  to  creolin.  Although 
crude  oil  is  equally  as  effective  as  creolin 
in  destroying  lice  and  mites,  it  is  not  as 
effective  in  destroying  disease  germs. 

The  floors  of  the  houses  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  one-half  inch  layer  of  clean, 
dry  sand.  Over  this  fine  cut  clover  or 
alfalfa  should  be  scattered.  About  two 
days  before  the  chicks  are  hatched  the 
houses  should  be  heated  so  as  to  attain 
an  efficient  and  constant  temperature. 

The  chicks  should  be  left  in  the  incu- 
bator for  at  least  thirty-six  hours  after 
hatching,  to  allow  them  to  dry  off  and 
gain  strength.    At  no  time  should  any 
weaklings  be  put  with  a  large  flock,  for 
they  are  sure  to  be  run  over  and  killed 
by  the  stronger  ones.    The  mortality  of 
|L  the  weaklings  can  be  greatly  decreased 
K-  by  putting  them  in  a  pen  by  themselves, 
K  or  by  putting  fifty  or  seventy-five  in  a 

■  small   circular   hover.     However,  with 

■  the  colony  brooder  five  hundred  chicks 
m  can  be  successfully  kept  in  one  flock. 


The  following  temperatures  on  the 
floor  with  the  level  of  the  chicks 
have  been  found  to  be  the  best: 
From  98  to  100  degrees  the  first  week; 
94  to  98  degrees  the  second  week;  90  to 
94  degrees  the  third  week,  and  80  to  85 
degrees  the  fourth  week.  The  best  prin- 
ciple is  to  keep  the  brooder  fairly  warm 
and  allow  the  chicks  to  move  away  from 
the  heat  if  they  so  desire.  A  high  tem- 
perature has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
vitality  and  vigor,  and  cause  digestive 
disorders,  which  will  kill  many  chicks. 
On  the  other  hand  too  low  a  temperature 
will  cause  them  to  chill  and  crowd.  A 
ten  per  cent  loss  in  one  night  is  noth- 
ing unusual  for  chicks  when  several  days 
or  weeks  old.  A  uniform  temperature 
starting  at  100  degrees  and  very  gradu- 
ally becoming  cooler  until  80  degrees  is 
attained,  when  the  chicks  are  four 
weeks  old,  is  best. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  of 
the  inexperienced  man  is  to  overfeed  or 
feed  too  yoimg.  Chicks  should  not  be 
fed  before  they  are  sixty  hours  old.  The 
first  day's  feeding  should  be  sour  milk. 
This  should  be  fed  about  five  times  a 
day  at  regular  intervals.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  flock  seems  satisfied  for  that 
time,  the  milk  should  be  removed  until 
the  next  feeding.  The  next  day  they 
should  be  given  pin  head  or  rolled  oats, 
three  feedings  will  suffice,  and  only  as 
much  as  will  be  consumed  at  "the  feed- 
ing time.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
week  they  should  have  a  good  fine  grain 
ration,  scattered  in  the  litter  about  five 
times  a  day.  The  following  ration  was 
tried  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  and  found  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory: 
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Cracked   corn   20  lbs. 

Fine  cracked  wheat   25  lbs. 

Grit    5  lbs. 

Pinhead  oatmeal    5  lbs. 

In  addition  to  this,  sprouted  oats  or 
green  grass  should  be  fed,  and  once  a 
day  hard  boiled  eggs  in  small  amounts. 
When  they  are  about  one  week  old 
wheat  bran  should  be  placed  before 
them  in  small  hoppers,  and  the  noon  feed- 
ing of  grain  can  be  omitted.  From  the 
third  week  until  they  are  put  on  range 
the  following  ground  grain  should  be 
added  to  the  wheat  bran,  to  constitute 


chicks  in  too  high  a  temperature,  and  a 
lack  of  fresh  air. 

The  heaviest  loss  in  brooding  chicks 
may  usually  be  attributed  to  one  of  the 
four  following  causes:  First,  overheat- 
ing or  running  the  brooder  at  too  high 
a  temperature  and  keeping  the  chicks 
confined  to  the  heat,  which  results  in 
delicate  hot-house  birds  without  vigor, 
which  are  very  susceptible  to  severe 
diarrhoea.  Second,  chilling  or  keeping 
at  such  a  low  temperature  that  the  birds 
crowd  together  to  keep  warm;  many  may 
die  of  suffocation,  while  others  are  gen- 


A  colony  brooder — practical  and  economical. 


the  dry  mash,  which  should  be  kept  be- 
fore them  at  all  times.  The  mash  should 
consist  of: 

Wheat  bran   50  lbs. 

Corn  meal    5  lbs. 

Sifted  ground  oats    5  lbs. 

Meat  scrap    2  lbs. 

From  the  time  they  are  two  weeks 
old  until  they  begin  to  forage,  the  grain 
feed  can  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  at 
morning,  noon  and  night.  If  available, 
sour  milk  kept  before  them  at  all  times, 
is  good. 

From  the  time  the  chicks  are  a  few 
days  old  they  should  bo  encouraged  to 
go  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible;  the 
fresh  air  will  make  them  grow  more  rap- 
idly. Poor  results  in  artificial  brooding 
are    oftentimes    due    to    keeping  the 


erally  weakened  in  constitution.  Third, 
young  chicks  have  a  tendency  to  pick 
at  each  other  and  infiict  losses.  This  is 
known  as  cannibalism.  It  can  be  checked 
by  giving  them  exercise  and  feeding  meat 
scraps  and  ground  bone  in  the  dry  mash. 
Fourth,  many  brooder  chicks  are  lost  as 
the  result  of  infectious  diseases.  Con- 
tagious white  diarrhoea  may  be  inherit- 
ed from  the  mother  hen  and  is  quickly 
communicated  from  one  bird  to  the 
other.  Bacillary  diarrhoea  (Bacterium 
Pulloruni)  may  be  checked  by  giving  an 
abundance  of  sour  milk.  Rut  when  the 
disease  is  in  the  flock  it  is  better  to  get 
healthy  breeding  stock. 

When  the  chicks  are  about  five  weeks 
old  the  temperature  should  be  gradually 
(Continued  on  page  432) 
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Household  Accounts 

By  Inez  Richardson, 

Division  of  Home  Economics. 
(This  is  the  third  of  three  articles  on  Farm  Accounting,  published  monthly  in  the 

Agriculturist.) 


THE  majority  of  women  have  never 
looked  upon  the  matter  of  "the 
business  of  the  household"  very 
seriously.  Few  have  had  training  In  the 
keeping  of  household  accounts,  and  most 
have  looked  upon  it  as  an  additional 
burden. 

The  advance  in  the  cost  of  almost  all 
commodities  has  brought  in  the  minds  of 
women  that  they  must  plan  much  more 
carefully  than  hitherto,  that  they  must 
know  more  about  the  value  of  articles 
purchased,  and  must  use  to  better  ad- 
vantage the  things  needed  in  the  nouse- 
hold.  They  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  home  as  are  used  by  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  firms. 

The  housewife  has  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  she  handles  a 
large  part  of  the  family  income.  To  earn 
one's  maximum  income  and  to  make  that 
income  yield  its  utmost  is  thrift.  The 
size  of  the  income  is  not  the  only  factor 
that  determines  what  can  be  bought  in 
the  way  of  necessities,  comforts  and  se- 
curity for  the  future.  The  way  the  in- 
come is  used  also  has  a  big  influence. 

A  budget  is  an  organized  plan  for  using 
the  income,  a  guide  for  good  thrifty  liv- 
ing. By  applying  the  budget  plan  to  the 
income  before  spending  it,  the  same  kind 
of  advantage  is  derived  as  from  adjusting 
all  parts  of  the  pattern  to  the  cloth  be- 
fore cutting  a  garment  from  it.  Difficul- 
ties may  be  foreseen  and  decisions  made 
in  advance  as  to  what  temporary  sacri- 
fices are  desirable  in  order  that  the  great- 
est benefits  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not 
fair  to  use  the  bulk  of  the  income  for  one 
phase  of  living  and  neglect  another. 

An  efficient  budget  cannot  be  made  un- 
less preceded  by  a  survey  of  the  income 
and  ordinary  expenditures.  The  House- 
hold Account  takes  care  of  this  proposi- 
tion. It  not  only  serves  as  a  guide  in 
making   the   budget,  but  it  becomes  a 


check  on  this  system  of  adjusting  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  income. 

The  story  told  by  the  household  ac- 
count book  in  regard  to  what  a  desirable 
budget  is  will  vary  greatly,  this  variance 
depending  upon  such  factors  as  (1)  the 
certainty  and  size  of  the  income;  (2)  the 
size  and  habits  of  the  family;  (3)  the 
place  of  habitation. 

No  family  can  use  a  ready  made  budget 
to  good  advantage,  but  should  spend  much 
care  and  consideration  in  making  a  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  family.  Many  families 
fail  to  live  well  because  they  do  not  di- 
vide the  income  to  the  best  advantage. 

Many  housewives  in  the  country  do  not 
keep  household  records  because  a  large 
quantity  of  the  food  used  is  produced  on 
the  farm.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  If 
the  country  housewife  realizes  that  she 
is  a  business  executive  in  her  home  she 
will  readily  see  that  she  should  consider 
these  products  used  from  the  farm  as  a 
part  of  the  family  income.  In  keeping 
her  accounts  it  would  be  both  interesting 
and  profitable  to  keep  two  records,  one 
of  the  expenditure  for  various  commodi- 
ties, and  the  other  that  of  the  products 
from  the  farm  that  are  used  as  food. 

The  Home  Economics  Division  of  the 
Purdue  Extension  Department  has  pre- 
pared a  Household  Account  Book  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  card  for  the  tabula- 
tion each  month  of  the  materials  derived 
from  the  farm  for  home  use. 

The  expenditures  of  the  family  are 
tabulated  under  five  headings  according 
to  this  publication. 

1.  Food,  under  which  are  found  the 
headings:  Groceries,  Meats,  Milk,  Dairy 
Products,  Poultry,  and  Eggs. 

2.  Clothing.  Clothing  will  include  not 
only  the  actual  garments  or  material  pur- 
chased, but  also  the  cost  of  making,  re- 
pairing, etc.  It  would  probably  also  in- 
clude any  cleaning  of  garments  which 
would  not  come  under  laundry. 

3.  Shelter.  Shelter  will  include  any- 
thing connected  with  the  house  and  its 
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upkeep.  Rent,  if  house  is  not  owned. 
When  the  house  is  owned,  this  column 
includes  such  items  as  taxes,  payments, 
insurance,  repairs,  improvements. 

4.  Operating  Expenses.  All  Items 
which  make  up  the  "running  expenses" 
of  the  home  should  be  listed  under  this 
general  heading.  Example — telephone, 
rent,  fuel,  lights,  water,  ice,  etc. 

Household  Supplies  would  include 
household  linens,  furnishings,  such  arti- 
cles as  soap,  washing  powders,  labor  sav- 
ing devices,  postage,  ink,  kitchen  equip- 
ment, etc. 

Help  would  include  expense  for  service 
of  any  kind  except  items  coming  under 
clothing,  shelter,  health;  e.  g.,  washing, 
ironing,  cleaning,  care  of  children,  raking 
yard,  care  of  garden. 

Health  would  include  services  of  the 
doctor,  dentist  or  nurse.  Medicines, 
tooth  brushes,  etc.,  could  well  come  here. 


Some  people  might  prefer  to  put  such 
expenses  under  "Household  Supplies." 

5.  Advancement.  Such  items  as  school 
or  college  tuition  or  fees,  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  special  lessons  or  in- 
structions could  be  included  under  ad- 
vancement. Travel  would  probably  come 
under  "Recreation,"  which  is  included  as 
a  subdivision  of  advancement. 

"Social  Service,"  another  subdivision, 
includes  expenditure  for  charity,  for  com- 
munity projects  such  as  a  library,  farm 
organization,  etc.,  and  for  organizations 
such  as  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  etc. 

Investments,  bonds,  savings  accounts, 
insurance  (life  and  health),  come  under 
"Savings." 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter  con- 
sideration agree  that  "Spending  money 
wisely  is  the  greatest  test  of  your  ability 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  your  home." 
Household  accounts  help  greatly  in  se- 
curing these  wise  expenditures. 


The  Root  Rot  of  Corn 

By  R.  R.  Calvert,  '20. 

PROBABLY  no  disease  attacking  the  ing  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half,  the 

corn  has  been  so  little  known  of,  disease    has    been    pretty  thoroughly 

as  has  been  the  corn  root  rot.    It  studied  and  a  great  deal  of  information 

has  been  only  in  the  last  year  or  so  that  concerning  the  characteristics  of  the  dis- 


l'l)il«>,  hIkmvIiik:  Iiow  <-orii  root  rui  diHt'iiK*'  iiiriM-tK  lli«>  JoIiiIh  of  roriiNtalks.    It  In  idnil iriil  with  the 
hiiil>  of  \vh«'a(,  from  whicli  it  may  be  <iiHtrihut<*<l. 


iha  ini])ortHnce  of  this  (liseaKO  has  been 
ftilly  realized  and  that  any  work  worthy 
of  rnontion  l)a(l  hccn  done.    However  dur- 


ease  has  been  ascertained.  Professor 
Cr.  N.  Hoffer,  of  the  Purdue  Agricultural 
Kxperlnieut    Station,    cooperating  with 
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Mr.  Hobart,  of  the  Funk  Bros.'  Seed  Co., 
has  contributed  the  most  of  the  in- 
formation we  have  of  this  disease 
through  their  diligent  study  of  it  during 
the  past  few  months. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  damage  done  and  the  percentage 
of  the  crop  affected  was  determined. 
Some  figures  will  be  given  which  I  have 


stalk  and  leaves,  rotted  primary  and 
secondary  roots  and  we  may  find  stunted 
plants  due  in  all  probability  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  root  rot  organism  (Fusarium 
Spp.)  All  of  the  above  mentioned  symp- 
toms are  found  associated  with  the  dis- 
ease but  all  may  not  occur  in  one  locality, 
as  for  instance  the  principle  symptoms 
found  in  Indiana  by  the  survey  were 
stunted  and  barren  plants,  but  down 
stalks  were  also  quite  commonly  found. 


Selecting  seed  from  ear-to-row  test  plots  to  insure  disease-free  seed  corn. 


obtained  from  the  plant  disease  survey 
showing  the  relative  importance  of  the 
disease,  characteristics  and  the  different 
methods  of  identication  of  the  disease. 
There  were  twenty-seven  counties  visited 
in  Indiana  by  the  survey,  which  com- 
prised approximately  an  acreage  of  1,987 
in  112  fields.  The  estimated  per  cent  of 
infected  plants  on  this  area  was  5%, 
seemingly  rather  low  percentage,  and 
probably  making  us  think  of  the  damage 
done  as  negligible,  however,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  when  figuring  5%  of  the  total 
corn  crop  of  the  state  being  affected  and 
lost  due  to  this  disease  the  profit  lost  is 
fully  realized.  We  are  also  inclined  to 
think  the  damage  done  by  the  disease 
may  increase  if  proper  precautions  are 
not  taken  against  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which 
the  disease  may  be  identified,  such  as  the 
presence  of  barren  stalks,  down  stalks, 
wilted   or  withered   appearance  of  the 


The  control  of  the  disease  consists  of 
a  preventive  measure  rather  than  a  cure 
such  as  we  have  for  the  treatment 
of  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  for  smut  and  weevil 
respectively.  It  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance, in  the  successful  control  of  this  dis- 
ease, that  every  grain  planted  be  tested. 
The  testing  of  the  seed  com  should  be 
begun  sometime  before  the  planting  date 
so  as  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select 
only  that  corn  which  has  shown  to  be 
disease  free  after  properly  germinating 
it. 

The  reading  of  the  germination  should 
consist  of  noting  the  vitality  of  each  of 
the  ten  grain  samples  taken  from  the 
ear,  the  presence  of  any  rot  in  the  em- 
bryo, on  the  primary  or  secondary  roots 
on  any  other  characteristics,  as  for  in- 
stance an  abnormally  large  root  system, 
should  be  noted. 


Better  "wear  out"  than  "rust  out." 
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Better  Quality  in  Dairy  Products 

By  C.  F.  Sanders,  '20. 


FRESH  normal  milk  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  human  foods, 
but  no  article  of  diet  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  undesirable  changes,  due  to 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  milk  itself  and 
to  the  conditions  naturally  surrounding 
its  production  and  handling.  These  in- 
jurious changes  which  commonly  occur 
in  milk  are  of  two  kinds ;  absorbed  taints 
and  odors,  and  changes  due  to  micro-or- 
ganisms. Although  the  absorption  of 
foreign  odors  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  this 
source  of  contamination  in  the  majority 
of  cases  may  be  traced  directly  to  the 
growth  of  micro-organisms.  Changes  of 
this  sort  include  the  phenomena  of  sour- 
ing and  curdling,  the  so-called  sweet 
curdling,  ropy  or  slimy  milk,  bitter  fla- 
vors, gassy  milk  and  a  large  variety  of 
changes  usually  known  as  barny  or  cowy 
odors.  Milk  itself  is  an  ideal  cultural 
medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  and 
hence  if  handled  without  a  certain  amount 
of  care  it  will  soon  be  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  Not  only  does  the  milk 
contain  the  needed  food  elements,  but 
being  in  a  liquid  form,  they  are  easily 
available  for  the  use  of  the  micro-or- 
ganism. If  milk  could  be  kept  free  from 
micro-organisms  it  might  be  kept  for 
several  months  without  showing  any  per- 
ceptible change  in  appearance  or  taste. 

During  the  winter  months  when  the 
low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to 
some  extent  prevents  the  development 
of  bacteria,  in  the  air  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  various  pails,  cans  and  machinery 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk,  the 
chances  of  contamination  are  greatly  re- 
duced. With  the  approach  of  the  warm 
summer  months  methods  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  in  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble the  development  of  these  bacteria. 

The  use  of  preservatives  in  milk  can- 
not be  recommended;  first  because  it  is 
illegal  and  second  no  good  practical  pre- 
servative has  been  developed  except  pos- 
sibly hydrogen  peroxide  and  this  is  not 
at  present  very  practical  due  to  the  ex- 
pense and  the  difficulty  of  handling. 
Therefore  the  problem  resolves  itself 
around  the  method  of  haiullliig  and  car- 


ing for  the  milk  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  cows'  udder  until  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered in  good  condition  to  the  milk  dealer 
or  to  the  consumer. 

This  problem  may  also  be  divided  into 
three  phases:  1.  By  insuring  the  use  of 
none  but  healthy  cows.  2.  By  protecting 
the  milk  as  far  as  possible  from  external 
contamination.  3.  By  maintaining  con- 
ditions which  so  far  as  possible  prevent 
the  growth  of  these  bacteria.  In  this  ar- 
ticle I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
first  phase  but  shall  attempt  only  to 
handle  the  second  and  third. 

The  cow  stable  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  insure  the  free  circulation  of  air.  It 
is  much  better  to  have  the  barn  on  high 
ground  from  which  there  is  ready  drain- 
age than  on  low  ground.  Both  air  and 
light  in  the  stables  are  necessary  for 
the  best  results.  This,  however,  is  a 
permanent  asset  of  the  farm  and  is  only 
casually  mentioned  here.  The  cleanli- 
ness of  the  stable  is  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance.  The  habits  of  the  cow  and 
the  nature  of  the  manure  are  such  as  to 
render  a  high  state  of  cleanliness  very 
difficult.  But  the  dairyman  should  un- 
derstand that  all  accumulations  of  ma- 
nure and  other  filth  is  a  direct  detri- 
ment to  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The 
cleaner  the  stable  the  better  the  result. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  dust, 
cobwebs  and  hay  that  may  be  clinging 
to  the  ceilings  of  the  barn,  for  here  is 
found  one  of  the  greatest  source  of  con- 
tamination in  milk.  Whitewashing  will 
materially  help  as  a  disinfectant  and  will 
also  tend  to  make  the  stable  light  and 
clean. 

Very  frequently  the  milker  himself 
may  be  an  important  source  of  contami- 
nation. The  cleanliness  of  his  clothes 
and  hands  are  matters  of  great  Import- 
ance, or  if  he  brushes  against  the  cow. 
the  dust  thus  dislodged  may  carry  into 
the  milk  large  numbers  of  micro-organ- 
isms. By  no  means  should  a  person  suf- 
fering from  a  contagious  disease  be  al- 
lowed to  help  in  tho  handling  of  the  milk. 

No  simple  procedure  is  more  efficient 
(han   moistening  the  udder  just  before 
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downing  the  milk  in  reducing  the  bac- 
terial contamination.  The  value  of  this 
practice  by  moistening  the  udder  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  sponge  before  milking  is 
greater  than  one  would  imagine.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  only  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
dust  and  other  foreign  matter  into  the 
pail,  but  also  to  cleanse  the  udder.  The 
udder  should  not  be  left  wet  but  simply 
damp.  Contrary  to  the  common  opinion 
that  brushing  the  udder  is  a  sanitary 
measure  this  process  tends  to  increase 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  air,  from 
where  it  easily  falls  into  the  open  pail. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  bacteria  where 
this  method  has  been  practiced. 

All  utensils  which  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  milk  should  be  so  construct- 
ed that  there  are  no  cracks  or  crevices 
in  which  the  milk  can  accumulate  and 
from  which  it  is  not  easily  washed,  A 
milk  pail  with  an  open  seam  may  be  the 
cause  of  serious  trouble  in  the  dairy. 
The  dairy  utensils  should  be  simple  in 
construction,  and  so  made  that  they  may 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  ease  and 
made  of  such  material  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  sterilized  either  with  water 
that  is  actually  boiling  or  with  steam. 
The  kind  of  pail  to  be  used  is  not  the 
question  here,  but  the  pail  with  as  small 
an  opening  as  possible  is  preferable.  In 
this  way  most  of  the  dirt  is  excluded  and 
the  milk  as  a  rule  will  be  decidedly  better 
in  quality.  Every  dairyman  should  recog- 
nize that  if  the  proper  utensils  are  used 
this  is  one  of  the  easiest,  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  means  at  his  disposal  for 
improving  the  character  of  his  milk.  It 
is  necessary  to  use  them  intelligently, 
however,  for  a  careless  milker  can  obtain 
as  bad  results  from  the  use  of  proper 
utensils  as  from  the  use  of  obsolete  types. 

Knowing  all  this  and  practicing  care 
in  every  detail  will  be  of  no  avail  if  the 
milk  is  not  kept  cool  from  the  milking 
until  the  time  of  consumption  except  in 
the  case  of  pasteurizing,  and  in  this  case 
the  milk  is  heated  between  140  and  160 
degrees  and  held  at  these  temperatures 
for  from  thirty  seconds  to  half  an  hour, 
but  it  is  then  immediately  cooled  to  about 
45  degrees.  In  this  nearly  all  of  the  bac- 
teria are  killed  and  the  immediate  cool- 


ing prevents  the  further  development  of 
those  not  killed.  With  the  greatest  of 
care  during  the  summer  months  it  is  im- 
possible to  exclude  all  of  the  bacteria. 
But  with  the  number  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  careful  handling  the  next  prob- 
lem is  to  prevent  their  development  and 
growth.  The  only  practical  way  to  do 
this  is  to  keep  the  milk  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble after  it  has  been  handled  in  a  thor- 
oughly sanitary  way.  If  the  milk  or 
cream  is  kept  on  the  farm  for  any  length 
of  time  the  cans  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  place,  preferable  in  or  near  con- 
stantly cool  water.  In  no  case  should  the 
cans  be  left  sitting  in  the  sun.  If  cream 
is  shipped  to  a  creamery  or  centralizing 
station  the  cans  should  not  be  filled.  This 
is  to  allow  for  what  is  commonly  called 
"boiling,"  but  in  reality  it  is  the  work  of 
bacteria  commonly  known  as  "Bacterium 
aeregenes"  or  gas  forming  bacteria. 
These  bacteria  produce  gasses  from  the 
carbohydrates  found  in  the  cream  which 
causes  the  apparent  boiling  and  is  a 
source  of  a  great  loss  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  at 
stations  where  creameries  are  located  to 
see  the  floor  of  the  station  covered  with 
cream  that  has  boiled  over  the  tops  of 
the  cans.  Someone  must  suffer  this  loss 
and  as  a  rule  it  is  the  farmer,  hence  if 
this  loss  can  be  prevented  by  a  little 
care  the  result  will  prove  more  than  sat- 
isfactory. 

To  the  milk  producer  this  does  not  ap- 
ply to  any  great  degree.  The  problem  in 
this  case  is  to  deliver  the  milk  to  the 
consumer  or  to  the  milk  dealer  before  it 
begins  to  sour.  The  method  of  doing  this 
is  exactly  the  same  as  with  cream.  Keep 
the  milk  cool  and  clean  and  deliver  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


PRESERVE  THE  MARKET  BASKET. 

A  good  willow  market  basket  could  be 
bought  a  few  years  ago  for  a  dollar.  We 
all  know  what  a  nice  one  costs  now.  It 
pays  to  keep  the  old  basket  in  good  con- 
dition as  long  as  possible.  It  will  help 
to  do  this  by  applying  a  coat  of  stain  fin- 
ish, obtainable  at  any  paint  store.  This 
makes  it  weather  proof. 
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Concrete  and  Its  Uses  on  the  Farm 

By  R.  M.  Kincaid,  '23. 


CONCRETE  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  universal  building  sub- 
stance for  the  farm.  From 
this  all  farmers  can  see  that  it  behooves 
them  to  learn  all  about  it  they  can. 

Concrete  is  practical,  cheap  and  dur- 
able for  any  farm.  Some  farmers  say  it 
is  too  costly,  but  there  is  no  other  build- 
ing substance  which  will  last  longer.  That 
fact  alone  makes  it  valuable.  Anything 
built  of  concrete  is  put  up  for  many 
years  and  it  always  holds  its  beauty. 
Every  farmer  admires  the  person  whose 
farm  is  well  improved  with  concrete 
posts,  walks  or  porches.  Well  construct- 
ed concrete  posts  will  not  rot  nor  will 
the  staples  pull  out.  With  just  a  little 
time  and  money  the  corner  post  can  be 
so  constructed  that  the  fence  may  be 
tightened  from  time  to  time. 

The  silo  may  be  built  of  concrete.  Since 
the  silo  is  a  great  asset  on  the  farm 
make  it  permanent.  Concrete  fills  every 
need  for  a  good  durable  silo.  A  silo  made 
of  concrete  is  air  tight,  water  tight,  rot 
proof  and  fire  proof.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  silo  must  be  air  tight  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  silage  in  good  condition.  By 
being  wart:er  tight  the  corn  juices  which 
keep  the  ensilage  green  and  tender  are 
kept  in.  A  concrete  silo  can  be  made 
smooth  on  the  inside,  thus  allowing  no 
places  for  the  silage  to  catch  and  keep 
from  packing.  Rats  cannot  work  through 
concrete  so  the  ensilage  is  kept  from 
spoiling.  Ensilage  keeps  better  if  kept 
at  an  even  temperature.  Concrete  is  a 
non-conductor,  therefore  the  ensilage  is 
kept  good,  for  nature  provides  the  neces- 
sary heat.  Concrete  is  non-combustible, 
therefore  the  ensilage  will  be  kept  even 
if  the  barn  should  burn.  Concrete  silos 
are  not  attacked  by  the  juices  coming 
from  the  silage  and  they  do  not  rot  nor 
shrink.  There  are  no  hoops  on  a  con- 
crete silo  to  tighten  and  the  silo  will  not 
slip  on  the  foundation. 

A  feeding  floor  made  of  concrete  is  dur- 
able and  will  »tand  the  weather.  These 
floors  save  time,  money  and  labor.  They 
are  easily  cleaned  and  disinfected.  The,se 
floors  do  not  soak  up  the  water  thus  leav- 


ing no  place  for  germs  of  cholera.  The 
saving  in  grain  alone  will  soon  pay  for 
the  cost  of  construction. 

These  floors  are  best  constructed  by 
digging  a  trench  which  is  filled  with 
grouting  and  packing  underneath  which 
are  cinders  or  sand.  If  they  are  sub- 
jected only  to  feeding  four  inches  is  thick 
enough  but  where  loads  will  pass  over 
them  they  should  be  six  inches  thick.  The 
trench  prevents  rats  working  under  and 
also  the  wallowing  of  hogs.  The  trench 
should  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
deep. 

Concrete  porches  and  walks  improve 
the  appearance  of  a  farm  a  great  deal. 
Concrete  porches  as  we  all  know  are 
pretty  expensive  but  the  walks  are  not. 
After  the  position  of  the  walks  has  been 
selected  the  next  process  is  building 
them. 

If  the  foundation  is  clay  soil,  tile  should 
be  placed  at  ishort  intervals,  leading  into 
basins  of  rock,  brick-bats  or  anything 
that  will  allow  the  water  to  escape.  If 
this  isn't  done  the  soil  becomes  full  of 
water  and  freezes.  Since  water  expands 
when  frozen  the  walks  will  be  heaved  up. 
Broken  stone,  brickbats,  broken  tile,  peb- 
bles, cinders  or  other  material  may  be 
used  for  the  foundation.  Ashes  should 
never  be  used  for  this  purpose  as  they 
pack  together.  The  foundation  should  be 
well  tamped  and  level.  If  it  is  sixteen 
inches  deep  it  is  better.  Fill  this  trench 
with  the  stones  or  other  material  for 
about  twelve  inches,  then  rough  concrete 
or  one  course.  The  finish  coat  must  be 
kept  wet  until  tho¥OUghly  hard  and  set 
or  the  walk  will  scale  and  become  chalky. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  quan- 
tity of  material  to  use  for  each  mixture. 

A  1:2:3  mixture  is  the  best  for  one- 
course  walks  and  barnyard  pavements, 
(concrete  floors,  posts,  ,sills  and  lintels 
without  mortar  surface,  watering  troughs 
and  tanks. 

A  1:21/^:4  mixture  is  best  for  silo 
walks,  grain  bins,  coal  bins,  elevators, 
walks  or  pits  subjected  to  considerable 
moisture,  manure  pits,  dipping  vats  or 
wallows. 
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Quantities  of  Materials  Required  for  Various  IVlixtures  of  IVIortar  and  Concrete 


Mixed  Materials  for 
One  Bag^  each 

Resulting-  Volume 
in  Cvibic  Feet 

Quantities  of  Cement,  Sand  and  Pebbles  or 
Stone  required  for  one  cubic  yard  of 
compacted  Mortar  or  Concrete 

Cement 

in 
Sacks 

Sand 
cubic 
feet 

Pebbles 
or  Stone 
cu.  ft. 

Mortar 

C'cyicrete 

Cement 

in 
Sacks 

Sand 

stone  or  Pebbles 

Cu.  ft. 

cu.  yd. 

Gu.  ft. 

Cu.  yd. 

1.5 

1.75 

15.5 

23.2 

.86 

1:2 

2.0 

2.1 

12.8 

25.6 

.95 

1:2% 

2.5 

2.5 

11.0 

27.5 

1.02 

1:3 

3.0 

2.8 

9.6 

28.8 

1.07 

1:2:3 

2.0 

3.0 

3.9 

7.0 

14.0 

.52 

21.0 

.78 

1:2:4 

2.0 

4.0 

4.5 

6.0 

12.0 

.44 

24.0 

.89 

1:21/^:4 

2.5 

4.0 

4.8 

5.6 

14.0 

.52 

22.4 

.83 

1:2^:5 

i 
X 

2.5 

5.0 

5.4 

5.0 

12.5 

.46 

25.0 

.92 

1:3:6 

1 

3.0 

6.0 

6.4 

4.2 

12.6 

.47 

25.2 

.94 

A  1:2^:5  mixture  is  best  for  walls 
above  ground  that  are  to  have  a  stucco 
finish.  For  the  base  of  two-course  side- 
walks, feeding  floors,  barnyard  pavements 
or  two-course  plain  concrete  floors,  abut- 
ments, basement  walls  and  foundations 
where  water-tightness  is  not  essential  or 
for  foundations  for  small  engines. 

A  l-.lVz  mixture  for  plastering  the  in- 
side walls  of  silos,  tanks,  or  for  facing 
foundation  walls  to  give  added  water- 
tightness. 

A  1 : 2  mixture  for  stucco  work,  facing 


blocks  or  the  wearing  course  of  two- 
course  walks,  floors  subjected  only  to 
light  loads  or  barnyard  pavements. 

To  have  good  concrete  the  proportions 
must  be  accurate  and  the  mixing  thor- 
oughly done  before  any  water  is  added. 
It  is  well  to  determine  the  amount  of  ma- 
terials used  for  the  first  batch  which  will 
give  the  required  consistency  and  use  the 
same  amount  each  time.  Concrete  should 
be  wet  when  placed  in  the.  forms  so  that 
water  will  rise  to  the  top,  upon  being 
tamped  moderately. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROJECT  RESULTS. 


Note. — This  is  a  summary  of  the  club  and  project  work  of  Indiana  for  the  year  1919.  A  total  of  851 
organized  clubs  with  an  enrollment  of  27,275  members  shows  that  Indiana  recognizes  the  value  of  organi- 
zation. 


Project  or  Club 

Clubs 

Enroll- 

Members 

Value  of 

Cost  of 

Net  Profit 

Organized 

ment 

Reporting 

Products 

Production 

Corn  _  _ 

56 

901 

626 

$119,115.00 

$  57,347.00 

$  61,768.00 

Potato           _  _  _ 

14 

130 

76 

2,358.40 

1,167.41 

1.190.99 

Garden 

220 

19,674 

13,989 

124,631.40 

39,643.20 

84,988.20 

Poultry 

62 

772 

540 

10,342.28 

4,432.12 

5,910.16 

Beef  Calf  _ 

,  7 

90 

68 

8,397.50 

6,950.20 

1,447.30 

Pork  

120 

996 

689 

34,732.76 

20,103.21 

14,629.55 

Dairy  Calf 

8 

158 

96 

13,186.86 

2,546.10 

10,640.76 

Sheep  _ 

9 

101 

73 

5,609.91 

4,123.12 

1,486.79 

Bread  _ 

21 

145 

96 

3,790.00 

1,747.00 

2,043.00 

Sewing  _  _ 

73 

878 

568 

7,894.20 

5,349.10 

2,545.10 

Pig  Breeding 

36 

726 

513 

29,258.73 

10,462.31 

18,796.42 

Beef  Calf   

6 

210 

133 

19,623.76 

9,867.31 

9,756.45 

Egg.  Prod. 

7 

130 

90 

4,367.42 

1,632.21 

2,735.21 

Other  Projects*  ___ 

96 

1,280 

892 

14,321.30 

7,638.30 

6,683.00 

Canning  _   

91 

852 

556 

15,476.00 

9,206.00 

6,270.00 

Sow  and  Litter  _ 

25 

230 

156 

22,641.62 

6,768.42 

15,873.20 

Totals- 

851 

27,275 

19,161 

$435,747.14 

$188,983.01 

$246,764.13 

*  Includes  home  keeping,  cottage  cheese,  farm  crops,  farm  management,  rabbit  and  tomato  clubs. 
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INDIANA  ROADS. 

With  42  per  cent  of  the  74,000  miles  of 
roads  in  Indiana  improved,  this  state 
leads  all  others  in  the  country  in  the 
number  of  miles  of  improved  roads,  ac- 
cording to  data  compiled  by  the  civil 
engineering  department  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. One  other  state,  Massachusetts, 
leads  in  the  percentage  column  with 
45'^/^,  but  that  state  has  only  18,000  miles 
of  roads,  a  fourth  of  the  number  in  the 
Hoosier  state. 

Michigan,  with  practically  the  same 
mileage  as  Indiana,  has  only  10 ^/^  per 
cent  of  its  roads  surfaced.  Illinois,  with 
96,000  miles  has  but  12  per  cent  sur- 
faced; Kentucky,  with  58,000  miles  has 
2IV2  per  cent  improved;  Ohio,  with  86,- 
000  has  35  per  cent  improved. 

Estimates  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Good  Roads  in  1914  showed 
2,500,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  United 
States.  Recent  figures  gathered  from 
statistical  reports  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Al- 
bright, of  the  engineering  staff,  show 
that '  450,000  miles  should  be  improved, 
but  at  the  present  rate  this  work  is  be- 
ing done,  it  would  take  30  years  to  com- 
plete tlu!  job,  which  is  less  than  one-half 
as  rapidly  as  Ihc.  woi  k  should  ])o  done  in 
order  to  take  care  of  Mh'  (^vcr  incicasiiij; 
traffic  properly. 


CONSISTENT  ADVERTISING  PAYS. 

An  examination  of  advertisements  in 
agricultural  papers  and  magazines  shows 
very  plainly  that  the  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  value  of  consistent 
advertising  of  their  products.  A  number 
of  local  farm  papers  report  that  farmers 
in  their  communities  are  paying  for  a 
definite  space  throughout  the  year  for 
the  advertising  of  their  proQucts. 

Many  farmers  report  that  advertising 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  secure 
better  prices  when  they  produced  su- 
perior products.  They  have  also  been 
able  to  make  hundreds  of  new  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Well-worded  letter- 
heads are  also  becoming  a  popular  and 
profitable  sort  of  advertising.  A  letter- 
head to  be  most  effective  contains  the 
name  of  the  farm,  its  product,  the  far- 
mer's name  and  a  short,  snappy,  easily 
remembered  slogan. 

When  you  advertise  remember  that  it 
is  the  consistent  attractive  ad,  that  is 
worth  most  in  the  long  run.  As  com- 
petition becomes  more  strenuous  the 
farmer  must  follow  the  lead  of  other  in- 
dustries and  use  every  possible  means 
to  dispose  of  his  products  at  the  highest 
possible  price.  Advertising  is  the  ans- 
vv(>r.  

When  days  go  wrong.  rcmcnilxM-  tlu\v 
aren't  self-startei's. 
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THE  GARDEN. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  that 
home  garden.  Much  time  and  money  can 
be  saved  by  laying  out  a  definite  plan 
for  your  garden,  now  during  the  dull 
days.  Work  out  a  plan  that  incorporates 
your  individual  taste.  On  planning  your 
garden  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  supply  of  vegetables  should  be  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  season  and  the 
assortment  as  large  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Time,  both  in  planting  and  tend- 
ing, can  be  saved  by  grouping  the  plants 
according  to  cultural  characteristics. 
Planting  should  begin  at  one  side  of  the 
garden  and  proceed  across  the  plot  as  the 
season  advances.  Have  those  crops  which 
occupy  the  land  about  the  same  length 
of  time,  planted  together.  Then  after 
the  early  maturing  crops  are  harvested, 
it  will  be  possible  to  clear  a  strip  of 
land  for  other  late  crops  as  desired.  The 
actual  planting  of  the  garden  is  a  small 
matter,  provided  a  definite  plan  has  pre- 
viously been  made,  so  that  no  time  is 
lost  in  deciding  which  vegetable  to  plant 
first,  where  to  plant  it  or  how  much  to 
plant. 


THE  PURDUE  BAND. 

The  taking  of  the  Purdue  Military 
Band  to  Atlantic  City  next  June  for  the 
Internatianal  Convention  of  the  Rotary 
Club  marks  an  epoch  in  history.  For 
years  our  band  has  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  "the  best  college  band  in 
the  Middle  West,"  but  now  it  will  no 
doubt  take  on  a  national  reputation.  Not 
only  is  this  a  splendid  recommendation 
of  the  excellence  of  the  band,  but  it  will 
also  be  the  means  of  advertising  the  Uni- 
versity. 

After  the  stay  at  Atlantic  City,  the 
band  is  to  make  a  short  tour  of  some 
eastern  cities,  including  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  finally  coming 
back  to  Chicago.  At  Chicago  they  are 
to  appear  as  a  part  of  the  Lafayette,  Ind., 
delegation  to  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Elks.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  Purdue  before  the 
public  and  much  is  expected  to  result 
from  the  tour. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED  BED. 

In  preparing  the  seed  bed  for  corn,  it 
should  be  plowed  at  least  six  to  eight 
inches  deep.  It  should  be  worked  over 
with  a  disk,  harrow  and  culti-packer  or 
such  implements  that  are  available  for 
use  that  will  bring  about  a  mellow  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  It  should  be  compact 
enough,  however,  to  be  able  to  support 
the  plant  erect.  If  it  is  plowed  six  to 
eight  inches  deep  and  is  mellow,  it  will 
enable  the  roots  of  the  corn  to  penetrate 
deeper.  In  this  way  it  helps  to  support 
the  plant  better  and  at  the  same  time 
permits  the  root  system  to  spread  farther 
and  consequently  brings  the  roots  in  con- 
tact with  more  plant-food  and  water. 
Where  weeds,  stubbles  and  especially 
cornstalks  are  to  be  turned  under,  a  very 
good  practice  is  to  cut  up  the  cornstalks 
with  the  disk  before  plowing.  In  fact  this 
is  a  very  important  factor,  because  when 
plowed  the  fine  soil  particles  filter  in 
around  the  stalks  and  does  not  permit 
the  formation  of  large  air  spaces  that  aid 
in  drying  out  the  soil.  Disking  sometime 
before  plowing  will  prevent  evaporation, 
so  that  if  plowed  later  it  will  be  com- 
paratively free  from  clods.  Good  plowing 
saves  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed.  For  good  plowing  the  following  are 
necessary: 

1.  The  entire  furrow-slice  should  be 
cut  loose  beneath  and  all  turned. 

2.  The  plowing  should  be  done  to  a 
certain  depth  to  produce  pulverization. 
For  best  pulverization  plowing  should  be 
done  five  to  seven  inches  deep. 

3.  The  turning  under  of  rubbish  is  es- 
sential to  good  plowing. 

4.  The  furrow  should  be  kept  straight 
or  at  least  parallel  with  the  middle  ridge, 
as  a  crooked  furrow  almost  always  indi- 
cates "cutting  and  covering"  at  some 
point. 


The  DeKalb  County  Duroc  Breeders' 
Association  has  started  the  year  with  a 
strong  program  of  work  outlined,  is  the 
report  of  County  Agent  A.  Z.  Arehart. 
The  following  projects  will  be  started  in 
the  near  future:  A  pig  club,  herd  rec- 
ords, plans  for  a  fall  fair  exhibit,  and  a 
tour.  A  pig  club  committee  has  already 
been  appointed. 
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Trained  Leadership  in  Agriculture 


By  W.  E.  Walters,  '21. 


AGRICULTURAL  instruction  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  was  con- 
sidered necessary  for  only  the  ex- 
pert research  and  experiment  station 
worker.  Gradually  the  demand  for 
knowledge  in  scientific  agriculture  has 
grown.  For  several  years  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  have  flourished,  and  many  men 
have  been  trained  in  the  theory  of  Agri- 
cultural science.  A  large  number  of 
these  men  have  become  practical,  suc- 


operation  and  demand  for  it  by  the  peo- 
ple, all  of  which  is  due  principally  to  the 
slovenly  standards  in  agricultural  teach- 
ing. There  are  many  teachers  of  Agri- 
culture, even  in  our  high  schools  who 
have  very  little  or  no  scientific  training 
and  no  practical  first  hand  knowledge  of 
Agriculture.  There  are,  at  present,  in- 
stances of  young  women  from  the  city, 
graduates  of  music  and  art  schools,  teach- 
ing Agriculture  in  township  high  schools 


Mie  most  important  fartors  of  any  roimmiiiity,  "Are  you  a  backer  or  a  shw-ker?" 


cessful  farmers,  others  have  given  their 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture through  the  work  of  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  more  recently  as  farmers'  ad- 
visors, or  county  agents.  But  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  high  school  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  Now  for  six  years 
Agriculture  has  been  a  required  subject 
in  the  elementary  Ischool  curriculum, 
and  an  elective  subject  for  high  schools. 
The  greatest  drawback  In  our  Agricul- 
tural instrut'-tion  ])r()gram  has  not  been 
the  HyHteni,  but  tlw  hick  of  Interest,  co- 


of  this  state.  If  public  education  is  to 
be  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  our  Indi- 
ana farm  youths  their  schools  should  be 
supplied  with  leaders  chuck  full  of  knowl- 
edge, inspiration  and  sympathy  for  Agri- 
culture and  its  possibilities. 

The  accepted  opinion  of  present  day 
edu(;ators  seems  to  be,  that  schools  in  the 
l)ast  have  tended  to  over-emphasize 
barren  facts.  The  vital,  critical  force, 
which  is  going  to  change  this  condition 
in  our  rural  .schools,  Is  the  truly  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  teacher,  who  will 
struggle  to  "keep  sumpin'  doln'  all  de 
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time,"  and  establish  cooperation  between 
the  farmer,  the  farmer's  boy,  and  him- 
self. Such  a  teacher  will  lead  the  boys 
and  girls  to  discover  things  for  them- 
selves. As  the  youths  study  Agriculture 
as  an  applied  science,  performing  home 
protects  and  experiments,  suggested  by 
the  teacher  and  aided  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  whole  family,  they  will  create 
a  real  liking  for  agricultural  work  and 
a  desire  to  do  their  best  in  advancing  the 


provide  for  half  of  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  agricultural  studieis,  and  the  remaining 
time  to  the  regular  academic  work,  the 
study  of  languages,  however,  being  omit- 
ted from  their  curriculum.  There  is  a 
movement  among  leading  Agricultural 
Colleges  to  remove  the  language  entrance 
requirement,  thus  admitting  graduates 
from  this  new  course.  Many  colleges 
have  already  taken  favorable  action  on 
the  measure.    This  really  means  that  the 


Girls  win  many  honors  in  club  contests.     A  display  of  Home  Economics  products  that  suggests 

good  housekeeping. 


industry.  There  are  many  instances 
illustrating  the  fact  that  boys  may  grow 
up  on  the  farm  efficiently  assisting  their 
father  with  the  labor,  but  on  becoming  a 
farmer  themselves  they  make  a  dismal 
failure  and  give  up  the  farming  business 
for  a  job. 

The  calf  feeding,  poultry  raising,  corn 
growing  projects,  directed  by  the  voca- 
tional leader  will  not  only  give  the  youth 
a  direct  motive,  an  immediate  incentive 
to  study  and  labor  but  they  will  give  him 
experience  in  management  and  planning, 
which  are  prime  essentials  to  the  success- 
ful farmer. 

There  are  now  fifty-two  communities 
in  Indiana  being  aided  by  the  Vocational 
teacher.  Agricultural  high  schools  are 
being  established  throughout  the  country. 
In  these  schools  the  students  may  elect 
to  take  the  Agricultural  course,  which 


rural  high  school  of  the  future,  instead  of 
educating  for  business  and  professional 
life  in  the  city  the  boys  away  from  the 
farm,  will  develope  them  to  be  better 
farmers  and  to  live  broader,  bigger  lives 
in  their  own  community. 


The  Purdue  Egg  Show  will  be  held  the 
first  week  in  May.  There  is  a  class  for 
you  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  interested 
and  get  your  eggs  ready. 


D.  D.  Ball,  Daviess  county  agent,  co-op- 
erating with  farmers  of  that  county  has 
made  arrangements  for  eleven  ear-to-row 
corn  demonstrations  and  the  men  who 
are  to  conduct  the  work  have  already 
started  testing  the  seed  for  these  plots. 
The  seed  for  this  work  will  be  tested  for 
freedom  from  disease  as  well  as  for  ger- 
mination qualities. 
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Teaching  Thrift  to  Boys  and  Girls 

By  Agnes  Tilson. 

Asst.  Prof.  Vocational  Education,  Purdue  University. 


"Thrift  is  good  management  of  the 
business  of  living. 

Thrift  has  four  elements: 

1.  Earning  or  production. 

2.  Spending  or  choosing. 

3.  Saving  or  conservation. 

4.  Investment  or  accumulation. 
Thrift  has  three  qualities: 

1.  Frugality  or  carefulness. 

2.  Economy  or  good  management. 

3.  Judgment  or  wise  decision. 
Thrift  yields  three  products: 

1.  Security  of  the  state. 

2.  Prosperity  of  the  community. 

3.  Sovereignty  of  the  individual." 

If  we  should  ask  many  parents:  "What 
financial  training  are  you  giving  your  chil- 
dren?" no  doubt  the  greater  number  would 
say:  "Oh  my  children  can  spend  money 
enough  if  they  can  get  it."  But  are  they 
spending  wisely  and  are  they  spending 
all  which  they  can  get? 

Our  observation  shows  that  many 
adults  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their 
money  wisely  and  still  fewer  know  how 
to  keep  it  safely  or  invest  it  successfully. 
Charity  workers  are  impressed  with  the 
inability  of  the  poor  to  spend  wisely  the 
little  money  which  they  have.  Rich 
isons  and  daughters  often  spend  money 
accumulated  by  their  fathers  in  even 
more  foolish  ways.  It  is  the  middle  class 
that  has  had  the  most  experience  in  sav- 
ing and  spending  and  often  these  people 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Money  has  a  steadily  growing  import- 
ance in  life  as  civilization  progresses. 
Since  our  work,  our  amusement,  our  cul- 
ture and  our  opportunities  for  social  life 
are  at  the  present  time  largely  dependent 
on  our  financial  status,  it  would  seem 
that  no  one  can  consider  himself  pre- 
parexl  for  life  who  has  not  had  some 
training  in  solving  financial  problems.  Is 
it  not  worth  while  to  consider  when  and 
how  such  training  may  be  given,  before 
the  child  enters  upon  the  serious  work  of 
life  where  he  can  learn  only  by  costly 
experience? 

Unfortnnjitcly     in     many    lioincs  tin* 


groceries,  and  most  of  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  are  ordered  by  telephone  and 
paid  for  by  check.  Car  fares,  moving 
pictures  and  sweets  are  the  main  things 
for  which  many  chi^ldren  see  money 
spent.  Too  often  to  many  children  the 
bank  is  the  source  of  money.  Neither  do 
they  realize  that  money  must  be  earned 
by  some  sort  of  labor  nor  that  the  supply 
is  limited,  if  certain  things  are  pur- 
chased with  it  others  cannot  be  pur- 
chased. 

Only  through  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  cost  and  use  of  money  can 
children  get  a  true  idea  of  the  part  it 
plays  in  life.  Children  receive  money  by 
two  general  means,  by  earning  and  by 
gifts.  The  earning  is  sometimes  done  by 
a  fixed  sum  being  given  for  a  definite 
task  which  is  performed  at  more  or  leas 
regular  times.  At  other  times  the  earn- 
ing is  done  by  running  earrands  or  by 
doing  unpleasant  tasks.  In  any  case 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  child  is 
not  over  paid  for  "come  easy  go  easy" 
holds  true.  Many  country  boys  and  girls, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  club  work,  own  and  care  for 
some  animal  or  animals,  viz:  calf,  pig, 
or  chickens,  then  receive  part  or  all  of 
the  selling  price  of  the  product.  Many 
poor  children  earn  money  and  are  also 
given  money  in  an  unsystematic  way.  It 
was  found  in  a  study  made  by  United 
States  Child  Labor  Commission  that  only 
one-half  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  received  a  regu- 
lar portion  of  their  income. 

Gifts  of  money  to  children  may  be  at 
regular  intervals,  usually  called  an  allow- 
ance, or  they  may  at  irregular  intervals. 
Regular  allowances  are  probably  given 
more  frequently  in  rich  or  well  to  do 
homes  than  in  poor  ones.  In  Chicago 
35%  of  the  wealthy  children  in  private 
s<:hools  had  allowances.  Usually  when 
an  allowance  is  given  it  is  to  be  used  in 
part  at  least,  to  .satisfy  some  regular 
n(^ed  as:  Car  fare,  books,  school  supplies 
or  school  lunch.  When  money  is  given 
to  cliihlrcn  in  rosi)onse  to  asking  or  teas- 
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Avery  Six-Cylinder  Two- Row 
Motor  Cultivator 


Avery  Tractor 

and  Avery 
"Power-Lift' 
Plow 


Double  Your  Cultivation 
with  an  Avery  Motor 
Cultivator 

With  an  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  you 
can  cultivate  double  or  more  acreage  than 
one  man  can  ordinarily  handle  with  horses. 

In  one  locality  within  a  radius  of  IS 
miles,  over  100  Avery  Motor  Culti- 
vators are  in  use. 

Besides  cultivating  and  planting  row 
crops,  the  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  is 
also  being  successfully  used  for  many 
other  kinds  of  light  field  and  belt 
work.  It  is  adapted  to  more  kinds  of 
work  than  any  other  machine,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  motor  farming  ma- 
chinery investments  you  can  make. 

The  Avery  Line 

Also  includes  tractors  for  every  size 
farm.  Six  sizes,  8-16  to  40-80  H.  P. 
with  "Draft-Horse"  Motors  and 
"Direct-Drive"  Transmissions.  Two 
small  tractors,  Six-Cylinder  Model 
"C"  and  5-10  H.  P.  Model  "B." 
"Self-Lift"  Moldboard  and  Disc 
Plows,  Listers  and  Grain  Drills, 
"Self-Adjusting"  Tractor  Disc  Har- 
rows. Also,  roller  bearing  Threshers, 
Silo  Fillers,  etc. 


It  has  a  variety  of  speeds  that  can  be 
controlled  to  suit  the  size  of  the  grow- 
ing crop.  You  can  creep  along  slowly 
when  the  crop  is  small  and  tender,  or 
you  can  go  as  fast  as  you  like  when 
the  crop  is  large.  Hot  weather  and 
flies  can't  stop  or  bother  it. 

Cultivates  Any  Row  Crop 

Avery  Motor  Cultivators  are  built  in 
two  sizes — a  six-cylinder  two-row  and 
four-cylinder  one-row  machine.  The 
two-row  is  built  in  widths  for  crops 
planted  in  any  width  rows.  Can  also 
be  furnished  with  various  styles  of 
front  wheels  so  that  all  row  crops, 
such  as  corn,  listed  corn,  cotton,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  potatoes,  asparagus, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  can  be  handled  suc- 
cessfully. Can  also  be  furnished  with 
planting  attachment  for  planting  such 
row  crops  as  corn,  cotton,  peas, 
beans,  etc. 

Writefor  the  Avery  Catalog  and  interesting  Tractor  "Hitch  Book."  Both  books  free. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

4205  Iowa  Street  Peoria,  Illinois 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations 
Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
sind  Road  Buildii^  Machineiy 


Avery  "Grain  Saver" 
^•Yellow-Fellow"  Thresher 


r 
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ing  for  it,  it  is  too  often  spent  on  luxuries 
without  any  attempt  to  save  any  of  it  or 
think  of  necessities.  While  no  one  would 
advocate  the  doing  away  with  gifts  of 
money  to  children,  no  thoughtful  person 
would  advocate  irregular  gifts  and  indef- 
inite payments  as  permanent  treatment 
for  financial  training. 

Judgment  must  be  used  in  not  forcing 
adult  standards  upon  children.  The  child 
should  gain  pleasure  from  the  spending 
of  money.  As  the  desires  of  the  child  are 
so  different  from  the  adults  the  latter  is 
aften  mistaken  as  to  what  will  give  the 
pleasure. 

The  mere  getting  and  keeping  money, 
although  important  are  not  the  only  aims 
of  financial  training.  Wise  spending  and 
investing  are  equally  important.  The 
incurring  of  debt  or  borrowing  from  a  fu- 
ture allowance  should  be  discouraged. 
Children  who  form  this  habit  will  later 
become  victims  of  the  loan  shark.  People 
inexperienced  in  business  often  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  defrauded  out  of  their  earn- 
ings by  a  man  who  offered  them  enticing 
investment.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  regard  with  suspicion  any  investment 
that  offers  a  big  return.  Any  offer  above 
a  good  current  rate  of  interest  is  prob- 
ably a  dangerous  risk  for  an  untrained 
investor. 

The  amount  of  money  at  the  child's 
disposal  should  be  limited  in  order  that 
he  have  the  best  financial  training.  In 
the  case  of  the  middle  class  families  the 
problems  of  properly  conducting  the  in- 
come and  expenditures  of  the  children  is 
nearly  always  a  difficult  one.  If  the 
child's  associates  spend  money  extrava- 
gantly he  is  likely  to  want  to  do  so. 
Often  each  child  tells  his  parents  how 
the  other  boys  and  girls  spend  money  and 
thus  it  is  difficult  for  a  single  parent  to 
re,KiKt  the  appeal  for  money.  The  diffi- 
culty often  becomes  great  at  the  high 
school  ago.  Both  girls  and  boys  often  feel 
humiliated  when  they  can  not  (Spend 
money  as  freely  as  associates.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  they  are 
not  unjustly  treated.  Two  Purdue  Uni- 
versity senior  girls  in  their  practice 
teaching  in  the  West  LaFayette  public 
schools  have  worked  out  a  scheme  for 
teaching  first  year  liigh  s(;hool  girls  al)out 


how  much  they  might  reasonably  expect 
to  spend  on  clothes.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  with  reference  to  the  financial  in- 
come, the  niece  of  the  teacher  in  charge 
was  taken  as  the  class  problem.  The  girl 
was  the  age.  of  the  girls  in  the  class  and 
was  also  in  the  first  year  of  high  school. 
After  the  income  and  the  amount  which 
each  member  of  the  family  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  receive  had  been  dis- 
cussed, the  girl's  allowance  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Much  time  was  spent 
on  her  clothing  budget.  An  inventory  of 
the  clothes  on  hand  was  given  and  a 
budget  for  the  year's  clothing  was  made 
out.  In  connection  with  this  came  the 
appropriateness  of  dress  for  different 
occasions.  The  girls  without  the  least 
financial  embarrassment  or  bigotry  drew 
on  their  own  wardrobes  for  illustrations 
for  the  plan.  They  drew  their  own  con- 
clusions that  they  had  at  times  been  un- 
reasonable in  their  requests  for  new  gar- 
ments. 

Some  people  prefer  paying  the  child 
for  performed  tasks,  others  feel  that  this 
commercializes  the  home.  Often  parents 
prefer  a  free  gift  and  free  service.  The 
child  is  given  an  allowance  just  as  he  is 
given  food  and  clothing  and  in  turn  he  is 
to  perform  certain  duties  in  the  house- 
hold just  as  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily perform.  The  success  of  any  method 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  parents 
and  the  children  as  well  as  upon  the  so- 
cial surroundings.  Some  will  find  one 
method  best,  some  will  find  another.  But 
in  no  case  should  financial  responsibility 
be  overlooked. 

Simple  budget  making  and  account 
keeping  can  be  taught  to  very  young 
children.  One  boy  whom  I  have  in  mind 
was  given  an  allowance  of  25  cents  per 
week.  Upon  investigation  the  mother 
learned  he  had  spent  one  week's  allow- 
ance in  the  following  manner: 


('andy   05 

Movie   10 

Pencil  pad  05 

Ice  cream   05 

Total   25 


She  at  once  .saw  that:    Nothing  had 
h('(>n  saved,  all  had  been  spent  on  self, 
(Continued  on  page  4.'?2) 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

CATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.   Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.  This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Feed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs ;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens ;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Soy  Beans 


THE  Soy  Bean,  Glycine  Hispida,  is 
a  native  legume  of  South  Eastern 
Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  products  of  Northern 
China  and  Japan.  This  plant  is  an  up- 
right summer  annual  growing  from  one 
to  four  feet  high  with  hairy  stem  and 
leaves  and  has  only  occasionally  a  tend- 
ency to  vine.  The  bean-like  seeds  of  the 
soy  bean  carries  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  per  cent  oil  and  are  used  for  human 
food  and  for  feeding  live  stock.  The  oil 
is  often  pressed  out  and  used  for  human 
food,  and  in  arts,  while  the  resulting  meal 


be  hogged  off  or  used  in  the  silo.  The 
seed  bed  is  prepared  as  for  corn  and  the 
seed  are  planted  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  deep.  If  they  are  to  be  harvested 
for  grain  use  about  thirty  pounds  per 
acre,  plant  in  rows  and  cultivate  as  for 
corn  except  when  the  leaves  are  wet.  If 
planting  for  hay  or  forage  the  seed  may 
be  drilled  or  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  If 
for  pasture  planting  in  rows  will  lessen 
the  loss  by  tramping,  and  the  hogs  should 
not  be  turned  in  until  the  pods  are  nearly 
ripe.    When  cut  for  hay  they  should  be 


An  excellent  catch  crop  to  take  the  place  of  clover  that  has  failed. 


is  fed  to  animals  or  used  as  a  fertilizer 
and  is  about  equal  to  cottonseed  meal  as 
a  feed.  Soy  beans  yield  a  larger  amount 
of  seed  than  any  other  legume  suited  to 
the  temperate  climate.  Their  main  use  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  is  for 
forage.  They  will  grow  on  any  good  corn 
land  and  require  practically  the  same 
climate  as  corn.  Due  to  their  draught  re- 
sistance they  are  well  suited  to  light 
sandy  soil.  They  will  grow  on  slightly 
a(;id  soil. 

Tli(!  bfians  ar(;  i)lanted  in  the  spring 
alter  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm, 
usually  after  corn  planting;  although 
they  may  be  plantcid  in  the  row  with  tli(^ 
corn  at  the  time;  of  planting  if  a  special 
attachment  is  used  on  the  planter.  Tliis 
Is  especially  desirable  if  the  corn  is  to 


cut  when  the  entire  plant  is  green  and 
the  pods  are  well  formed.  If  not  cut  un- 
til the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  the 
stems  become  woody  and  the  leaves 
easily  drop  off.  The  hay  is  equal  to  al- 
falfa hay  in  feeding  value  and  yields 
from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre.  Soy 
beans  for  the  silo  should  be  mixed  with 
corn  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  soy  beans  to 
three  or  four  tons  of  corn.  Soy  beans 
alone  make  a  rank  smelling  silage.  The 
(;orn  and  beans  may  be  grown  together 
or  mixed  as  ensiled.  The  chief  value  for 
soy  beans  in  tlie  north  is  for  sandy  soil 
or  as  a"  catch  crop  when  clover  or  other 
crops  fail.  They  are  ready  to  harvest  for 
grain  when  the  leaves  drop  off  and  may 
be  cut  with  a  mower  or  with  a  side  de- 
livery attachment  or  binder.    The  beans 
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7*^6  Quality  of 
Plowing 

obtained  in  a  minimum  time 
with  a  minimum  amount  of 
labor  by  the  use  of  Oliver 
tractor  plows  prevents  spend- 
ing unnecessary  effort  to  ac- 
complish desired  plowing  re- 
sults. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

Plowmakers  for  the  World 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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shatter  easily  when  dry  and  should  be 
cut  when  slightly  damp  to  prevent  loss. 
They  may  be  thrashed  with  a  thrasher 
with  the  lower  concave  substituted  with  a 
blank  and  with  the  cylinder  run  at  low 
speed. 

The  seeds  of  the  soy  bean  are  among 
the  richest  in  protein  of  all  seeds  used 
for  feed,  and  are  also  rich  in  oil.  They 


for  fattening  cattle,  being  only  slightly 
inferior  to  cottonseed.  Owing  to  the  high 
protein  content  soy  beans  should  always 
be  fed  in  combination  with  some  carbon- 
aceous concentrates  as  corn.  Soy  beans 
may  be  sown  with  corn  for  hogging  off, 
thus  furnishing  a  protein  rich  feed  to 
supplement  the  corn  and  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting. 


contain  as  much  digestible  crude  protein 
and  considerably  more  digestible  crude 
fat  than  linseed  meal.  Because  of  their 
high  protein  and  mineral  content  they 
are  good  for  growing  animals  and  for 
balancing  rations.  The  great  demand  in 
this  country  for  seed  has  prevented  their 
extensive  use  for  stock  feed.  They 
should  be  fed  sparingly  to  dairy  cows  as 
they  cause  soft  butter  but  may  be  used 


If  soy  beans  are  to  be  grown  on  land 
which  has  not  previously  been  used  for 
soy  beans  they  must  be  inocculated  with 
nitrifying  bacteria.  This  may  be  done  by 
using  soil  from  fields  previously  used  for 
soy  beans  or  by  the  use  of  pure  cultures. 

Ito  San,  Early  Brown  and  Holly  Brook 
are  good  varieties  for  Indiana.  Holly 
Brook  is  a  good  variety  to  plant  in  corn. 


T'day  and  Yest'rday  on  Th'  Farm 


By  F.  C.  Palin. 


WHEN  you  look  at  the  farmer  of 
t'day  you  can't  help  marvelin' 
at  th'  wonderful  progress  we've 
made  in  th'  last  twenty  years.  I  heard 
a  farmer  say  the  other  evening,  as  he'd 
got  Jiis  money  back  on  a  pair  o'  hole 
proof  BOX  that  he'd  worn  only  six  months. 
Th'  the  farmer  that  used  t'  ride  or  drive 
t'  town  once  a  week  t'  get  a  stale  coun- 
try newspaper  now  knows  liow  many 
"reds"  they  have  captured  in  th'  world 
th'  next  morn  in'.  He  knows  what  Sen- 
iiter  L;i   Foulcllc  opposed  yislcrdny  an' 


he  knows  where  Bryan  talks  t'night.  It 
used  t'  be  impossible  t'  look  after  a  forty- 
acre  farm,  a  wife  an'  nine  childurn  an' 
keep  track  of  as  many  things  as  th' 
farmers  Fedoiashun  is  goin'  t'  do.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  a  farmer'd  go  t'  th'  woods 
an'  cut  wood  weeks  at  a  time  with  out 
worryin'  over  any  o'  tli'  pop'Iar  things 
o'  th'  day  but  now  he  can't  do  his  feedin' 
'till  he  sees  who  an'  how  many  have 
l)(>(Mi  killed  in  'ottomobile  'recklessness 
or  by  Mexican  bandits,  then  like  th'  gov- 
cr'nient  he  goes  p(>afefuly  on  with  his 
woik. 
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Feed  This  Ration  to  Get  a  Large 
Millc  Flow  at  Low  Cost 

The  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  grain  mixture  pictured 
above  is  fed  to  thousands  of  cows  in  the  nine  states 
that  supply  the  people  of  New  York  City  their  milk. 

If  you  have  never  fed  highly  digestible  Buffalo 
Corn  Gluten  Feed,  tell  your  dealer  you  want  some 
and  try  this  mixture: 

200  lbs,  Buffalo  Gluten  Feed 
200  lbs.  Wheat  Mill  Feed,  or  Bran 
25  lbs.  Linseed  or  Cottonseed  Meal 

This  grain  mixture  will  make  big  milk  checks  for  you, 
whether  the  market  where  you  sell  your  milk  and  cream  is  New 
York  or  Chicago,  Detroit  or  Cleveland. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Companjr 

NewYork  Chicago 

Write  to  213  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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"Nowadays  a  farmer  can  plow  along 
leisurely  'till  about  ten  o'clock,  have  his 
wife  jump  on  th'  tractor,  hop  in  a  tour- 
in'  car  an'  go  t'  town  an'  get  a  bottle  o' 
near  beer  an'  be  back  in  th'  furry  without 
stoppin'  th'  works  or  even  be  missed. 
T'day  he  kin  milk  a  dozen  cows  by 
electricity,  jump  int'  a  form  fittin'  suit 
o'  clo'se  an'  motor  t'  town  an'  play  a  lit- 
tle pool  or  see  Evelin  Thaw  in  th'  mov- 
ies an'  git  up  in  th'  mornin'  an'  discuss 
th'  Shantung  question,  or  as  t'  how  th' 
peace  treaty  should  be,  with  all  th'  in- 
telligence of  a  statesman. 

"A  few  years  ago  if  a  farmers  wife's 
mother  wuz  goin'  t'  pay  'em  a  visit  she 
wua  five  days  behind  her  postul  card. 
T'day  she  jumps  off  th'  interurban  an' 
surprises  'em  before  they've  had  time 
t'  git  out  a  white  table-cloth. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  know'd  what 
he  could  git  fer  a  calf  or  his  eggs  or  his 
hogs  before  they'd  leave  th'  farm,  now 
he  don't  know  what  he's  t'  have  fir  'em 
'fill  he  gits  'em  t'  town. 

"If  he  wants  a  new  suit  o'  clo'se  he 
straps  a  calf  on  th'  runnin'  board,  an'  if 
his  wife  wants  a  new  tailor'd  dress  she 
hunts  up  a  few  eggs,  an'  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minnits  ther  park'd  in  front  a' 
th'  court  house. 

"Ther  hain't  anything  a  modurn  far- 
mer can't  have  that  th'  city  folks  have 
got  but  sunless  days  an'  city  warter. 
A  farmer's  wife  kin  run  out  to  th'  mail 
box  an'  git  a  apurn  full  o'  mail  in  th' 
mornin'  an'  read  all  th'  fore-noon  an'  go 
t'  town  after  dinnir  in  th'  Ford  with  a 
dozen  eggs  for  a  pound  of  seventy-five 
cent  creamry  butter,  or  a  little  cream 
for  a  twenty  dollar  hat,  without  feelin' 
that  she  had  been  negligent  or  extravi- 
gant.  City  folks  can't  tell  a  farmer's  wife 
from  any  other  wife.  She  can  buy  a 
sealskin  coat  without  th'  saleslady  ever 
dreamin'  that  she'd  just  weaned  a  calf 
or  made  a  bar'l  o'  soap.  Th'  farmer  an' 
his  wife  used  t'  cum  t'  town  all  cover'd 
with  dust  an'  bed  quilts  in  a  big  green 
wagon,  an'  drive  around  behind  th'  (tourt 
house  an'  jump  out  stlffer'n  a  polker. 
Mother  an'  th'  childurn  would  take  a  roll 
o'  butter  an'  .some  eggs  V  th'  grocery  an' 
git  th'  groceries  an'  a  lamp  chimney, 
wliih;  paw  would  git  his  plow  sharp(>n'd 


an'  a  ax  handle  put  in.  Then  they'd  all 
meet  an'  maw  an'  th'  childurn  would  go 
t'  th'  dry  goods  store  an'  stand'  till  paw 
called  at  th'  pustoffice  an'  waited  till  th' 
pust-master  dug  his  weekly  paper  an' 
Kansas  land  circulars  out  o'  th'  general 
delivery.  Then  they'd  all  pile  in  th' 
wagon  an'  pull  fer  hum,  an'  by  hurryin' 
an'  havin'  a  early  dinner  all  this  could 
be  did  on  a  Satturday  afternoon.  But 
th'  telephone,  good  pikes,  interurban 
cars,  improved  machinery,  'ottomobiles, 
an'  th'  regulatin'  o'  th'  prices,  have 
changed  all  o'  this. 

"T'day  th'  farmer  is  so  sophisticated 
an'  free  o'  whiskers  that  you'd  never 
suspect  he  wuz  a  farmer  if  you  didn't  see 
th'  collecter  after  him,  an'  th'  cause  o' 
his  discontentment,  in  most  cases,  is  his 
liver.  Twenty  years  ago  a  farmer  could 
go  t'  his  corn  crib,  put  ten  ears  o'  corn  in 
a  bag,  go  t'  a  corn  show  an'  with  a  plug 
o'  long-green  tobacer  win  a  mowin'  ma- 
chine, t'day  a  record  o'  every  ear  must 
be  kept  from  th'  time  it  leaves  its  par- 
ent t'  th'  show  room,  ever  whisker  pul'd 
off,  every  sign  o'  infidelity  eliminated, 
each  ear  so  much  alike  that  they  are 
known  t'  be  of  th'  same  family  before 
they  can  win  a  look  frum  th'  judge.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  a  farmer  could  husk  com 
all  day  t'  fill  a  common  wagon  bed  an' 
set  around  th'  pustoffice  all  evenin'  an' 
tell  o'  his  big  yield;  t'day  it  has  t'  be 
counted,  weigh'd,  measur'd  an'  swor'd 
to  by  a  expert  before  you  can  have  forty 
bushels  t'  th'  acre.  Twenty  years  ago 
any  farmer  that  could  work  a  balky 
boss  or  milk  a  kicky  cow  wuz  regarded 
as  a  expert  agriculturalist;  t'day  he  lies  t' 
be  a  member  of  th'  Indian  Cora  Growers' 
Association  fer  three  or  four  years  t'  be 
able  t'  tell  sor'gum  frum  brumcorn." 


The  First  National  and  Veedersburg 
State  banks  of  Fountain  county,  recently 
distributed  21  head  of  fine  pure-bred  Jer- 
sey cows  among  15  farmers  of  that  com- 
munity.   

A(  least  six  demonstrations  of  better 
agricultural  methods  will  bo  conducted 
in  Union  township.  Clark  county,  the 
(coming  year  under  the  direction  of  Coun- 
ty Agent  V.  J.  Mann,  co-opeiat ing  with 
the  local  farmers. 
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A  casting  for  one  of  the 
huge  water-wheel  driven 
generators  installed  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Power 
Company's  plant  at  Keo- 
kuk. This  installation  will 
ultimately  consist  of  thirty 
of  these  machines,  giving  a 
total  capacity  of  216,000 
kilowatts  (300,000  horse- 
power). It  is  the  largest 
hydro-electric  development 
in  the  world.  The  General 
Electric  Company  builds 
generators  for  water-wheel 
drive  in  sizes  ranging  from 
37>4  to  32,500  kilowatts  and 
the  aggregate  capacity  of 
G-E  units  now  in  successful 
operation  is  in  excess  of 
four  million  horse-power. 


Mississippi  Uiver  Pofwer 
Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


Utilizing  Nature's  Power 

ELECTRICAL  energy  generated  by  water 
power  has  grown  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  resources  —  and  we  have  only  begun  to 
reach  its  possibilities.  It  mines  and  refines  our 
ores,  turns  the  wheels  of  industry,  drives  our 
street  cars  and  lights  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
power  obtained  from  Nature  saves  many  million 
tons  of  coal  every  year. 

At  first  the  field  of  its  utilization  was  limited  by  the 
distance  electricity  could  be  transported.  But  soon  re- 
search and  engineering  skill  pointed  the  way  to  larger 
and  better  electrical  apparatus  necessary  for  high- voltage 
transmission.  Then  ingenious  devices  were  invented 
to  insure  protection  against  lightning,  short-circuits,  etc., 
which  cause  damage  and  interrupt  the  service.  And  now 
all  over  the  country  a  network  of  wires  begins  to  appear, 
carrying  the  magic  power. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  with  its  many  years' 
experience,  has  played  a  great  part  in  hydro-electric 
development.  By  sucessfully  co-ordinating  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  company  and  its  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing abilities,  it  has  accomplished  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  the  production  and  application 
of  electrical  energy. 

The  old  mill  wheel  of  yesterday  has  gone.  Today  the 
forces  of  immense  volumes  of  water  are  harnessed  and 
sent  miles  away  to  supply  the  needs  of  industry  and 
business  and  the  comforts  of  the  home. 


Gene 


General  Office 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 


ric 


95-1391 


mpa 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities, 
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Raising  Apples  on  Cheap  Land 

By  R.  G.  Milner,  '20. 


EVERYONE  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  present  land  situation  is  at 
once  impressed  with  the  abnor- 
mally high  prices  of  productive  land  and 
is  led  to  wonder  what  disposition  is  to 
be  made  of  the  vast  and  ever  increasing 
areas  of  non-productive  soils  which  are 
not  returning  a  decent  rate  of  interest 
on  the  investment.  This  latter  condition 
is  caused  either  by  the  naturally  deficient 
supply  of  mineral  nutrients  in  such  soils 
or  the  robbing  of  these  soils  through  un- 
wise and  exploitive  methods  of  farm 
management. 

Although  Indiana  has  a  small  per  cent 
of  such  unproductive  land  compared  to 
some  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  states, 
there  is  still  enough  poor  land  in  our 
state  to  warrant  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  these 
semi-productive  areas  may  be  conven- 
ed into  useful  and  profitable  investments. 
Agricultural  publications  have  been  m 
the  past  and  are  still  filled  with  numer- 
ous remedies  and  panaceas  for  relieving 
this  deplorable  situation.  They  havo 
varied  in  variety  from  that  of  allowing 
the  land  to  rest  for  a  number  of  years 
and  thereby  regaining  its  lost  fertility 
through  the  slow  and  expensive  process 
of  nature,  to  that  of  applying  high  priced 
fertilizers,  and  the  attempt  at  growing 
legumes  to  turn  under  and  increase  the 
organic  matter,  and  ultimately  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil.  Either  one  of  these 
methods  is  extremely  expensive  as  re- 
gards time,  labor  and  money.  In  either 
case  the  contour  and  nature  of  the  land 
will  be  the  deciding  factors  as  to  the 
practicability  of  such  methods.  But  in 
any  case  the  owner  of  an  unprofitable 
and  unproductive  piece  of  land,  should 
not  expect  immediate  and  highly  satis- 
factory results  from  whatever  type  of 
farming  that  he  decides  upon.  All  will 
agree  that  the  logical  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  one  that  will  insure  a  building 
up  of  the  land  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  provide  some  income.  Luckily 
there  is  one  type  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise that  meets  the  conditions  of  soil, 
lir7iilf'(l  in  its  prodiulivo  powers,  and  lim- 


ited capital  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
This  type  is  orcharding. 

The  growing  of  fruit,  especially  apples, 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  Numerous 
examples  of  profitable  orchards  located 
in  communities  where  other  agricultural 
crops  are  of  only  minor  importance,  lends 
weight  to  the  above  statement.  The 
northern  New  York  apple  belt  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  remunerative  in  the 
United  States  and  occupies  an  area  of 
land  that  does  not  prove  profitable  when 
planted  to  other  crops.  The  mountains 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  are  yearly  increasing  their  orchard 
areas  because  orcharding  has  become  one 
of  their  leading  industries.  In  each  of 
the  above  districts  much  of  the  land 
planted  to  fruit  was  originally  worn  out 
tobacco  and  cotton  ground.  In  our  own 
state  the  apple  country  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  occupies  sections 
which  would  never  return  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  if  planted  to  field  crops. 

The  main  objection  voiced  by  th<  far- 
mer when  the  subject  of  setting  out  an 
orchard  is  broached  to  him  is  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  an  orchard  to  come 
into  bearing.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer  who  is  making  6  per  cent  or  more 
on  his  land  investment  by  raising  field 
crops  the  objection  certainly  has  some 
weight.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  own- 
er of  a  non-productive  piece  of  land  has 
nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain 
by  setting  out  an  orchard,  even  though 
the  time  element  does  enter  In. 

The  demand  for  fruit  and  fruit  pro- 
ducts is  steadily  increasing  and  to  judge 
by  the  number  of  neglected  farm  or- 
chards over  the  country,  there  seems  to 
be  justification  for  planting  large  areas, 
especially  in  Indiana,  to  meet  the  local 
demands. 

Aside  from  the  profits  to  be  obtained 
from  vegetables  there  is  the  relatively 
small  investment  necessary  to  engage  in 
fruit  growing.  Practically  the  only 
items  of  expense  in  establishing  an  or- 
chard are:  The  cost  of  preparing  the 
land  for  planting,  cost  of  nursery  stock. 
;in(l  Ihc  planting  of  the  trees.    A  fair 
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The  Correct  Way  to  Air-Cure  Hay 


It  isn't  sun-drying  that  puts  quality  into  hay,  but  air-cur- 
ing. And  hay  is  air-cured  best  when  side-raked  and  tedded  in- 
to light,  breeze-sifting  windrows  such  as  those  that  trail  off  in 
the  way  of  the  International  Combined  Side-Delivery  Rake  and 
Tedder. 

With  this  machine  it  is  possible  to  follow  closely  behind 
the  mower,  as  it  has  left-hand  delivery,  and  rake  and  ted  the 
ha}^  before  the  leaves  begin  to  wiH.  The  teeth  of  the  rake 
strike  the  heads  of  the  hay  first  and  rake  clean  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  work  against  the  leave  crotches  so  that  the  stems 
cannot  slip  past  the  rake  teeth.  The  hay  is  turned  completely 
over  and  deposited  in  snug,  airy  windrows,  through  which  the 
air  circulates  freely,  curing  evenly  both  stems  and  leaves  with 
its  magic  touch. 

Side-raking  and  tedding  is  good  haying  practice,  and 
everywhere  progressive  farmers  are  recognizing  this  fact. 
Properly  air-cured  hay  is  quality  hay — and  there  is  no  better 
implement  for  air-curing  than  the  International  Combined  Side- 
Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder,  sold  by  International  dealers 
everywhere. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

Chicago  USA 
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estimate  of  the  costs  connected  with  the 
setting  out  of  an  orchard  together  with 
the  expense  incident  to  fertilizing  around 
the  trees  and  the  costs  of  the  seed  and 
sowing  of  a  cover  crop  should  not  ex- 
ceed $30  an  acre  for  the  first  year. 

For  the  second  and  succeeding  years 
the  cost  will  be  appreciably  lower  until 
the  trees  attain  a  size  which  necessitates 
more  work  in  pruning  and  spraymg,  at 
which  time  the  cost  per  acre  will  ap- 
proach the  initial  cost  per  acre.  The  re- 
turns desired  from  the  young  growing 
orchard  will  in  large  measure  depend 
on  the  treatment  of  the  soil.  In  case  the 
prospective  orchardist  uses  liberal  meth- 
ods of  increasing  the  organic  matter  con- 
tent of  his  soil  by  plowing  under  several 
green  manure  crops  such  as  rye,  buck- 
wheat or  millet,  he  may  after  three  or 
four  years,  depend  on  an  inter  crop  of 
potatoes  or  soybeans  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue. 

But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
growth  of  the  trees  to  maturity  and 
bearing  is  the  purpose  in  view,  and 
should  intercropping  tend  to  rob  the 
young  trees  of  the  necessary  quantities 
of  plant  nutrients,  such  practice  should 
be  discouraged,  as  helping  to  defeat  the 
ultimate  end  in  sight.  In  case  the  land 
is  too  poor  to  practice  cultivation,  or  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  stand  of  a  cover  crop 
each  year,  probably  the  most  profitable 
method  of  management  would  be  to  allow 
the  orchard  to  set  itself  in  grass.  The 
space  within  six  feet  of  the  trees  should 
be  mulched  with  straw  for  the  best  re- 
ults.  The  grass  may  be  cut  and  allowed 
to  fall  back  on  the  land  or  else  allowed  to 
fall  over  itself  and  form  a  mulch  to  pro- 
tect from  severe  freezing  and  erosion. 
The  sod  system  of  orchard  management 
tends  to  regulate  the  growth  of  the  trees 
and  forces  them  to  harden  their  wood 
early  in  the  fall.  However,  unless  the 
trees  are  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure 
or  other  fertilizers,  the  sod  may  encroach 
on  the  supply  of  plant-food  needed  by 
the  tf-ee. 

Naturally  bringing  an  apple  orchard 
to  maturity  and  bearing  requires  pa- 
tience and  conHtant  care;  but  when  one 
considers  the  poor  land  whicli  may  be 
utilized,  the  siruill  investnnuit  needed 
for    financing     tlio    vontuic.     and  th(^ 


ultimate  returns  to  be  obtained,  the 
time  element  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exert  an  undue  influence  in  the 
farmer's  decision  to  plant  an  or- 
chard. As  in  any  business,  the  attitude 
of  the  one  interested  will  determine  the 
degree  of  success  attained. 

The  farmer  who  plants  his  trees  and 
then  sits  complacently  by  until  the  trees 
become  of  bearing  age,  may  expect  re- 
turns exactly  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
and  care  he  has  himself  given.  On  the 
other  hand  the  prospective  orchardist 
who  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  not  merely 
the  whips  of  trees  and  the  yellow  clay 
of  his  orchard  site,  but  who  has  intro- 
spection enough  to  visualize  his  dream 
of  a  profitable  block  of  trees,  and  who 
puts  forth  every  effort  towards  a  ma- 
terial realization  of  his  project,  will  do 
much  to  decrease  the  area  of  unproduc- 
tive land  and  also  better  his  own  condi- 
tion. 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  ROUNDUP. 


This  year  the  annual  bo/s'  and  girls' 
club  roundup  will  occur  from  May  3  to 
May  7  at  Purdue. 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  one  thous- 
and young  people  will  be  in  regular  at- 
tendance with  a  record  attendance  of  two 
to  three  thousand  on  special  occasions. 

The  boys  and  girls  will  take  an  active 
part  in  judging  and  demonstration  con- 
tests. County  teams  have  been  practic- 
ing throughout  the  winter  for  the  con- 
tests in  live  stock  and  corn  judging,  con- 
sequently some  very  keen  competition  is 
expected  between  the  various  teams. 

The  "roundup"  this  year  promises  to 
be  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 
Lecture  work  will  be  largely  supple- 
mented for  the  practical. 

Geo.  E.  Farrell,  national  leader  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  as  well  as  other  in- 
fluental  club  leaders  and  noted  speakers, 
will  be  here  during  the  period. 


Extensive  plans  are  being  made  to 
have  a  larger  attendance  at  Gala  Week 
this  year  than  ever  before.  H.  G.  Rels- 
nor  has  been  named  as  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  a  large  number  of  students  will  re- 
main ov(M'  for  the  Gala  Week  exercises. 
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Vhe  MOLIN 

Tractor  is  Universal 


dispensable  Results 


The  principle  of  doing  all  field 
operations  with  one  man 
sitting  where  he  can  watch 
his  work  is  correct,  or  farming 
has  always  been  done  back- 
ward, and  the  operator  would 
always  have  ridden  or  led  his 
horses  instead  of  driving  them. 

The  Moline  Universal  Tractor 
places  the  power  of  nine  big 
horses  where  the  horses  stood 
—is  driven  just  like  horses  are 
driven,  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  and  hitched  up  to 
tht  implements  just  as  horses 
are  hitched. 


No  duplication  by  horses  Because 


A  large  saving  in  labor  Because 


Great  ease  of  operation  Because 

Can  back  and  turn  short  Because 

Better  and  faster  work  Because 
Power  used  as  horses  are 


used 


Because 


Does  all  field  work,  in- 
cluding cultivating,  har- 
vesting and  belt  work 

One  man  completely 
operates  both  tractor 
and  all  implements 

A  single  seat  in  the 
center  of  all  controls  of 
tractor  and  implement 

Single  unit  of  operation 
—  tractor  and  imple- 
ments form  but  one  unit 

Operator  sees  all  his 
work — "Foresight  is 
better  than  hind  sight" 

Tractor  power  in  front 
of  the  work  with  oper- 
ator behind  the  work 


Utility  Is  Not  Sacrificed  for  Price 


If  desired  you  can  use  the  **drag  behind**  or  horse  drawn  implements  you  now 
have  with  the  Moline  Universal  Tractor,  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


St.  Louis 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Spokane 


Brancheg  at: 
Stockton,  Cal.  Denver 


Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 


Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 


Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Minneapolis 


Minot.  N.  D. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  III. 


Indianapolis 
Columbus,  O. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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The  Pink  and  Green  Aphid  of  Potato 

By  H.  E.  Engle,  '20. 


ALTHOUGH  this  pest  has  not  been 
of  vital  importance  in  Indiana  it 
has  caused  slight  damage  in  this 
state  and  has  caused  great  destruction 
in  our  sister  states,  the  most  important 
being  the  outbreak  in  Ohio  in  1917.  At 
that  time  it  was  relatively  new  and  for 
want  of  a  better  name  it  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "Kaiser  Bug."  It  is  im- 
portant that  growers  of  potatoes  and  to- 
matoes in  Indiana  be  familiar  with  this 
insect  both  as  a  protection  against  pos- 
sible future  outbreak  and  because  the 
treatment  or  remedy  for  all  aphids  or 
"plant  lice"  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
practically  all  the  agricultural  crops  are 
subject  to  los,s  from  plant  lice. 

History  of  Pest  in  North  America. 
The  insect  was  first  described  in  1882 
by  Ashmead  on  material  from  wild  pep- 
per vine  in  Florida.  At  first  it  was  not 
thought  to  be  of  economic  importance 
but  was  found  destroying  potatoes  in 
Canada  in  1905.  It  was  discovered  in 
Maine  in  1906  and  continued  in  Maine 
for  three  successive  years.  The  next 
year  it  was  widespread  over  the  United 
States  causing  serious  loss  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and 
later,  parts  of  Indiana  and  Michigan.  It 
did  the  most  serious  injury  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati district  in  southwestern  Ohio. 
Appeal  was  made  through  the  local  coun- 
ty agent  to  the  State  Experiment  Station 
and  steps  were  taken  to  stop  the  spread 
but  it  covered  a  greater  part  of  the  state 
and  completely  destroyed  the  crops  in 
some  places  and  the  ground  was  plowed 
for  other  crops. 

Appearance  of  the  Insect. 
The  full  grown  insects  as  seen  during 
the  summer  may  be  any  of  four  distinct 
forms: 

1.  Green  winged  adult. 

2.  Green  wingless  adult. 
Z.  Pink  winged  adult. 

4.  Pink  wingless  adult. 
These  ar*;  all  f(;males  producing  liv(» 
young  wiMioiil  tlif  aid  of  ninlcs  for  sev- 


eral generations.  The  wingless  forms 
greatly  outnumber  the  winged  forms.  In 
general  the  pink  and  green  aphids  great- 
ly resemble  the  other  plant  lice.  They 
are  slightly  larger  than  average-sized 
aphids  and  have  a  solid  color,  either  pink 
or  green.  They  attack  leaves,  stems  and 
blossoms  and  appear  to  prefer  shade  as 
they  invariably  stay  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  changing  if  the  leaf  is  turned 
over. 

Life  History. 

This  insect  lives  over  the  winter  as  a 
shiny  black  egg.  In  the  spring  these  de- 
velop into  producing  females,  the  winged 
forms  migrating  to  potatoes.  Only  about 
ten  days  is  required  for  the  daughters  to 
become  full  grown  and  begin  producing 
young  and  thus  many  generations  are 
possible  during  the  summer  season,  es- 
pecially when  they  appear  in  early  June. 
The  last  generation  produces  a  genera- 
tion of  both  sexes  and  the  over-wintering 
eggs  are  produced.  At  first  they  have  a 
greenish  color,  but  later  become  jet 
black. 

Rate  of  Reproduction. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  data  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  reproduction  the  fol- 
lowing observations  were  made.  On  July 
.3  a  female  plant  louse  was  placed  upon 
an  insect-free  tomato  plant  that  was  pro- 
tected by  cheese  cloth.  On  July  5th  she 
was  surrounded  by  six  young. 

July  6 — Female  surrounded  by  eight 
young. 

July  10 — Female  surrounded  by  nine- 
teen young. 

July  12 — Female  surrounded  by  thirty- 
eight  young. 

July  14 — Female  surrounded  by  fifty- 
four  young. 

July  16—  Female  surrounded  by  sixty- 
one  young. 

July  17 — Female  surrounded  by  seven- 
ty-three young. 

With  five  females  producing  young  at 
this  rate  with  the  progeny  of  one  insect 
numlxMing  73  at  end  of  two  weeks,  it 
(Continued  on  page  434) 
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Case  2i-40  Kerunene  Tractor 

We  could  build  Case  Tractors  cheaper 
—but  they  would  cost  you  more! 

Built  into  every  Case  Kerosene  Tractor  is  a  high 
degree  of  immunity  from  frequent  repairs,  replace- 
ments and  undue  wear.  It  would  cost  less  to  use 
iron  castings  in  many  places  instead  of  the  drop- 
forged  steel  we  do  use ;  but  it  would  cost  you  far 
more  forreplacement  of  broken  and  worn  outparts. 

We  could  save  a  lot  by  using  cast-iron  open  gears 
mstead  of  cut  steel  gears  running  in  oil-tight 
housings ;  but  later  on,  you'd  pay  many  times  the 
difference  for  extra  parts,  and  lose  more  by  delay. 

Thus,  all  through,  in  design,  material,  workman- 
ship and  equipment,  we  build  Case  Kerosene  Tract- 
ors the  best  that  they  can  be  built  instead  of 
building  cheaply  and  "passing  the  buck"  to  you. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  are  built  in  a  standard- 
ized design  of  three  sizes:  10-18, 15-27  and  22-40  h.p. 
respectively  and  are  uniform  in  dependability,  dura- 
bility and  simplicity  of  operation  and  adjustment. 

Back  of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors  is  the  great  line 
of  power  farming  machinery  built  by  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  including  equipment  for 
keeping  a  Case  Kerosene  Tractor  profitably  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year. 

Write  for  free  catalog  descriptive  of  Case  Tractors,  and 
listing  our  great  line  of  tractor  drawn  or  driven  machinery. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  CB-4,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1 842 


To  avoid  confusion,  the 
J.  I.  CASE  THRESH- 
ING MACHINE  COM- 
PANY desires  to  have 
it  known  tlmt  it  is  not 
now  and  never  has  been 
interested  in.  or  in  an  y 
waif  connected  or  afflU- 
ated  with  the  J.  I.  Case 
PlowWorks,orthe  Wal- 
lis  Tractor  Company, 
or  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  Co. 


Look  for  the 
EAGLE 
Our  Trade  Mark 


KEROSENE 


TRACTORS 
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Many  Prizes  Offered  to  Exhibitors  at  Egg  Show 

Several  Miscellaneous  Prizes  Included  in  List.   Exhibits  to 
Be  Divided  Into  Six  Classes 


The  cups  to  be  offered  at  the  Twelfth 
annual  Purdue  egg  show,  May  3,  4,  5  and 
6,  have  been  secured.  The  collection 
consists  of  twenty  silver  cups  that  will 
be  offered  as  premiums  at  the  show.  In 
addition  to  the  cups  which  are  valued  at 
$70,  there  will  be  $40  worth  of  ribbons 
as  w^ell  as  $50  in  cash  prizes. 

There  will  be  several  miscellaneous 
prizes  offered,  which  consist  of  yearly 
subscriptions  to  important  agricultural 
papers  and  journals;  an  incubator;  18 
settings  of  eggs  and  a  variety  of  neck- 
ties and  silk  hosiery. 

The  exhibit  will  be  divided  into  classes 
according  to  the  exhibitors. 

Class  1.  Fanciers'  class — Open  to  any- 
one not  a  student  in  Purdue  University, 
fanciers  and  farmers  especially. 

Class  2.  Experimental  Station  and  Uni- 
versity class — Open  to  any  Experimental 


Station  or  University  and  College,  except- 
ing Purdue,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Class  3.  Students'  class — Open  to  Pur- 
due students  only. 

Class  4.  Boys'  and  Girls'  class: 

A.  — High  Schools — Open  to  all  stu- 
dents attending  an  Indiana  High 
school. 

B.  — Grade  Schools— Open  to  all  stu- 
dents attending  an  Indiana  grade 
school. 

Class  5.  Commercial-Egg  class — Open 
to  anyone  not  a  student  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Farmers,  commercial  egg  pro- 
ducers and  packers  are  especially  invited 
to  enter  this  class. 

The  judges  of  the  show  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  catalogue  has  been 
delayed  but  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  near  future. 


Churns 


By  Ralph  E.  Roberts,  '21. 


THE  present  demand  for  butter  of 
high  quality  in  large  quantities 
necessitates  proper  creamery 
equipment.  Included  in  the  list  of  cream- 
ery equipment  is  the  churn.  It  is  this 
piece  of  equipment  that  performs  the 
principal  mechanical  operations  in  the 
manufacturing  process  of  butter. 

Among  the  many  processes  through 
which  the  cream  must  go  before  the 
product  called  butter  is  turned  out  are 
the  two  important  ones  termed  churning 
and  butter  working.  Churning  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  process  by  which  the 
fat-globules  of  milk  or  cream  are  made 
to  unite  into  visible  aggregations,  and 
to  separate  from  the  milk-serum  or  but- 
termilk. This  massing  together  of  fat- 
globules  is  usually  produced  by  the  vig- 
orous agitation  of  cream  in  vessels  es- 
pecially constructed  for  the  purpose, 
called  churns.  The  object  of  working 
butter  is  to  uniformly  distribute  the  salt 
and  to  give  th(;  butt(>r  a  plastic  consis- 
tency and  a  compact  form  necessary  for 


convenient  handling.  In  the  past  the 
churn  included  only  the  churning 
process,  while  now  it  performs  also  the 
working  process.  Thus  by  tracing  the 
development  by  which  the  two  processes 
were  combined,  we  at  the  same  time 
trace  the  development  of  the  modern 
churn. 

In,  order  to  appreciate  the  modern 
churn  it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar 
with  churns  in  general  and  to  know  some 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  churns  which  lead  to  the 
combined  churn  and  butter  worker.  But- 
ter may  be  produced  by  mere  stirring  of 
cream.  Agitating  cream  by  passing  bub- 
bles of  air  through  it  will  also  cause  it  to 
churn.  Many  churns  have  been  devised, 
each  of  which  gives  a  different  kind  of 
motion  to  the  cream  in  churning.  Thus, 
we  have  (a)  churns  with  a  beating  ac- 
tion, (b)  swinging,  cradle,  and  rocking 
churns,  (c)  horizontal  churns  with  dash, 
(d)  vertical  churns  with  dash,  and  (e) 
(Continued  on  page  442) 
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Does  Cletrac  Ability  Measure  Up? 

THE  Cletrac  meets  the  Spring  rush  when  time  is  Umited,  weather 
unsettled  and  help  scarce  and  costly. 

It  replaces  four  to  eight  horses,  works  longer  hours  and  more  days, 
saves  time  and  cuts  costs. 


A  Cletrac  speeds  up  plowing  and  fast 
plowing  pulverizes  the  soil  and  cuts 
down  work  on  the  seed  bed.  It  travels 
easily  over  soft  and  sticky  ground,  turns 
short,  gets  the  corners  and  swings  back 
to  the  furrow  quickly.  Puts  more  acres 
under  cultivation  and  helps  produce 
bigger  crops. 

Besides  plowing  it  prepares  the  seed 
bed,  harvests  the  crop  and  does  haul- 
ing. In  winter  when  horses  are  idle, 
eating  expensive  food  and  getting  daily 
care,  the  Cletrac  is  busy  clearing  roads 
and  sawing  wood.  When  not  working 
its  keep  costs  nothing. 


The  quick  popularity  of  the  Cletrac 
has  led  to  a  bigger  output  with  lower 
manufacturing  costs.  That's  why  we 
can  offer  an  improved  Cletrac — and  at 
the  same  time  louuer  the  price  from  $1585. 
to  $1395.,  j.  o.b.  Cleveland. 

You  are  going  to  want  a  tractor  some 
day.  Get  all  the  information  on  tractors 
now,  while  you  have  time  to  study  the 
various  makes  carefully.  "Selecting  Your 
Tractor"  is  an  interesting  booklet  that 
tells  you  all  about  the  Cletrac — write 
for  it  today. 


1^  Cleveland  Tractor  Q). 

Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World 
19123  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Alumni  and  Local 


INDIANA  HOME  SPECIAL. 

The  Indiana  Home  Special  is  now  be- 
ing operated  over  the  New  York  Central 
lines  in  this  state.  The  train  consists 
of  four  passenger  coaches  equipped  with 
modern  water,  lighting  and  power  sys- 
tems. It  carries  feature  exhibits  showing 
practical  equipment  for  the  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, bath  room  and  dairy  room,  as  well 


ATHLETICS. 

How  is  this  for  an  all-state  team? 

Tilson   (c)   Forward  Purdue 

Church   Forward  Purdue 

Campbell   Center  Purdue 

White   ^-  Guard.....  Purdue 

Miller  Guard  Purdue 

Lambert's  five  aces  have  certainly 
showed  up  fine  this  year.    The  Purdue 


The  first  day  of  tlie  excursion  tour.    Note  the  interest  of  our  future  citizens. 


as  suggestions  on  home  furnishings.  The 
train  is  accompanied  by  a  special  corps 
of  lecturers  and  demonstrators  who  ex- 
plain the  modern  appliances  and  help 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  work  out  their 
particular  problems. 

The  tour  is  being  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Purdue  University  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation, the  Indiana  Federation  of  Far- 
mers' Associations,  and  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  The  object  of  the  tour  is 
to  stimulate  a  greater  use  of  modern 
equipment  in  farm  homes.  It  is  a  tour 
in  the  interest  of  Indiana  people  and  the 
slogan  is  "Better  Homes  for  Indiana." 
So  far  the  trip  has  met  with  unusual 
success  and  the  Agriculturist  wishes  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  commending  the 
organizations  connected  with  It,  upon 
th(!ir  most  laudable  undertaking. 


The  man  who  sidesteps  his  obligations 
is  apt  to  find  liis  i)atli  ;i  muddy  one. 


men  are  all  mighty  proud  of  them,  Pur- 
due stands  in  second  place  in  the  confer- 
ence this  year,  losing  first  place  by  four 
points.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
Illinois  and  Ohio  State  defeated  the  Pur- 
due five,  each  leading  them  two  points 
at  the  close  of  the  game.  Later,  however. 
Purdue  defeated  each  of  these  teams  and 
.scored  more  points  in  the  second  game 
with  Ohio  State  than  Ohio  State  did  in 
both  games,  and  almost  doubled  the 
score  on  Illinois.  White  has  been  elect- 
ed captain  to  lead  next  year's  tossers. 

The  following  makes  a  good  summary. 
Note  the  finish  with  eleven  stVaight 
games : 

Purdue  42 

Purdue  40 

Purdue  27 

Purdue  51 

Purdue  19 

Purdue  22 

I'lirdue  34 

VunUw  ?A 


A.  G.  U  19 

Notre  Dame   22 

Em   Roes   24 

New  Castle   16 

Kokomo   14 

Fort  Wayne   27 

Wabash   38 

Illinois   3;^ 
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Ammonia  is  the  most  important  fertilizer  element  used  in  fruit  production. 

It  is  ammonia  that  promotes  the  vigorous  wood  growth  so  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  fruit  spurs  and  fruit  buds. 

Quickly  available  ammonia  added  before  blossom  time  will  invigorate  the 
fruit  buds  and  increase  the  amount  of  fruit  set. 

The  failure  of  the  fruit  to  set  and  the  early  falling  of  fruit  is  generally 
due  to  ammonia  starvation. 

In  some  sections  an  early  application  of  quickly  available  and  non-leaching 
ammonia  has  increased  the  yields  four  and  five  times  that  of  unfertilized  trees. 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  best  nitrogenous  fertilizer  for  fruit 
production.  It  contains  one-third  more  ammonia  than  any  other  top-dressing 
and  this  ammonia  is  all  soluble,  quickly  available  and  non-leaching. 

It  can  be  applied  early  and  it  will  last  throughout  the  season.  Its  fine,  dry 
crystals  make  it  easy  to  apply  by  hand  or  machine. 

Give  your  orchard  and  your  small  fruits  a  top-dressing  of  Arcadian  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia' and  note  results.  Apply  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre  over  the  area 
of  feeding  roots  just  before  blossom  time.  You  will  use  it  again.  Place  your 
order  now. 

Write  for  free  bulletins  "Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard,"  No.  85-c,  and 
"Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Vegetables,"  No.  89-c. 


ARCADIAN 


of  Ammonia 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  ^^^S'  Company 


Medina,  Ohio. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Purdue  35 

Purdue  17 

Purdue  32 

Purdue  35 

Purdue  26 

Purdue  51 

Purdue  36 

Purdue  26 

Purdue  42 

Purdue  50 

Purdue  31 

Purdue  63 


O.  S.  U  37 

Indiana    9 

DePauw   31 

Wabash   19 

DePauw   25 

Northwestern   16 

Illinois   20 

Iowa   21 

Iowa   26 

Northwestern   20 

Indiana   20 

O.  S.  U  25 


Coach  "Eddie"  O'Conner  is  giving  the 
track  squad  its  daily  workouts  and  the 
men  are  showing  up  fine.  P.  E.  Reed 
was  elected  captain  to  lead  the  Purdue 
runners. 


It  was  not  Hamilton's  fault  that  Illi- 
nois defeated  Purdue  in  the  swimming 
meet  in  the  early  part  of  March,  for  he 
captured  two  firsts  and  two  seconds  and 
was  easily  the  star  of  the  meet. 


A  daily  s<'eiie  in  the  lecture  t  oac  li  of  the  Indiana  Home .  Special. 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE. 

April  24 — Wisconsin  at  Purdue. 
April  27 — Illinois  at  Illinois. 
April  30 — Iowa  at  Purdue. 
May  7 — Michigan  at  Michigan. 
May  8— Ohio  State  at  Ohio  State. 
May  14 — Ohio  State  at  Purdue. 
May  21 — Wisconsin  at"  Wisconsin. 
May  22 — Chicago  at  Chicago. 
June  2 — Illinois  at  Purdue. 
June  5 — Indiana  at  Indiana. 
.June  8  or  9 — Chicago  at  Purdue. 


Farmers  cannot  cope  with  city  people 
in  the  struggle  for  a  square  deal  witli 
an  inadequate  and  antiquated  country 
school  system.  Education  is  one  of  tlic 
principal  factors  in  this  stnigglo. 


Coach  "Humpy"  Pierce  is  rapidly 
rounding  his  baseball  nine  into  shape. 
There  are  four  "P"  men  out  for  the  in- 
field positions,  and  one  "P"  man  out  for 
the  outfield.  Eight  men  are  competing 
for  the  twirling  staff.  Captain  McCon- 
nell,  Barnaby,  Ellis,  Stuart,  Ferguson, 
Strubbe  and  Diederich  are  probably  the 
most  promising  infield  candidates. 
Baseball  schedule: 


A  rare  combination:  K.  W.  Huffine  is 
a  star  football  player,  piano  artist  of 
first  class  and  a  member  of  the  honorary 
Tau  Beta  Pi  fraternity. 


Men  like  to  act  freely  and  to  have  the 
credit  of  their  actions. 
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See  America  First 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Hinkle  touring 
party  taken  at  Pensacola,  Florida, 
Feb.  26,  1920. 


-  %J 


The  Call 
of  the 
Tourist 

Come  join  us. 


We  will  personally  chaper- 
on a  party  leaving  Indian- 
apolis April  11,  in  our  Stand- 
ard Pullman  for  a  10-day 
tour,  visiting  at: 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  New 
Orleans — in  the  land  of  His- 
tory, Mystery  and  Romance. 

Galveston,  Texas. — The  Is- 
land City  with  its  Great  Sea 
Wall. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  Ala- 
mo City. 

Laredo,  Texas,  on  the  Mex- 
ican Border,  and 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  the 

heart  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

Tour  of  the  East  will  leave 
Indianapolis,  May  2nd,  visit- 
ing at  Richmond,  Va,,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Forts  Sumter 
and  Moultrie,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Niagara  Falls. 

We  have  a  week-end  solid 
pullman  Excursion  to  the 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
May  15th.  A  tour  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  June  15th,  via  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  return- 
ing via  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  a  tour  of  the 
battlefields  of  France  in 
August. 


Rates  and  Full  Information  Upon  Request 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Hinkle 


TOURS  DE  LUXE 


336-337  Lemcke  Building. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


llllllilllll 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Hackney,  owner  and  de- 
veloper of  several  World's  Champion 
cows,  three  of  which  are  shown  on  this 
page,  has  proven  the  importance  of  feeding  a 
ration  which  will  furnish  cows  adequate  main- 
tenance,  without  which  no  cow  can  produce  maxi- 
y'  W  mum  flow. 

Mr.  Hackney  has  found  out  by  experience  that  too 
much  protein  is  injurious— that  to  secure  maximum 
milk  production  cows  must  be  kept  at  top-notch 
physical  condition  —  the  ration  must  be  a  health 
builder,  strength  ai  d  vitality  giver.  That's  why  Mr. 
Hackney  likes  his  cows  to  have 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

_  AND 

BIO^a'DAIRY  RATION 


ARDEN  FARMS 

J.  M.  Hackney,  Owner 

St.  Paol,  Minnesota 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co.  January  Third,  1920 

Gentlemen— I  must  say  to  you  frankly  that  in  my 
letter  to  you  concerning  feeding  of  Holstein  Friesian 
Cows  on  my  Arden  Farms,  1  overlooked  the  most  im> 
portant  factor,  which  I  wished  to  bring  out.   I  do  not 
believe  in  a  high  protein  ration.   After  the  experience  I 
have  had,  it  is  my  judgment  that  breeders  do  not  place 
enough  importance  upon  the  maintenance  part  of  the 
ration  of  a  cow.  To  secure  a  maximum  yearly  production 
means  that  a  cow  must  be  kept  in  good  physical  condi* 
tion,  nothing  must  be  done  to  tear  down  the  structure. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  too  much  protein  is  injurious. 
There  is  good  chance  for  argument  as  to  just  how  much 
protein  a  cow  should  have,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  of  the  fine  points,  but  I  believe  that  a 
small  amount  of  protein  is  better  than  too  much,  if  one 
expects  to  have  cows  go  on  year  after  year  and  main- 
tain their  good  health  and  produce  their  maximum  of 
butter  and  milk.  We  mix  most  of  our  feed  ourselves 
with  the  exception  of  SCHUM  ACHER  FEED  and  BIG 
••Q"  DAIRY  RATION,  with  which  we  have  been  very 
successful.         Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  M.  HACKNEYw 


Owners  of  cows  holding  world's  rec- 
ords, as  well  as  owners  of  grade  cows, 
alike  endorse  the  merits  of  SCHU- 
MACHER FEED,  the  great  mainten- 
ance  ration.  36  World's  Champion 
Cows  have  been  helped  to  make  their 
world's  records  with  SCHUMACHER 
as  a  part  of  their  maintenance  ration. 

BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  is  a  Quality 

protein  ration  — when  fed  in  conjunction  with 
SCHUMACHER  it  supplies  just  the  right  amount 
of  protein  to  stimulate  milk  production  without 
"burning  out"  or  tearing  down  the  cows'  phys- 
ical condition. 

The  ideal  SCHUMACHER  BIG  "Q" 

combination  will  keep  your  cows  "going  strong" 
month  after  month,  and  it's  the  cow  that  main- 
tains maximum  production  over  long  milking, 
periods  that  is  the  profit-producer.  Feed  deal- 
ers everywhere  can  supply  you  with  these  big 
result-producing  feeds.  Give  them  a  trial.  The 
best  time  to  start  is  NOW. 

Tl^e  Quaker  QhXs  ({>mpany 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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^teMeOnidUfYpuVantOne 
®  Of  These  Cirs, 

Iwill  ijive  away 


A  iq70  OVBBMND  4  »: 

FREIGHT  and  WAR  TAX  PAID 

YOU  have  a  chance  to  own  this  splendid  $945.00  Overland  touring  car  or 
this  shiny  new  $600.00  Ford,  no  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you 
live.    Two  people  who  answer  my  ad  and  act  energetically  in  follow- 
ing instructions  will  get  them.    No  one  will  be  asked  or  permitted  to  spend 
a  cent  of  his  own  money  at  any  time. 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  IN  OTHER  GRAND  PRIZES 
AND  CASH  REWARDS 


Resides  these  cars  I  will  give  away 
thousands  of  dollars  in  Cash  Rewards, 
and  Minor  Grand  Prizes.  These  will  in- 
clude Bicycles.  Gold  Watches,  Diamond 
Rings,  .  Phonographs,  Silverware.  Cam- 
eras, Money  Rewards,  etc.,  etc.  (Prizes 
duplicated  in  case  of  a  tie.) 


Every  one  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
contest  will  be  well  paid  in  cash,  whether 
or  not  he  wins  a  car  or  one  of  the  other 
Grand  Prizes.  Just  your  name  and  address 
with  five  or  more  faces  correctly  marked 
in  the  picture  below,  starts  everything. 
Act  quick.  Mall  me  the  coupon  today  sure. 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


CAN  YOU  FIND  FIVE  FACES? 
GET  1,000  VOTES. 

In  the  picture  are  a  number  of  hidden  faces.  See 
how  many  you  can  find.  Some  are  looking  right 
at  you,  some  turned  sidewise.  You  will  find  them 
upside  down  and  every  way.  Mark  each  face  you 
find  with  a  pencil,  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  the  lines  below,  clip  out  this  coupon 
and  mail  to  me  now.  If  you  find  as  many  as  five 
of  the  hidden  faces  I  will  enter  you  in  this  con- 
test and  credit  you  with  1,000  votes.  Send  me 
this  coupon  today  SURE. 

D.  W.  Beach,  Contest  Mgr.,  FARM  LIFE,  Dept.  334,  Spencer,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir  : — Here  is  my  solution  of  the  picture. 
If  correct,  enter  me  in  your  Grand  Prize  subscrip- 
tion contest  with  a  credit  of  1,000  votes.  I  want 
one  of  these  cars — send  me  full  particulars 


Name. 


Address. 
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Bean  and  Pea  Weevils 


GROWERS,  seedsmen  and  dealers 
in  beans,  peas,  and  cowpeas  have 
long  been  subject  to  losses  from 
bean  and  pea  weevils.  The  U.  S.  D,  A. 
in  a  publication  on  the  subject  states 
that  bean  and  pea  weevils  have  cost  far- 
mers and  merchants  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  outstanding  fact  concern- 
ing this  loss,  is  that  it  is  almost  wholly 
preventable  without  a  great  deal  of  equip- 
ment or  expense.  A  bean  merchant  may 
purchase  a  car  of  apparently  perfect 
quality  beans.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
may  find  the  lot  infested  with  weevils, 
many  beans  having  holes  in  them  and 
having  the  inside  honeycombed.  Such 
occurrences  as  the  above  have  caused 
much  speculation  as  to  how  the  "bugs" 
got  into  the  beans,  and  these  specula- 
tions have  usually  been  far  off  the  facts. 

Indiana's  losses  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  the  dry  cowpea  crop,  few  beans 
and  field  peas  being  commercially  grown 
in  the  state.  However,  gardeners  have 
suffered  much  annoyance.  Soy  beans  are 
not  attacked  by  weevils. 

The  adult  weevil  is  a  small  dark  beetle 
shaped  like  a  tumblebug,  but  only  one- 
eighth  to  one-fifth  inch  in  length.  Some 
are  solid  in  color,  others  have  white 
spots.  The  life  history  of  the  insect  is 
as  follows:  About  the  time  the  first  pods 
form,  the  adult  weevils,  which  have  win- 
tered in  storage  houses  or  other  hiding 
places,  fly  to  the  fields  and  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  pods.  These  eggs  are 
nothing  more  than  whitish  specks 
one-fiftieth  to  one-twenty-fifth  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  unnoticed  in 
most  cases.  Very  small  grubs  soon 
emerge  and  immediately  burrow  through 
the  pod  into  the  seed.  The  seeds 
mature  so  much  faster  than  the  grubs 
grow  that  at  maturity  the  hole  through 
which  they  entered  is  invisible  and  in- 
fested seed  seem  perfect  to  the  average 
grower.  In  storage  the  grubs  eat  around 
through  the  seed,  never  gnawing  through 
the  cuticle,  however.  At  maturity  they 
are  one-fourth  inch  long  or  less  and 
ceasing  to  feed,  they  lie  dormant  awhile 
and  chatige  to  the  adult  boetlo  and 
emerge  just  as  caterpillars  spin  cocoons 


and  change  to  butterflies.  Bean  and  cow 
pea  weevils  lay  eggs  on  the  dry  seed  in 
storage  and  another  generation  develops. 
So  "buggy"  beans  and  cowpeas  steadily 
grow  more  useless.  Field  pea  weevils, 
however,  do  not  lay  eggs  upon  peas  in 
storage  and  so,  if  infested  peas  are  kept 
in  a  tight  container  for  two  seasons,  all 
adults  will  die  and  no  grubs  will  be 
present. 

"Buggy"  seed  which  is  not  too  badly 
eaten  will  germinate,  as  the  grubs  eat 
only  the  cotyledons,  not  bothering  the 
embryo.  However,  the  "buggy"  seed 
spreads  adult  beetles  over  the  field  and 
they  lay  eggs  when  the  pods  form.  When 
a  crop  is  harvested  all  refuse  should  be 
removed  from  the  field,  as  beetles  may 
live  over  in  such  crop  residue.  The  seed 
should  then  be  treated  to  kill  the  weevils. 

Fumigation  by  means  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide is  probably  the  best  method  for 
the  average  farmer  or  merchant.  A  tight 
container  is  necessary.  Carbon  bi-sul- 
phide  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  quickly 
evaporates  on  exposure  forming  a  gas 
heavier  than  air.  This  colorless  gas  is 
highly  explosive  and  so  must  be  handled 
without  fire  being  near.  One  to  two 
pounds  per  100  bushels  of  seed  should 
be  used.  The  amount  within  these  lim- 
its depending  on  the  tightness  of  the 
container.  The  liquid  should  be  poured 
over  the  seed  and  the  container  covered 
and  left  stand  from  24  to  48  hours.  The 
fumigated  seed  when  well  aired  will  not 
smell  and  is  not  harmed  for  food.  They 
germinate  as  well  as  before  fumigation. 

Another  treatment  is  by  heat;  131  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  one  hour  kills  all 
larvae  and  adults  if  the  seed  is  spread 
out.  Longer  time  is  required  if  the  seed 
are  not  spread  out.-  Seed  so  treated  will 
not  germinate.  Losses  from  weevils  may 
then  be  lessened,  first  by  planting  weevil- 
free  seed  on  clean  land.  If  weevils  are 
known  or  suspected  to  be  in  the  harvest- 
ed crop,  treat  immediately. 


The  man  who  thinks  he  can  grow  a 
crop  of  corn  and  a  crop  of  weeds  in  the 
same  field  has  too  largo  a  cavity  In  his 
l)rain  box. 
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A  Complete 
Electric  Light 

and 

Power  Plant 
for  Farms 


Its  light  brightens  homes; 
its  ready  power  lightens 
labor  and  saves  time. 

The  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine  improves  with 
use.  It  burns  kerosene,  gas  or  distillate;  self-starting, 
self-running,  and  self-stopping.  Built  by  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  motor  car  starting  and  lighting 
systems. 


Power  and 

Light 

with  the 

mi 

Quiet 

Knight 

Desirable 
Territory 
for  Dealers 
Available 


INDIANAPOLIS  WILLYS  LIGHT  CO. 

Distributors  for  Central  and  Northern  Indiana. 
144-146  W.  VERMONT  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

GILMORE  M.  HAYNIE  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  Southern  Indiana. 
901-909  MAIN  ST.,  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


The  Willys-Knight  Sleeve-Valve  Engine 
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The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  started  by  a  push  of  a  button,  and  runs 
on  kerosene.  One  gallon  of  kerosene  will  run  a  Litscher  Lite  Plant 
for  several  hours. 

The  Litscher  Lite  Plant  has  two  full  H.  P.  in  excess  of  its  dynamo 
requirements.  When  the  dynamo  is  idle,  four  H.  P.  are  at  your 
command  for  running  any  belt  driven  farm  machinery.  In  other 
words  the  Litscher  Lite  Plant  is  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  a 
stationary  power  plant  combined. 

Litscher  Lite  will  operate  electrically  or  by  belt  transmission  any 
lfi])or-saving  device  in  house  or  barn. 

The  Varney  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

INDIANAPOLIS— EVANSV I LLE 
SEND  TO  DEPT.  P.  A.  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SPECIFICATION  SHEET-FREE 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 
will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  Service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system,— plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 

A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 

Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.    Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 


Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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Quality  Goods  Direct 
From  Factory 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

on  Fence,  Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roof- 
ing, Tanks,  Troughs,  Fountains, 
Feeders,  Tank  Heaters,  Silos,  Metal 
Cribs,  Wagons,  Cultivators,  Pulver- 
izers, Harrows,  Discs,  etc. 

Satisfaction  guranteed 
or   money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

36  W.  Logan  St.  NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 
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'\&urOwn 
Indiana  Silo 


it  up  yourself.  Any  farmer  can 
Indiana.    You  can  have  your  silo 

Seventy-five  thousand 
American  farmers  have 
bought  the  Indiana  Silo 
and  hundreds  of  them  have 
bought  again  and  again, 
until  some  now  own  as 
many  as  15.  They  find  that 
the  Indiana  is  the  best  and 
most  practical  silo,  more 
than  pays  for  itself,  every 
year.     It  makes  better  sil- 


THERE   is  no   need   to  go  without 
the  silo  you  need  next  fall  be- 
cause   skilled    help    is  scarce 
and  it's  hard  to  get  anyone  to  erect 
it  for  you.     Buy  an  Indiana  and  put 
follow  the  simple  directions  we  give  for  putting  up  the 
up  and  ready  when  you  want  it. 

age,  allows  less  waste, 
stays  in  better  condition 
and  lasts  longer. 

Long  experience,  large 
purchasing  power,  and  a 
business  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  enable  us  to 
give  a  bigger  value  for  ev- 
ery dollar  than  you  can  get 
in  any  other  silo.  Ask  In- 
diana owners. 


mm 


And  our  t<>rms  ar«  «o  lih*»ral  the  silo  will  almost  pay  for  itself  before  the  buyer  has 
to  pay  for  it.     Write  for  catalogue,  easy  payment  plan  and  early  buyer's  proposition. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  silos  in  the  World. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 


ALL-RODNb 

TRACTOR 


THIS   one-man,    single-unit   tractor  works   not   25   or  30 
days  a  year  but  as  many  days  as  you  now  use  your 
horses  for  field  work.     Plows  as  much  as  two  good 
horse  teams,  cultivates,  pulls  harrows,  discs,  drills,  rollers, 
mowers,  binders,  potato  diggers  and  orchard  tools. 

There  is  no  riding  implement  that  it  does  not  hitch  to. 
Numerous   users   have   eliminated    horses   entirely   in  farm 
work.     Excepting  for  the  plow  it  uses  the  horse  tools  you 
already   have   without    expensive   hitches.     One   man  does 
„       MM/   w  ,  r  -  ■^o'^k,   riding  on  the  implement.     The  Indiana  tractor 

TnClnJirnfsZhOCfO/'  weighs   no  more  than  a  farm  team.     There  is  no  excess 

weight  lo  uia^s  aiuuiia  and  no  waste  of  fuel.  The  Indiana  does  a  year's  work  of  four 
horses  at  a  gasoline  and  oil  cost,  that  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping 
the  teams  for  a  year.  Farmers  who  have  big  four-wheeled  tractors  are  now  buying  the  In- 
diana to  work  their  row  crops  and  prepare  the  seed  bed  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  a 
heavy  tractor  to  work  on  it. 

Write  us  now  for  book  of  pictures  niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiE  iiiiiiiiiiiiri  ^rfm* 

work  that  horses  and  mules  do  on  a 
farm.  Bigrgrest  dealer  proposition 
ever  oflfered  on  a  tractor. 

The  lndianTSilF&  Tractor  Company 

Largest  Silo  Manufaiturers  in  the  World 

57   Union  Bldg.  Anderson,  Ind. 

57  Indiana  Bldg.  ...  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
57  Silo  Bldg. -North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
57  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  

 Fort   Worth,  Texas. 
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Tractor  Proves  Its  Worth 

By  Prof.  Wm.  T.  Aitkenhead. 

Head  Farm  Mechanics  Department,  Purdue  University, 


The  tractor  comes  as  the  climax  to  the 
mechanical  development  which  for  the 
last  seventy  years  has  been  expanding 
year  by  year  on  American  farms.  Small 
wonder  that  Prof.  Ogg,  of  the  Scottish 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ex- 
claimed on  his  recent  visit  to  Indiana, 
"My!  You  do  so  many  things  by  ma- 
chinery here  in  the  States." 

"When  all  men  agree,  progress  weeps," 
Thomas  Edison  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  horse  is  only  able  to  turn  two  per 
cent  of  the  energy  contained  in  his  food 
into  work,  while  the  secretary  of  the 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  states  that 
the  draft  horse  is  the  moist  economical 
source  of  farm  power.  It  is  probable  that 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  farm  power  is  still 
derived  from  horses,  but  crediting  each 
tractor  with  displacing  three  horses,  it 
is  a  reasonable  estimate  that  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  farm  horses  have  been 
displaced  by  tractors  in  Indiana,  As 
farmers  acquire  confidence  and  gain  skill 
in  caring  for  tractors  they  will  be  pur- 
chased in  ever  increasing  numbers,  es- 
pecially as  season  by  season  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  mechanical  perfection  is  being 
attained.  For  the  man  with  mechanical 
sense,  the  dependable  tractor  is  now  here. 

After  two  seasons  with  his  tractor  a 
Carroll  farmer  has  planned  to  work  his 
200  acre  farm  in  1920  with  a  tractor,  a 
power  cultivator  and  one  team  of  horses, 
manned  by  himself  and  one  assistant. 
"He  had  better  begin  now  and  pray  for  a 
dry  spring,"  was  the  comment  of  a  pessi- 
mistic one  who  foresaw  a  fine  assortment 
of  clods  ahead  of  the  tractor  farmer  if 
the  machine  were  worked  on  wet  ground. 
With  extension  rim,s  and  the  ground  fit  to 
work,  a  tractor  below  six  thousands 
pounds,  will  not  injure  the  ground,  and 
should  it  happen  thsut  there  are  chroni- 
cally wet  spots  a  purchaser  should  fore- 
see this  and  provide  himself  with  a 
tracklaying  tractor.  Last  year  at  Evans- 
vill(!  aft(;r  a  week',s  continuous  rain  a 
tractor  of  this  type  plowed  about  five 
rounds,  ih<m  hitcheid  to  a  disk  and  culti- 
pack(!r  Jind  went  right  over  the  plowed 


ground  with  no  inconvenience  whatever. 
Horses  under  the  same  conditions  would 
have  punched  the  ground  full  of  water 
logged  holes. 

The  farm  machinery  men  have  never 
yet  failed  the  farmer,  in  fact  they  have 
kept  about  three  laps  ahead  of  the  de- 
mand so  it  would  be  idle  to  predict  fail- 
ure for  motorized  farming.  One  by  one 
the  obstacles  are  being  overcome  so  it 
is  not  rash  to  anticipate  a  machine  which 
will  supply  both  tractive  and  belt  power 
under  any  reasonable  conditions. 


LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 


e  the  wet  spots 

GET  RID  OF  THE  SURPLUS  WATER 

Make  the  ground  porous.    Allow  the 
fertilizing  elements  to  get  into 
the  sub-soil. 

Use  Well  Burned  Clay  Tile. 

For  information  write 

Indiana  Drain  Tile  Mfrs.  Assn. 

211  Hudson  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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What  This  Book  Contains 

This  book  is  almost  a  complete 
resume  of  agricultural  progress 
during  the  year  1919.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  helpful  articles  and 
suggestions  for  farmers  and  farm 
housewives.  The  articles  are  writ- 
ten hy  our  editors,  by  agricultural 
college  men  and  by  readers  of  our 
magazine.  Our  editors  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  on  the 
farms  of  our  subscribers  collecting 
material  for  articles  for  the  benefit 
of  other  farmers.  Successful  Farm- 
ing is  edited  for  the  man  who  farms 
10  acres,  100  acres,  or  1,000  acres. 
Each  issue  contains  special  depart- 
ments for  farmers,  for  their  wives 
and  for  their  children.  Our  pur- 
pose in  sending  this  volume  to  your 
college  library  was  so  that  students 
might  have  access  to  the  informa- 
tion it  contains.  We  hope  you  will 
use  it  freely. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  other  service 
to  you  at  any  time,  be  sure  to 
write  us. 

Successful  Farming 

The  Farmers'  Service  Station 

E.  T.  Meredith,  Publisher 
110  Success  BIdg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


This  Book  is  in  Your 
College  Library 

A  bound  volume  of  Successful 
Farming  for  1919  is  in  your  College 
Library.  It  was  put  there  so  you 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  refer 
to  it  whenever  you  wished.  A  com- 
plete index  is  furnished  with  the 
book  so  you  can  readily  locate  the 
articles  on  any  subject  in  which 
you  may  be  interested. 

Successful  Farming  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  development  of 
agriculture,  and  in  the  progress  of 
agricultural  students.  We  desire  to 
co-operate  in  every  possible  way 
with  the  agricultural  colleges.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  report  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  state  experiment  stations  to 
our  large  army  of  farmer  readers. 

Service  forlFarm  Folks 

Successful  Farming  is  exerting 
every  effort  to  persuade  farm  boys 
and  girls  to  attend  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  order  that  they  may 
have  every  possible  chance  of  fu- 
ture success.  To  accomplish  this 
result.  Successful  Farming  loans 
money  to  farm  boys  and  girls  so 
they  may  get  a  start  for  them- 
selves, encourages  organized  club 
work,  even  to  the  extent  of  offering 
many  valuable  prizes,  and  publishes 
the  Rural  Schools  Bulletin,  which 
is  sent  free  to  teachers  and  helps 
interest  farm  boys  and  girls  in  the 
study  of  agriculture.  We  want  you 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  our 
magazine  and  its  service  depart- 
ments. If  you  wish  to  receive  cur- 
rent numbers,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  your  order.  The  subscrip- 
tion rates  are  reasonable — three 
years  for  $1;  one  year  for  35  cents. 
Sample  copy  on  request. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
110  Success  BIdg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

[  I  Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  send 
me  Successful  Farming  for  three 
years. 

I  [  Please  send  sample  copy  of 
Successful  Farming. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

P.  O  State   
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Producer? — Land  or  the  Man 


Every  farmer  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  ideas  which  will  increase  the  corn 
yield  with  as  little  extra  effort  as  pos- 
sible. Too  often  in  our  search  for  some 
new  method  we  neglect  to  study  the  de- 
tails, and  well  known  established  princi- 
ples which  are  the  foundation  of  the  corn 
crop. 

Of  course  you  remember  how  you  had 
to  plow  around  that  wet  spot  in  the  corn 
field  that  last  time,  or  leave  that  strip 
of  land  to  dry  while  you  plowed  the  drier 
ditched  portion  of  the  field.  It  was  an 
inconvenience  and  an  expense,  and  at  the 
time  you  vowed  that  a  string  of  tile 
would  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  season's 
crop  was  off,  but  the  wet,  soggy  spot  is 
still  there  this  year. 

It  always  requires  more  labor  and  ef- 
fort to  break  the  clods  and  establish  a 
good  seed  bed  in  these  wet  places  and 
often  the  whole  field  is  in  condition  for 
planting  except  the  cloddy  strip  which 
needs  tile.    An   extra  day   is  spent  in 


preparation,  a  warm  rain  comes,  just  the 
thing  for  the  corn  if  it  were  planted,  but 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  in  the  ground  and  a  wet 
period  comes,  the  wet  portion  will  come 
up  with  that  pale  yellow  color,  that  is,  if 
it  escaped  rotting.  On  the  well  drained 
portion  there  is  an  entirely  different  ap- 
pearance. 

If  we  really  are  sincere  in  wanting  to 
raise  greater  yields,  with  less  labor  and 
expense,  and  more  profit,  it  is  often  well 
to  lay  a  few  tile  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water. 

When  the  rows  are  just  a  faint  line  of 
green  we  stroll  across  the  field  to  see 
how  it  is  coming  and  whether  the  cut 
worms  are  working  on  it.  There  is  a  sort 
of  a  thrill  if  we  find  every  hill  with  three 
thrifty  green  stalks.  If,  however,  we 
failed  to  shell  the  kernels  from  the  tips 
and  butts  and  did  not  grade  the  seed  ac- 
cording to  size,  nor  have  the  planter  in 
perfect  adjustment  we  find  a  hill  of  five, 
a  hill  of  two,  a  hill  of  none,  a  hill  of  three 


SOY  BEAKS 

WE  specialize  in  Soy  Beans  and  can  at 
most  times  furnish  all  varieties.  Soy 
Beans  are  quite  scarce  this  year  and  we 
would  advise  early  buying.  Ask  for  our 
Soy  Bean  Chart,  "Friendly  Workers  of 
the  SoiF^  and  Field  Seed  Book.  These 
are  different  and  you  will  enjoy  reading 
them. 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

100  Sixth  Street  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 
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Manufacturers  of 

Indiana  Farm  Wagons, 
Farm  Trucks  and 
Extra  Boxes 


State  Agents  For 

Master  Trucks 

IV2  to  5  Ton  Capacity 

Winton  and  Scripps- Booth 
Six  Cylinder  Automobiles 

Write  For  Prices 


The  Indiana  Wagon 
Company 

South  Street  and  Belt  Railway,  LaFayette,  Indiana 
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and  so  on.  All  of  this,  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  planter  to  make  uniform 
hills  with  small,  large  and  medium  ker- 
nels all  mixed  together. 

When  we  dig  down  to  see  why  some 
hills  are  missing,  we  may  find  that  they 
have  never  sprouted  or  have  made  a 
feeble  effort  and  failed.  Our  seed  corn 
looked  so  bright  and  seemed  to  be  in  such 
good  condition  before  it  was  shelled  for 
planting  that  we  just  thought  it  must 
grow,  or  work  was  so  rushing  that  time 
was  not  taken  to  test  the  ears.  Conse- 
quently several  weak  ears  were  planted 
and  a  few  which  were  entirely  dead,  each 
dead  ear  thereby  causing  a  loss  of  many 
hills  and  a  few  bushels. 

Besides  these,  a  few  diseased  ears  were 
planted  which  will  show  up  later  in  the 
season.  It  pays  to  use  some  rainy  day 
for  testing  -the  corn  before  we  take  a 
chance  and  plant  it  untested. 

A  definite  written  plan  for  the  crop's 
and  season's  work,  including  the  details, 
will  make  more  ears  in  our  field  by  re- 
minding us  of  the  little  things  we  must 
do  in  order  to  have  more  bushels. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

We  show  you  where  to  market  all  you  raise 

at  a  profit.  62-page,  illustrated  book,  50  cents. 

None  free.  Co-operative  Supply  Co.,   Dept.  10, 

St.  Francis,  Wis. 


IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL  VERA  H.  GLIDEWELL 

Spotted  Poland  Hoft  White  Rock  Chickens 

Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINFIKLl),  INDIANA 
Feeding     of  Texar      ed  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  t  "jclalty. 


REARING  CHICKS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  over 
20,000,000  chicks  die  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana each  year  and  that  this  is  due  chiefly 
to  poor  management  during  brooding  sea- 
son. Where  a  hen  is  used  to  rear  the 
chicks  a  coop,  at  least  two  feet  square, 
should  be  provided  which  will  allow  room 
for  both  hen  and  chicks.  Provide  It  with 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  protection 
against  weather  and  enemies.  A  small 
yard  should  be  provided  to  permit  the 
hen  some  liberty  without  giving  her  free 
range.  The  hen  should  be  fed  whole  corn 
or  other  large  grain  which  the  chicks 
cannot  eat.  The  coop  should  be  cleaned 
regularly  and  moved  to  fresh,  clean 
ground  frequently. 

When  a  brooder  is  used,  it  should  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  disinfected.  Run 
it  several  days  and  nights  before  the  eggs 
are  due  to  hatch,  so  that  the  operator 
may  become  familiar  with  the  operation 
and  repair  any  defects  or  breaks.  The 
floor  should  be  covered  with  at  least  half 
an  inch  of  fine  sharp  sand,  over  which  is 
spread  a  light  litter  of  fine  cut  straw, 
alfalfa,  or  clover  hay.  Before  the  chicks 
are  removed  from  the  incubator  they 
should  be  "hardened  off,"  which  consists 
of  gradually  reducing  the  temperature 
and  increasing  the  ventilation  during  the 
24-36  hours  previous  to  removing  them. 
When  the  chicks  are  taken  from  the  in- 
cubator they  should  be  carried  In  a  cov- 
ered box  or  basket  to  prevent  their  being 
chilled.  The  hover  temperature  should 
be  around  100°  F.  If  the  chicks  tend  to 
pile  up  or  chirp  constantly  the  heat  is 
insufficient.  If  they  go  too  far  from  the 
source  of  heat,  it  may  be  too  hot  for 
them.  When  the  chicks  are  comfortable 
they  sprawl  out  over  the  brooder  floor. 
"Chicks  must  not  be  fed  before  48  hours 
from  the  time  they  are  hatched."  Sour 
milk  is  the  best  feed  with  which  to  start 
the  chicks.  The  first  drink  should  be 
given  when  the  chicks  are  removed  to 
the  brooder.  Scratch  grain  should  be 
started  after  the  first  48-72  hours  have 
])ass(Ml. 

Purdue  Chick  Ration. 

Scratch  grain: 

()  lbs.  fine  cracked  corn, 
(('ontinuod  on  page  430) 


Our 

No -Freeze 
Stock 
Fountain 

is  a  wonder. 

It  keeps  the 
water  warm 
ill  winter , cool 
in  siininier. 

Can  move 

y  our  water 
supply  to  any 
)art  of  tlie 
arm. 

Write  for  catalogue  today. 
J.  O.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 


N.  Walnut  St.. 


Crawfordsvillc.  Ind. 
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How? 

Simply  Feed  your  cows 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed  —  the  feed  that 
lowers  your  feed  bill  and  increases  the  milk  flow.  An  army  of 
farmers  in  every  dairy  section  of  America  recommend  and  use  it. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

« Makes  More  MUk" 

There's  only  one  best  method  to  feed  your  herd.  There's  only 
one  best  method  to  get  the  most  milk,  and  that's  the  Inter- 
national way.  This  fact  has  been  proved  by  practical,  com- 
mon-sense dairymen  who  have  tested  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  over  long  periods.  And  these  tests  proved  con- 
clusively that  this  unusual  feed  produced  more  milk  than  any 
other  similar  feed  on  the  market. 

Order  a  Trial  Ton  from  Your  Dealer  Today 

I   INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 


IT'S  A  FORD 


Comparison  shows 
the  reason 


We  have 
room  for 
a  very 
few  A-1 
Dealers 


Autowa  includes  besides  the  beautifully  finished  body  a  special  honey- 
comb radiator,  front  and  rear  bumpers  with  tire  carrier,  full  crown  fend- 
ers, skirts,  top  and  windshield.  This  body  has  the  same  material  in  it  that 
mast  expensive  cars  have  and  everything  to  make  you  have  a  car  of  quality. 

AUTOWA  BODY  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

235  N.  Peiina  St.  Phone  Main  2246  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

(Compiled  by  G.  A.  Ross,  '16,  Alumni 
Secretary.) 
1893. 

Herman  C.  Beckman,  A.,  is  Department 
Manager  of  Special  Machinery  with  the 
DeLaval  Separator  Company,  of  Chicago, 
111.  His  mailing  address  is  6828  34th 
St.,  Chicago, 

1904. 

Chas.  S.  Rauh,  A.,  is  with  the  E.  Rauh 
Sons  Fertilizer  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

1909 

Geo.  M.  List,  A.,  is  connected  with  the 
Colorado  Agriculture  College,  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

1912. 

J.  M.  McHaffie,  A.,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Greenfield,  Ind. 

George  M.  Spencer,  A.,  is  farming  near 
Monticello,  Ind. 

1913. 

G.  A.  Hanna,  A.,  is  farming  near  Plain- 
field,  Ind. 

Horace  E.  Knapp,  A.,  may  be  addressed 
R.  R.  No,  7,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

1915. 

S.  W.  Greene,  A.,  is  director,  Costal 
Plain  Experiment  Station,  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Husbandry.  Mr.  Green  may  be 
addressed  at  McNeill,  Miss. 

George  C.  Knox,  A.,  has  charge  of  Or- 
chard Management  Work  in  Indiana 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

S.  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  A.,  is  in  the  Sales 
Department  with  the  M.  C.  Peters  Mill 
Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

1916. 

Gilbert  P.  Walker,  A.,  is  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Purdue  University. 

1917. 

Herbert  W.  Crowe,  A.,  is  living  near 
Webster,  Ind. 

Glenn  L.  Reed,  is  farming  at  Brook, 
Ind. 

K.  E.  Privott.  A.,  is  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural toaclHM-  in  the  high  school  at 
Morristown,  Ind. 

l\.  V.  Stonecifor.  A.,  is  Associate  Pro- 
IfisRor  of  Truck  Crops  and  Floriculture 
with  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  la. 


...The... 

Zinn  Store 

is  emphatically  a 

Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE, 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of 

BAGS 

AND  BURLAP 

BAGS 

^  ^ 

K 


WANTED 

Call  or  write  to 

MAX  KATZ 

132  S.  Penn.  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


PHONIS;   Maln5?31.    Auto  26-715.   Prospect  5180 

All  to  51  no 
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Two  Men  With  the  Perfection 
Milker  Take  the  Place  of  Five 
Men  Milking  by  Hand  on 
S.  E.  Van  Slyke's  Farm. 


S.  E.  VAN  SLYKE 


"Y^HEN  asked:  ''How  many  cows  can  a  milking 
machine  take  care  of  in  an  hour?"  S.  E.  Van 
Slyke,  a  practical  dairyman  who  has  owned  a  Per- 
fection Milker  for  four  years  said:  "That  all  depends  on  the  cows  and  the 
operators  of  the  milker.  We  find  that  two  men  can  milk  as  many  cows  per 
hour  as  five  or  six  did  by  hand  and  do  it  much  more  easily.  The  Perfection 
sure  is  a  time  saver  for  the  farmer." 

Better  Than  Hand  Milking  on  A.  R.  O.  Test 

"The  first  winter  we  used  the  machine  we  tested  a  number  of  two-year-old  heifers  on  seven- 
day  A.  R.  O.  work.  As  they  had  never  been  milked  before  we  did  not  use  the  milking  machine 
on  them  until  the  test  was  completed.  You  can  be  sure  we  were  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
that  their  milk  flow  increased  when  the  Perfection  was  put  on  them. 

"As  they  were  milked  four  times  a  day  for  some  time  with  the  Perfection  without  any  udder 
trouble,  we  are  confident  the  machine  will  not  hurt  the  cows  as  long  as  they  are  rightly  used.  We 
hope  to  do  considerable  A.  R.  O.  work  in  the  next  year  and  will  use  the  Perfection  for  all  of  it." 

Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog  Sent  Free 

The  many  satisfied  owners  are  the  best  recommendation  for  the  Perfection.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  Mr.  Van  Slyke's  address  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  other  dairy- 
men to  whom  you  can  write.  We  will  also  send  you  free,  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know," 
the  book  that  answers  every  question  about  milking  machines.    Write  us  today. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf* 
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STOCK    SALE    CATALOGS  A 
SPECIALTY. 
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REARING  CHICKS. 

(Continued  from  page  426) 

4  lbs.  fine  cracked  wheat. 

2  lbs.  "steel  cut"  oats. 
Dry  mash: 

2  lbs.  bran. 

2  lbs.  shorts. 

1/4  lb.  carcoal. 
Sour  milk  or  buttermilk — all  they  will 

drink. 

Green  feed — all  they  will  eat. 
Grit  (or  sharp  sand)  and  granulated 
bone — before  them  at  all  times, 
hopper  fed. 
The  ration  may  be  varied  to  suit  local 
conditions  and  feed  prices.    The  amount 
of  feed  used  will  increase  as  the  chicks 
grow  older. 


Both  men  and  women  need  to  be  good 
mixers — a  man  in  his  business,  and  a 
woman  in  her  kitchen. 


Orange  county  farmers  use  about  1,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  each  year,  according  to  - 
the  reports  received  on  an  inquiry  sent 
out  by  County  Agent  F.  W,  Frank. 


Boost  Your  State  and  Help  Purdue 


E.  RAUH  &  SONS  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  MIXED  FERTILIZERS 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Potash  Salts 

WE  AliSO  MANUFACTURE 

Digester  Tankage  60%  &  50%  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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TRADE  MARK 


Farm  Tractor 

On  the  farm,  just  as  in  the  big  factories  in  the  city, 
the  machine  way  of  doing  things  is  quicker,  easier,  better. 
The  Fordson  way  is  the  machine  way  of  farming.  It 
will  help  you  to  raise  more  per  acre,  thus  increasing  youi 
income.  It  will  help  you  to  do  more  work  in  a  day.  It 
will  lighten  your  work ;  and  make  your  work  easier  for 
you. 

The  Fordson  doesn't  stop  with  the  field  work.  It  is  a 
flexible,  all  around  power  plant,  ready  for  use  during  the 
entire  year,  and  at  a  remarkably  low  cost  of  upkeep, 
And  there's  work  for  the  Fordson  on  every  farm  every 
day  in  the  year. 

The  Fordson  is  very  simple  to  operate — a  school-boy 
can  drive  it. 

The  Fordson  dealer  will  be  glad  to  explain  it  to  you, 
and  tell  you  why  it  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Made  bv  Henrv  Ford  &  Son  and  distributed  by 


INDIANA  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1327  E.  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
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StyleHeadquarters 

WHERE  ^ocielH  Irani!  dlottjeB*"""^" 


Spring 
Styles 

  FROM 

Society  Brand 
Stein-Bloch 

— and — 

Michaels-Stern 

are  ready  for  your  inspection. 
SEE  OUR  WINDOWS 

THE  HUB 

Ben  and  Joe  Hirsh  West  Side  Square 


A  Special  Service  for 
Inventors 

All  inventions  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  an 
idea.  IDEAS  are  the  foundation  of  success, 
but  they  must  first  be  made  realities  and  put 
to  work  before  they  have  any  real  commercial 
value. 

IDEAS  of  merit  plus  our  SERVICE  means 
success  for  the  originators.  Our  success  can 
only  be  built  upon  the  successful  outcome  of 
our  client's  ideas. 

Farm-Power  Machinery 
a  Specialty 

We  havo  a  corp.s  of  high  class  engineers 
iind  (Iraft.smen  and  are  in  a  position  to  !Eng:ineer, 
I)4'Hign  and  Ittiild  Machinery  and  Projects  of 
all  kinilH. 

GLEN-HART  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

H-.i.'.-HM    Orcidciital    Hhlg.,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 
T<-l4>|>li<»n«s   Mjiin  .'{728. 
K.  K,  (;i«-n(l«>ninK  I..  It.  Hartley 


REARING  THE  BABY  CHICKS. 

(Continued  from  page  380) 
lowered  and  artificial  heat  done  away 
with,  so  that  they  can  be  put  on  range 
in  a  cool  house  when  about  eight 
weeks  old.  If  they  are  not  gradually  ac- 
customed to  do  without  heat,  many  will 
die  from  the  sudden  change.  When  put 
on  range  the  cockerels  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  pullets  and  confined  in 
the  fattening  pens. 


TEACHING  THRIFT  TO  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS. 

(Continued  from  page  394) 
not  much  to  show  for  money  spent  and 
nothing  had  been  given  to  church  or 
philanthropy.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  with  her  son  they  made  out  a 
plan  or  in  other  words  budget  for  the 
use  of  the  next  25  cents.    It  took  the  fol- 


lowing form: 

I  expect  to  receive   25 

I  expect  to  save  for  W.  S.  S  05 

I  expect  to  spend — school  05 

Self   10 

Sunday  School  or  Orphans'  Home  05 


This  was  checked  up  by  keeping  an  ac- 
count of  the  money  spent.   They  used  the 


following  form: 

Balance  on  hand   — 

Amount  received   ..25 

Received  from  Mother  and  Father  — 

Amount  saved   05 


Amount  spent   05,  .10  and  .05 

Spent    for:     Pencil,    movie,  Sunday 

School   — 

There  were  no  restrictions  placed  on 
the  five  cents  for  school  or  the  ten  cents 
for  self.     In  this  way  the  boy  gained 


Carson's 
Drug  Store 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 
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No-Cold  Brooder  Stove 

BLUE  FLAME  WICKLESS  BURNER 

The  Greatest 
oil  burning 
brooder  stove 
ever  invented 


The  No-cold  Brooder  Stove  is  the  only  oil 
burning  stove  that  will  hold  the  heat  up  to  re- 
quired temperature  during  the  night.  It  will 
hold  the  temperature  as  accurate  as  an  incu- 
bator. The  needle  is  constructed  so  that  flow  of 
oil  never  reaches  a  danger  point.  Burner  is 
absolutely  wickless  and  will  burn  for  weeks 
without  clogging  or  sputtering.  Perfect  circu- 
lation of  air  which  is  very  essential  in  raising 
strong  healthy  chicks.  Stove  has  cast  metal 
top.  Glass  Oil  Fount.  Strong  and  rigid  as  a 
coal  stove.  Burns  kerosene  oil.  Broods  from 
100  to  600  chicks.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Electric  Hen  Incubator 

Hatches  as  strong  chicks  as  the  hen.  Three 
100  per  cent  hatches  by  inexperienced  opera- 
tors last  spring.  We  also  list  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  complete  catalogue. 

INTER-STATE  SALES  CO. 

TIPTON,  Dept.  B  INDIANA 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted. 


No  cold  brood- 
er stove  in  the 
morning  if  you 
use  the  No- Cold 
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pleasure  in  spending  the  fifteen  cents  as 
he  pleased.  part  of  the  allowance  was 
not  only  saved  but  invested  and  five  cents 
were  spent  for  some  other  purpose  than 
self.  If  these  business  principles  are  fol- 
lowed we  have  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
"good  management  of  the  business  of  liv- 
ing." 

The  following  bulletins  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  give  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions for  boys  and  girls. 

"Ten  Lessons  in  Thrift." 
"Is   Thrift  Worth  While   Mr.  Ameri- 
can?"   Thrift  Leaflet  No   1 

"Seven  Steps  Toward  Saving"   2 

"Teaching  Thrift  to  Your  Children"  19 

"Thrift  Standards  for  Boys  and  Girls"..20 
"Thrift  on  the  Farm"  17 


THE  PINK  AND  GREEN  APHID  OF 
POTATO. 

(Continued  from  page  406) 
may  be  easily  seen  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  enormous. 

Degree  of  Infestation. 

The  number  of  aphids  on  a  few  plants 
was  obtained  by  counting.  A  small  to- 
mato plant  with  seven  leaves  contained 
1,237  aphids.  Plant  No.  2,  a  large  spread- 
ing tomato  plant  with  12  stocks,  con- 
tained 34,668  aphids,  and  a  third  con- 
tained 25,750  aphids.  These  numbers  are 
amazing,  but  the  most  amazing  feature 
of  the  case  is  that  only  456  females  would 
be  capable  of  infesting  the  second  plant 
in  two  weeks.  They  have  been  found  in 
badly  infested  fields  from  June  until  as 
late  as  killing  frosts  in  October. 

Host  Plants. 

The  following  were  found  to  be  heav- 
ily infested:  Potato,  tomato,  eggplant, 
pepper  and  sunflower.  Those  commonly 
though  not  heavily  infested  were,  Jim- 
son  weed,  ragweed,  sweet  potato,  canna 
and  hollyhock.  Those  plants  not  com- 
monly infested  were:  Corn,  beans,  moth 
mullein,  plantain,  curly  dock,  smartweed. 
pigweed,  turnip,  apple  and  garden  pea. 
A  study  of  this  list  shows  that  this  in- 
sect feeds  on  a  wide  variety  of  plants 
and  this  makes  control  measures  much 
more  complicated.  It  is  also  evident  that 
1) roper  weed  control  Is  a  vital  factor  in 


HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

lllllllillM 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  tjrpesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 

iilili 

A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Department, 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 
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The  1920 

Primrose 

at  the 
1918  Price 

A  study  in  manufacturing 
and  Farm  Equipment 
Economics 

Sugar  and  baby  shoes,  underwear  and  eggs,  coal  and 
automobiles — prices  of  these  things  and  other  things  have 
climbed  and  climbed  since  Armistice  Day.  Has  the  price  of 
anything  on  earth  stayed  down  ? 

Yes !   Primrose ! 

Primrose  Cream  Separators  are  selling  for  the  price  of 
1918 — selling  for  slightly  more  than  the  good  old  price  of  1914 
— before  the  war  days.  Primrose  popularity  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  the  big  production  permits  the  maintenance  of 
the  low  price. 

To  the  analytical  student,  Primrose  Cream  Separator  price 
stability  presents  an  interesting  study  in  manufacturing  and 
farm  equipment  economics. 

To  the  practical  farmer  it  presents  an  opportunity  to  buy 
an  exceptionally  high-quality  product  at  an  unusually  low 
price. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

Chicago  USA 
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Kational  Drain  Tile 
Company 

Largest  in  the  World 

Manufacturers  of 

DRAIN  TILE 

Annual  Capacity 
6000    Car  Loads 

Sizes:  4-inch  to  33-inch  inclusive. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Office: 

Room  120,  Rose  Dispensary  Bldg. 

Factories  at  Summitville,  Ind., 
Hillsdale,  Ind.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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the  control  of  the  lice,  since  they  readily 
migrate  to  plants  after  spraying  and  they 
may  soon  be  again  badly  infested. 

The  tender  leaves  of  the  tip  of  plants 
are  first  to  be  attacked  and  as  the  leaf 
develops  the  lice  continue  their  sap  suck- 
ing, devitalizing  work,  the  edges  turn 
downward  and  the  leaf  soon  takes  on  the 
characteristic  distorted  shapes. 

CONTROL. 
Natural  Enemies. 

Fortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
trol, this  species  is  subject  to  attack  by 
a  number  of  natural  agencies.  Of  these 
the  internal  parasites  are  very  important. 
When  attacked  the  aphid  becomes  slug- 
gish, attaches  itself  to  the  leaf  and  dies. 
The  body  becomes  distended,  takes  on  a 
light  brown  color  and  soon  a  round  hole 
resembling  a  trap  door  appears  through 
which  the  parasite  escapes.  Pour  spe- 
cies of  very  small  insects  are  known  to 
attack  these  aphids. 

Insects  are  very  important  enemies  of 
these  plant  lice  as  nine  species  of  lady 
beetles  help  in  reducing  the  pest.  An 
adult  of  one  species  was  found  to  eat 

(Continued  on  page  438)  


Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 

large  as  it  is —  ^ 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:     KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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KNOX  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  WILL 
HELP  COUNTY  AGENT. 

That  the  Farmers'  Association  of  Knox 
county  is  back  of  the  county  agent  work 
and  is  boosting  for  better  agriculture  in 
the  county  is  shown  by  the  business 
which  the  members  of  the  association 
transacted  at  their  last  meeting.  The 
association  will  buy  a  moving  picture 
outfit  for  the  use  of  County  Agent  W.  J. 
Piggott,  and  equip  it  with  both  films  and 
slides  in  addition  to  an  addressograph, 
which  will  be  put  in  the  county  agent's 
office.  The  association  will  also  pub- 
lish the  county  agent's  records  and  has 
laid  preliminary  plans  to  take  over  the 
County  Fair  and  make  it  a  real  agricul- 
tural display.  In  addition  to  this,  the  or- 
ganization will  finance  the  county  corn 
show  this  year. 


HANCOCK    FARMERS    OUTLINE  EX- 
TENSIVE YEAR'S  PROGRAM. 

An  extensive  program  of  work  for  the 
coming  year  has  been  outlined  by  the 
Farmers'  Association  of  Hancock  County 
and  farmers  co-operating  with  County 
Agent  M.  E.  Cromer  and  the  Association 
will  conduct  a  campaign  to  improve  the 
agricultural  methods  of  that  community. 

Demonstrations  in  the  following  lines 
of  work  will  be  conducted  by  the  county 
agent  and  the  farmers  co-operating:  hog- 
ging-down corn  and  soybeans,  smut  con- 
trol on  wheat  and  oats,  acid  phosphate 
on  corn,  wheat  and  oats  and  poultry  cull- 
ing. A  five-acre  corn  contest  will  be 
held,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  will  be  organ- 
ized and  in  addition  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  conduct  a  county  products  show 
during  the  year. 


-  A', ' 


Ditching  and  Soil 

Washing  Problems  Solved 


I  Want  You 
to  Know 
Facts 


1ET  me  show  you  how  to  solve  the  drainage,  irri- 
.  gation  and  soil  washing  problems  at  low  cost. 
I'll  show  you  how  two  men  can  now  do  more 
ditch  work  than  100  men  by  old  methods.   This  is 
the  year  to  save  labor  and  do  this  work  swiftly  and 
efficiently.    I'll  show  you  the  way.    Write  for  the 
new  book  that  tells  the  story. 

•  .  ^  Farm 
Ditcher, 
Terracer 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  for  open  drain- 
age, irrigation  or  tile  any  depth  down  to 
4  feet,  leaves  smooth,  hard  sides.  Also  use 

  it  for  back-filling  tile  ditches  and  holes.  Per-i 

feet  machine  for  cleaning  old  weed-cloggedj 
ditches.    All  steel — reversible  to  throw  i 
W  dirt  either  side.   Adjustable  for  narrow 
or  wide  cut.   Ko  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  fix.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Bui: 

hills 
aba 
roai 
larg 


Farm  Terracing 


Builds  farm  terraces  which  stop  washing:  of  soil  on  rolling:  and 
hillside  land  and  hold  the  water  where  it  should  remain;  reclaims 
abandoned  washed  land;  throws  up  dikes  and  levees;  gfrades 
roads;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry;  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes; 
large  size  fine  for  tractor.   Needed  on  every  farm. 


SOLD  ON 

WDAYS 
TRIAL 


Get  Your  Farm  in  Shape 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  big  money  the  next  five 
years.  Here  is  crop  insurance  at  a  low  cost.  Write 
and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free 
book  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Write 
for  this  and  our  proposition.  Address  W.  A.  Steele,  Pres. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  232,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
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For  Cheese  Factories 
and  Creameries 

HANSEN'S 

DANISH 

Dairy  Preparations 

Pure,  Concentrated,  Beady  to  "Use. 

For  uniformly  best  results  in  making  finest 
cheese,  butter  and  buttermilk.  America's  stand- 
ards backed  by  years  of  specialized  experience, 
used  in  the  country's  finest  creameries  and 
cheese  factories. 

Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 
Hansen's  Danish  Cheese  Color 
Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color 
Bulk,  1  gral.  or  larger 

To  properly  ripen  the  cream  for  butter,  and 
the  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  buttermilk, 
use  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment  Culture. 

For  sale  at  all  dairy  supply  stores. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATpRY, 
Inc., 

MTTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Interesting  treatise  "The  Story  of  Cheese" 
by   J.   D.   Frederiksen,   free   on  request. 


(Continued  from  page  436) 
six  aphids  in  22  minutes  and  a  well  grown 
larva  was  seen  to  eat  three  in  12  minutes. 

Also  the  larva  of  three  species  of  Syr- 
phus  flies  were  found  commonly  feeding 
upon  aphids. 

The  following  birds  have  been  found 
to  eat  the  aphids:  Chipping  sparrow, 
quail,  English  sparrow  and  the  hen. 

A  certain  parasitic  fungus  disease  has 
been  discovered  to  attack  the  lice  and 
kill  as  many  as  2,570  of  the  aphids  on 
the  stalk. 

Artificial  Control  (Spraying.) 

It  has  been  found  that  a  spray  of  nico- 
tine sulphate  and  soap  applied  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  leaves  is  the  best  artifi- 
cial control.  Use  nicotine  sulphate  one 
and  one-half  to  two  teaspoonfuls  in  a 
gallon  of  water  or  about  one  part  in  500 
and  use  enough  soap  to  form  suds.  The 
value  of  different  soaps  is  of  little  im- 
portance. Two  applications  or  more 
may  be  necessary  and  should  not  be 
more  than  three  days  apart.  Thorough- 
ness of  application  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  success.  Because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  hosts,  clean  culture  is  impor- 


It's  more 
satisfactory 
to  buy  en- 
gr  a  V  i  n  g  s 
from  our 

STOCK 
BREEDER'S 
SERVICE 
DEPT. 

Try  us  on 
your  next 
catalog  of 
sale. 

An  Experienced  Veterinarian  who  knows  stock  and  how  to  advertise  it, 
at  your  service  to  help  plan  your  book. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  ENGRAVING 
and  ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 

222  E.  OHIO  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Smoke  Your  Own 
Meats 

IN  THE 

EUREKA 

Portable  Smoke  House 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing,  smoking 
and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and  fish  become  practical 
and  easy. 

It  is  compact  and  can  be 
taken  through  an  ordinary  door. 
Made  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from 
two-hog  capacity  on  up. 

Can  be  operated  from  chim- 
ney same  as  stove  and  requires 
very  little  attention.  Smoke 
goes  through  an  air-cooled  radi- 
ator before  reaching  meat,  and 
can  not  overheat. 

Glass  doors,  to  watch  oper- 
ation, absolutely  fireproof,  com- 
plies with  all  fire  insurance 
laws,  saves  money  and  does  the 
work  very  satisfactorily. 

Write  today  for  circular 
explaining  the  greatest  common  sense  smoke  house  built  right 
here  in  Indiana. 

Guaranteed  by  manufacturer  for  at  least  20  years.  We 
have  some  desirable  territory  open  for  live  dealers  and  agents 
in  Indiana. 


O.  K.  SLATER 


Sectional  View  of  the  Eureka 


491/2  SOUTH  DELAWARE  ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Practical 
Knowledge 

To  know  how  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results  in  the  appli- 
cation of  dairy  husbandry  is  as 
valuable  as  to  know  what  the 
desired  results  are. 

Because  thousands  of  users 
know  the  superiority  of 

and  profit  by  this  knowledge 
they  are  able  to  prevent  the 
regrettable  losses  of  milk  qual- 
ity that  are  certain  to  occur  un- 
less the  milk  containers,  ma- 
chinery and  utensils  are  kept 
sanitary,  wholesome  and  clean. 

So  valuable  is  the  use  of  this 
cleaner  and  so  little  its  cost 
that  no  one  engaged  in  dairy- 
ing or  any  of  its  branches  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  the 
assistance  it  brings. 

Order  from  your  supply 
house,  or  write  us. 

It  cleans  clean. 


Indian  in 
circle 


in  every 
package. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 
Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


"HA^NDY" 

AUTOMATIC  HOG  WATERER 

Very  simple  and  positive  of  action.    Insures  pure, 
clean  water  at  all  times. 

Every  Fountain^Guaranteed 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "HANDY" 

Novelty  Iron  Works 

Sterling         :  :  Illinois 


We  will  supply  you  with 

THE  BEST  EAR  TAGS 
on  the  market,  for  Hog  Sales. 

The  %ures  are  in  black  on  an  aluminum 
tag.  They  are  easily  read  at  all 
times.  A  great  help  to  the  public  and 
the  auctioneer. 

25  Tagrs  $1.00 

50  Tags   1.60 

100  Tags   2.65 

By  mail  postpaid. 
Send  cash  via  Registered  Mail,  or  Postal 
Money  Order  with  order. 

Wi\t  ^jJurhue  JVgricuttitrmt 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Cof field  Tire  Protectors 

are  the  Talk  of  the  State 


County 
Agents 

We  have  a  few 
counties  left  which 
can  be  had  by  live- 
wire  men  that  are 
in  a  position  to  pro- 
duce. 

Our  Protectors 
will  always  pay  big 
dividends  to  you 
and  your  custom- 
ers. 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE! 

Beware  of  Imitations  With  Fabric. 


Coffield  Tire  Protector  Co. 

OF  INDIANA 

304  N.  Capitol  Ave.       Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


The  COFFIELD  TIRE  PROTECTOR  Means 
Perfect  Tire  Protection  because — 

NO  MORE  STONE  BRUISES.  The  Protec- 
tor Cushions  and  Distributes  the  Blow. 

NO  MORE  PUNCTURES.  The  Coffield  Tire 
Protector  eliminates  95%  of  all  Punctures. 
PREVENTS  BLOWOUTS  Due  to  Over  Infla- 
tion. 

EASIER  RIDING  is  the  first  noticeable 
feature  after  the  Protectors  are  used. 
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Our  World's  Best  Cafeteria  Feeder 

is  the  most  wonderful  feeder  on  the  market. 
Will  feed  down  and  out  all  kinds  of  feed  better 
than  any  other  feeder.  Write  for  catalo^'ue 
today. 

J.  Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 


N.  Walnut  St.. 


Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


The  Varsity 


Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfeci  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  La  Fayette 


tant.  Spraying  at  early  stages  of  out- 
break is  important.  With  proper  equip- 
ment, proper  materials  and  thorough 
work,  this  aphid  may  be  economically 
controlled. 


CHURNS. 

(Continued  from  page  408) 
churns  with  a  variety  of  special  contriv- 
ances for  stirring  the  cream.  The  first 
step,  beginning  with  the  churn  when 
the  cream  was  placed  in  a  vessel  and 
shaken  until  churned,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  agitators  into  the  vessels  or 
churns.  The  next  step  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  revolving  hollow  barrel  and 
box  churns  operated  by  hand.  In  due 
time  these  churns  were  constructed  so 
as  to  be  power  driven.  The  first  step, 
beginning  with  the  worker  when  the 
butter  was  worked  by  hand,  was  to  in- 
troduce a  wooden  paddle  to  take  the 
place  of  the  hand  as  a  butter  worker. 
Then  came  a  butter-worker  consisting 
of  a  table  or  special  apparatus  provided 
with  rollers  and  operated  by  hand.  Soon 
this  worker  was  constructed  so  as  to  be 


"MADE  IN  INDIANA" 


Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law — Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Pat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  ''KINGAN'S"  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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ARTHUR  L.  GABLER 

Students' 
Supply  Store 

BOOKS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
STATIONERY 
CONFECTIONERY 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 
TOILET  ARTICLES 
JEWELRY 
CAMERAS 
FILMS 

314  STATE  STREET 

Telephone:  LaFayette  2562 


power  driven.  Finally  came  the  step, 
following  the  development  of  both  the 
churn  and  worker,  when  the  churning 
and  working  processes  were  combined 
to  form  the  modern  type  of  churn,  termed 
the  combined  churn  and  butter  worker. 

The  combined  churn  and  butter  worker 
has  many  advantages  over  the  old-style 
churn  and  worker.  The  butter  need  not 
be  handled  from  the  time  it  goes  into 
the  churn  as  cream  until  it  comes  out 
ready  to  pack.  Greater  control  over  tem- 
perature during  the  woi'king  process  is 
possible.  In  fact  the  whole  working  pro- 
cess can  be  better  controlled  and  thus 
a  more  uniform  product  put  out.  It  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  large 
creameries,  although  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  sizes,  the  smallest  of  which  will 
work  ten  pounds  of  butter,  while  the 
largest  will  work  fourteen  hundred 
pounds.  This  type  of  churn  provides  a 
most  efficient,  rapid,  sanitary,  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  producing  a  uniform 
product  in  large  or  small  quantities. 


Idealism  is  just  stubbornness  that 
doesn't  know  when  it's  bed  time. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

A.  &  C.  Stone  and  Lime  Co. 

GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA.  RIDGEVILLE,  INDIANA 

General  Office 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Co-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 


The  Varsity  Boot 
Shop 


302  State  St. 


West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
Men. 

The  VCZT' 
1  Shops 

Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square,  Lafayette 


Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 
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H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING   INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery   and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 


c$^PURDUE 
AGRICULTURIST 
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What  a  Hog  Needs 
For  Quick  Growth 

The  right  materials  and  correct  quantity  of 
each,  are  just  as  important  in  building  a  hog 
as  in  building  a  house. 

For  the  frame.  The  growth  of  the  hog  depends 
upon  the  growth  of  the  frame.  The  alfalfa  flour 
and  tankage  in  Pig  Chow  build  a  large  frame. 
For  flesh.  Elements  for  flesh,  blood,  hair  and 
hide  must  be  liberally  supplied.  Tankage,  lin- 
seed meal  and  gluten  feed  in  Pig  Chow  supply 
these  elements. 

For  fat.    Fat  must  be  put  on  as  the  hog  de- 
velope.s.    Molasses,  hominy,  ground  corn  and 
gluten 'feed  make  fat,  heat  and  energy. 
Purina   Pig   Chow   finishes   liogs  in 
twenty  to  thirty  days  less  time  than 
the  average  ration,  and  makes 

25%  to  40%  more  live  hog 

costing  $3.00  to  $6.00  less  per  100  lbs. 
to  produce.  These  are  demonstrated 
facts.  Get  the  data.  Use  Purina  Pig 
Chow  on  your  next  lot.  If  your  dealer 
should  be  sold  out,  write  to 


i 


PURINA  MILLS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


100  Lbs. 


URINA 

KM 


Sold  in 
Checkerboard 
Bags 
Only 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don^t  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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Copyrij-'ht  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 


Home  Economics  and  Goodyear  Belts 


Domestic  Science  is  transforming  the 
work  of  the  farm  wife  as  completely  as 
engineering  and  soil  chemistry  are  ad- 
vancing that  of  the  farmer  himself — and 
to  the  same  ends,  that  drudgery  may  be 
replaced  by  power's  economy  of  time 
and  labor. 

The  Farmer's  Wife  today  has  conven- 
iences and  aids  to  homemaking  compa- 
rable with  the  farmer's  power  equipment 
for  increased  yields  and  lower  costs.  In- 
terurbans  and  telephones  have  brought 
her  neighbors  next  door  to  her.  In  her 
automobile,  over  the  new  good  roads, 
church,  school,  shops  and  theatres  are 
only  a  few  minutes  away. 

Her  home  has  electric  lights  and  fur- 
nace heat.  Her  sewing  machine  is 
motor-driven.  Her  churning,  washing 
and  ironing  are  done  by  power  machines. 
In  her  daily  work,  power  is  as  command- 
ing a  factor  as  in  the  field  and  on  the  road. 

And  dependable  belting  is  as  essential 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  farm- 


house power  machines  as  it  is  to  the 
giant  separators  and  tractors.  The  same 
function — transmission  of  power — deter- 
mines the  economy  of  the  belt  regardless 
of  size  or  use. 
Made  of  the  same  stock,  and  built  with 
the  same  careful  intent  to  protect  our 
good  name,  the  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt 
on  washer,  churn  or  lighting  plant  re- 
turns the  same  trouble-free,  full-powered, 
long-lived  service  as  the  Goodyear  Kling- 
tite Belt  on  the  threshing  machine. 

A  Goodyear  Klingtite  Belt  needs  no 
breaking  in.  It  requires  no  belt  dress- 
ing. It  is  waterproof.  It  holds  the 
pulleys  in  an  even  grip  and  works  with 
a  free-swinging  action  that  favors  the 
bearings  of  the  lightest  engines.  These 
qualities  which  no  ordinary  belting  af- 
fords make  the  Goodyear  Klingtite 
"the  best  help  on  the  farm."  Students 
and  teachers  of  agriculture  are  sent 
copies  of  the  Goodyear  Farm  Encyclo- 
pedia on  letter  request  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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THE  BEST  HE  CAN 


It's  nachural  enough,  I  guess, 

When  some  gets  more  and  some  gets  less, 

Fer  them  that's  on  the  slimmest  side 

To  claim  it  ain't  a  fair  divide. 

And  I've  knowed  some  to  lay  in  wait 

And  get  up  soon  and  set  up  late 

To  ketch  some  feller  they  would  hate 

Fer  goin'  at  a  faster  gait. 

The  signs  is  bad  when  folks  commence 

A-findin'  fault  with  Providence 

And  balkin'  'cause  the  world  don't  shake 

At  ev'ry  prancin'  step  they  take. 

No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 

How  less  than  little  he  would  be 

Ef  stripped  to  self  and  stark  and  bare 

He  hung  his  sign  out  everywhere. 

My  doctrin'  is  to  lay  aside 

Contentions  and  be  satisfied; 

Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  or  blame 

That  follers  that,  count  jest  the  same. 

I've  alius  noticed  great  success 

Is  mixed  with  trouble  more  or  less. 

And  it's  the  man  who  does  the  best 

That  gits  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 

— By  James  Whitcomh  Riley 
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The  Indiana  Home  Special 

By  T.  R.  Johnston, 

Head  Information  Department,  Purdue  University. 


ONE  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  educa- 
tional work  ever  undertaken  by 
the  agricultural  extension  de- 
partment of  Purdue  University  has  been 
the  campaign  for  the  installation  of  run- 
ning water  systems  in  every  home  in 
Indiana.  The  campaign  has  been  launched 
by  the  running  of  a  special  train  known 
as  the  Indiana  Home  Special  Train  over 
New  York  Central  Lines  in  Indiana  from 
March  15  to  April  16.  It  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  during  the  summer  by  organ- 
ized campaigns  in  various  counties  in 
which  home  tours  will  be  made,  special 
weeks  set  aside  to  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort for  home  improvement,  and  other 
features  taken  up  to  encourage  the  in- 
stallation of  water  systems  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  farm. 

On  the  itinerary  of  the  train  were  86 
towns  and  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  more  than  30,000  persons  passed 
through  the  three  coaches  filled  with 
equipment  which  conveyed  ideas  of  home 
conveniences  and  labor  saving  devices  for 
the  farm  home. 

It  is  impossible  tp  estimate  the  value 
of  the  running  of  such  a  train.  Aside 
from  the  immediate  effect  and  the  help 
It  has  given  to  the  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  remodeling  or  building  new 
homes  now,  the  train  has  given  inspira- 
tion to  thousands  more  who  will  have 
new  houses  or  homes  of  their  own  during 
the  next  few  years. 

While  running  water  systems  were  fea- 
tured on  the  train  and  the  major  part  of 
equipment  in  the  three  cars  drove  home 
the  ideas  and  helpfulness  of  the  farm 
water  system,  lighting  outfits  and  the 
many  little  conveniences  for  farm  kitch- 
ens came  in  for  their  share  of  space  and 
they  attracted  much  attention. 

The  first  coach  entered  by  visitors  to 
the  train  showed  an  electric  power  plant 


which  lighted  the  car,  operated  an  elec- 
tric water  system  which  pumped  water 
to  a  milk  room  and  well  equipped  bath 
room.  It  also  provided  power  for  an 
electric  ironer,  a  washer,  separator  and 
churn,  all  of  which  had  individual  motors 
and  were  controlled  by  a  switch.  Near 
the  washer  were  two  big  stationary  tubs, 
both  of  which  had  drains  in  the  bottom, 
so  that  after  the  clothes  were  rinsed  the 
water  could  be  let  out  through  the  drain 
instead  of  the  old  fashioned  way  of  heavy 
lifting  and  pouring. 

This  laundry  feature  especially  took 
the  eye  of  the  women  and  thousands  of 
them  sought  information  about  power 
washers  and  how  they  could  be  installed 
in  their  homes. 

In  the  next  section  of  the  same  car  was 
shown  a  farm  milk  room.  The  automatic 
water  system  forced  water  through  a 
hydrant  to  a  sink  in  this  room  so  that 
the  milk  utensils  might  be  washed  and 
scalded  there,  without  being  taken  into 
the  house.  The  water  system  also  forced 
water  through  a  cream  cooling  tank.  In 
this  room  were  the  separator  and  churn, 
both  operated  by  motors. 

The  next  section  of  the  car  showed  a 
bath  room  with  water  supplied  by  the  air 
pressure  tank  for  bath  rub,  toilet  and 
wash  basin.  An  electric  heater  brought 
out  the  fact  that  these  were  just  as 
easily  obtainable  in  the  country  as  in 
town,  if  a  farm  power  plant  was  in  oper- 
ation. 

A  septic  tank  which  provided  for  sani- 
tary sewage  disposed  on  the  farm  filled 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  car.  Its 
workings  and  construction  were  ex- 
plained by  university  attendants. 

"Concrete  is  universally  used  for  con- 
struction of  the  tank,"  said  C.  A.  Nor- 
man, a  member  of  the  university  staff. 
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"The  walls  are  5  inches  thick  and  the 
top  is  made  so  that  it  may  be  lifted  off 
after  the  dirt  has  been  removed  from  it. 

"The  sewage  is  changed  to  a  liquid  in 
the  first  chamber  of  the  tank  and  purified 
in  the  second  chamber  and  tile  lines.  No 
chemicals  are  needed.  Bacteria  do  the 
work. 

"The  capacity  of  the  tank  should  be  50 
gallons  per  person  using  it.  There  should 
be  about  50  feet  of  loosely  laid  drain  tile 


a  short  distance  away.  The  outlet  may 
run  either  into  a  ditch  or  into  a  dead  end. 
The  farm  garden  is  a  suitable  place  to  let 
it  go,  as  the  moisture  from  below  will  pay 
for  the  installation  of  the  septic  tank  in 
a  season  by  increasing  the  garden  yield. 

"The  tank  should  be  covered  with 
about  18  inches  of  earth  and  the  tile  lines 
should  be  from  14  to  18  inches  below  the 
surface.  Mineral  matter  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  septic  tank  about  once  in 


Power  simplifies  the  farm  laundry  work. 


in  the  disposal  system  for  every  member 
of  the  family.  An  automatic  syphon 
should  be  used  to  insure  uniform  distri- 
bution throughout  the  absorption  system 
and  to  provide  breathing  spells  for  th- 
bacteria  working  in  the  second  chamber 
and  in  the  tile  lines.  The  liquid  runs  out 
Into  the  tile  lines  and  seeps  away  into  the 
soil. 

"If  the  soil  is  tight  or  impervious, 
gravel  or  cinders  around  the  tile  will  let 
the  water  get  away.  Sewer  tile  with 
cemented  joints  should  be  used  between 
the  plumbing  in  the  house  and  the  tank. 
'The  tank  may  be  placed  anywhere  out- 
side the  foundation  wall,  and  to  save  la- 
bor in  installation,  it  should  be  run  just 


eight  or  ten  years,  although  some  of  the 
tanks  will  go  two  or  three  times  this  long 
without  being  cleaned." 

The  mechanical  details  of  installation 
of  the  plants,  operation  of  the  gas  engines 
or  electric  generators  and  batteries  were 
taken  up  in  the  next  car,  through  the  dis- 
plays of  individual  plants  and  by  the 
work  of  the  lecturers.  Three  individual 
water  systems  with  kitchen  sinks  at- 
tached and  all  the  workings  that  would 
be  necessary  on  the  farm,  attracted  much 
attention  as  they  forced  water  through 
hydrants  in  the  .sinks. 

A  complete  power  plant  in  this  car  to 
whi(;h  was  attached  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
electric  iron,  toaster,  hot  plate,  sewing 
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machine,  etc.,  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention and  evoked  many  questions  from 
interested  men  and  women. 

The  third  car,  which  represented  a 
miniature  home,  was  also  lighted  by  the 
power  plant  near  the  entrance.  This 
plant  provided  current  for  an  electric 
iron,  washer,  churn,  etc.,  as  did  the  plant 
in  the  first  car.  The  kitchen  attracted 
unusual  interest  because  of  the  informa- 
tion  presented   there   on   the  working 


A  model  bath  room  was  shown  next  to 
the  kitchen,  equipped  as  well  as  in  most 
city  homes.  Then  a  well  appointed  liv- 
ing room,  with  fireplace,  built-in  book- 
cases on  either  side,  good  furniture,  etc., 
drew  much  favorable  comment  from  both 
country  and  city  folk  who  went  through 
the  train. 

The  fourth  car  was  fitted  out  as  a  lec- 
ture coach.  An  automatic  lantern  threw 
slides  on  a  suitable  screen  and  lecturers. 


A  corner  of  a  milk  room,  with  separator  operated  by  motor. 


heights  of  tables,  pressure  cookers,  fire- 
less  cookers,  hot  water  systems  for  the 
farm  home,  dish  drainers,  etc. 

"Dish  drainers  will  isave  at  least  a  half 
hour  to  an  hour  or  more  a  day,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  num 
ber  of  dishes  that  have  to  be  dried.  By 
using  this  and  letting  the  dishes  dry 
themselves,  all  the  energy  of  doing  it 
yourself  may  be  saved.  The  dishes  should 
be  washed  good,  placed  in  the  drier, 
plateis  and  flat  dishes  in  this  compart- 
ment, cups,  knives  and  forks,  etc.,  here. 
The  rack  may  then  be  placed  in  the  sink 
or  left  on  a  drain  board  and  the  dishc^ 
scalded.  They  will  dry  within  a  short 
time  and  be  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been 
dried  with  a  towel,"  one  of  the  women 
speakers  in  the  kitchen  explains. 

The  lecturer  in  the  kitchen  also  cites 
the  built-in  cupboards  and  wall  cases  near 
the  stove  or  sink  so  that  the  pans,  pepper 
and  salt,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  without 
walking  across  the  room. 


both  men  and  women,  explained  various 
features  of  modern  conveniences  for  the 
farm  home. 

No  advertising  from  the  train  was  per- 
mitted by  any  of  the  concerns  which  co- 
operated in  arranging  the  display,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  some  of  the  largest  light- 
ing firms,  water  system  manufacturers, 
and  others  co-operated  with  the  univer- 
sity, railroad  company,  Indiana  Farmers' 
Federation  and  Indiana  Home  Economics' 
Association  in  staging  the  campaign 
showed  that  they  all  realized  the  impor- 
tance and  far  reaching  effect  of  such  a 
movement  not  only  now  but  for  years  to 
come. 


A  Connecticut  farmer  who  recently  en- 
rolled in  the  "better  sires"  movement  is 
an  example  of  the  interest  of  men  in 
improved  poultry.  He  listed  30  cattle 
and  1,939  poultry — all  of  pure  breeding. 
No  other  breeding  stock  was  kept  on 
the  farm. 
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The  Call  for  Rural  Leadership 

By  Prof.  O.  F.  Hall, 

Dept.  of  Educational  Sociology. 


THE  1920  census  returns  show  no 
abatement  in  the  growth  of  our 
cities.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  industrial  centers  have  doubled  their 
population  since  1910.  Approximately 
thirty  per  cent  of  this  urban  increase 
comes  from  rural  districts. 


ous  war  and  other  "drives"  of  the  past 
three  years  have  brought  this  fact  to  our 
attention  in  a  new  and  vivid  manner.  It 
should  also  be  said,  however,  that  these 
same  "drives"  revealed  that  many  small 
communities  are  unexpectedly  rich  in 
leadership. 


A  community  having-  rural  leadership.    Rural  leadership  means  better  homes  and  better  folks. 


That  this  number  of  rural  people  should 
migrate  to  the  cities  is  not  of  itself  cause 
for  regret.  Country  people  multiply  more 
rapidly  and  last  longer  than  city  people, 
and  the  increasing  use  of  improved 
machinery  and  labor  saving  implements 
makes  it  possible  for  fewer  people  to 
operate  the  farms  and  do  the  work  re- 
quired in  rural  communities. 

But  the  fact  that  in  the  main  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  aspiring,  and  the 
most  capable  of  our  rural  young  people 
are  migrating  to  the  city  makes  this  mat- 
ter a  challenging  problem,  and  the  call 
of  the  country  for  leaders  an  increasingly 
important  call. 

There  are  rural  and  village  commun- 
ities in  Indiana  with  no  effective,  for- 
ward looking  r<'Hident  leadcsrs.    The  vari- 


The  old  and  authoritative  statement 
that,  "To  them  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  to  them  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away"  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  appli- 
cation to  the  matter  of  community  lead- 
ership, A  community  with  strong,  pro- 
ductive leaders  will  not  only  raise  up 
new  leaders  of  equal  or  superior  strength, 
but  will  also  attract  such  persons  from 
other  communities. 

How  often  are  we  reminded  that 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  parents  who 
find  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  move 
prefer  those  communities  having  "ad- 
vantages" for  themselves  and  their  child- 
r(m.  What  are  these  advantages  but  good 
roads,  good  schools,  good  churches,  good 
markets,  etc.?  And  needless  to  say  these 
tilings  don't  just  happen.    They  are  the 
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fruits  of  wise  and  active  local  leadership. 
A  community  with  weak,  unprogressive 
leadership  will  neither  attract  strong 
leaders  from  without  nor  produce  them 
from  within.  Like  begets  like.  Birds  of 
a  feather  will  flock  together. 

When  a  community  is  once  without 
forward  looking  leadership,  about  the 
only  way  it  can  get  it  is  for  some  teach- 
er, minister,  county  agent,  home  demon- 
strator, or  other  trained  person  to  go  in- 
to that  community  and  with  the  spirit 
of  a  missionary — but  not  with  any  holier 
than  thou  attitude — and  tactfully  lead  as 
many  as  will  respond  to  bigger  and  better 
things.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
only  the  part  of  wisdom  for  such  work- 
ers to  give  special  attention  to  the  child- 
ren and  young  people.  I  look  upon  the 
boys'  and  girls'  club  movement  and  the 
junior  achievement  enterprises  as  among 
the  wisest  and  most  fruitful  agencies  at 
work  trying  to  strengthen  and  redirect 
rural  life. 

But  whatever  the  agency  adequate 
rural  leadership  can  only  be  maintained 
or  produced  by  the  actual  presence  in 
each  community  of  persons  of  ability, 
industry  and  unselfishness.  Absent  treat- 
ment will  not  suffice.  Monthly  or  bi- 
weekly visits  from  city-minded  ministers, 
lecturers,  or  welfare  workers  are  enter- 


taining and  encouraging,  but  altogether 
inadequate. 

Graduates  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  by  temperament  and  training 
are  ruralistic  can  pursue  no  course  more 
challenging,  agreeable  and  rewarding 
than  to  settle  in  some  rural  community 
as  farmer,  teacher,  minister,  or  home- 
maker.  It  may  not  be  the  best  place  to 
acquire  a  fortune,  or  to  get  one's  name 
on  the  front  page  of  our  great  dailies,  but 
for  pure  enjoyment  and  worth-while 
achievement  there  is  none  better  for  the 
average  rural-born-and-reared  young  per- 
son. I  use  these  last  words  advisedly. 
For  there  are  surprisingly  few  city-born- 
and  reared  persons  who  can  go  to  the 
country  and  make  good. 

It  is  always  disappointing  to  me  to 
have  so  many  of  our  own  agricultural  and 
science  seniors  at  this  time  of  the  year 
casting  about  for  city  jobs.  I  realize,  of 
course,  that  many  of  these  will  naturally 
and  happily  find  their  way  to  the  country 
after  a  brief  city  experience,  but  so  luring 
are  the  fields  and  farmsteads,  and  so 
promising  are  these  times  to  trained  ag- 
riculturists and  rural  leaders  that  I  dis- 
like to  see  even  a  brief  period  of  time 
lost  through  indecision  or  preventable 
delay. 


Why  Grow  Pure  Bred  Livestock  for  Market? 

By  H.  R.  Hofford,  '21 


GROWING  pure  bred  livestock  for 
market  purposes  is  a  compara- 
tively new  phase  of  agriculture. 
Although  it  is  new,  the  practice  has  met 
with  favor  among  all  progressive  breed- 
ers and  feeders.  There  are  many  farm- 
ers, however,  who  fail  to  grasp  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  or  if  they  do, 
merely  give  passive  attention  and  con- 
tinue in  their  same  rut. 

The  livestock  market  has  undergone  a 
great  change  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  demand  is  now  for  early  maturing 
animals  of  superior  quality  and  confor- 
mation. This  raising  of  requirements 
necessitated  in  developing  a  type  superior 
to  the  ordinary  scrub  or  grade  and  also 
decidedly  increased  the  requirements  of 
pure  bred  stock.   These  requirements  will 


become  more  and  more  exacting  as  time 
continues.  The  supply  of  pure  breds  is 
limited  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
stimulating  larger  production. 

The  breeding  of  pure  bred  and  regis- 
tered stock  is  a  practical  business  and 
extends  great  opportunities  to  the  care- 
ful and  ambitious  breeder.  No  one  ad- 
vocates that  the  scrub  is  better  than  the 
grade.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
grade  is  a  justification  of  the  pure  bred, 
as  it  is  the  blood  of  the  pure  bred  that 
makes  the  grade  better  than  the  scrub. 
The  pure  bred  is  one  step  ahead  of  the 
grade,  just  as  the  grade  is  one  step  ahead 
of  the  scrub.  To  raise  a  pure  bred  ani- 
mal and  keep  it  in  good  healthy  breeding 
condition  costs  no  more  than  to  raise  a 
scrub;  in  fact,  the  same  amount  of  feed 
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will  produce  more  meat  on  a  pure  bred 
than  on  the  scrub,  and  the  produce  of 
that  animal  will  be  much  more  valuable. 
Breeders  who  maintain  show  herds  and 
keep  their  stock  in  high  flesh  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  more  expense  than  those  who 
do  not  patronize  fairs,  but  to  keep  a  herd 
of  pure  bred  cattle  in  good  healthy  con- 
dition should  cost  very  little  more  for 
maintenance  than  a  herd  of  grades.  Many 
farmers  think  pure  breds  too  expensive 
to  raise  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing poorly-fed  grades,  but  of  whatever 
breed  or  breeding  they  should  be  given 
sufficient  feed  for  rapid  growth  because 
it  is  a  waste  of  feed  and  capital  if  one 
does  not  take  advantage  of  their  early 
maturity  and  aptitude  to  fatten. 

In  considering  the  question  of  grow- 
ing pure  bred  livestock  for  the  market, 
each  class  of  livestock  presents  different 
problems.  The  kind  of  market  that  is 
being  catered  to  will  also  figure  in  the 
production.  Without  exception  the  grow- 
ing of  pure  breds  will  be  the  more  profit- 
able than  growing  grades  or  scrubs  if  the 
practice  is  followed  for  several  years.  If 
a  farmer  is  not  already  in  the  pure  bred 
business  he  must  use  some  care  as  to 
the  way  he  enters  if  he  desires  much  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  good  practice  to  stock-up 
all  at  once  with  pure  breds,  especially 
if  not  experienced  in  the  game.  Better  to 
start  with  a  few  pure  breds  and  the  re- 
mainder high  grades,  so  that  as  your 
stock  accumulates  the  grades  can  be 
culled  out  and  only  pure  breds  kept. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  pure  breds 
are  better  producers,  they  make  better 
market  stock  because  they  present  a  uni- 
formity that  is  desirable  on  the  market. 
A  pen  of  stock  of  uniform  color,  confor- 
mation and  appearance  will  bring  more 
money  per  pound  than  another  pen  of 
uneven  stock.  They  will  also  find  a  more 
ready  market  because  pure  bred  animals 
have  been  produced  with  the  idea  in 
view  of  making  them  meet  the  special 
market  demands. 

Even  If  pure  bred  .stock  did  not  yield 
larger  profits,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
Hatisfaction  to  be  derived  by  the  farmer 
from  the  producing  and  handling  of  them. 
The  production  of  high  class  market 
cattle  makes  a  good  advertisement  for 


the  farmer  and  opens  an  opportunity  of 
placing  animals  for  breeding  purposes  if 
he  so  desires. 

Pure  bred  stock  is  not  raised  in  some 
communities  because  the  price  of  a  good 
pure  bred  sire  is  often  prohibitive  for  a 
farmer  who  does  not  keep  a  great  number 
of  cows.  This  should  not  discourage  the 
farmers  in  production  of  good  stock  for 
market  because  the  difficulty  can  easily 
be  overcome  by  co-operative  or  com- 
munity breeding.  Several  farmers  can  go 
together  and  a  community  can  thus  ob- 
tain sires  of  such  quality  that  an  indi- 
vidual could  not  afford.  After  a  few  sea- 
sons the  sire  can  be  sold  or  replaced  by 
one  from  a  neighboring  community.  Thus 
co-operative  breeding  helps  the  small 
breeder  and  feeder  by  enabling  him  to 
reap  the  extra  profits  of  pure  bred  live- 
stock without  as  much  expense. 

If  good  grades  are  produced  for  the 
market  instead  of  pure  breds  the  service 
of  a  pure  bred  -sire  is  necessary  anyway. 
The  limit  of  such  production  is  only  a 
high  class  grade  but  if  pure  bred  famales 
of  ordinary  quality  were  used  the  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  small  and  the  off- 
spring would  not  only  be  better  suited  to 
market  demands  but  his  superior  indi- 
viduals would  find  a  market  with  breed- 
ers at  a  high  figure. 

Crossbreds  are  often  produced  for  the 
market.  It  is  true  that  the  first  cross  is 
often  an  animal  of  increased  vigor,  and 
quality,  but  it  is  not  a  paying  proposition 
to  follow  indefinitely  because  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pure  breds  must  be  kept  and 
often  the  cross  looks  so  good  that  the 
farmer  will  be  tempted  to  keep  it  for 
breeding  purposes.  As  the  cross  will  not 
breed  true  it  often  results  in  a  deprecia- 
tion of  his  market  stock. 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  for 
other  classes  of  livestock, — hogs,  and 
sheep.  Through  experiments  and  obser- 
vations we  see  that  pure  bred  sheep  and 
bogs  almost  always  net  the  most  profits. 
It  is  true  with  .sheep  and  other  classes  of 
livestock  that  grades  and  cross-breds 
often  take  first  prizes  and  championships 
but  these  are  often  bred  solely  for  that 
one  show  and  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy 
and  lack  of  business  judgment  to  raise 
(Continued  on  page  482) 
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The  Practice  House 

By  Mary  L.  Matthews 

Head  of  Department  of  Home  Economics 


IN  September,  1919,  a  Practice  House 
became  a  part  of  the  equipment  for 
Home  Economics  at  the  University. 
The  Practice  House  is  a  laboratory  ar- 
ranged to  afford  each  student  in  Home 
Economics  an  opportunity  for  practice  in 
the  management  of  a  home.  Its  purpose 
is  "(1)  to  more  fully  establish  standards 
of  right  living,  (2)  to  afford  each  student 


and  "Home  Management"  because  it 
seems  best  that  a  student  complete  all 
her  foods  and  cookery,  dietetics  and  laun- 
dry courses  before  going  to  live  in  the 
house.  The  "family"  consists  of  a  group 
of  six  students  and  a  chaperon.  Each  stu- 
dent lives  in  the  house  for  thirty  consec- 
utive days  during  which  time  she  is  to 
act  in  six  capacities,  namely — hostess. 


Practice  house  at  Purdue  University. 


opportunity  to  measure  herself  by  these 
standards,  (3)  to  afford  the  teaching  staff 
means  of  checking  efficiency  of  training 
given,  (4)  to  afford  a  limited  amount  of 
vocational  experience." 

The  University  rented  a  nine  room 
house  near  the  campus,  and  the  class  in 
"The  House"  planned  and  purchased  the 
furnishings.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
furnishings  wa,s  $2,500  and  in  addition 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Stuart  gave  several  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  furniture  which  is 
being  used  in  the  living  room.  Other  gifts 
such  as  books,  pictures,  a  suction  sweep- 
er, etc.,  have  been  received  and  the  house 
is  now  well  equipped  throughout. 

Only  Seniors  in  Home  Economics  are 
admitted  to  the  courses  in  "The  House" 


housekeeper,  assistant  housekeeper,  cook, 
assistant  cook  and  waitress.   Each  "duty" 
is  outlined  in  the  following  way: 
'  Duties  of  Cook: 

1.  She  prepares  menus  with  assistance 
of  the  hostess;  all  menus  being  approved 
by  the  supervisor. 

2.  She  takes  full  charge  of  the  prep- 
aration and  service  of  meals. 

3.  She  does  all  the  buying  of  food 
supplies. 

4.  She  turns  over  all  bills  to  the  host- 
ess. 

5.  She  takeis  care  of  the  refrigerator 
and  pantry  and  puts  away  all  food;  re- 
frigerator to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  once 
in  five  days. 
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6.  She  makes  and  bakes  good  yeast 
bread  once  during  the  five  days. 

7.  She  takes  an  invoice  of  food  on 
hands  at  close  of  five  days  and  sells  same 
to  next  cook;  she  must  make  statement 
of  this  to  the  hostess." 

Each  girl  pays  ten  dollars  as  the 
month's  rent — this  sum  being  used  to  pay 
the  house  rent,  gas  and  electric  bills;  in 
addition  each  member  of  the  household 
pays  for  the  actual  cost  of  meals,  the 
household  supplies  and  laundry,  divided 


3rd  day:  Breakfast— Corn  Flakes  with 
Sliced  Bananas,  Biscuit  and  Syrup,  Coffee. 

Lunch — Spanish  Rice,  Lettuce  with 
French  Dressing,  Bread  and  Butter, 
Stewed  Apricots. 

Dinner — Meat  Loaf  and  Tomato  Sauce, 
Delmonico  Potatoes,  Head  Lettuce  with 
Thousand  Island  Dressing,  Hot  Rolls  and 
Butter,  Ice  Cream,  Macaroons. 

4th  day:  Breakfast — Oranges,  French 
Toast  and  Syrup,  Coffee. 


Lighten  the  Iioiisework  witln  labor  saving:  devices. 


pro  rata.  The  cost  of  meals  ranges  from 
18  to  23  cents  per  meal.  When  students 
have  guests  they  pay  30  cents  per  meal 
for  each  guest.  Only  mothers  and  sisters 
are  allowed  in  the  house  as  "over  night" 
guests. 

Meals  for  This  Week. 

1st  day:  Breakfast — Grapefruit,  Rolled 
Oats,  Toast,  Coffee. 

Lunch — Creamed  Salmon  on  Toast, 
Spiced  Grapes,  Bread  and  Butter. 

Dinner  —  Swiss  Steak  with  gravy. 
Browned  Potatoes,  Creamed  Corn,  Let- 
tuce Salad,  Apricots,  Vanilla  Wafers. 

2n(l  day:  Breakfast  —  Oranges, 
WlK-atena.  Muffins,  .Jam,  ('offee. 

Lunch— Bak(!d  Beans,  Brown  Bread, 
Bak(;d  Apple. 

Dinner— Pork  Cliops  with  gruvy.  Gla/od 
Sweet  T'otatoes,  Waldorf  Salad,  .lello. 
Wafers. 


Lunch — Cream  of  Tomato  Soup,  Potato 
Salad,  Bread  and  Butter. 

Dinner — Meat  Loaf  (left  over),  Brown 
Gravy,  String  Beans,  Lettuce  and  Carrot 
Salad,  Bread  (homemade)  and  Butter, 
Apricot  Jelly  with  Whipped  Cream. 

5th  day:  Breakfast — Cream  of  Wheat 
with  Dates,  Toast,  Bacon,  Coffee. 

Lunch  —  Spaghetti,  Lettuce  Salad, 
Bread  and  Butter,  Jam. 

Dinner — Veal  Steak  with  gravy,  Baked 
Potatoes,  Perfection  Salad,  Bread  and 
Butter,  Raisin  Pudding  with  Orange 
Sauce. 

A  budget  of  expenses  has  been  made 
and  household  ac('ount^s  are  kept;  records 
of  time  used  for  work  are  recorded  by 
each  student. 

All  work  is  chcckiMl  by  tb(^  supervisor 
each  (lay  and  in  most  cases  it  is  not  nec- 
(Continued  on  page  482) 
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Coloring  in  Butter 

By  Prof.  H.  W.  Gregory, 

Professor  in  Commercial  Dairying. 


UNIFORM  color  is  one  of  the  de- 
sired qualities  of  commercial 
butter.  Not  only  must  the  but- 
ter from  the  same  churning  be  uniform 
in  color  throughout,  but  the  butter  should 
not  vary  in  color  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  natural  color  of  milk  fat  or  but- 
terfat  from  which  butter  is  made  varies 
considerably  during  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  Butter  that  is  made  in  June 
when  cows  are  on  full  pasture  is  of  a 
light,  golden  yellow  color,  and  in  adopt- 
ing a  standard  color  for  butter  this  color 
is  taken  as  the  ideal  color,  although  there 
are  many  markets  that  demand  either  a 
lighter  or  higher  color  than  this,  although 
seldom  higher.  In  order  to  have  the  same 
standard  color  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it 
is  necessary  to  supplement  the  natural 
color  with  artificial  coloring. 

The  natural  coloring  matter  in  butter- 
fat  is  due  to  two  pigments,  carotin  and 
xanthophyll  in  fat,  and  these  pigments 
come  originally  from  the  feed  the  cow 
consumes  and  is  found  along  with  the 
green  pigments  in  growing  plants.  It 
passes  from  the  stomach  through  the 
circulation  of  the  cow  and  into  the  milk 
fat  in  an  unchanged  condition.  This 
coloring  matter  has  no  fcod  value  nor 
does  it  add  any  taste  to  the  butterfat. 
Carotin  is  found  in  the  largest  quanti- 
ties and  it  is  found  in  the  chromoplasts 
in  various  plants,  especially  in  the  carrot. 
Also  fresh,  green  grass  is  very  rich  in 
carotin.  Carotin  is  not  transmitted  to 
the  milk  glands  and  body  cells  from  the 
food  by  means  of  simple  solution  in  the 
blood  serum,  but  is  carried  through  the 
body  in  combination  with  an  albumen  cf 
the  serum,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  carotin  and  xanthophyll  pigments  of 
the  body  fat  are  derived  also  from  the 
food  of  the  cow.  Xanthophyll,  the  other 
colored  pigment  of  butterfat  is  found  in 
yellow  autumn  leaves  as  well  as  in  the 
body  fat  of  the  cow.  It  is  thought  that 
it  is  probably  a  decomposition  product  of 
chlorophyll.    Owing  to  the  instability  of 


chlorophyll  it  has  never  been  obtained 
absolutely  pure. 

The  classification  of  plant  and  animal 
pigments  which  is  at  the  present  time 
generally  accepted  is  to  restrict  the 
names  carotin  and  xanthophyll  to  the 
two  great  classes  of  yellow  plant  pig- 
ments and  to  include  under  the  name 
lutein  or  lipochrome  only  those  yellow 
pigments  which  are  considered  to  be  of 
animal  origin.  Recent  work  in  animal 
chromatology  shows  that  lutein  can  be 
subdivided  into  carotin  and  xanthophyll. 
The  yellow  lipochrome  of  the  body  fats, 
corpus  luteum,  and  skin  secretion  of  the 
cow  like  the  lipochrome  of  butterfat  is 
composed  principally  of  a  pigment  whose 
physical  and  chemical  properties  are 
identical  with  the  carotin  of  green  plants. 

The  artificial  coloring  of  butter  is  speci- 
fied in  the  law  of  August  2,  1886.  The 
Pure  Food  Law  which  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1907,  recommended  that  the 
different  brands  of  butter  color  on  the 
market  be  investigated  and  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  these  arti- 
ficial colors  contained  any  harmful  ma- 
terial. 

The  brands  of  butter  color  on  the  mar- 
ket may  be  grouped  into  two  different 
classes.  First,  those  made  from  annatto 
seed  by  the  use  of  some  oil  as  a  solvent, 
and  second,  the  aniline,  or  coal  tar,  or 
mineral  colors.  The  vegetable,  or  annatto 
colors,  are  not  so  strong  as  the  aniline 
color.  Aniline  colors  will  fade  when  ex- 
posed to  sunlight.  Vegetable  colors  have 
a  peculiar  flavor  due  to  the  oil  used  in  the 
manufacture.  Vegetable  colors  are  used 
exclusively  in  Denmark  but  aniline  colors 
have  been  more  or  less  extensively  used 
in  this  country.  Annatto  colors  are 
harmless  and  they  give  the  butter  a  nat- 
ural yellow  color.  Annatto  color  is  a 
fast  color,  and  will  not  fade  even  when 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  and  when  prop- 
erly made  should  add  no  flavoring  ma- 
terial to  the  butter.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  its  use  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
its  harmlessness. 
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Pasture  Management  and  Weed  Control 


By  E.  R.  Tarn,  '20. 


IT  is  a  quite  universal  error  to  con- 
clude that  the  poorest  land  should 
be  devoted  to  pasture  and  the  best 
soil  reserved  for  the  crops  that  will,  sup- 
posedly, make  larger  returns.  This  is 
erroneous,  as  proven  in  the  "Old  Coun- 
try," especially  in  Holland,  where  ex- 
tremely high  priced  land,  ranging  in 
value  from  $800  to  $1,000  per  acre,  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  pasture  for 


on  lime-hungry  soil.  The  Kentucky  horse 
produced  on  the  limestone  soils  of  that 
state  is  an  example  of  stamina,  hardiness 
and  strength. 

Phosphorus  is  another  element  usually 
lacking  and  should  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  basic  slag,  acid  phosphate  or 
bone  meal.  The  nitrogen  supply  will 
usually  be  supplied  by  the  clovers  when 


Cheap  but  not  profitable  grazing  land. 


dairy  cattle.  Here  in  our  own  country 
pasture  lands  are  receiving  more  and 
more  attention  and  many  an  acre  of  Vir- 
ginia bluegrass  is  producing  more  beef 
or  mutton,  or  horse  flesh  than  the  aver- 
age acre  of  corn  belt  land. 

The  most  common  causes  for  poor  pas- 
tures are,  being  overstocked,  too  early 
grazing  in  the  spring,  lack  of  drainage, 
lack  of  soil  fertility,  and  a  lack  of  lime 
to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  Lime  is  the  bed 
rock  for  good  pasture.  It  not  only  sweet- 
ens the  soil  and  causes  the  grass  to 
grow  much  more  luxuriously,  but  directly 
affects  the  animals  grazed  thereon.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  pasture  lands  rich 
in  linio  i)r()duco  hardier,  stronger  and 
healthier  animals  than  those  producca 


once  the  soil  becomes  sweetened  by  lim- 
ing. 

Overstocking. 

Some  grasses  seem  benefited  by  hard 
grazing  and  much  tramping.  Bluegrass  is 
one  of  these.  It  does  better  on  well 
packed  soils.  There  are  other  grasses, 
however,  that  will  not  withstand  so  much 
grazing  and  tramping.  Timothy  is  one  of 
these.  Mixed  pastures  usually  withstand 
grazing  better  than  the  strait  pasture. 
Two  good  ones  for  this  locality  are: 

First,  Kentucky  Bluegrass  12  to  15 
pounds. 

Timothy  6  to  8  pounds. 

Red  clover  8  pounds. 

Alsiko  clov(?r  4  pounds. 

Second,  Timothy  8  pounds. 
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Red  clover  7  pounds. 

Alsike  clover  3  pounds. 

The  pastures  should  be  allowed  to  ob- 
tain a  good  start  in  the  spring  before 
turning  in  stock.  Namely,  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  upthrust  of  the  grass  con- 
tains but  little  more  than  colored  water 
and  it  takes  long  days  of  sun  to  put  any 
sweetness  or  strength  into  it,  and  sec- 
ond, having  been  besieged  all  winter  by 
cold  and  darkness,  it  now  needs  a  chance 
to  stretch  up  into  the  sunlight  and  elab- 
orate its  sap  and  strengthen  its  root 
system  for  the  season's  growth.  Allow- 


readily  over  these  same  spots.  Therefore 
it  is  best  to  rotate  the  different  types  of 
animals  on  a  pasture,  using  first  the 
horse,  cattle  and  the  sheep.  This  is  like- 
wise a  control  measure  for  weeds,  as  the 
different  classes  of  animals  have  certain 
preference  for  weeds. 

Weeds  are  a  serious  problem  in  pas- 
ture lands,  especially  when  the  growth 
of  grass  is  scant  and  the  sod  broken  by 
grazing  during  wet  weather.  Since  a 
weed  is  a  plant  growing,  where  it  is  de- 
sired that  something  else  shall  grow,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  eradicate  them. 


ing  the  pasture  to  obtain  a  start  aids  the 
grass  to  provide  shade  for  the  soil  to  re- 
tain its  moisture,  in  short  to  make  a  soil 
mulch  of  the  grass  itself. 

Manuring  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
spring  will  nearly  double  the  crop  of 
grass.  This  covering  of  manure  should 
be  fine  and  of  medium  thickness.  Nearly 
all  farmers  believe  that  manure  put  on 
pastures  makes  the  grass  coarse,  rank 
and  distasteful  to  animals.  The  reverse 
is  true;  manure  on  pastures  makes  the 
grass  more  appetizing  and  nutritious 
providing  it  is  a  mixture  of  horse  and  cat- 
tle, or  other  farm  manures.  But  when 
a  large  amount  of  horse  manure,  alone,  is 
applied  to  pastures  for  horses  we  may 
have  developed  intestinal  disease  and 
worms.  Horses  instinctively  shun  the 
grazing  near  or  over  their  own  drop- 
pings,   while    sheep    and    cattle  graze 


The  most  common  pasture  weeds  are 
the  ragweed,  ironweed,  yarrow,  hickory- 
weed,  mullen,  ox-eye  daisy,  wild  carrot, 
wild  garlic,  Canada  thistle,  white  top, 
quack  grass  and  horse  or  "bull"  nettle. 
With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  all  peren- 
nials, reproducing  from  roots  as  well  as 
from  seed  and  mere  cutting,  therefore, 
will  not  always  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
them. 

The  following  methods  of  control  have 
proven  successful  in  practice: 

1.  When  seeding  a  pasture  use  seed 
free  from  weeds. 

2.  Rotate  animals  in  the  pasture,  1st 
horse,  2nd  cattle  and  3rd  sheep.  The 
sheep  will  keep  down  the  ragweed,  white- 
top  and  many  of  the  others. 

3.  When  patches  of  weeds  first  appear 
smother  them  out  with  a  heavy  coating 
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of  manure  or  straw  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  feet  deep. 

4.  Mow  the  pasture  3  to  4  times  dur- 
ing the  season. 

5.  Keep  the  pasture  fertile  and  sweet 
(limed)  in  order  to  produce  an  abundant 
sod,  thus  crowding  out  the  weeds  and 
keeping  them  from  obtaining  a  foothold. 

6.  Scattering  salt  liberally  over  weed 
infested  patches,  especially  while  the 
plants  are  low  and  in  the  leaf  stage,  the 
stock  will  nibble  them  off  while  trying  to 
get  the  salt. 

7.  Change  the  pasture  often  enough, 
unless  it  is  permanent,  to  prevent  the 
weeds  from  getting  a  headway. 

8.  Remove  stock  from  pasture  when 
soil  is  wet,  thus  preventing  the  sod  from 
being  broken. 

9.  Enclose  sheep  on  the  infested 
patches  by  means  of  hurdles,  thus  mak- 
ing them  graze  on  the  weeds. 

Certain  weeds  will  require  special  at- 
tention. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
horse  or  "bull"  nettle.  To  destroy  this 
pest  the  roots  must  be  destroyed  either 
by  grubbing  them  out  or  by  starving 
them.  The  starving  consists  of  keeping 
down  all  green  growth  and  thus  keeping 


the  leaves  from  manufacturing  plant  food. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  hoe  or  by  spraying  with  a  salt  solu- 
tion (3  pounds  of  salt  to  1  gallon  of 
water).  Apply  as  often  as  the  plants 
send  out  new  shoots. 

The  Canada  thistle  may  be  eradicated 
by  pulling  it  up  and  squirting  several 
drops  of  crude  carbolic  acid  down  the 
hole  on  the  remainder  of  the  root.  They 
should  be  pulled  up  when  the  soil  is  wet. 
Large  patches  may  be  eradicated  by 
spraying  with  orchard  heating  oil.  This 
kills  nearly  all  vegetation.  Apply  it  pure 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist-like  spray.  Re- 
peat in  about  two  weeks.  For  whitetop, 
spray  with  copper  sulphate,  iron  sulphate 
or  with  solutions  of  common  salt. 

Where  the  pasture  is  badly  infested 
with  wild  garlic  break  up  the  infested 
land  late  in  the  fall,  plow  deep  enough  to 
turn  up  and  expose  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  bulbs.  Leave  in  this  condition  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Replow  in  the  early 
spring — not  later  than  the  10th  of  April — 
disc  and  harrow  at  least  twice  and  plant 
to  some  crop  permitting  of  early  plow- 
ing again  in  the  fall,  and  repeat  the  same 
process  the  second  spring. 


Insect  Enemies  of  the  Clovers 

By  G.  O.  Stand  ley,  '20. 


LIKE  most  of  the  field  crops,  the 
clovers  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
many  kinds  of  insects.  No  part  of 
the  plant  escapes  attack.  The  roots, 
stems,  leaves,  fiowers  and  seed  are  eaten 
by  a  great  variety  of  them.  Even  clover 
hay  is  the  special  food  of  a  certain  worm. 
The  field  of  any  one  of  the  clovers,  es- 
pecially when  in  bloom,  is  alive  with  in- 
sects, some  of  which  are  beneficial  while 
others  are  very  injurious. 

The  Clover  Root  Borer. 

(Hylastinus  Obscurus  Marsham). 

The  adult,  a  small,  dark-brown,  hard- 
bodied  beetle,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  The  larva  a  dirty  white,  foot- 
less, maggot-like  worm  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  yellow  head,  brown  jaws, 
and  is  found  within  the  main  roots  of  the 
plant.    The  pupa,  smaller  than  the  larva, 


is  also  a  dirty-white.  The  egg  is  ellip- 
tical, white,  and  minute,  yet  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 

History  and  Distribution. 

This  insect  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  known  more  than  a  century. 
In  1878  it  became  destructive  in  New 
York,  but  probably  occurred  in  the  United 
States  long  before  that  date.  It  is  now 
distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  states,  and  since  it  is 
working  rapidly  westward  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  many  years  before  it  becomes 
a  serious  pest  wherever  the  clovers  are 
grown. 

Life  History. 

There  is  certainly  but  one  generation 
annually,  though  this  appears  to  be  long 
drawn-out  and  scattering,  individual  lar- 
vae and  pupae  may  be  found  throughout 
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every  month  of  the  year.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  insects  pass  the  winter  in  the 
adult  stage  within  the  roots  where  they 
develop.  During  May  they  abandon  the 
old  roots  and  seek  out  fresh  plants  or 
fields  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  The 
female  gouges  out  a  shallow  cavity,  more 
often  in  the  crown  of  the  plant,  some- 
times at  the  sides  of  the  root,  even  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  crown  and  in 
this  places,  singly,  but  not  far  apart, 
about  half  a  dozen  pale,  whitish,  ellip- 
tical, very  minute  eggs.  These  hatch  in 
about  a  week  and  the  larvae,  for  a  time, 
feed  in  the  excavation  made  by  the 
mother,  but  soon  burrow  downward  into 
the  root  and  before  the  first  of  August 
the  majority  of  them  have  become  fully 
grown  and  passed  the  pupa  stage.  By  Oc- 
tober nearly  all  have  become  fully  devel- 
oped beetles,  but  make  no  attempt  to 
leave  the  plant  until  the  following  spring. 

Usually  the  insect  does  not  attack 
clover  the  first  year  on  account  of  the 
roots  being  too  small  to  furnish  sufficient 
accommodations.  Infested  plants  die 
sooner  or  later,  the  time  depending  upon 
the  weather  conditions. 

Methods  of  Control. 

The  only  reliable  measure  to  be  sug- 
gested is  to  plow  up  the  field  as  soon  as 
the  first  crop  is  removed.  This  plowing 
must  not  be  delayed,  for  the  larvae  will 
then  have  passed  into  the  pupae  stage, 
and  plowing  will  not  injure  them  to  any 
extent. 

Clover  Leaf  Weevil. 

The  adult  is  a  stout,  oval,  hard-bodied 
beetle,  about  one-third  inch  long,  with  a 
long,  thick  snoiit;  brownish  color,  with 
several  narrow  gray  lines  above  and 
broad  gray  stripes  on  each  side;  twenty 
rows  of  small  deep  punctures  on  the  wing 
covers.  The  larvae  are  footless,  at  first 
yellowish-green  but  become  deeper  green 
as  they  grow  older,  head  brown;  feed  at 
night  upon  the  leaves,  eating  out  irreg- 
ular patches  from  the  edges  of  the 
leaves;  hardly  noticeable  in  the  day, 
when  they  lie  protected  around  the  base 
of  the  plant  lying  curled  up,  head  to  tail. 

History  and  Distribution. 

This  insect,  a  native  of  Europe,  first 
made  its  appearance   in  Western  New 


York  in  1881.  Since  then  it  has  spread 
eastward  and  southward  until  it  is  now 
distributed  in  many  of  the  states  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Life  History. 

The  larvae,  which  hatch  from  eggs  that 
are  laid  in  the  early  winter  on  the  stems 
near  the  base  of  the  plants,  feed  on  the 
leaves  and  become  partially  grown  before 
winter,  when  they  hibernate  in  rubbish  or 
just  beneath  the  soil.  They  come  out  in 
the  spring  and  continue  to  feed  on  the 
leaves  until  about  June.  When  full 
grown  they  go  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  make  an  earthen  cell  in 
which  they  pupate.  They  remain  in  the 
pupal  stage  about  three  weeks.  In  July 
the  beetles  emerge,  and  for  several 
weeks  feed  on  the  leaves,  doing  equally 
as  much  damage  as  the  larvae.  By  early 
fall  the  females  are  ready  to  lay  their 
eggs. 

Control 

Infestations  of  this  insect  have  almost 
always  been  suppressed  by  a  fungus  dis- 
ease and  thus  repeated  injury  has  been 
so  rare  that  no  means  of  artificial  control 
has  been  necessary.  When  affected  by 
this  disease  the  larvae  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  plant,  curl  tightly  around  the  top 
of  a  leaf  and  soon  die. 

Lesser  Clover  Leaf  Weevil. 

The  adult  is  green,  snout  black,  pol- 
ished and  cylindrical,  head  brown,  legs 
brown.  Egg  ovoid,  pale  greenish  at  first 
but  dark  as  incubation  advances.  Length 
about  six  m.  m.,  in  width  about  .35  m.  m. 
and  larva  newly  hatched  1.25  m.  m.  Color 
white  with  pinkish  tinge,  best  seen  on 
ventral  surface.  In  a  short  time  the 
pinkish  tinge  disappears  and  head 
turns  black.  The  full  grown  larva 
is  a  greenish  straw  color,  head  light 
brown.  The  pupa  distinctly  resembles 
the  adult.  The  abdomen  is  almost  color- 
less with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  The 
head,  thorax,  and  appendages  increasing 
in  density  of  black  from  time  of  pupa- 
tion until  emergence. 

History  and  Distribution. 

This  insect  is  common  in  Europe,  be- 
ing found  from  Scandinavia  southward 
into  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.    Just  when 
(Continued  on  page  484) 
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Haymaking 

By  S.  B.  Pershing,  '21. 


WHAT  thoughts  are  brought  to  our 
minds  by  the  mention  of  hay- 
making time?  To  some  it  will 
bring  thoughts  of  overwork,  drudgery  and 
worry,  while  to  others  it  will  bring  the 
memory  of  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  work  on  a  well  managed,  yet  diffi- 
cult task. 

The  failure  to  enjoy  this  very  essential 
season  of  farm  work  is  often  due  to  in- 
adequate machinery  and  poor  supervision 
of  the  work.  The  machinery  should  all 
be  in  perfect  working  order  and  system 
should  be  used  in  the  work,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  accomplished  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Loss  of  time  causes  a 
loss  of  quantity  and  quality  of  hay;  it 
will  make  the  labor  problem  more  severe ; 
and  may  extend  the  haymaking  season 
into  unfavorable  weather,  which  will 
cause  still  greater  loss  of  time  and  also 
over-ripe  hay.  This  brings  up  the  prob- 
lem of  when  to  cut  hay  for  the  best  feed- 
ing value, 

"Choice"  market  timothy  must  be  cut 
during  the  first  bloom  but  for  feed  on  the 
farm,  it  is  generally  cut  after  the  first 
bloom  but  before  the  seeds  have  passed 
the  dough  stage. 

The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  should  be  cut 
when  the  little  sprouts  which  grow  to 
produce  the  next  crop,  are  about  one- 
quarter  to  three  quarters  inch  long.  If 
they  become  long  enough  so  that  the 
sickle  cuts  the  tops  off,  the  second  crop 
will  be  delayed  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
sprouts  will  be  found  growing  from  the 
crown  about  the  time  the  plant  is  in  the 
advanced  bud  stage.  The  last  cutting  of 
the  season  should  be  made  not  later  than 
the  first  of  September,  for  alfalfa  requires 
considerable  growth  for  winter  protec- 
tion. 

Red  clover  should  be  cut  when  in  full 
bloom  or  a  trifle  past.  It  decreases  in 
nutritive  value  after  the  heads  begin  to 
turn  brown. 

There  are  three  sizes  of  mowers  in 
common  use.  The  five  foot  cut  Is  suit- 
able for  use  on  very  rough  land  but  as 
its  capacity  is  only  about  nine  acres  per 
day,  the  seven  or  eight  foot  sizes  are  far 


more  desirable  for  use  on  most  farms. 
The  seven  foot  size  has  a  capacity  of 
about  thirteen  acres,  and  the  eight  foot 
a  capacity  of  fifteen  acres  per  day. 

Opinion  regarding  mowing  practice 
differs.  Some  mow  only  in  the  afternoon 
and  others  at  any  time.  No  loss  of  qual- 
ity will  result  from  mowing  while  dew 
is  on  providing  the  surface  soil  is  dry 
and  the  yield  is  not  extra  heavy.  With 
this  practice  the  tedder  should  follow  as 
soon  as  the  top  has  dried  orf. 

The  greatest  problem  of  haymaking 
lies  in  being  able  to  retain  the  quality  of 
the  hay  through  curing.  "Sun  kills  the 
hay  but  wind  lets  it  breathe  itself  to 
death."  While  the  plant  is  living  there 
is  a  continual  movement  of  water  up- 
ward through  the  stem  to  the  leaves 
where  it  passes  off  by  evaporation.  This 
will  continue  after  cutting  if  the  leaves 
are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  until  they  are 
crisp,  and  the  plant  will  dry  out  without 
loss  of  nutriments.  If  the  leaves  become 
brittle  before  the  moisture  is  out  of  the 
stem,  curing  will  be  much  slower,  for  it 
must  take  place  by  direct  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  stem,  causing  a 
loss  of  color  and  quality. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  equipment 
on  the  market  for  use  in  curing  hay.  It 
is  not  practical  to  invest  heavily  in 
equipment  which  will  be  used  only  a  few 
days  per  year,  as  on  a  small  farm  but  if 
the  acreage  is  large,  it  is  desirable  to 
use  machinery  as  much  as  possible  to 
do  away  with  hand  labor.  The  increased 
quality  of  hay  produced  by  complete 
equipment  may  soon  pay  for  the  invest- 
ment. The  kind  of  crop  grown  will  in- 
fluence the  methods  and  equipment  to  be 
used.  Legumes  are  hard  to  cure,  due  to 
their  high  moisture  content  and  the  prob- 
lem of  leaf  loss.  The  first  and  last  cut- 
tings of  alfalfa  are  often  made  in  the 
damp  weather  of  spring  and  fall.  The 
leaf  loss  of  grass  hay  Is  not  great  and 
the  cutting  is  generally  in  the  hot,  dry 
l)art  of  the  summer,  therefore  the  prob- 
lem of  producing  high  quality  hay  is  not 
so  groat  in  this  case. 
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The  tedder  is  used  to  stir  the  hay  in 
the  swath  so  that  the  air  may  circulate 
through  it  allowing  it  to  cure  evenly.  It 
is  very  valuable  for  use  on  legumes  and 
heavy  yields  where  the  top  leaves  would 
be  parched  by  the  sun  before  the  lower 
part  was  properly  cured. 

It  is  seldom  desirable  to  cure  the  hay 
completely  in  the  swath,  but  it  is  raked 
into  the  windrow  after  it  has  wilted  and 
before  the  leaves  become  brittle.  Here 
curing  proceeds  without  the  parching  ef- 


the  hay  is  probably  the  most  desirable 
method. 

The  hay  may  be  taken  up  by  hand 
loading,  by  the  hay  loader,  by  the  push- 
rake  and  stacker  or  it  may  be  baled  from 
the  windrow  in  the  field. 

The  first  two  methods  are  common 
where  the  hay  is  stored  loose  in  the 
barn.  Hand  loading  should  be  practiced 
only  where  the  acreage  is  small  or  the 
ground  is  very  rough.  The  hayloader  as 
it  is  built  today,  saves  time  and  labor 


feet  of  the  direct  sun.  The  side  delivery 
rake  has  several  advantages  over  the 
common  sulky.  The  greatest  advantage 
is  that  it  does  not  mat  the  hay  together 
so  closely  but  leaves  it  rolled  loosely  to- 
gether so  that  air  curing  is  aided. 

A  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  hay  is 
exposed  to  the  sun  if  it  is  placed  in  cocks. 
If  the  cocks  are  properly  built  they  will 
turn  a  small  amount  of  rain  very  well, 
but  if  much  rain  is  expected,  they  should 
be  capped.  They  should  be  built  up,  a 
fork  full  at  a  time  into  a  symmetrical 
cock,  peaked  at  the  top  and  the  sides 
should  be  raked  down  to  aid  in  shedding 
water.  Various  means  of  fastening  the 
hay  caps  are  employed.  A  wire  needle 
attached  to  each  corner  and  pushed  into 


and  is  very  desirable  for  use  on  level 
land.  By  the  use  of  the  loader  a  crew 
can  put  up  about  thirty  per  cent  more 
hay  than  by  using  hand  forks.  The  hay 
fork  is  indispensable  for  unloading  and 
storing  in  the  barn. 

If  the  hay  is  to  be  stacked  in  the  field 
the  pushrake  and  the  stacker  can  be  used 
in  combination  to  reduce  hard  labor  to  a 
minimum.  The  pushrake  takes  the  hay 
from  the  windrow  to  the  stack  and  the 
stacker  drops  it  on  the  stack  so  that  the 
only  hand  labor  necessary  is  that  of  plac- 
ing the  hay. 

The  practice  of  baling  directly  from 
the  windrow  has  been  followed  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  The  hay  must 
(Continued  on  page  482) 
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Professor  O.  E.  Reed  Leaves  Purdue 

By  L.  H.  Fairchild. 


It  is  with  some  surprise  and  a  great 
deal  of  regret  that  the  people  connected 
with  the  dairy  interests  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  receive  the  announcement  that 
Prof.  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry, is  to  leave  Purdue  University. 
He  has  been  at  Purdue  only  a  short  time, 
having  come  here  in  August,  1918,  but  in 


Prof.  O.  E.  Reed 


that  time  has  made  himself  well  known 
to  the  people  in  this  state,  not  only  to 
those  in  the  dairy  business  but  to  those 
in  other  lines  of  agriculture  as  well.  He 
leaves  Purdue  to  become  manager  of  the 
Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  which  organ- 
ization has  farms  at  Martinsville,  Ind., 
Preston,  Kans.,  and  Axial,  Colo. 

Professor  Reed  began  his  career  in  the 
dairy  world  by  milking  his  way  through 
high  school  in  Moberlv,  Mo.,  from  which 
place  he  went  to  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. While  at  the  latter  school  he  was 
closely  connected  with  the  dairy  herd 
and  after  finishing  his  course  in  Dairy 
Husbandry  there  in  1908,  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Assistant  in  Milk  Production  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  dafry  herd,  which 
at  that  time  was  probably  the  best  uni- 
versity dairy  herd  in  the  (-onntry.  In 
1909  Professor  Uccd  (;ain(!  to  i'lii-duc  as 


Instructor  in  Milk  Production,  but  re- 
mained here  only  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  went  to  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dairy  Husbandry.  What  he  did 
for  the  dairy  department  in  that  school 
as  well  as  for  the  dairy  industry  through- 
out that  state  placed  him  among  the  big 
men  in  the  dairy  world.  An  especial 
part  of  his  work  in  Kansas  that  seems  to 
fit  him  particularly  well  for  his  new  posi- 
tion was  his  development  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed  in  the  college  herd  and  the  interest 
he  created  throughout  the  state  in  that 
breed  because  of  the  remarkable  records 
made  by  the  Ayrshires  in  the  college 
herd. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  ten  years.  Professor  Reed  re- 
turned to  Purdue  as  Chief  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry. As  a  result  of  his  efforts  in  the 
short  time  he  has  been  here  the  depart- 
ment has  made  some  very  large  strides 
and  a  number  of  improvements  and  addl 
tions  have  been  made  during  that  time. 
He  made  such  arrangements  that  the 
dairy  department  now  has  a  farm  of  its 
own  on  which  to  conduct  experimental 
work,  pasture  young  stock,  and  raise  feed 
for  the  university  herd.  A  number  of 
animals  of  the  Guernsey  breed  have  been 
added  to  the  herd,  which  breed  has  never 
been  represented  in  the  herd  before.  A 
large  addition  to  the  dairy  barn  was  made 
this  year,  as  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  herd  made  more  barn  room  neces- 
sary. Growing  out  of  his  interest  in  the 
students  of  the  dairy  department,  stu- 
dent judging  teams  represented  Purdue 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  this  year  for 
the  first  time  and  made  a  splendid  show- 
ing. 

The  Gossard  Breeding  Estates  are  well 
known  for  their  operations  in  the  breed- 
ing of  Ayrshires,  Berkshires,  and  Perch- 
(!rons.  The  Ayrshire  herd  of  these  es- 
tates is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  would  bo  hard  to  find  a  man  who  would 
b(^  better  fitted  to  take  charge  of  this 
work  than  Professor  Reed,  and  these 
people  are  to  be  complimented  on  secur- 
ing such  a  man. 
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Professor  Reed  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  his  profession,  but  his 
greatest  asset  is  that  he  has  a  world  of 
enthusiasm  and  it  is  a  regrettable  situa- 
tion that  such  a  rhan  cannot  be  retained 


to  continue  the  good  work  he  has  done  as 
Chief  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Purdue,  it 
is  with  wishes  for  the  very  best  of  for- 
tune that  we  see  him  start  in  his  new 
work. 


Pasteurization  of  Milk  and  Cream 

By  H.  H.  Croy,  '21. 


IT  is  of  great  importance  that  all  milk 
and  cream  should  be  pasteurized, 
thus  insuring  safety  for  human  con- 
sumption as  well  as  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  products  made  therefrom. 
Pasteurization  is  the  process  of  heat- 
ing milk  or  cream  in  order  to  kill  bac- 
teria, drive  out  bad  odors  and  give  the 
milk  or  cream  a  better  flavor.  The  ef- 
fect of  pasteurization  is  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  bacteria  in  milk  and 
cream,  and  secure  a  more  uniform  pro- 
duct with  better  keeping  quality  as  well 
as  a  product  which  is  safe  for  human 
consumption. 

Milk. 

Milk  is  generally  collected  by  wagon  or 
truck  on  routes  laid  out  by  the  creamery. 
By  this  method  one  has  little  control  over 
the  source  of  supply  and  is  not  assured 
of  a  clean  product.  The  handling  of 
the  milk  by  so  many  persons  greatly  in- 
creases the  chances  for  infection. 

The  methods  of  gathering  the  milk 
make  it  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
it  be  pasteurized.  The  greater  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  the  more  important  it  is 
that  the  milk  should  be  pasteurized. 

Milk  is  usually  pasteurized  by  the  con- 
tinuous method  as  it  permits  the  hand- 
ling of  a  large  volume  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  By  this  method  the 
milk  is  heated  to  between  150  to  180  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  It  is  then  passed  out 
of  the  pasteurizer  over  a  cooler,  stan- 
dardized, and  bottled. 

•  Cream   For  Buttermaking. 

Cream  for  a  large  creamery  is  gener- 
ally secured  by  stations,  located  in  trad- 
ing centers  and  the  cream  is  gathered 
and  later  shipped  to  the  creamery. 

Cream  for  butter  making  should  be  pas- 
teurized, in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  and 
better  quality  product.  Pasteurization 
destroys  odors  and  bacteria,  making  it 


possible  for  the  acidity  to  be  regulated 
by  the  butter  maker  through  the  addi- 
tion of  Lactic  Acid  Bacteria,  thus  secur- 
ing a  better  flavor.  Also  by  the  use  of 
these  "bacteria"  a  product  of  better 
keeping  quality  is  secured. 

Cream  is  generally  pasteurized  by  the 
'"vat"  or  "batch"  method.  The  cream 
is  placed  in  vats,  stirred,  heated  by  a 
coil  to  about  150  degrees  for  about  30 
minutes,  cooled  to  50  degrees  and  then 
churned. 

Ice  Cream. 

The  ingredients  in  ice  cream  consist 
of  about  85  per  cent  milk  and  cream  and 
the  balance  of  sugar  or  syrup,  flavoring 
extract  and  gelatin.  There  are  chances 
of  infection  in  both  sugar,  flavoring  ex- 
tract and  gelatin,  and  since  pasteuriza- 
tion always  improves  milk  and  cream  it 
would  also  improve  the  entire  "mix"  for 
ice  cream. 

It  is  advisable  to  pasteurize  the  mix  in 
order  to  kill  any  bacteria  present,  and  to 
secure  a  more  uniform  and  better  pro- 
duct. Many  factories  use  some  type  of 
homogenizing  machine  which  secures  a 
product  of  uniform  swell  by  breaking  up 
the  fat  globules  in  the  milk. 


Five  Holstein  breeders  in  Adams 
county  are  ready  to  form  a  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association,  is  the  report  of 
County  Agent  Fred  W.  Gray.  Some  of 
these  men  already  have  their  cows  on 
test  and  the  remainder  will  start  testing 
soon. 


The  Farmers'  Association  of  Knox 
county  voiced  its  support  of  the  flve-acre 
com  contest  in  a  recent  meeting  and 
plans  are  being  made  for  the  various  di- 
rectors to  take  the  plans  up  in  their  lo- 
cal associations  and  secure  a  large  mem- 
bership for  the  coming  year. 
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Preparation  of  the  Seed-Bed  for  Corn 

By  W.  I.  Poe,  '21. 


As  it  is  drawing  near  the  season  of  the 
year  for  planting,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  a  few  of  the  things  that  will  help 
make  corn  planting  easier  and  produce  a 
better  crop. 

Where  it  is  possible  the  most  of  our 
tough,  heavy  sod  should  be  broken  in 
the  fall.  This  removes  the  heavy  pull 
from  the  teams  in  the  spring  when  weak 
and  helps  control  many  of  the  insects, 
and  puts  the  soil  in  better  physical  con- 
dition. 

If  the  ground  has  been  broken  in  the 
fall,  the  first  work  to  be  done  in  the 
spring  is  to  drag  it  as  level  as  possible, 
and  let  lay  until  ready  to  prepare  the 
seed-bed. 

The  ground  broken  in  the  spring 
should  be  kept  dragged  down  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  moisture  and  to  aid  in  mel- 
lowing the  soil.  If  the  sun  is  hot  and 
dry  it  should  be  dragged  down  before 
dinner,  if  not  early  of  a  morning  is  a 
good  time. 

The  next  step  in  preparing  the  seed-bed 
is  to  loosen  up  the  soil,  making  it  mellow 
but  firm.  The  best  and  quickest  way  to 
do  this  is  to  set  the  tandem  disc  well 
down  and  follow  with  the  spike  tooth 
harrow  and  a  light  drag. 

The  farmers  with  tractors  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  this  in  two  operations  by 
either  hitching  the  harrow  and  drag  to- 
gether or  the  disc  and  harrow.  The  for- 
mer is  the  better  arrangement.  The  way 
to  solve  our  labor  problem  on  the  large 
or  small  farm  is  to  hitch  several  horses 
together  and  let  one  man  handle  them. 
Some  of  the  places  for  such  "doubling 
up"  are  noted  below.  In  case  a  tractor 
is  not  in  use,  hitch  five  or  six  horses  to 
the  harrow  and  drag  combined  and  you 
can  easily  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
planter. 

Many  farmers  use  four  horses  on  their 
tandem,  and  I  have  seen  four  big  horses 
hitched  to  a  single  disc.  The  first  is  a 
waste  of  horse  fiesh,  as  the  tandem  pulls 
very  heavy  and  only  a  few  drivers  are 
able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  planter.  The 
latter  is  a  loss  of  time  and  money  In  two 
ways.    Fir.st,  to  cover  the  same  amount 


of  ground  you  need  two  drivers  and  eight 
horses.  Second,  your  ground  is  not  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  cut  once  with 
a  tandem.  By  putting  on  five,  or  better, 
six,  good  horses  as  shown  in  the  picture 
you  reduce  the  expense  of  one  man  and 
disc  and  you  have  no  trouble  in  cutting 
twelve  to  fourteen  acres  a  day.  Unless 
the  ground  is  in  very  bad  condition  the 
three,  tandem  disc,  harrow  and  drag,  will 
prepare  the  seed-bed  for  planting.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  a  culti-packer  and  the 
time,  it  will  pay  to  use  it  after  the  disc. 
Of  course  spots  in  the  field  may  have  to 
be  turned  back  on  with  one  or  more  of 
the  implements  to  get  it  in  shape. 

In  some  parts  of  Indiana  the  harrow 
and  drag  will  have  to  be  reversed  as  the 
ground  packs  after  the  drag.  Through 
the  central  part  the  former  way  works 
very  good  and  leaves  the  ground  in  fine 
shape  for  planting  as  the  marker  is 
easily  seen. 

There  are  different  ways  of  putting 
the  corn  into  the  ground;  some  prefer 
furrow  openers,  while  others  use  the  cut- 
ters. Either  way  is  good.  Both  have 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
first  way  makes  it  harder  to  plow  little 
corn  but  gives  a  better  chance  to  cover 
the  weeds. 

Corn  should  not  be  planted  too  deep  in 
the  cold  ground.  One  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  is  good  except  in  light,  chaffy 
ground,  where  it  should  be  deeper.  Three 
feet  four  inches  is  the  best  width  for  the 
rows  as  few  cultivators  will  cut  the  cen- 
ters out  if  wider.  Drilled  corn  should  be 
15  inches  to  17  inches  apart,  and  checked 
corn  three  grains  to  a  hill  or  an  average 
of  two  and  a  half  for  the  field. 

After  planting,  the  corn  should  be 
rolled  or  culti-packed  and  harrowed  be- 
fore coming  up.  This  can  also  be  done 
l)y  one  man  by  tying  the  harrow  on  be- 
liind  and  putting  on  four  horses. 

If  you  have  never  tried  rolling  and 
li.'ii  rowing  try  it  once  and  leave  two  rows 
once  in  a  while  to  see  if  it  pays.  By 
working  the  corn  before  coming  up.  you 
get  thi\  upper  liaiul  of  the  weeds. 
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Problems  of  the  Farm  and  School 

By  J.  R.  Stubbs,  '20. 


UST  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  agi- 
tation as  to  the  wages  of  all  classes 
of  school  teachers. 


The  statistics  show  that  the  average 
daily  wage  for  high  school  teachers  in 
Indiana  is  $4.35;  the  average  for  ele- 
mentary teachers,  $3.31;  and  for  rural 
district  teachers,  $2.93.  As  there  are  five 
school*  days  in  each  week  the  weekly  sal- 
ary of  the  teachers,  respectively,  would 
be,  $21.75,  $16.55  and  $14.65.  As  the 
school  weeks  range  from  24  to  36  weeks 
of  the  52,  you  can  easily  figure  what  the 
total  salary  of  the  teacher  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  teaching  he  is 
doing. 

A  little  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
preparation  that  must  be  made  for  filling 
the  position  in  the  district  or  high  school. 
This  preparation  should  include  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  and  an  additional 
professional  training  in  some  normal 
school,  college  or  university.  We  see 
that  it  costs  not  a  small  amount  of  work 
and  capital  to  prepare  a  young  man  or 
woman  for  the  teaching  profession. 

More  boys  and  young  men  today  are 
doubting  the  value  of  education  than 
ever  before.  Boys  who  stop  school  while 
still  in  the  grades  are  now  engaged  labor- 
ers in  industries  which  pay  $6.00  to  $8.00 
and  even  $10.00  for  eight  hours  of  work. 
The  young  men  who  stayed  in  school  and 
are  now  advanced  in  high  school  or  col- 
lege and  are  spending  their  hard  earned 
money  or  that  of  their  parents,  are  be- 
coming discouraged  and  indifferent  in 
their  school  work.  There  have  been 
more  failures  and  low  grades  as  a  result 
of  the  first  semester  of  college  work  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
higher  education.  The  cream  of  the 
faculty  staffs  is  gradually  being  lost  to 
the  cause  of  education  because  of  the 
greater  financial  rewards  in  commercial 
work.  All  such  conditions  blend  into  a 
very  strong  reason  on  the  part  of  many 
young  men  to  discontinue  their  schooling 
and  take  up  a  trade. 

The  tendency  has  always  been  to  use 
the  rural  school  more  or  less  as  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers.    That  this  con- 


dition is  not  purely  local  is  shown  by  a 
quotation  from  W.  C.  Bagley,  editor  of 
Home  and  School  Education.  He  says: 
"Where  we  now  place  our  transient,  im- 
mature and  untrained  teachers  in  the 
isolated  rural  schools,  we  must  come  to 
reserve  these  schools  for  the  best  teach- 
ers who  have  already  served  apprentice- 
ship under  close  supervision,  who  have 
made  an  extended  preparation  for  the 
complex  educational  and  social  respon- 
sibilities which  rural  school  service  al- 
ways involves,  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  stand  alone,  and  who  have 
shown  clearly  that  they  have  initiative 
to  undertake  difficult  tasks." 

New  methods  are  continually  being 
learned  and  school  teachers  cannot  keep 
in  touch  with  new  ideas  except  through 
an  occasional  attendance  at  some  train- 
ing school.  Many  other  problems  arise 
to  the  needs  of  education.  In  the  first 
place,  the  salary  of  a  rural  teacher  must 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  city  teacher.  While 
the  rural  schools  have  been  much  ham- 
pered the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the 
lack  of  teachers,  and  good  teachers,  the 
same  as  city  schools,  yet  the  agitation 
for  better  pay  has  been  almost  wholly 
from  city  business  men's  organizations 
and  city  club  women.  The  farmer  seems 
to  have  trusted  his  representatives,  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  to  cope  with 
the  situation  in  any  way  which  they  saw 
fit.  The  farmer  is  naturally  slow  about 
taking  hold  of  educational  matters  and  is 
unusually  slow  on  this  question  of  better 
pay  for  the  experienced  rural  teachers, 
and  it  must  be  such  as  will  compete  with 
the  salaries  offered  to  the  city  teachers. 

Farmers  are  facing  this  big  problem  of 
retaining  experienced  teachers  in  their 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  having 
teachers  who  are  abreast  of  the  times 
in  matters  of  school  work.  In  the  solv- 
ing of  the  problem  then,  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  pay,  board  and  janitor  work.  The 
pay  problem  is  being  solved,  but,  as 
stated  before,  the  farmer  is  letting  the 
city  man  take  the  lead  and  the  result  is 
apt  to  be  that  the  rural  school  will  be  left 
(Continued  on  "page  486) 
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SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  the  college  year  draws  to  a  close 
and  the  agricultural  rush  season  ap- 
proaches, both  the  student  and  the  farmer 
face  a  big  problem.  To  the  former  the 
question  of  summer  employment  becomes 
more  and  more  important.  What  should 
he  do?  There  are  the  usual  offers  of 
lucrative  returns  for  selling  sets  of  use- 
less books  to  people  who  don't  want 
them,  for  driving  Chautauqua  tent  stakes 
and  kindred  occupations  to  tempt  the  un- 
dergraduate. A  vacation  of  pleasure  and 
frivolity  appeals  to  some.  But  what  is 
the  purpose  of  summer  employment?  Is 
money  or  pleasure  the  goal?  Rather 
should  the  purpose  be  to  supplement  col- 
lege class  room  with  practical  experi- 
ence, thus  preparing  for  the  abrupt 
plunge  into  the  world  after  graduation. 
Three  months'  service  under  an  expert 
in  the  line  to  be  followed  as  a  life  work 
would  prove  invaluable.  The  future 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  thoughts  of 
the  present.  Many  such  opportunities 
are  at  hand  and  should  not  be  turned 
lightly  aside. 

From  the  farmer's  standpoint  the  ques- 
tion has  a  different  aspect.  His  problem 
is  to  gain  sufficient  help  to  properly 
car  ry  on  his  business.  Never  was  farm 
labor  so  scarce.  The  farmer  might  well 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  en- 
gage college  men  who  are  free  for  ihc. 


summer.  These  students  realize  the  im- 
portance of  practical  experience  and  will 
prove  ready  and  eager  employees.  At  the 
same  time  a  breath  of  freshness  and  light 
from  the  university  and  experiment  sta- 
tion would  prove  valuable  for  the  actual 
farmer.  The  practical  agriculturist 
might  well  look  to  the  college  student 
for  his  extra  summer  labor  supply,  for 
these  two  classes  can  be  mutually  help- 
ful, and  production  increased  as  a  result. 

FARM   LABOR  EFFICIENCY. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  have  never 
faced  a  greater  shortage  of  available 
farm  help  than  at  the  present.  As  a  re- 
sult, wages  are  soaring  and  every  farmer 
is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  getting 
as  much  work  done  with  as  little  help  as 
possible.  This  highly  desirable  result 
is  obtained  only  by  more  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  farm  labor. 

The  easiest  way  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  labor  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  horses  driven  by  each  man. 
The  old  method  of  plowing  with  one  or 
two  horses  did  not  conserve  human  labor 
properly.  The  present  tendency  is  to  use 
bigger  machinery  and  more  horses  per 
man.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  wide- 
spr(!ad  interest  in  multiple  hitches  which 
ar(!  devices  for  hitching  several  horses 
(six,  eight  and  even  ten)  to  one  imple- 
iiicnt. 
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Another  means  of  increasing  efficiency 
is  to  keep  the  machinery  in  first-class 
repair.  This  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
time  spent  in  repairing  preventable 
breaks.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
on  many  farms  for  a  man  to  waste  much 
valuable  time  repairing  a  breakdown 
that  could  have  been  easily  prevented 
by  the  proverbial  "stitch  in  time." 

Efficiency  will  also  result  from  the  con- 
sistent use  of  a  definite  and  comprehen- 
sive but  flexible  plan  of  work.  Too  few 
men  have  such  a  plan  and  consequently 
their  work  is  not  properly  coordinated, 
resulting  in  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
energy.  The  work  should  be  planned  in 
detail  for  some  time  ahead;  a  definite 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  within  a  speci- 
fied time  should  be  set  up  as  a  goal  to 
work  toward;  and  a  list  of  rainy  day 
chores  should  be  kept  so  that  inclement 
weather  will  not  result  in  idleness  or 
even  delay. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  whereby 
(■ne  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
labor  and  avoid  "getting  behind"  with 
the  work  during  the  spring  rush. 


MILK  PAILS 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  during 
the  milking  by  hand,  of  an  apparently 
clean  cow,  approximately  14,000  bacteria 
fall  into  a  milk  pail  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter? Experiments  here  at  Purdue 
have  shown  this  very  thing  to  be  true.  In 
the  light  of  this  information,  it  behooves 
the  farmer  to  consider  what  sort  of  a  pail 
he  will  use  for  milking,  if  he  wishes  to 
produce  a  pure  wholesome  product  for  the 
market. 

Three  things  must  enter  into  this  con- 
sideration of  a  milking  pail — sanitation, 
stability  and  simplicity.  There  are  almost 
as  many  different  pails  on  the  market 
as  bacteria  that  get  into  the  milk,  and 
each  of  these  are  widely  advertised  with 
their  respective  advantages.  Of  these 
try  to  pick  one  that  is  practically  free 
from  joints,  as  they  are  always  liable  to 
become  a  source  of  leakage.  Also  avoid 
the  flared  top,  open  pails  as  they  collect 
dirt  too  easily.  And  last  but  not  least, 
have  a  pail  that  can  be  easily  and  thor- 
oughly cleaned  after  each  using. 


THE  LAST 

With  this  issue  of  the  Agriculturist,  the 
1919-1920  staff  has  printed  its  last  num- 
ber. There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  satis- 
faction of  a  work  well  done,  among  those 
who  were  directly  responsible  for  this 
volume  and  at  the  same  time  of  gratitude 
— gratitude  to  those  who  from  time  to 
time  so  freely  contributed  to  our  pages, 
and  to  those  who  have  given  us  support 
in  various  ways. 

We  wish  for  the  incoming  staff  the  con- 
tinued support  and  co-operation  of  the 
student  body  and  of  the  public.  Let  them 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  efforts,  by  the 
success  of  the  next  year's  publication. 


FEED  CORN  OR  SEED  CORN? 

Just  a  word  about  the  seed  corn  situa- 
tion this  spring.  Too  many  assume  that 
crib  corn  this  spring  will  be  all  right  for 
planting.  It  is  probably  true  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  corn  will  germi- 
nate well  this  spring  but  nevertheless 
there  are  conditions  which  might  have 
affected  the  germinating  quality  of  the 
corn  last  year.  Storing  in  bins  before 
quite  dry  so  as  to  bring  about  a  heated 
condition  or  prevent  drying  out  before 
the  winter  freezes,  frost  in  the  fields  last 
fall  before  the  corn  was  thoroughly  dry, 
rain  running  through  the  roof  and  wet- 
ting the  corn,  these  and  many  other  fac- 
tors may  have  entered  in  to  affect  the 
germination  of  your  corn. 

Many  are  testing  every  ear  again  this 
year.  All  should  run  at  least  a  prelimi- 
nary test.  When  the  weather  gets  warm 
enough  the  rag  doll  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Take  three  or  four  kernels  each 
from  50  to  75  ears,  put  them  in  a  nice 
warm  piece  of  soil  in  the  garden  and  test 
in  this  manner.  The  experiences  of  the 
past  have  taugh  us  a  lesson  that  seed- 
corn  is  an  uncertain  proposition  in  In- 
diana and  it  is  now  agreed  that  a  great 
many  poor  stands  of  the  past,  which  have 
been  blamed  on  bad  weather,  had  really 
been  due  to  poor  seed.  Eliminate  the 
guess  and  gamble  by  running  a  prelim- 
inary test. 


A  fair  test  makes  fair  yields.  Be  sure 
that  the  seed  is  well  tested  before  plant- 
ing. 
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Alumni  and  Local 


1920  GALA  WEEK 

Not  all  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
are  Purdue  Alumni,  but  we  feel  sure  that 
although  they  are  not,  they  will  be  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  big  Gala  Week 
which  is  to  be  held  here  June  5  to  9  in- 
clusive. Last  year  showed  what  could 
be  done,  to  bring  the  Alumni  and  under- 
graduates together  and  this  year  it  is 
hoped  that  Gala  Week  will  mean  even 
much  more. 

The  Alumni  Association  and  the  Stu- 
dent Gala  Week  committee  have  been 
working  for  weeks  on  what  they  hope  to 
be  the  greatest  reunion  ever  held  at  Pur- 
due. A  tentative  program  has  been 
worked  out  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  printing  it  in  hopes  that  some  "long 
lost  Purduan"  may  read  and  by  reading 
be  prompted  to  come  back  for  this  big 
play  week  at  Old  Purdue. 

TENTATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR  GALA 
WEEK  1920 
Saturday,  June  5th 

8:00  p.  m.  Smoker  for  seniors  and 
alumni.  At  this  time  members  of  the 
1920  class  will  be  guests  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  A  short  program  of  talks  by 
prominent  alumni  and  seniors  will  be 
given.  Music  to  be  furnished  by  the  Pur- 
due Glee  club  and  Student  Orchestra. 

At  the  same  hour  a  separate  meeting 
will  be  held  for  women  in  West  LaFay- 
ette. 

Sunday,  June  6th 

Automobile  trips  and  visiting. 
3:00  p.  m.    Baccalaureate  Address  in 
Fowler  Hall. 

Monday,  June  7th 

Morning.    Class  reunions. 

2:45  p.  m.  Baseball  game,  Indiana 
vs.  Purdue,  Stuart  Field. 

After  the  game  an  informal  reception 
will  be  held  in  the  Armory.  Music;  the 
Military  Department  will  offer  an  exhibit 
of  its  work  and  equipment  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  guests. 

5.30  p.  m.  First  annual  Alumni-Senior 
Banquet  in  Memorial  Gymnasium.  The 
dinner  will  be  followed  by  a  short  pro- 
gram of  snappy  talks  by  representative 
alumni.  In  so  far  as  possible  each  local 
asHOciation  will  liavo  a  speaker  present. 


7:30  p.  m.  Concert  on  campus  by  Pur- 
due Military  Band. 

8:00  p.  m.  Entertainment  in  Fowler 
Hall.  Detailed  plans  will  be  announced 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

After  the  entertainment,  fraternities 
and  sororities  will  hold  open  house  in 
honor  of  visiting  alumni.  All  Greek  let- 
ter restrictions  will  be  dropped,  and  visi- 
tors will  be  urged  to  call  at  the  club 
houses  scattered  throughout  West  La- 
Fayette. 

Tuesday,  June  8th 

10:00  a.  m.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Campus  luncheon  at  noon. 

Continued  Alumni  meeting  after  lunch. 

Reunion,  etc.,  after  Alumni  meeting. 

Series  of  contests,  stunts,  etc.,  being 
planned  for  Tuesday  afternoon,  all  con- 
tests to  be  participated  in  by  visiting 
Alumni  and  will  be  staged  on  Stuart 
Field. 

8:00  p.  m.  Faculty  reception  and 
Senior  hop. 

Wednesday,  June  9th 
10:00  a.  m.  Commencement. 


Make  this  YOUR  slogan:  "I  WILL 
come  back  for  Gala  Week  this  year." 


Calendar  of  Events: 

1.  May  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7— Purdue  Egg 
Show. 

2.  May  6 — Second  Annual  Barbecue 
and  Stunt  Night. 

3.  First  week  in  May  Club  Workers 
Short  Course. 

4.  May  22— State  High  School  Track 
Meet. 

5.  May  29— State  College  Track  Meet. 
G.    Purdue  baseball  schedule: 

April  13 — Wabash  at  Purdue. 
April  21 — Notre  Dame  at  Purdue. 
April  24 — Wisconsin  at  Purdue. 
April  27— Illinois  at  Illinois. 
April  30 — Iowa  at  Purdue. 
May  7 — Michigan  at  Michigan. 
May  8— Ohio  State  at  Ohio  State. 
May  14— Ohio  State  at  Purdue. 
May  21 — Wisconsin  at  Wisconsin. 
May  22~Chicago  at  Chicago. 
May  28— Wabash  at  Wabash. 
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June  2 — Illinois  at  Purdue. 

June  3 — Indiana  at  Indiana. 

June  5 — Notre  Dame  at  Notre  Dame. 

June  7 — Indiana  at  Purdue. 

The  smack  of  the  hickory  stick  against 
the  pig-skin  is  a  familiar  sound  to  the 
ears  of  the  Purdue  baseball  spectators  on 
Stuart  field. 

O.  K.  Ziegler,  Ag.,  '20,  won  the  185 
pound  wrestling  conference  championship 
for  Purdue  this  year.  It  takes  a  good 
man  to  do  this,  and  Mr.  Ziegler  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  good  work,  "Ziege" 
has  always  been  a  noted  feature  on  the 
mat  at  Purdue,  and  his  achievements 
have  proven  his  excellence  along  these 
lines. 

The  old  customs  which  have  been  laid 
down  many  years  ago  at  Purdue  will  still 
live  on.  At  least  the  Senior  class  this 
year  has  proven  that  they  are  backing  the 
Purdue  customs  when  they  voted  not  to 
wear  the  caps  and  gowns  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Big  plans  are  on  foot  for  a  bigger  Gala 
Week  this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
committees  are  actively  formulating 
plans  to  get  in  touch  with  interested 
alumni  and  get  them  back  to  the  festivi- 
ties this  year.  The  alumni  will  be  enter- 
tained as  well  as  the  committee  can  plan 
for  and  big  masses  of  alumni  are  expected 
back.  Among  the  plans  of  the  Gala  Week 
committee  are  stunts  for  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  a  Senior  Alumni  banquet  to  be 
held  in  the  Memorial  Gymnasium  June  7. 

How  about  your  business  letters?  Do 
you  make  them  complete,  logical,  concise, 
forceful,  sincere,  neat  and  accurate? 

Only  72%  of  the  hens  in  the  average 
farm  flock  are  worth  keeping.  How 
about  culling  out  the  other  28%? 

L.  L.  Bruner,  '11,  is  manager  of  J.  H. 
Hook's  Dairy  Farm  at  Warthen,  Ga. 

H.  B.  Potter,  '10,  formerly  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Exponent  and  also  the  Pur- 
due Agriculturist,  is  now  editor  of  his 
own  paper  at  Marshall,  111. 

C.  C.  Wisner,  '15,  is  now  assistant  di- 
rector of  Agriculture  in  Ujjain  Gwalior 
State,  India.  He  is  working  under  the 
director  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign 
Mission  Board. 

Purdue  won  fourth  in  the  Big  Ten  Con- 
ference Swimming  Meet  held  March  19th. 


AG.  NOTES 
By  G.  A.  Ross  '16 

Alumni  Secretary 

J.  H.  Anderson,  '18,  is  living  on  a  farm 
near  Noblesville. 

J.  R.  Finn,  '16,  is  located  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  he  is  associated  with  Swift  & 
Co.  While  at  the  University,  Finn  was 
very  prominent  in  undergraduate  activi- 
ties, as  he  was  a  member  of  several  var- 
sity teams. 

D.  D.  Ball,  '17,  is  now  living  in  Rush- 
ville,  where  he  has  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  County  Agent.  Prior  to  the 
time  he  moved  to  Rushville,  Mr.  Ball  was 
located  at  Washington,  Ind. 

Ben  F.  Brandon,  '15,  has  been  living  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  town  is  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  Brandon  is  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Experi- 
ment Station  which  is  located  near  Belts- 
ville. 

Henry  W.  Brockenbrough,  '16,  is  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City. 

J.  R.  Cavanagh,  '16,  Is  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

C.  C.  Cotton,  '16,  is  living  on  a  farm 
near  Tipton,  Ind.  He  may  be  addressed 
at  Tipton,  R.  R.  3. 

B.  H.  Doddridge,  '15,  is  a  county  agent 
with  headquarters  at  Madison,  Ind. 

C.  L.  Rowe,  '16,  has  been  with  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  practically  all  the  time 
since  graduation.  For  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  located  at  Juneau,  Wis., 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany's plants  in  that  place. 

H.  W.  Crowe,  '17,  i,s  on  a  farm  near 
Webster,  Ind. 

R.  A.  Innis,  '17,  is  located  in  Detroit, 
where  he  is  bacteriologist  and  chemist  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Detroit 
Creamery  Co. 

G.  H.  Jones,  '14,  is  on  a  farm  near 
Newcastle,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Newton,  Jr.,  '19,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Macon,  Ga.,  51  Arlington 
Place. 

C.  C.  Shuter,  '16,  is  farming  near  Au- 
rora, Ind. 

F.  J.  Sutton,  '15,  may  be  addressed  at 
702  W.  Taylor  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Don  White,  "Ag"  '22,  has  been  elected 
captain  of  the  Purdue  Tossers  for  the 
coming  season. 
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LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE"  - 


The  Varsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfeci  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  LaFayette 


We  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of 
new  and  second  hand 

BAGS 

AND  BURLAP 

BA<38 

 U 

WANTKD 

Call  or  write  to 

MAX  KATZ  BAG  CO. 

132  S.  Penn.  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Phonen:    Main  5281 .     Auto  26-745.     ProspccI  5180 
Auto  51-730 


AGRICULTURIST 

CORN  CULTIVATION 

By  R.  O.  Cole,  '21. 

AFTER  good  seed  has  been  selected, 
and  a  good  seed  bed  prepared, 
the  next  important  operation  that 
makes  for  a  good  corn  crop  is  cultivation. 
In  fact  it  equals,  if  not  exceeds  the  other 
operations  in  importance.  There  can  be 
only  an  inferior  crop  produced  when  cul- 
tivation is  neglected.  However,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  cultivate  easily  and  effi- 
ciently there  must  have  first  been  pre- 
pared a  good  seed  bed.  The  best  time  to 
destroy  weeds  (one  object  of  cultivation) 
is  early  in  the  spring  before  the  crop  is 
planted,  and  when  the  soil  can  be  freely 
stirred. 

The  objects  of  cultivation  are:  (1) 
killing  of  weeds,  (2)  conservation  of 
moisture,  (3)  aeration  of  the  soil.  The 
conservation  of  moisture  has  been  looked 
upon  as  being  the  most  important,  but 
more  recent  experiments  show  that  culti- 
vation for  the  killing  of  weeds  is  prob- 
ably even  more  important.  Weeds,  if  al- 
lowed to  grow  not  only  use  up  a  great 
deal  of  moisture,  but  also  a  large  amount 
of  plant  food. 

Moisture  is  conserved  by  the  formation 
of  a  soil  mulch  which  serves  as  a  blanket 
to  hold  in  the  moisture  and  keep  it  from 
escaping  into  the  air.  It  also  causes 
more  water  to  be  taken  up  by  the  soil 
after  rains. 

Cultivation  aerates  the  soil  and  thereby 
increases  the  production  of  nitrates, 
which  are  so  important  in  plant  growth. 

If  the  ground  is  not  too  wet  and  es- 
pecially if  it  has  become  crusted,  the  first 
operation  after  planting  should  be  to  give 


Our  World's  Best  Cafeteria  1  ecdcr 

is  the  most  wonderful  feeder  on  tlie  market. 
Will  feed  duwti  and  uut  all  kinds  of  feed  better 
than  anv  other  feeder.  Write  for  cataloRue 
today. 

J.  O.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 

N.  Walnut  St.,  Crawfordsvilic,  Ind. 
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Zinn  Store 

is  emphatically  a 

Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE. 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 


Quality  Goods  Direct 
From  Factory 


We  save  you  money  on  Fence, 
Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roofing, 
Tanks,  Troughs,  Fountains, 
Feeders,  Tank  Heaters,  Silos, 
Metal  Cribs,  Wagons,  Cultiva- 
tors, Pulverizers,  Harrows, 
Discs,  etc. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

36  W.  Logan  St.      Noblesville,  Ind. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


Mid-West  Crushed  Stone  Quarries  Co. 

FORMER  NAME 

A.  &  C.  STONE  &  LIME  CO. 

QUARRIES: 

Greencastle,  Ind.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

GENERAL  OFFICE: 

225  N.  Pennsylvania  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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STOCK    SALE    CATALOGS  A 
SPECIALTY. 


the  field  a  general  harrowing.  This  may 
be  done  either  before  or  after  the  corn 
is  up,  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  If  a  crust  has  formed  it  should 
be  done  before  the  corn  comes  up.  Oth- 
erwise, it  may  be  done  after  the  corn  is 
up.  If  the  latter  practice  is  followed  it 
should  be  done  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  when  the  leaves  are  not  so  brittle. 
This  cultivation  will  do  much  towards  de- 
stroying the  small  weeds. 

The  first  regular  cultivation  shouia  be- 
gin as  soon  as  the  corn  is  large  enough 
for  the  rows  to  be  easily  followed.  The 
intervals  between  cultivations  must  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  growth  of  weeds.  However,  the  crust 
which  usually  forms  after  a  rain,  should 
be  broken  so  as  to  again  establish  a 
mulch  no  matter  how  soon  this  may  be 
after  the  previous  cultivation. 

The  important  principles  of  keeping 
down  weeds  and  preserving  a  loose 
mulch  should  be  kept  in  mind  at  all 
times.  Cultivation  may  profitably  con- 
tinue until  tassels  begin  to  show,  but  it 
does  not  pay  after  tasseling.  When  the 
corn  becomes  too  large  to  be  plowed  with 
a  two-horse  cultivator,  a  one-horse  har- 
row-tooth or  five  shovel  cultivator  may 
be  used.  Ordinarily  about  six  cultiva- 
tions will  be  found  profitable.  In  an  ex- 
periment carried  on  for  four  years  at 
the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  six  culti- 
vations, four  with  the  ordinary  two-horse 
cultivator  and  two  with  the  one-horse  cul- 
tivator gave  the  best  results.  In  wet  sea- 
sons frequent  cultivations  do  not  pay. 

As  to  the  depth  of  cultivation  it  has 
been  proven  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  first  cultivation  may  be  a  deep 
one  and  each  subsequent  one  shallower 
until  the  third  cultivation  is  reached. 
After  this  it  should  be  as  shallow  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  roots  may  not  be 
injured.  By  deep  cultivation  we  mean 
anything  more  than  three  inches,  and  a 
shallow  one  is  anything  less  than  three 
incites.  If  weeds  are  not  troublesome 
and  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  shallow 
cultivation  may  be  practiced  throughout 
llie  season.  If  a  good  seed  bed  has  been 
l)repared  before  planting,  it  seems  that 
tho  main  benefit  of  cultivation  is  to  be 
(Iciived  from  keeping  down  weeds  and 
preventing  tho  soil  from  baking. 


"HANDY" 

AUTOMATIC  HOG  WATERER 
Very  simple  and  positive  of  action.    Insures  pure, 
clean  water  at  all  times. 

Every  Fountain  Guaranteed 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "HANDY" 

Novelty  Iron  Works  . 

SterlinK  Illinois 
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The  Quaker  Oats  Company^  McGregor,  Io\ra, 

Chicago,  111.  Jan.  30,  1920 

Gentlemen:  —  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  used 
SCHUMACHER  FEED  quite  extensively  in  growing  and 
developing  our  herd. 

It  is  a  great  aid  in  promoting  heavy  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  We  appreciate  it  much  because  of  its  per- 
fect balance  which  makes  it  a  safe  feed  to  use  in  large 
quantities  when  feeding  for  heavy  production. 

We  have  fed  SCHUMACHER  FEED  with  excellent 
results  to  hogs  and  horses  as  well  as  to  the  Dairy  Herd. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  G.  KINSLEY. 


Note: 


R.  G.  Kinsley's  Herd  has  been  making  the  best  record  in 
the  McGregor  Cow  Testing  Association,  which  for  sev- 
eral months  has  been  leading  all  Testing  Associations 
in  Iowa,  having  the  best  ten  highest  producing  cows. 


The  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan 

Will  Help  the  Cows  Increase  Production 

The  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan  consists  of  feeding  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  carbo- 
hydrate part  of  the  ration  and  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  FEED  as  the  protein  part.  These  two 
feeds  have  proven  with  dairymen  everywhere  to  be  the  ideal  combination  for  best  health 
conditions  and  maximum  milk  production.  They  simplify  your  ration  problem— insure 
greater  accuracy  and  uniformity,  and  require  much  less  labor. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  finely  ground,  kiln  dried,  carbohydrate  ration  composed  of 
various  grain  by-products  that  best  supply  the  necessary  maintenance  for  long  time 
milk  production.  It  affords  that  much  needed  variety  of  grains  so  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  keep  your  cows  in  tip-top  physical  condition— to  provide  stamina  and  endurance 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  long  milking  periods. 

In  addition  to  being  the  acknowledged  best  carbohydrate  feed  for  dairy  cows,  it  is  also 
wondertul  milk  producer.  With  SCHUMACHER 
FEKD  as  the  maintenance  part  of  the  ration  and 
BIG  "Q"  as  the  milk  producing  part,  you  have  a 
ration  that  assures  maximum  production  from 
any  COW  of  any  breed. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  in  addition  to  being  the  acknowledged 
best  carbohydrate  feed  for  dairy  cows,  is  also  splendid  for  feed- 
ing all  your  farm  stock.  It  puts  "pep"  and  vigor  into  your 
horses — makes  calves  and  hogs  grow  fast  and  produces  big 
Irames.  It  restores  strength  and  vitality  so  dry  cows  assuring 
maximum  milk  production  during  the  next  lactation  period. 

Get  a  supply  of  SCHUMACHER  and  BIG  "Q"  from  your  dealer 
—  let  these  feeds  do  for  you  what  they  are  doing  for  thousands 
of  other  successful  dairymen  and  farmers. 

Tlie  Quaker  Qais  Company 

Address.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.  .^^i 
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For  Cheese  Factories 
and  Creameries 

HANSEN'S 

DANISH 

Dairy  Preparations 

Pure,  Concentrated,  Beady  to  Use. 

For  uniformly  best  results  in  making  finest 
cheese,  butter  and  buttermilk.  America's  stand- 
ards backed  by  years  of  specialized  experience, 
used  in  the  country's  finest  creameries  and 
cheese  factories. 

Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  £!xtra«t 
Hansen's  Danish  Cheese  Color 
Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color 
Bulk,  1  gral.  or  larger 

To  properly  ripen  the  cream  for  butter,  and 
the  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  buttermilk, 
use  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment  Culture. 

For  sale  at  all  dairy  supply  stores. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY, 
Inc., 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Interesting  treatise  "The  Story  of  Cheese" 
by   J.   D.   Frederiksen,   free   on  request. 


As  has  been  suggested,  shallow  culti- 
vation should  be  practiced  to  avoid  cut- 
ting the  roots.  When  these  roots  are  cut 
off  it  not  only  lessens  the  food  supply 
for  the  plant  but  also  requires  some  of 
its  energy  to  reproduce  the  destroyed 
roots.  Experiments  show  that  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  thirteen  bushels  per 
acre  shown  in  favor  of  no  root  injury. 

Under  practically  all  conditions  of  rain- 
fall and  on  most  types  of  soil,  level  culti- 
vation is  most  desirable.  Ridged  culti- 
vation must  necessarily  be  deep  and  is 
usually  accompanied  by  an  injury  to  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  In  some  bottom  lands 
ridging  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
control  the  morning  glory  or  other 
troublesome  weeds.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  corn  is  drilled  instead  of 
being  checked.  The  ridging  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  disk  cultivator. 
The  ideal  cultivation  is  not  absolutely 
level,  as  there  should  be  a  slope  of  from 
one  to  three  inches  between  the  rows. 

Ordinarily,  the  kind  or  type  of  cultiva- 
tor used  is  not  so  very  important.  The 
skill  with  which  it  is  used  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  the  kind.  The  disk 
and  larger  shovel  types  are  most  service- 
able when  the  weeds  become  large.  How- 
ever, when  the  weeds  are  not  too  bad  the 
small  shovel  or  spring-tooth  types  may 
be  more  satisfactory.  If  only  one  culti- 
vator is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  of  the 
four  shovel  gang  or  disk  type.  On  rea- 
sonably level  land,  a  two-row  cultivator 
can  be  used  to  a  great  advantage  and 
will  save  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  labor. 


POOR  STOCK,  LESS  FARM  INCOME. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  grow  low-grade  or 
scrub  stock  of  any  kind.  This  statement 
is  made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  tests  on  efficiency  in  farm  manage- 
ment in  the  South.  On  289  dairy  farms 
it  was  found  that  48  farms  receiving  $50 
and  less  income  per  cow  and  labor  in- 
comes 45  per  cent  below  the  general 
av(;rage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  28 
farms  with  receipts  per  cow  of  more  than 
had  labor  incomes  75  per  cent  above 
l  h(>  average  and  were  the  most  profitable 
of  the  group. 


Stock  Feeders  and  DaiiYmen 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 

BURLAP  AND  COTTON 

FEED  BAGS 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited. 

NATIONAL  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO. 

050  East  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Phone  Main  2779 


GARDEN  and  FIELD 

SEEDS 

New  Catalogue  Free.    Write  To- 
day.   Tested  Seeds  That  Grow, 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

BASH'S  SEED  STORE 

Phones:  Main  5721,  Auto.  25-185 
141  N.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis 
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Smoke  Your  Own 
Meats 

IN  THE 

EUREKA 

Portable  Smoke  House 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing,  smoking 
and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and  fish  become  practical 
and  easy. 

It  is  compact  and  can  be 
taken  through  an  ordinary  door. 
Made  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from 
two-hog  capacity  on  up. 

Can  be  operated  from  chim- 
ney same  as  stove  and  requires 
very  little  attention.  Smoke 
goes  through  an  air-cooled  radi- 
ator before  reaching  meat,  and 
can  not  overheat. 

Glass  doors,  to  watch  oper- 
ation, absolutely  fireproof,  com- 
plies with  all  fire  insurance 
laws,  saves  money  and  does  the 
work  very  satisfactorily. 

"Write  today  for  ^  circular 
explaining  the  greatest  common  sense  smoke  house  built  right 
here  in  Indiana. 

Guaranteed  by  manufacturer  for  at  least  20  years.  We 
have  some  desirable  territory  open  for  live  dealers  and  agents 
in  Indiana. 

O.  K.  SLATER 

491/2  SOUTH  DELAWARE  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS 


Sectional  View  of  the  Eureka 
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Accomplishment 
in  the  Dairy 

The  increasing  popularity  of 
milk  products  is  largely  due  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

The  Agricultural  College  has 
not  only  demonstrated  the  ex- 
ceptional food  value  of  milk, 
but  has  also  educated  the  dairy- 
man in  methods  of  manufacture 
that  insure  to  the  consumer  a 
wholesome,  nutritious  dairy 
product  entirely  free  from 
harmful  bacteria  and  insanita- 
tion. 

These  methods  have  been  as- 
sisted and  made  possible  by  the 
aid  of 

a  cleaner  which  provides  the 
most  efficient,  sanitary  cleanli- 
ness to  dairy  equipment,  and 
for  this  reason  it  bears  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Order  from  your  supply 
house. 

It  cleans  clean. 


in  every 
package. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 
Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


MARKET  EGGS:  'CHECKS' 
AND  'DIRTIES' 

By  W.  B.  Werner,  '22. 

Among  all  eggs  sold  on  the  market 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  "checks" 
and  "dirties."  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom of  the  commercial  egg  dealer  to 
cull  out  these  eggs  and  to  dump  them  in 
the  garbage  can  when  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  In  later  years  a  new 
industry  has  sprung  up  by  which  these 
cull  eggs  are  utilized  and  now  they  are 
broken  out  and  either  frozen  or  dried. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  eggs  coming 
into  a  storage  plant  these  eggs  are  candled 
providing  they  are  not  too  badly  broken, 
in  order  to  determine  if  they  are  fresh. 
They  are  then  weighed  out  in  fifteen 
pound  lots  and  placed  in  buckets  ready 
for  the  break  room.  The  badly  broken 
eggs  are  placed  in  leaker  trays  and  are 
taken  to  the  break  rom  separately. 

The  break  room  is  equipped  with  metal- 
lic topped  tables  and  white  enamelled 
stools.  The  tables  are  made  with  fun- 
nel-shaped holes  under  which  large  cans 
are  set  to  catch  the  shells.  The  appa- 
ratus for  breaking  the  eggs  and  separat- 
ing the  whites  from  the  yolks  consists  of 
a  small  bread  pan  shaped  plate,  a  station- 
ary knife  edge,  a  yolk  holder  which  is 
fastened  by  a  swinging  pivot  and  four 
metal  cups;  one  for  yolks  and  three  for 
the  whites.  The  operation  of  this  appa- 
ratus is  simple  to  one  who  has  become 
accustomed  to  it,  but  the  beginners  will 
have  trouble  in  swinging  the  yolk  holder 
back  and  forth  without  getting  egg  upon 
their  fingers  and  clothes. 

Two  distinct  brands  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct, besides  the  frozen  whites,  are  man- 
ufactured, one  in  which  sugar  is  added 
and  the  other  in  which  both  salt  and 
sugar  are  added.  To  do  this  mixing 
thoroughly  the  eggs  are  put  through  a 
churning  process.  The  churns  are  dou- 
ble walled,  brim  cooled  circular  vats  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  about  one-hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  and  is  agitated  by 
means  of  a  revolving  spiral. 

The  churnod  egg  is  run  out  through 
I  lie  sliding  spigot  In  the  bottom  of  the 
churn  and  weighed  into  paraffined  cans. 
Those  cans  when  full  hold  about  thirty 
pounds,  but  they  are  not  filled  entirely 
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Soft  Ground  Doesn't  Stop  Cletrac 


P^ROM  January  to  Janu- 
ary  the  Cletrac  takes  on 
all  the  hard  jobs  over  soft, 
wet  ground  or  mellow  seed- 
beds. It  never  sinks  in  or 
packs  but  rides  lightly  and 
easily  over  soft  soil  and  turns 
practically  all  of  its  ample 
power  into  direct  draw-bar 
pull. 

The  Cletrac  not  only  plows 
but  does  quick,  thorough 
fitting  that  leaves  a  clean. 


clear  seed-bed,  gets  all  crops 
in  on  time  and  insures 
bigger  yields. 

This  fast,  light-footed  tractor 
is  putting  business-like 
system  into  modern  farming. 
May  we  send  you  infor- 
mation about  the  Cletrac? 
You  will  be  choosing  your 
own  tractor  soon  or  will  be 
called  on  for  advice.  It  is 
well  to  have  interesting  and 
practical  tractor  material  at 
hand. 


1^  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

"Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World** 

19097  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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at  one  time.  In  most  instances  twenty- 
five  pounds  is  weighed  into  each  can  at 
the  first  filling  and  after  this  has  been 
allowed  to  freeze  and  expand  the  remain- 
ing five  pounds  is  added.  By  filling  the 
cans  in  two  pourings  instead  of  one,  the 
surface  bulge  is  lessened,  thus  giving 
the  can  a  better  appearance. 

Extreme  sanitation  is  practiced  about 
the  break  room.    The  girls  wear  white 


Our 

No-Freeze 
Stock 
Fountain 

is  a  wonder. 

It  keeps  the 
water  warm 
in  winter ,  cool 
in  summer. 

Can  move 

your  water 
supply  to  any 
part  of  the 
farm. 

Write  for  catalogue  today. 
Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 


N.  Walnut  St.. 


Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


StyleHeadquarters 

WHERE  ^ocielHlranlb  (lIlotl]eB*«"«^^ 


STYLE 

With  a 

Society 
Brand 
Suit 

and 

"The  Hub" 

Label 
you  can  have 
that  Self- 
consciaus 
feeling 
of  being 
correctly 
attired 


Tho  :,;x-i/i-l:l<M:h  ( 


SEE  OUR  WINDOWS 

THE  HUB 


aprons  and  the  churn  operator  and  his 
assistant  wear  white  overalls.  The 
breaking  trays  and  cups  are  turned  into 
the  washing  kitchen  every  half  hour  to 
be  washed  and  sterilized.  In  the  even- 
ing the  entire  apparatus  of  the  break 
room  is  washed  and  sterilized  and  the 
floor  is  scrubbed.  This  extreme  cleanli- 
ness is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
break  room  fresh  as  well  as  keep  the 
churned  egg  free  from  bad  odors. 

The  churned  egg  is  frozen  in  refrigera- 
tor rooms  where  a  constant  temperature 
of  about  9  degrees  Fahrenheit  Is  main- 
tained. When  the  egg  has  become  solid 
the  cans  are  covered,  wrapped  and 
stored  for  shipment  to  the  markets. 


LINES. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  little 
time  and  describe  how  to  fix  the  lines  to 
manage  six  horses.  The  six  can  be  easily 
handled  by  any  of  the  three  ways: 

First,  put  the  lines  on  the  middle  team 
and  jockey  the  others  off. 

Second,  put  the  lines  on  the  outside 
horses  and  also  on  the  middle  team  and 
tie  all  the  bits  together  with  a  light  rope. 
This  is  a  little  unhandy  at  first  because 
of  the  four  lines,  but  after  getting  used 
to  them  it  is  the  one  you  will  use  as  you 
get  quicker  action  from  a  slight  pull. 

Third,  this  method  is  also  used  and 
the  one  I  use  for  five  or  less.  The  lines 
are  put  on  the  outside  horses  and  the 
bits  all  tied  together  with  a  light  rope. 
After  the  correct  distance  is  found  the 
rope  should  have  a  snap  fastened  on  it 
for  each  horse.  This  makes  hitching  and 
unhitching  easier  and  the  horses  will 
walk  more  uniform. 

In  either  of  the  last  two  methods  a 
fast  horse  can  be  tied  back  without  caus- 
ing any  trouble. 

It  is  not  hard  to  hitch  and  drive  a,  large 
team.  My  eleven-year-old  brother  han- 
dled four  to  six-horse  teams  all  last 
spring  in  our  corn  crop. 


It«-ii   1111(1   .l(><-  Ilirhh 


Tramps  are  fewer  and  thinner  than 
usual.    Can  you  guess  why? 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  find  in- 
dividuals who  can  tell  you  how  a  thing 
can  not  be  done  than  It  Is  to  find  one 
wlio  can  tell  how  it  can  bo  done. 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

CATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.   Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.  This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Feed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME- EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 

Illllllliilllllllllllllllllllilllllli 

A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Department, 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 


AGRICULTURIST 

WHY  GROW  PURE  BRED  LIVESTOCK 
FOR  MARKET? 

(Continued  from  page  454) 
this  class  of  stock  alone  for  market  when 
just  one  step  ahead  is  another  that  holds 
forth  greater  profits,  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vancement. 


THE  PRACTICE  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  456) 
essary  to  criticise  the  work  more  than 
once.  The  students  are  many  of  them 
very  busy  with  other  classes  but  manage 
their  work  in  the  house  so  that  it  does 
not  interfere,  nor  does  it  "wear  them 
out."  As  many  labor-saving  appliances 
as  possible  are  used  such  as  a  fireless 
gas  stove,  a  kitchen  cabinet,  a  high  stool, 
a  wheel  tray  and  a  suction  sweeper. 

Each  hostess  must  arrange  to  have 
guests  once  during  her  five  day  term. 
There  have  been  dinner  parties,  buffet 
suppers  and  receptions  arranged  which 
have  been  managed  successfully. 

Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  are  maintaining 
Practice  Houses  at  the  present  time,  and 
in  all  cases  the  work  has  been  most  valu- 
able for  the  student.  Her  "housekeep- 
ing experience"  in  the  Practice  House 
should  make  it  easier  for  her  to  establish 
and  manage  a  home  when  the  opportunity 
arisets,  it  should  make  her  better  able  to 
adjust  her  standard  of  living  to  circum- 
stances and  should  help  develop  her  into 
a  well-poised  and  capable  woman. 


HAYMAKING 

(Continued  from  page  463) 
be  more  thoroughly  cured  than  is  neces- 
sary when  it  is  to  be  stacked.  Proper 
conditions  for  baling  depend  on  several 
factors,  as:  heaviness  of  stand,  method 
of  curing,  humidity  of  air,  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  A  much  higher  quality 
of  hay  will  be  obtained  through  the  use 
of  the  curing  truck. 

Haymaking  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
of  the  season  but  by  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  methods  suited  to  the  local 
conditions,  it  may  be  made  out  of  the 
most  enjoyable. 


The  old  song  "Everybody  Works  but 
Fatlier,"  is  now  a  back  number;  even 
father  works. 
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MOLINE 

The  Universal  Tractor 

DOES  all  field  work — including  cultivat- 
ing, harvesting  and  belt  work.  One 
man  operates  both  the  tractor  and  the  im- 
plement. The  operator  sits  in  complete 
safety  in  the  usual  place — on  the  seat  of 
the  implement. 

The  work  is  always  in  plain  sight — no 
looking  backward.  Tractor  and  implement 
form  one  unit — can  back  and  turn  short. 

These  indispensable  features  are  particu- 
larly profitable  at  harvest  time,  when  one 
man  instead  of  two  can  cut  the  ripe  grain 
at  the  rate  of  40  acres  in  1 0  hours. 

The  necessity  for  saving  time  and  labor 
is  the  greatest  consideration  before  the  farmer 
today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Branches  at-  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Louia, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y,.  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  Gal.,  Spokane, 
Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
Minot,  N.D.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Des  Moines,  Bloomington,  111.,  Indian- 
apolis, Columbus,  Ohio,  Jackson,  Mich. 


 / 
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INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  THE  CLOVERS. 

(Continued  from  page  461) 
this  insect  was  introducad  into  America 
is  unknown,  but  was  found  as  early  as 
1865.  Although  it  has  been  found  in  the 
central  states  it  has  never  been  abund- 
ant inland  and  is  still  injurious  only 
throughout  the  northern  and  central  At- 
lantic coast  region. 

Life  History. 

The  adult  comes  forth  from  hiberna- 
tion in  the  fields  as  soon  as  warm  weath- 


.  Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS*  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


er  starts  young  growth  of  clover;  prob- 
ably during  the  last  of  March  in  ordi- 
nary seasons.  The  sexes  pair,  and  egg 
deposition  soon  commences.  The  egg 
period  varies  from  seven  and  one-half  to 
eight  and  one-half  days.  The  larva 
period  varies  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
days.  The  papa  stage  occupies  about  six 
days.  The  entire  period  from  egg  to 
adult  is  about  thirty-two  days. 

While  there  is  but  a  single  generation 
annually  the  breeding  season  is  greatly 
prolonged,  egg  deposition  probably  cov- 
ering upward  of  six  weeks  and  late  in 
this  season  all  stages  may  be  observed  at 
the  same  time.  While  the  larva  can  feed 
on  all  parts  of  the  clover  plant  above  the 
ground,  they  prefer  the  tenderest  un- 
folding leaves,,  in  the  fields  they  select 
these  parts  and  feed  among  the  folds; 
later  they  attack  the  heads;  both  young 
and  in  full  bloom.  They  make  cocoons  on 
the  leaves  of  the  clover  in  which  to  pu- 
pate. 

Control. 

The  same  is  true  with  this  insect  as 
with   its   larger   cousin   and   the  same 


''MADE  IN  INDIANA" 

Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law — Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  '' KINGAN 'S"  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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It's  more 
satisfactory 
to  buy  en- 
gra vings 
from  our 

STOCK 
BREEDER'S 
SERVICE 

DEPT. 

Try  us  on 
your  next 
catalog  of 


An  Experienced  Veterinarian  who  knows  stock  and  how  to  advertise  it, 
at  your  service  to  help  plan  your  book. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  ENGRAVING 
and  ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 

222  E.  OHIO  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Boost  Your  State  and  Help  Purdue 


E.  RAUH  &  SONS  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  MIXED  FERTILIZERS 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Potash  Salts 

WE  aijSo  manufacture 
Digester  Tankage  60%  &  50%  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 
WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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ARTHUR  L.  GABLER 

Students' 
Supply  Store 

BOOKS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
STATIONERY 
CONFECTIONERY 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 
TOILET  ARTICLES 
JEWELRY 
CAMERAS 
FILMS 

314  STATE  STREET 

Telephone:  LaFayette  2562 


A  Special  Service  for 
Inventors 

All  inventions  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  an 
idea.  IDEAS  are  the  foundation  of  success, 
but  they  must  first  be  made  realities  and  put 
to  work  before  they  have  any  real  commercial 
value. 

IDEAS  of  merit  plus  our  SERVICE  means 
success  for  the  originators.  Our  success  can 
only  be  built  upon  the  successful  outcome  of 
our  client's  ideas. 

Farm-Power  Machinery 
a  Specialty 

We  have  a  corps  of  high  class  engineers 
and  draftsmen  and  are  in  a  position  to  Ensrineer, 
DcHifcn  unci  Build  Ma<;hiiiery  und  Projects  of 
all  kIndN. 


GLEN-HART  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

8»3-8.'{4   0<<-id<>n(al    UUIk.,    IndiaiiiiixiliH,  Ind. 
Tvli-phone,  Main  .{728. 
K.  R.  Clendcninjf  1..  11.  Hartley 


fungus  disease  is  relied  upon  to  hold  it 
in  check. 

In  view  of  the  fact  of  many  insect 
pests  which  work  on  clover  it  behooves 
the  farmer  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  his 
clover  crop  as  well  as  other  field  crops. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FARM  AND 
SCHOOL. 

(Continued  from  page  467) 
behind  again.  Farmers'  organizations 
should  pass  resolutions  calling  upon  their 
representatives  to  solve  these  problems 
by  appropriate  legislation.  The  big  prob- 
lem of  urban  people  is  mainly  one  of 
salary,  but  rural  people  have  these  other 
problems  which  are  equally  important. 
Pay  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  and 
just  now,  when  so  much  attention  is  be- 
ing focused  on  the  school,  is  the  time  for 
the  farmer  to  act  and  secure  legislation 
which  will  mean  better  rural  schools  for 
the  next  generation  of  school  children  as 
well  as  the  present. 

Many  young  people  make  mistakes  of 
failing  to  distinguish  between  work  that 
requires  training  and  a  position  where 
no  training  is  necessary.  Many  boys  and 
girls  when  they  leave  school  find  work 
which  offers  a  high  wage  for  a  begin- 
ner, but  these  wages  seldom  grow  be- 
cause the  work  requires  little  or  no 
training.  A  position  with  a  future  and 
steadily  increasing  wages  requires  school 
training,  and  even  though  the  person 
may  have  to  start  under  a  relatively  low 
wage,  it  will  be  the  most  profitable  posi- 
tion in  the  end.  It  is  this  position, 
whether  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm  that 
young  folks  of  today  should  be  training 
themselves  to  fill.  It  means  that  no  boy 
or  girl  should  consider  his  or  her  educa- 
tion complete  without  a  high  school  edu- 
cation and  in  many  a  college  course.  The 
vocational  school  is  helping  to  solve 
many  of  the  problems  of  rural  education. 


IVAN  S.  GLIDEWELL  VERA  H.  GLIDEWELL 

Spotted  Poland  Hogs  White  Rock  Chickcni 

Sunny  Brook  Stock  Farm 

PLAINFIELD,  INDIANA 
Feeding     of  Texas  Bred  Hereford  Baby 
Beeves  a  Specialty. 
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A  Solid  Cutting  Foundation 


After  all,  the  principal  thing  is  to  get  the  grain  cut — all  of 
it.  And  in  order  to  do  this  successfully,  a  binder  must  have  a 
smooth-working  sickle  that  will  not  jam  or  bind,  even  when 
the  binder  is  working  on  rough  ground. 

McOormick,  Deering  and  Milwaukee  Grain  Binders  cut 

clean — and  continue  to  do  so  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
machine.  There  is  no  twisting,  sagging  or  springing  of  the 
cutter  bar,  because  the  knife  works  forth  and  back  on  a  solid 
foundation — a  Z-shaped  steel  sill  that  effectually  resists  heavy 
strains  imposed  by  operation  in  rough,  uneven  fields.  There 
is  no  rubbing  of  sickle  sections  against  guards  nor  binding  due 
to  springing  or  twisting  of  the  sill,  for  it  does  not  twist  or 
spring. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  features  that  make  McCormick, 
Deering,  and  Milwaukee  Grain  Binders  so  efficient  and  de- 
pendable— that  have  won  for  these  harvesting  machines  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  economical,  satisfactory  service. 

International  full-line  dealers  everywhere  handle  these 
standard  setting  harvesting  machines.  A  post  card  will  bring 
you  descriptive  catalog. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

Chicago  USA 
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Greater  X-ray  Service— 

through  Research 


FOR  years  after  the  discovery  of 
X-rays  it  was  evident  that  only 
intensive  research  could  unfold  their 
leal  possibilities. 

Meanwhile,  scientists  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  developed  the  pro- 
cess of  making  wrought  tungsten. 
This  proved  ideal  as  the  target  in 
X-ray  tubes  and  its  use  for  this  pur- 
pose soon  became  universal. 

Then  further  research  resulted  in  the 
development  of  an  X-ray  tube  of  a 
Tadically  new  type — the  Coolidge 
Tube— with  both  electrodes  of 
wrought  tungsten  and  containing 
the  highest  attainable  vacuum.  But 
the  complication  of  high  vacuum 
pumps  made  the  new  tube  in  large 


Self. 

Rectifying, 
Radiator- 
type 
Coolidge 
X-ray  Tube 


quantities  impossible,   'the  answef 

to  this  problem  was  the  Langmuir 
Condensation  Pump,  utilizing  mer- 
cury vapor  in  its  ooeration  and 
almost  automatic. 

To  meet  the  need  for  simple  X-ray 
apparatus  during  the  war — the  G-E 
Laboratory  developed  the  Self- 
Rectifying  Coolidge  Tube,  which 
made  possible  portable  outfits  at  the 
front.  The  latest  X-ray  outfit  of 
this  type  is  so  small  it  can  be  taken 
conveniently  to  the  home  or  to  the 
bedside  in  the  hospital. 
Thus  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  con- 
tinues to  serve,  that  progress  in 
things  electrical  may  continue  for 
the  good  of  humanity. 
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YES 

there  are  other  forms 
of  Tire  Protections,  but 
we  have  the  only 

TIRE  PROTECTOR 

There  is  no  fabric  or 
foreign  substance  used. 

The  Protector  is  made 
from  firm  elastic  rub- 
ber, can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  and 


IF  IT  DOES  NOT  MAKE  GOOD,  WE  WILL 

We  are  located  at  304  North  Capitol  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Stop 
in  for  a  demonstration  or  write  for  free  booklet.  Have  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users  and  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  satisfy  you. 

Coffield  Tire  Protector  Company  INDIANA 

304  N.  CAPITOL  AVE.  Main7116  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:     KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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pOUR  years  ago,'*  says  Mr.  Butterbrodt  in  telling  how  he  became  an  enthusi- 
astic  user  of  Perfection  Milker.  ''I  bought  the  second  Perfection  Milker  sold 
in  this  vicinity.  At  that  time  this  milker  was  generally  unknown  in  this  locality, 
while  today  it  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  I 
bought  a  Perfection  when  I  was  not  wholly  convinced  of  the  practicability  of 
any  milker,  but  now  I  wouldn't  part  with  it." 

Cows  I'eats  and  Udders  in  Perfect  Condition 

"When  my  cows  went  dry  I  even  feared  that  some  bad  effects  would  be  revealed  after  freshen- 
ing. However,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  after  freshening  my  cows  milked  more  evenly  on 
all  four  quarters  than  they  ever  did  when  milked  by  hand. 

"A  year  ago  I  milked  my  cows  three  times  a  day  with  the  machine  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  cows*  teats  ind  udders  were  in  as  perfect  condition  as  ever." 

The  Best  Hired  Man 

"The  milker  was  just  as  willing  to  work  three  times  a  day  as  twice.  It  never  kicked  and  has 
never  refused  to  work  when  1  wanted  to  use  it  since  the  day  it  was  installed  in  my  barn.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  continuous  use  I  am  free  to  state  that  I  find  milking  with  the  Perfection  more 
satisfactory  than  hand  milking.  And  the  Perfection  makes  it  easier  to  secure  hired  help  and  to 
keep  the  help  in  good  humor." 

It's  Time  For  You  To  Investigate 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  putting  in  the  Perfection  Milker  every  year.  It's  the  answer  to 
the  labor  problem.  Investigate  for  yourself.  We'll  gladly  send  you  names  and  addresses  of  Per- 
fection owners,  together  with  a  free  copy  of  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know"  the  book  that 
answers  every  question  about  milking  machines.    Today  is  the  day  to  write. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf, 
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A  Complete 
Electric  L  ight 

and 

Power  Plant 
for  Farms 


Its  light  brigl  ieiis  homes; 
its  ready  rower  lightens 
labor  and  saves  time. 

The  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine  improves  with 
use.  It  burns  kerosene,  gas  or  distillate;  self-starting, 
self-running,  and  self-stopping.  Built  by  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  motor  car  starting  and  lighting 
systems. 


Power  and 
Light 
with  the 
Quiet 
Knight 


Desirable 
Territory 
for  Dealers 
Available 


INDIANAPOLIS  WILLYS  LIGHT  CO. 

Distributors  for  Central  and  Northern  Indiana. 
144-146  W.  VERMONT  ST,,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

GILMORE  M.  HAYNIE  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  SoutPiern  Indiana. 


901-909  MAIN  ST. 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


The  Willys-Knight  Sleeve-Valve  Engine 
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Preparing  Seed  Beds 

with  Oliver  tractor  plows  reduces  the 
time  and  labor  required  for  accom- 
plishing quality  work. 

Oliver  tractor  plows  can  be  used 
with  any  standard  make  of  tractor. 
They  are  equipped  with  Oliver  com- 
bined rolling'  coulters  and  jointers  and 
Oliver  bottoms  particularly  designed 
for  3'our  soil  conditions. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

Plowmakers  of  the  World 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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THESE  FOUR  GRADES 

OF 

POLARINE 


differing  in  bod}^  only — not  in  quality — meet  the  most  exacting 
lubricating  requirements  of  every  make  and  type  of  tractor: 


POLARINE 

POLARINE  MEDIUM  HEAVY 
POLARINE  HEAVY 
POLARINE  EXTRA  HEAVY 


They  are  carefully  refined  oils,  especially  prepared  for  the 
lubrication  of  internal  combustion  engines. 

They  maintain  a  cushioning  film  between  the  rubbing 
surfaces. 

And  they  form  a  perfect  seal  around  the  piston — thus  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  power  past  the  rings. 


Ask  any  Standard  Oil  Company 
representative  which  grade  is  the 
one  for  your  particular  tractor. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(Indiana) 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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Stafford  Engravings 

and 

Stafford  Service 

Our  conception  of  service  to  the  schools  we  work 
with  includes  much  more  than  merely  giving  the 
highest  quality  of  engravings  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce. 

We  always  take  a  keen  interest  in  both  the  financial 
and  artistic  success  of  every  Annual  for  which  we 
are  privileged  to  prepare  the  engravings. 

It  was  this  interest  that  prompted  us  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  the  Stafford  handbook, 
"Engravings  for  College  and  School  Publications" 
which  we  furnish,  free  of  charge,  to  the  Annuals  for 
which  we  work.  The  success  of  this  book  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  the  originators  of  this  method  of 
cooperation,  is  to  us  a  source  of  considerable  pride. 

The  publishers  of  this  Annual  will  tell  you  that  in  the 
planning,  financing  and  preparation  of  their  book, 
this  Stafford  handbook  was  a  veritable  gold  mine  of 
helpful  ideas  and  suggestions. 

A  copy  of  this  book,  in  addition  to  all  the  direct  and 
individual  cooperation  you  may  need,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  our  nearly  thirty  years  specialization  in  college 
and  school  engraving,  is  available  to  all  schools  that 
appreciate  this  idea  of  service. 


Stafford  Engraving  Co. 

Artists      Designers  Engravers 
CI'INTURY  BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS 
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I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 

"DEAC" 

H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


CARSON'S 
DRUG  STORE 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 


College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Co-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 

THE  VARSITY  BOOT 
SHOP 

302  State  St.  West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
Men. 

The  Fsr' 

^  Shops 

Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square  Lafayette 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery  and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 
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Manufacturers  of 


Indiana  Farm  Wagons, 
Farm  Trucks  and 
Extra  Boxes 


State  Agents  For 

Master  Trucks 

IV^  to  5  Ton  Capacity 

Winton  and  Scripps- Booth 
Six  Cylinder  Automobiles 

Write  For  Prices 


The  Indiana  Wagon 
Company 

South  Street  and  Belt  Railway,  LaFayette,  Indiana 
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Feed  This  Mixture  to 
Get  Large  Milk  Flow  at  Low  Cost 


BUFFALO  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  mixed  as  the  prin- 
cipal high  protein  ingredient 
with  wheat  bran  or  wheat 
mill  feed,  as  pictured  above, 
makes  the  grain  mixture  that 
is  fed  to  thousands  of  the  cows 
in  the  nine  states  that  supply 
the  people  of  New  York  City 
with  their  milk. 


If  you  have  not  yet  fed  highly 
digestible  BUFFALO  CORN 
Gluten  Feed,  tell  your  dealer 
you  want  some,  and  feed  this 
mixture : 

200  lbs.  Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed 
100  lbs.  Wheat  Bran  or  Mill  Feed 
25  lbs.  Linseed  or  Cottonseed  Meal 

This  grain  mixture  will  make  big  milk 
checks  for  you,  whether  you  sell  your 
milk  and  cream  in  New  York  or  Chicago, 
Detroit  or  Cleveland. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED  in  stock,  write  us,  giving  his  name 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 


New  York 


Makers  of 
BUFFALO 


Chioetgo 


GLUTEN  FEED 

Write  to  213  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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"Tune-up"  the  Rig 

Only  a  few  weeks  remain  before  threshing  season  will  be 
here  with  a  rush.  Be  sure  you  are  ready.  Get  your  Case 
"Steamer"  out  and  go  over  it. 

See  that  the  boiler  is  thoroughly  clean  inside.  Polish  pis- 
ton rod  and  valve  stem.  Look  for  lost  motion  at  both  ends  of 
connecting  rod,  and  adjust  the  brasses  if  necessary.  Re-pack 
the  pump  and  possibly  the  governor  stem.  Clean  oil  holes  and 
grease  cups  so  that  lubricant  will  pass  freely  to  all  bearings. 
Be  sure  that  leads  to  water-column  are  clear.  We  suggest  that 
you  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  water  glasses,  with  proper  gas- 
kets. The  safety  valve  is  probably  all  right,  but  be  sure  it 
"pops"  when  it  should.  Scrape  out  exhaust  nozzle,  giving  the 
steam  a  clear  passage,  directly  up  the  stack.  Replace  worn 
clutch  shoes;  also  repaint' boiler  and  stack. 

Overhaul  the  separator  belting  and  re-lace  or  replace  where 
needed.  Wash  out  every  bearing  with  kerosene  and  see  that  oil 
holes  are  open.  Replace  worn  teeth  in  cylinder  and  concave,  and 
look  for  harmful  endplay  in  cylinder.  1-64  inch  is  right.  Examine 
every  box  and  bearing  and  take  up  or  re-babbitt  where  needed. 
Tighten  loose  nuts  and  replace  lost  bolts. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  supplies  and  tools  you  will  need.  It  is  well 
to  have  some  spare  parts  on  hand  to  guard  against  possible  delays. 
Check  up  your  stock  of  parts  with  the  list  suggested  in  your  "Case 
Thresher  Manual",  and  order  what  you  lack.  If  you  have  no  copy 
of  our  "Thresher  Manual",  you  should  have  one,  and  we  will  send 
one  on  request. 

Remember  that  time  is  money  to  the  thresherman,  and  right 
now  is  the  time  to  save  time. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept  CB-5,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

MakiriK  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  I  842 


NOTE: 
n-mit  thr  publir  t„ 
Icno-w  thai  our  ploum  ami 
liarrowH  are  NOT  the. 
Cime  ploWH  and  tuirrowit 
made  Itu  the  J.  J.  Case 
i'low  Jf  orfca  Co. 


POWER  IW?  FARMING 

MACHINERY 


To  avoid  coti fusion,  the 
J.  1.  CASBTUKKSHINO 
MM'lUSK  COMPANY 
di-sirfH  to  have  it  known 
that  it  is  vot  7U)ir  ami 
iierer  has  Incu  iiiti  rt'sti  <( 
III,  or  ill  am/  iraii  ruti 
nected  or  affllialed  villi 
the .!.  l.rasel'loir  Works, 
or  the  W  alUs  Tractor 
(\niipiniii.  or  the  ./.  /. 
CiUie  I'low  WoriM  Co. 


Look  for  Iho  I:A(JI,I:,  Our  Triul.?  Mark 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 

will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  Service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. ' 

A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 

Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.    Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 


Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 


TRADE  MARK 


Farm  Tractor 

Here's  the  one  Farm  Tractor  that  has  real 
practical  service  behind  it,  and  a  tractor  with- 
out prompt,  efficient  service  cannot  deliver,  its 
full  value  to  the  owner. 

The  Fordson  Tractor  will  furnish  all  the 
power  the  farmer  wants  in  farming  and  also  all 
the  power  he  may  want  for  cutting  ensilage  and 
wood,  for  milking,  electric  lighting,  household 
conveniences,  etc.  It  is  the  marvel  money-mak- 
er for  the  Farmer.  Talk  it  over  with  the  Ford- 
son  dealer  and  your  banker. 

Made  by  Henry  Ford  &  Son  and  sold  by 


INDIANA  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1327  E.  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FORD  &  FORDSON  DEALERS 
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Feed: 


How  to  double 
the  development 
of  chicks 

and  prepare  them 
for  early 
and  profitable 
production 


By  the  proper  use  of  Purina  Baby 
Chick  Chow  (Chick  Feed),  Purina 
Chicken  Chowder  and  Purina  Hen 
Chow  (Scratch  Feed),  you  can  bring 
chickens  to  maturity  in  much  shorter 
time,  with  greater  vitality  and  with 
stronger,  better-boned,  better-feathered 
bodies. 

Purina  Double  Development 
Guarantee. 

The  money  paid  for  Purina  Chicken  Chow- 
der and  Purina  Baby  Chick  Chow  (Chick 
Feed)  will  be  refunded  if  baby  chicks,  when 
fed  these  two  feeds  as  directed,  do  not  de- 
velop twice  as  fast  during  the  first  six 
weeks  as  when  fed  a  grain  ration  only, 

Ralston  Purina  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Don't  take  chances 
on  losing  your  pigs! 


TREAT  YOUR  PIGS  NOW— 
USE  THE  BEST 

Serum  and  Virus 


The  Single  Bled  from  the  Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company  saves  your  hogs.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  the  best.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
at  once. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders. 

Don't  wait  until  you  get  disease  in  your  herd. 
Save  trouble  and  loss  by  treating  your  pigs  now  while 
they  are  well.  Write. 


Swine  Breeders  Pure 
Serum  Company 

THORNTOWN,  INDIANA 
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Little  Brothers  of  Titan  Tractors 

While  Titan  and  International  tractors  (known  to  every 
farmer)  have  been  blanketing  the  country  with  field  and  belt- 
power  International  small  engines  also  have  been  working  in 
all  corners  of  the  land. 

International  Kerosene  Engines  are  annually  doing  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  work ;  annually  taking  the  menial,  toilsome, 
every  day  farm  jobs — pumping,  sawing,  separator-turning, 
washing,  grinding,  shelling,  etc. — off  the  lame  shoulders  of 
grateful  men,  women  and  children  the  nation  over;  annually 
adding  to  the  service  that  makes  farm  leisure  possible  and 
farm  life  more  than  ever  worth  while. 

International  quality  in  general  and  International  Kero- 
sene Engine  quality  in  particular  are  ever3^whero  admitted  and 
admired.  Among  the  engine  sizes — 11/2?  3,  6  and  10  h.  p. — is 
the  correct  size  for  every  farm.  Sohl  by  Internal ional  dealers 
everywhere. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

Chicago  USA 
92  BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Why  Clover  Failures? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

By  G.  P.  Walker,  '16, 
Experiment  Station  Staff. 


A  RECENT  study  of  the  clover  situa- 
/A  tion  in  Indiana  by  the  Indiana  Ex- 
^  ^  periment  Station  reveals  a  sur- 
prising shortage  of  this  important  and 
valuable  crop.  Several  counties  were 
growing  less  than  one  acre  of  clover  for 
each  one  hundred  acres  of  other  crops 
while  50  counties  showed  less  than  one 
acre  in  16  of  other  crops.  The  average  of 
the  state  for  ten  years  before  the  war 
was  over  12  acres  of  other  crops  for  eacn 
acre  of  clover  and  the  same  condition 
prevailed  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
cornbelt.  This  shortage  is  largely  due  to 
clover  failures.  Most  farmers  realize  that 
they  should  have  more  clover  and  many 
are  still  making  seedings  every  year  in 
spite  of  numerous  and  continued  failures. 
Many  farms  that  15  years  ago  were  pro- 
ducing fine  crops  of  clover  and  on  which 
failures  were  hardly  known,  will  now 
scarcely  grow  clover  at  all.  What  are 
the  reasons  for  these  numerous  failures 
and  what  are  some  of  the  remedies? 

The  reasons  are  many.  Lack  of  lime 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  common.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  soils 
of  Indiana  and  other  middlewestern  states 
are  now  acid  and  becoming  more  so  with 
each  year'iS  cropping.  Clover  will  not 
thrive  under  such  conditions  and  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  sow  it  on 
these  soils  without  first  applying  some 
form  of  lime  to  correct  the  acid  condition. 
Some  farmers  still  cling  to  the  old  idea 
that  manure  is  the  panacea  for  all  soil 
ills.  On  the  Worthington  Experiment  field 
last  year  the  land  which  had  received  an 
average  of  two  tons  manure  for  every 
year  since  1911  failed  to  produce  any 
clover  from  the  1918  seeding  while  the 
rest  of  the  field  which  had  been  limed 
seven  years  before  produced  a  good  crop 
of  fine  clover  hay.  The  untreated  land  of 
this  field  has  scarcely  averaged  one  ton 


of  hay  for  the  last  five  years  while  the 
limed  land  without  manure  or  fertilizer 
has  produced  an  average  of  1.7  tons  per 
acre. 

Another  cause  of  many  failures  ii5  the 
freezing  of  the  young  seedlings  in  the 
"curl"  stage.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
after  the  seed  is  sown  in  February  or 
March  a  warm  spell  of  several  days 
causes  much  of  it  to  sprout  and  a  sudden 
frost  kills  the  tender  seedling.  However 
if  not  seeded  till  after  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over  the  young  plants  sometimes  suc- 
cumb to  an  early  summer  drouth.  Many 
farmers  are  now  making  two  seedings, 
using  one-half  the  seed  in  February  or 
March  and  the  other  half  in  April.  This 
is  a  good  practice  and  should  be  more 
general.  For  the  later  seeding  the  alfal- 
fa grass  seed  drill  is  proving  its  worth 
as  a  small  amount  of  seed  may  be  even- 
ly distributed  and  the  disks  make  an 
opening  in  the  soil  crust  into  which  the 
seed  settles  readily.  If  the  seed  is  broad- 
casted at  this  time  harrowing  it  in  is  a 
good  practice  to  prevent  its  being  washed 
away  or  bunched  by  the  spring  rains.  In 
view  of  the  high  price  of  clover  seed,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  mixture  of  six 
pounds  clover  and  three  pounds  timothy 
seed  per  acre.  If  the  clover  "goes  out" 
in  spots  some  timothy  may  be  produced 
instead  of  a  crop  of  weeds  whereas  if  a 
good  stand  of  clover  is  obtained  it  will 
easily  keep  down  the  light  spring  seeding 
of  timothy. 

Drouths  and  unfavorable  seasons  are 
a  further  cause  of  clover  failures.  When 
the  early  settlers  came  into  the  middle 
west  they  found  soils  that  were  well  sup- 
plied with  humus  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  that  enabled  them  to  hold  a  large 
reserve  supply  of  water  for  the  hot  dry 
summer  season.  Under  the  cropping  sys- 
tem that  has  been  followed  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  this  humus  supply  has  been  lost 
and  many  of  these  soils  can  no  longer 
hold  enough  moisture  for  the  young 
clover  plants  in  a  season  of  extreme 
drouth.  The  "cure"  for  the  disease  is  to 
get  more  rotting  vegetable  matter  into 
the  ,soil.  One  of  the  temporary  remedies 
that  is  proving  effective  in  many  cases  is 
a  light  mulching  of  manure,  straw,  clover 
chaff,  or  other  residues  on  the  wheat  in 
winter.  This  mulch  protects  the  wheat 
during  the  late  freezing  and  thawing  and 
often  brings  the  young  clover  through  a 
summer  drouth  that  would  be  fatal  with- 
out the  protection  which  the  mulch  af- 
fords. Many  farmers  who  feed  livestock 
are  finding  it  profitable  to  apply  part  ot 
the  manure  as  a  light  top  dressing  on 
wheat  in  winter  for  the  protection  of  the 
wheat  and  the  better  chance  of  securing 
a  good  stand  of  clover. 

A  lack  of  phosphorus  has  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  poor  stands  of  clover 
and  some  failures.  Many  soils  are  need- 
ing phosphorus  as  much  as  they  need 
lime  and  both  should  be  applied  if  good 
results  from  clover  are  to  be  realized. 
The  rocks  from  which  most  of  the  up- 
land soils  have  been  derived  were  not 
rich  in  phosphorus  so  that  these  soils  have 
never  had  a  large  supply  of  it.  Constant 
cropping  has  ,so  reduced  this  supply  in 
some  of  these  soils  that  the  amount  avail- 
able for  growing  crops  each  year  is  lim- 
ited. A  liberal  application  of  a  good 
phosphate  fertilizer  on  wheat  is  often 
paid  for  by  the  effect  on  the  clover  fol- 
lowing, leaving  any  increase  in  wheat 
yield  as  clear  profit.  Last  year  the  limed 
land  on  the  experiment  field  near  Scotts- 
burg  failed  to  produce  any  clover  while 
the  limed  and  phosphated  land  produced 
a  fair  crop  of  clover  hay.  On  the  heavy 
yellow  silty  loam  soil  of  the  Bedford  Ex- 
periment Field  the  clover  "heaved"  much 
worse  last  spring  where  only  lime  had 
been  used  than  where  phosphate  was 
added.  This  land  is  very  deficient  in 
phosphorus  and  the  marked  decrease  in 
"heaving"  was  probably  due  to  the  great- 
er vigor  of  the  crop  when  well  supplied 
with  the  needed  element.  The  use  of 
phosphate  fertilizers  on  this  land  has  in- 
creased the  average  clover  hay  yield  for 
the  last  three  years  almost  one-half  ton 
per  acre,  and  the  offcvt  on  tlw  corn  nnd 


wheat  crops  following  has  been  even 
more  marked  as  a  result  of  the  better 
crop  of  clover  produced.  The  use  of  more 
phosphate  fertilizers  will  not  only  in- 
crease the  yields  of  grain  crops  but  will 
help  to  prevent  the  waste  of  clover  seed 
that  results  from  sowing  on  phosphorus 
deficient  soils. 

Much  wet  land  is  being  put  into  con- 
dition to  grow  clover  through  tile  drain- 
age. Where  drainage  is  not  possible  al- 
sike  clover  is  giving  good  results  in  many 
cases  where  the  land  is  a  little  too  wet 
for  little  red.  An  increasing  number  of 
farmers  who  feed  little  stock  and  do  not 
need  much  hay  are  using  mammoth 
clover,  rolling  it  down  at  blossoming 
time  and  clipping  a  seed  crop  after  the 
tops  "elbow  up"  and  the  heads  ripen. 
With  a  fair  yield  this  system  furnishes  a 
cash  crop  and  leaves  a  heavy  mat  of 
material  already  distributed  on  the  land 
for  plowing  under.  On  some  of  the 
prairie  soils  seeding  clover  with  oats 
seems  to  be  a  safer  practice  than  seed- 
ing on  wheat,  though  the  evidence  is  not 
conclusive.  When  such  a  practice  is  fol- 
lowed the  amount  of  oats  seed  should  be 
cut  down  to  lessen  the  danger  of  smoth- 
ering the  young  clover.  When  clover 
fails  soybeans  or  cowpeas  are  often  used 
to  take  its  place  in  the  rotation  as  they 
will  usually  give  good  results  on  some- 
what acid  soils  or  where  other  conditions 
are  unfavorable  for  clover. 

There  are  a  number  of  legumes  and 
each  one  has  its  special  adaptations  and 
uses  but  for  ordinary  farm  use  red  clover 
is  the  most  practical  legume  crop  of  the 
corn  belt.  It  is  essential  to  successful 
farming  and  yet  clover  failures  are  just 
as  numerous  today  or  more  so  than  ever 
before.  After  all  they  are  problems  of 
farm  and  soil  management  and  will  be 
solved  by  applying  the  system  that  meets 
each  peculiar  local  situation  best.  The 
system  of  management  may  well  be  modi- 
fied to  insure  continuous  and  regular  suc- 
cess with  clover  as  that  will  help  to 
solve  other  problems.  If  a  mulch  or 
manure  will  lessen  drouth  injury  they 
should  be  applied;  if  lime  or  special 
fertilizer  are  needed  they  should  l>e  sup- 
I)lied;  and  if  the  method  of  seeding  or 
cropping  system  are  at  fault  they  should 
bo  modllled. 
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Farming  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas 

By  C.  H.  Wood,  '07, 

Short  Course  Student. 


ON  January  3,  1919,  I  left  my  home 
in  Jasper  County,  Indiana,  on  a 
trip  to  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley to  investigate  a  farming  interest 
there.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  find 
the  farmers  in  the  valley  harvesting  on- 
ions and  cabbage,  and  a  few  h9,d  their 
early  corn  planted.  Men  were  going 
around  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and  their 
children  were  barefooted,  while  the  folks 
back  in  Indiana  were  shoveling  snow  and 
thawing  out  the  water  pipes.    This  coun- 


ernment  records.  We  have  cool  sea 
breezes  from  the  southeast  most  of  the 
year,  so  we  do  not  suffer  with  the  heat 
nearly  so  much  as  we  did  in  Indiana, 
which  is  hard  for  the  home  folks  to  be- 
lieve. Of  course  the  sun  gets  very  warm, 
but  with  the  cool  breeze  continually  a 
person  does  not  notice  the  heat.  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  sunstroke  of  man  or 
beast  here  in  the  valley.  Our  winters  are 
very  mild  also.  We  had  a  few  light  frosts 
last  winter,  but  they  did  very  little  dam- 


try  appealed  to  me  very  much  and  so  I 
purchased  a  farm,  and  last  winter  my 
wife  and  I  registered  at  the  county  seat 
as  residents  of  Hidalgo  County,  Texas, 
so  we  can  vote  for  Leonard  Wood  next 
fall.  If  you  will  look  on  your  map  you 
will  find  a  small  area  of  land  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  portion  of  Texas 
known  as  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  is 
composed  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about 
fifteen  miles  north  and  south  and  about 
sixty  miles  east  and  west.  It  is  the 
southernmost  farming  land  under  Uncle 
Sam's  flag. 

Our  climate  is  mild  both  winter  and 
summer.  We  have  no  rainy  season,  the 
average  rainfall  for  the  past  ten  years 
being  twenty-six  inches  according  to  gov- 


age.  Because  of  our  warm  winters,  our 
hogs  and  cattle  have  green  pasture  all 
the  year  round,  thereby  eliminating  win- 
ter feeding,  the  hardest,  most  unhealth- 
ful  and  least  profitable  work  on  the 
northern  farms.  We  do  not  need  to  build 
barns  to  winter  our  stock  and  very  few 
houses  here  are  plastered.  Our  doors  and 
windows  are  open  practically  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  climate  has  attracted 
thousands  of  northern  farmers  who  wish 
to  escape  the  cold  northern  winters,  and 
who  have  made  a  health  resort  as  well  as 
a  farming  community  of  this  little  valley. 
Our  population  is  composed  of  at  least 
95  per  cent,  northern  people  of  the  better 
class. 

This  is  an  irrigated  country,  the  water 
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being  pumped  from  the  Rio  Grande  river, 
thus  insuring  an  abundance  of  water  at 
all  times.  The  watering  system  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  farmers,  a  share  of 
water  stock  being  conveyed  with  every 
acre  of  land  sold.  Irrigation  means  no 
crop  failure,  no  drouth  and  no  excessive 
rainfall.  It  enables  the  farmers  to  grow 
and  market  some  crops  every  month  of 
the  year. 

The  soil  is  free  from  alkali  and  almost 
uniform  in  quality,  varying  from  a  rich 
black  silt  to  a  chocolate  loam  and  rang- 


The  fall  crop  does  not  yield  as  well.  Oats 
are  not  sown  for  market  purposes,  but 
make  excellent  winter  pasture.  Our  sum- 
mer pasture  consists  of  Rhodes  Grass,  a 
perennial,  which  will  carry  from  two  to 
four  head  of  cattle  per  acre  the  year 
round.    It  also  makes  an  excellent  hay. 

Alfalfa  is  the  most  valuable  crop  here 
as  it  grows  very  quickly.  A  neighbor  who 
sowed  some  last  November,  has  had  two 
cuttings  up  to  May  first,  while  another 
neighbor,  who  raises  alfalfa  exclusively, 
has  made  nineteen  cuttings  in  twenty- 


A  corn  field  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  May  1,  1920. 


ing  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  depth. 
The  well  I  had  drilled  on  my  farm  passed 
through  twenty-four  feet  of  soil.  This 
soil  has  been  deposited  by  the  Rio  Grande 
river  in  ages  past.  It  is  the  very  cream 
of  soils,  with  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  produce  good  crops  indefinitely.  We 
never  use  any  fertilizer  as  a  certain 
amount  of  silt  is  deposited  at  each  irriga- 
tion. The  government  compares  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil  with  that  of  the  Nile 
Valley. 

We  can  raise  two  crops  of  corn  in 
twelve  months.  Our  first  is  planted  the 
last  of  January  or  the  first  of  Fcibruary. 
Our  second  is  planted  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. The  spring  crop  has  made  as  high 
as  one  liundred  thirty-flve  busliels  per 
acre,  all  flcix  ndinK  on  the  care  it  is  given. 


four  months.  I  am  planning  to  put  out 
thirty  acres  this  fall.  Farmers  find  it  un- 
necessary to  innoculate  their  seed  or  soil 
when  sowing,  and  are  always  sure  of  a 
good  stand  when  put  in  properly.  The 
hay  is  retailing  at  present  for  forty  dol- 
lars per  ton,  and  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  it  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

This  land  is  also  considered  the  winter 
truck  garden  of  the  United  States.  We 
raise  vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  onions, 
lettuce  and  beans.  We  are  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  nearer  the  northern  markets 
than  are  California  growers,  and  also 
four  hundred  miles  farther  south  than 
they,  making  our  seasons  about  one 
month  earlier.  We  are  therefore  the  first 
on  the  market  and  can  demand  the  high- 
est prices.     Wh(Miev(^r  the  north  has  a 
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shortage  in  cabbage  and  onions  for  cold 
storage,  we  Valley  farmers  have  plenty  of 
time  to  put  out  a  big  crop,  thereby  taking 
advantage  of  the  high  market.  One 
farmer  cleared  over  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  on  fifty-four  acres  of  cab- 
bage this  spring.  His  crop  was  one  of 
the  first  harvested,  and  he  received  as 
high  as  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 
Fred  Schrader,  Mrs.  Wood's  uncle,  had 
the  highest  yield  of  cabbage  in  the  Val- 
ley, eighteen  tons  to  the  acre.  Some 
farmers  with  late  cabbage  lost  money  on 
account  of  the  car  shortage  during  the 
railroad  strike.  Onions  are  yielding  from 
two  to  four  hundred  crates  per  acre  and 
are  selling  around  two  dollars  per  crate. 
During  the  shipping  season  the  railroad 
ran  special  refrigerator  trains  every  day. 

In  a  short  time  this  valley  will  be  noted 
for  its  citrus  orchards,  since  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  fertilize  here  as  in  California 
and  Florida.  The  quality  of  our  grape 
fruit  is  recognized  as  being  much  supe- 
rior and  very  little  of  our  present  crop 
reaches  the  northern  markets.  There  are 
a  great  many  citrus  groves  being  set  out 
this  spring.  Citrus  groves  are  selling  for 
very  high  prices,  ranging  from  two  to 
four  thousand  dollars  per  acre  according 
to  age.    The  government  reports  show 


that  California  growers  use  smudge  pots 
to  protect  from  frosts  on  the  average 
of  eight  times  a  year  and  Florida  five 
times  per  year,  while  this  valley  uses 
them  only  once  every  two  years.  In  my 
neighborhood,  one  citrus  orchard,  set  out 
in  1912,  netted  an  income  of  one  thousand 
dollars  per  acre  this  last  year. 

Quite  a  few  cattle  are  raised  here,  but 
mostly  for  dairy  purposes.  It  is  also  a 
good  country  for  raising  hogs,  as  the 
sows  can  farrow  any  time  of  the  year. 

Our  labor  situation  is  good.  There  are 
very  few  negroes  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  those  only  in  the  cities.  All  farm 
labor  is  done  by  Mexicans,  who  receive 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  and  board 
themselves.  They  are  acquainted  with 
irrigation,  so  that  a  northern  man  has  lit- 
tle trouble  in  learning  to  farm  here.  The 
Mexican  is  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
you  ask  of  him;  he  will  use  a  hoe  in  the 
corn  or  cotton  field  all  day  and  seem  to 
like  it.  This  is  one  place  where  the 
farmer  is  the  boss  of  the  hired  man.  We 
can  get  all  the  labor  we  want. 

As  to  the  Mexican  troubles,  the  north- 
ern papers  seem  to  know  more  about  it 
than  We  do.  We  do  not  in  the  least  feel 
alarmed  over  any  trouble  on  this  side  of 
(Continued  on  page  540) 


Purdue  Agriculturist  Essay  Contest 

By  L.  A.  Dougherty,  '21. 


THE  first  state  essay  contest  for  vo- 
cational students  of  agriculture  in 
Indiana,  judging  from  the  splendid 
response  given,  should  be  followed  by 
others  even  more  comprehensive  and 
popular  than  the  one  now  past.  The  re- 
sults of  the  contest  clearly  show  that 
many  students  in  the  vocational  high 
schools  are  capable  of  writing  very  pre- 
sentable articles  on  agricultural  subjects, 
articles  which  are  worthy  of  publication 
for  all  to  read.  Of  greater  value,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  contest  awakens 
interest  in  agricultural  journalism  among 
the  young  people  who  are  to  be  our  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  the  future. 

This  essay  contest  was  prepared  and 
conducted  by  the  Purdue  Agriculturist 
under  the   direction  of  R.  V.  Allison, 


Senior  in  Agricultural  Education,  in  co- 
operation with  Z.  M.  Smith,  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education  in  Indiana.  The 
contest  which  was  open  to  all  vocational 
students  closed  April  26,  1920,  in  order 
that  all  announcements  of  prize-winners 
might  be  made  at  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Round-Up  held  at  Purdue  University 
on  May  3-7th. 

Local  contests  were  held  at  the  differ- 
ent schools  in  order  to  pick  out  the  best 
manuscript  from  each  school  to  send  to 
the  state  contest.  In  OTder  to  secure 
prompt  action  and  a  large  number  of  en- 
trants in  each  school,  subscriptions  to 
various  farm  papers  were  given  as  prizes 
to  schools  with  100  per  cent,  enrollment, 
according  to  their  promptness  in  sending 
in  the  reports.     The  report  from  the 
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Mooresville  High  School  was  the  first  one 
to  reach  us.  Each  report  gave  the  names 
of  the  students  and  the  subjects  of  all 
essays. 

There  were  twenty-four  schools  which 
submitted  manuscripts  in  the  state  con- 
tests and  fourteen  of  these  had  100  per 
cent,  enrollment  in  the  local  contests. 
There  was  a  total  of  266  students  en- 
tered in  the  local  contests. 

The  manuscripts  were  first  sent  to  the 
various  departments  in  the  School  of  Ag- 
riculture and  were  ranked  in  their  order 
of  merit  as  pertaining  to  correctness  and 
quality  of  subject  matter.  They  were 
then  sent  to  a  committee  from  the  Eng- 
lish department,  where  they  were  graded 
for  grammatical  correctness.  Here  the 
final  ranking  was  made  with  due  consid- 
eration to  the  previous  rating. 

The  announcement  of  the  prize  winners 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  club  lead- 
ers May  5th.  The  decision  rendered  was 
made  by  the  committees  who  graded  the 
papers.    The  following  report  was  made: 

First  Place:  Earl  Elliott,  Shelbyville— 
"Securing  Disease-Pree  Seed  Corn." 

Second  Place:  Ralph  Montgomery, 
Scottsburg — "What  the  Farmers'  Feder- 
ation Should  Mean  to  the  Farmer." 

Third  Place:  Russell  A.  Howard, 
Veedersburg — "How  We  Are  Solving  a 
Big  Dairy  Problem." 

Fourth  Place:  Lillian  Wood,  Pendle- 
ton— "A  Plea  for  the  Dual  Purpose  Short- 
horn." 

Fifth  Place:  Charles  Ellis,  Bremen— 
"Swine  Raising." 

Sixth  Place:  Harold  C.  Lehman,  War- 
saw— "Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm." 

Seventh  Place:  Ovid  Johnson,  Stock- 
well — "Oat  Smut  and  Its  Dry  Treatment." 

Eighth  Place:  John  Greenwalt,  Delphi 
— "Development  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture in  Delphi  High  School." 

Those  essays  considered  as  deserving 
honorable  mention  were: 

Deloss  Frank,  Auburn — "Apple  Grow- 
ing In  Indiana." 

Lester  Kellar,  Brazil— "Hot  Water 
Method  for  Treating  Seed  Wheat." 

Fred  Fraser,  Monticello— "Operating  a 
Mammoth  Hatchery." 

Harry  McPlwrson.  (!f)]uiiil)us  "Raising 
Young  Chicks." 

Thf  conimitt('(!  exprcHScd  thtmHilves 


as  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work 
and  recommended  that  it  be  continued 
and  extended. 

Very  liberal  awards  were  made  in 
prizes  including  cash  and  standard  agri- 
cultural text-books  amounting  to  over 
$100.  In  addition,  over  thirty  subscrip- 
tions to  leading  agricultural  papers  were 
given.  The  first  prize  won  by  Mr.  Elliott 
from  Shelbyville  consisted  of  $10  and 
subscriptions  to  two  farm  papers.  To 
his  school  was  given  a  $30  set  of  Lippin- 
cott's  Farm  Manuals  and  two  subscrip- 
tions to  farm  papers.  Other  prizes  of 
corresponding  value  were  given  the  re- 
maining winners. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  encourage  in- 
terest and  competition.  However,  the 
prizes  should  not  be  the  central  objective 
of  the  contestants.  Rather,  the  very 
nature  of  the  content  should  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  interest  and  active  partici- 
pation by  the  students  of  vocational 
schools.  Those  who  did  not  win  prizes 
should  not  be  discouraged.  After  all, 
only  a  few  can  win,  no  matter  how  good 
every  individual  manuscript  may  be.  The 
very  fact  that  the  best  essay  from  each 
school  was  selected  would  indicate  that 
all  those  entered  in  the  State  contest 
were  worthy  articles,  which  they  indeed 
proved  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  all  con- 
tained some  grammatical  errors  which 
shows  there  is  some  room  for  improve- 
ment even  in  the  best  articles. 

The  agricultural  work  carried  on 
through  the  clubs  and  the  vocational 
classes  certainly  is  of  tremendous  value. 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  his  and  her  work 
comes  in  contact  with  real  business  and 
social  problems  in  agricultural  life.  In 
doing  so  he  is  placed  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  must  use  his  own  mind 
and  ingenuity  to  solve  all  problems  and 
conduct  his  work  efficiently.  Because  of 
this  boys  and  girls  more  and  more  will 
take  a  very  definite  place  in  our  agricul- 
tural life  in  both  business  and  social  re- 
lations. They  should  be  privileged  to 
express  themselves  upon  the  problems 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  It  is 
hoixMl  that  in  these  contests  boys  and 
girls  will  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  as  they  see 
lit.  Certainly  the  more  meritorious  ar- 
(Continued  on  page 
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The  Club  Round-Up 

By  Keller  E.  Beeson,  '22. 


THE  week  of  May  3-7  marked  the 
largest  Club  Round-up  in  the  his- 
tory of  vocational  work  in  Indi- 
ana. Three  hundred  and  forty-six  girls 
and  374  boys  from  every  part  of  the 
State  registered.  Fountain  county  led  in 
the  enrollment  with  59  youngsters,  and 
White  county  followed  with  51. 

The  program  was  filled  with  interest- 
ing addresses,  demonstrations,  debates, 
inspection  trips,  hikes,  judging  contests, 


ished  a  fitting  climax  to  the  week  of  in- 
struction and  pleasure  combined. 

In  the  state  corn  judging  contest  held 
between  the  various  counties,  three  mem- 
bers selected  by  elimination  contests  in 
their  respective  counties  formed  a  team. 
The  five  leading  counties  and  their  scores 
follow: 

First— Scott  -  92.3% 

Second — Hancock   91.8% 

Third — Madison   87.4% 


Egg:  Barbecue  at  the  Club  Kound-up. 


and  recreational  periods.  Monday  night 
was  given  over  to  a  visit  to  the  Engineer- 
ing laboratories  and  shops  which  were  in 
full  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  visi- 
tors. A  debate  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
the  question  of  the  value  of  a  tractor  on 
a  one  hundred  and  twenty  acre  farm 
was  won  by  the  negative  team  from  Clin- 
ton county.  Dean  Carolyn  Shoemaker 
gave  an  inspiring  address  on  the  life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  Wednesday  night. 
And  on  the  following  night  came  the 
great  egg  barbecue  followed  by  stunts 
at  the  pavilion.  Sleight  of  hand,  contests 
for  fifty  boys,  the  Purdue  band,  electrical 
and  chemical  displays,  a  hitching  con- 
test, and  finally  a  live  stock  show  furn- 


Fourth— Henry   82.7% 

Fifth— Montgomery   82.4% 

The  counties  winning  in  their  various 
sections  are  as  follows: 

Section  1 — Noble. 

Section  2 — Clinton. 

Section  3 — Hancock. 

Section  4 — Bartholomew, 

Section  5 — Scott. 

The  Indiana  Corn  Growers'  Trophy  Cup 
was  awarded  to  the  winning  county,  and 
Fred  Campell,  of  Owens  county,  was  the 
individual  winner. 

The  baking  team  from  Huntington 
county,  composed  of  Mildred  Baker,  Lura 
Folk,  and  Mildred  Beaver,  won  first, 
while  individual  honors  went  to  Kather- 
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ine  Jones,  of  the  Corydon,  Harrison  coun- 
ty, vocational  class,  who  scored  92%.  The 
sewing  team  of  the  Summitville  high 
school,  of  Madison  county,  composed  of 
Irene  Webster,  Bernice  Montgomery,  and 
Esta  Reavis  won  first  in  that  contest,  and 
again  Katherine  Jones  won  first  individu- 
al honors  with  a  score  of  99%  but  as  she 
had  already  won  one  first,  the  award 
was  made  to  Eloise  Niles,  of  Spencer 
county,  who  made  a  score  of  98  4-5. 
In  the  Beef  Cattle  Judging  contest,  Har- 


ty-one  of  Indiana's  brightest  girls  and 
boys  produced  through  home  projects 
2'.i35.747.14  at  a  cost  of  $188,983.01,  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $246,764.13. 

However  the  major  return  from  this 
work  is  not  to  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  in  the  broadening  of  these  boys 
and  girls,  in  the  developing  of  their  abil- 
ity to  plan  and  execute,  to  initiate  and 
complete,  to  lead  and  co-operate,  and 
eventually  to  found  better  homes  and 
farms. 


The  Hog:  Judging  Contest. 


vey  Zenor,  of  Clay  county,  won  first, — a 
gold  medal  given  by  the  National  Spotted 
Poland  China  Record  Association.  The 
Clay  county  team  composed  of  Harold 
Pair,  Bert  Downs,  and  Harvey  Zenor,  also 
won  the  silver  trophy  given  by  the  Ches- 
ter White  Record  Association.  The  same 
associations  made  the  awards  in  the 
Swine  Judging  contest,  the  individual 
honors  going  to  Max  Hardy,  of  Madison 
county,  and  Arthur  Sims,  Edward  Knapp, 
and  Willard  Parvis,  of  Clinton  county, 
carrying  away  the  county  contest.  Harold 
Ilnnderson,  of  Montgomery  county,  won 
the  medal  in  the  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
contest,  and  the  Cass  county  team  won 
first  for  its  county. 

Club  work  has  flourishfid  throughout 
all  part.s  of  Indinna  during  the  year  1919. 
Ninet^M-n  thouHaiid  one  hundred  and  six- 


The  development  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership  and  initiative  is  shown  by  the 
story  of  Adelle  Davis,  of  Lizton,  Hen- 
dricks county,  and  winner  of  first  place 
in  the  local  sewing  contest  and  of  third 
place  in  the  state  contest.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  County  Home  Demonstra- 
tor, baking  and  sewing  clubs  were  or- 
ganized with  a  total  membership  of  four- 
teen. Without  local  leiadershipf  other 
than  that  of  Adelle  and  the  other  officers, 
a  house  was  obtained  and  its  earlier  ten- 
ants who  were  members  of  the  bedbug 
family,  were  replaced  by  the  girls  after  a 
KORH^what  strenuous  struggle  on  the  part 
of  tho  girls.  Furniture  sufficient  to  furn- 
ish a  library,  lobby,  kitchenette,  and 
cloak  room  was  donated,  and  a  real  club 
house  opened  where  the  girls  could  ga 
vvh('n(W(T   th(\v    pleased,   and    in  which 
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their  entertainments  and  meetings  could 
be  held.  Their  activities  included  every- 
thing from  maintaining  lemonade  stands 
to  raise  money  up  to  giving  baking  dem- 
onstrations and  contests  for  the  benefit  of 
their  mothers  and  friends.  And  their 
financial  activities  were  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  not  only  enable  them  to  send 
part  of  their  club  to  the  Round-up,  but 
to  aid  in  retaining  the  County  Home  Dem- 
onstr-ator  when  lack  of  funds  threatened 
the  loss  of  that  office.  Failure  of  the 
garden  which  the  girls  had  attempted  to 


has  he  in  his  son's  ability  that  last  year 
he  allowed  the  boy,  who  had  no  similar 
previous  experience,  to  enter  part  of  their 
herd  in  the  State  Fair,  and  the  boy  as- 
sumed his  part  of  the  responsibility  so 
well  that  he  came  home  a  winner.  This 
was  the  first  herd  of  the  breed  in  the 
community,  and  from  it  a  neighbor  ob- 
tained a  start,  and  he  in  conjunction  with 
Wilford  held  a  sale  last  fall  at  which  the 
average  price  was  $57.50  per  head,  and 
all  of  the  hogs  remained  in  the  immediate 
community. 


Girls  scoring  bread  in  tlie  domestic  science  laboratory. 


grow,  and  the  sale  of  their  club  house 
were  handicaps  that  the  girls  had  to 
meet,  and  an  appreciative  friend  of  the 
club  and  father  of  one  of  the  members 
came  to  the  rescue  in  the  latter  dilemma 
with  a  proffer  of  two  rooms,  and  now  the 
club  is  comfortably  located  in  two  rooms 
with  an  anticipated  membership  of  thirty 
for  the  year  and  five  rather  than  two  de- 
partments. 

Ability  to  co-operate  and  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
immediate  community  is  shown  in  the 
work  of  fifteen-year-old  Wilford  Wene  of 
Pendleton.  Last  year  he  entered  the  sow 
and  litter  contest  with  fifteen  head  of  Big 
Type  Sows,  and  won  first  place  in  the 
State  contest.  His  father  is  turning  the 
hog  business  over  completely  to  the  boy 
while  he  looks  after  the  feed  producing 
part  of  the  business,  and  so  much  faith 


The  total  production  from  this  herd 
amounted  to  $4,500,  and  a  larger  sale  is 
being  planned  for  this  year.  Incidentally 
several  of  the  major  ideas  in  housing  and 
managing  the  herd  have  been  obtained 
at  the  Round-Up  visits  to  Purdue  and 
have  been  put  into  immediate  operation, 
and  no  prize  money  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce Wilford  to  attend  the  Round-Up. 

Many  stories  of  similar  achievement 
might  be  given  to  show  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  the  club  work  and  the  de- 
sirable effects  that  it  is  having  upon  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls.  Many  are  being 
reached  through  these  channels  who 
would  never  be  affected  equally  through 
academic  teachings,  and  others  are  being 
taught  fundamental  lessons  and  princi- 
ples that  would  not  otherwise  be  ac- 
quired until  later  life. 
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Does  the  United  States  Need  a  Wool  Tariff? 

By  R.  G.  Spears. 


However  forgetful  the  American  people 
are  inclined  to  be  the  great  world  war 
has  brought  home  to  them  a  number  of 
important  facts  that  should  not  soon  slip 
from  their  minds.  Perhaps  most  import- 
ant among  impressive  facts  comes  the 
absolute  conviction  that  in  all  of  our  Na- 
tional enterprises  we  must  build  for  per- 
manency if  we  are  to  be  able  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  and  maintain  our  position  as  a  na- 
tion to  stand  on  its  feet. 


of  the  government  and  the  passing  from 
periods  of  protective  tariff  to  free  wool 
the  sheep  industry  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  The  demand  changed  from  the 
typical  wool  sheep  to  the  mutton  breeds 
and  has  now  swung  back  to  a  type  com- 
bining both  wool  and  mutton.  The  price 
of  wool  has  varied  from  almost  nothing 
to  seventy  cents  per  pound.  Mutton  has 
had  its  periods  of  good  demand  and  its 
periods  of  depression.  There  has  never 
been  a  period  when  the  majority  of  sheep 


A  ^iinall  flock  on  every  farm  not  only  fits  well  into  the  general  farming  scheme  but  will 
put  the  sheep  in<lustry  on  the  firm  footing:  it  deserves. 


With  the  increased  interest  that  is  be- 
ing aroused  in  commercial  enterprise 
comes  a  new  demand  for  greater  produc- 
tion and  stability  in  agriculture.  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  great  future  of  our 
country  agree  that  a  better  system  of 
permanent  agriculture  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past  will  be  necessary  for  our 
growth  in  the  future.  Because  of  its  uni- 
versal utility  our  wool  supply  comes  in 
for  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  now 
agricultural  program. 

The  sheep  industry  in  the;  Tnitcd 
States  has  had  a  varied  and  stormy 
career.     With  cliangcs  in  ;idniinist  i  Mlion 


producers  were  agreed  on  the  best  type 
to  produce  and  before  the  war  there  had 
never  been  a  concentrated  National  at- 
tempt to  push  the  sheep  industry. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  great 
changes  have  been  wrought.  The  supply 
of  wool  that  had  been  coming  to  our 
manufacturers  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  cut  off  when  England  com- 
mandeered that  supply.  Our  shortage  im- 
mediately became  very  acute  and  as  a 
(  Dnsequence  the  price  jumped  skyward, 
i'rodnction  was  immediately  stimulated 
and  the  shortage  of  brooding  slock  prob- 
ably prov(Mito(l  a  sii<l(l(Mi  incrcMso  wliich 
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would  have  resulted  in  overproduction. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  all  of  the  available  wool  supply 
was  commandeered  by  the  war  depart- 
ment and  prices  took  another  upward 
spurt.  Our  shortage  was  acute  and  had 
not  England  allowed  us  a  great  supply 
which  came  in  at  a  guaranteed  price  and 
duty  free  we  would  have  been  unable  to 
adequately  clothe  our  own  army. 

The  war  ended  and  left  the  United 
States  government  with  a  very  large  sup- 
ply of  wool  on  hand.  This  is  being  put 
on  the  market  in  very  small  quantities  in 
order  that  the  wool  price  will  not  be  shat- 
tered. Mutton  and  wool  are  still  com- 
manding good  enough  prices  that  interest 
in  sheep  production  has  not  started  to  de- 
cline. The  extension  men  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  carrying 
on  educational  campaigns  among  sheep 
producers.  Likewise  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  is  doing  great 
things  for  the  industry.  Various  breed  or- 
ganizations are  very  active  and  are  do- 
ing good  work.  Production  is  being  stim- 
ulated not  only  on  the  range  but  the  corn 
belt  farmers  now  realize  the  utility  and 
economy  of  sheep  raising  in  their  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  Considered  generally 
it  would  seem  that  the  sheep  industry  in 
the  United  States  has  bright  days  ahead. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  question  of 
foreign  competition.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  two  great  countries  which 
produce  wool  almost  exclusvely.  Before 
the  war  we  received  great  quantities  of 
their  wool  from  London  markets  which 
made  up  for  our  own  shortage.  Argen- 
tina is  one  of  our  nearer  neighbors  who 
pays  great  attention  to  the  sheep  indus- 
try. At  the  present  time  South  Africa 
is  experiencing  rapid  growth  along  lines 
of  sheep  husbandry  When  one  consid- 
ers these  great  countries,  comparatively 
new  and  undeveloped,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Argentina  he  is  apt  to  con- 
clude that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  American  competition 
and  commandeer  the  wool  production  of 
the  world.  However  their  possibilities  do 
not  seem  to  be  unlimited.  The  world 
has  not  yet  more  than  started  to  make 
up  the  wool  shortage  brought  on  by  the 
war  and  the  population  is  sure  to  make 
such  growth  and  added  demands  for  wool 


that  these  foreign  countries  will  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  entire  demand. 

Even  without  a  tariff  on  wool  the 
American  producer  is  not  apt  to  experi- 
ence any  bad  results  for  a  few  years, 
at  least  not  until  the  world  shortage  is 
made  up.  It  can  be  only  a  question  of 
time,  however,  until  foreign  wool  will  be- 
gin to  appear  on  our  market.  One  is  apt 
to  say  "Why  shouldn't  foreign  wool  come 
to  our  markets  if  we  cannot  supply  our 
own  demand?"  It  is  well  and  good  for 
foreign  wool  to  come  in  but  that  which 
does  come  must  not  be  sold  for  a  lower 
price  than  our  own  product  if  the  industry 
is  to  thrive  in  the  United  States. 

We  need  a  conservative,  sane  tariff 
policy,  a  tariff  which  will  make  foreign 
wool  sell  in  the  United  States  for  a  high 
enough  price  to  pay  the  American  pro- 
ducer his  cost  of  production  and  give 
him  a  just  and  reasonable  profit.  We 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  foreign 
sheep  men  if  we  have  free  wool.  South 
Africa,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  greater  opportunities  for 
expansion  than  we.  The  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  these  countries  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  American  standard.  It 
has  been  shown  time  after  time  that  these 
countries  can  produce  wool  and  send  it 
to  the  United  States  much  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  produce  it  here.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  within  a  few  years  a 
policy  of  free  wool  may  bring  about  a 
situation  very  similar  to  the  one  during 
President  Cleveland's  administration, 
when  one  sheepman  said,  "I  voted  for 
Cleveland  and  free  wool,  and  I  got  Cleve- 
land and  came  within  five  cents  of  get- 
ting free  wool."  Of  course  we  cannot 
think  that  the  price  is  in  any  danger 
whatever  of  dropping  to  five  cents  a 
pound  but  a  drop  to  thirty  cents  now 
would  have  much  the  same  effect  that  a 
five  cent  price  had  then. 

The  sheep  industry  is  prospering  in  the 
United  States  now.  The  demand  is  good 
for  both  wool  and  mutton.  The  farmers 
of  the  corn  belt  are  rapidly  realizing  the 
value  of  the  sheep  in  general  agriculture. 
The  prosperity  of  a  great  part  of  the  west- 
ern range  is  due  to  the  golden  hoof.  The 
movement,  national  in  scope  that  is  boost- 
ing the  sheep  industry  is  rapidly  putting 
(Continued  on  page  540) 
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Standardization  of  Dress 

By  Leila  R.  Gaddis, 

(In  charge  of  Home  Economics  Extension) 


THERE'S  a  reason  other  than  vanity 
why  a  woman  should  be  well 
dressed;  it  gives  her  self-confi- 
dence and  ease  of  manner.  To  be  well 
dressed  does  not  necessarily  mean  ex- 
pensively dressed. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  the 
novelties  and  more  expensive  materials, 
one  wonders  if  there  is  such  an  article 
as  an  inexpensive  garment.  The  reason 
for  high  prices  of  women's  clothing  is 
obvious.  In  relation  to  value,  women  pay 
exorbitantly  for  ready-made  garments. 
They  are  not  paying  for  the  suit  alone, 
but  for  all  the  extra  cost  to  manufac- 
turer, wholesaler  and  retailer  incurred  in 
producing  and  selling  a  great  number  of 
designs  that  change  with  great  fre- 
quency, and  therefore,  subject  to  risk. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  adoption  of  standardized 
clothing  for  women  and  girls. 

There  is  more  or  less  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  term  "standardization." 
Standardization  is  a  principle  and  not  a 
uniform;  it  does  not  mean  adopting  a 
single  form  of  dress  for  every  single  oc- 
casion, but  it  does  mean  that  women 
ought  to  accept  a  form  of  street  clothes 
as  unchangeable  as  the  man's  suit.  Wom- 
en's clothes  will  not  look  alike  even  then, 
for  the  difference  in  color,  trimming  and 
fabric  will  make  the  variety  which  is  so 
much  desired. 

Could  women  but  decide  to  have  and 
to  demand  a  good  straight  line  tailored 
suit,  what  a  great  saving  there  would  be. 
The  western  women  and  city  women  are 
well  dressed  women,  and  you  will  find 
them  buying  every  two  or  three  years 
one  well  tailored  suit  which,  with  a  fancy 
blouse,  is  suitable  for  luncheon  and  thea- 
ter as  well  as  street  wear.  There  is  in- 
dividuality because  of  color  and  acces- 
sories. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many 
women  buying  perhaps  as  expensive  suits 
each  year,  one  year  the  waist  line  high, 
the  next  year  the  skirt  extremely  narrow 
or  extremely  wide,  and  In  the  long  run 
they  are  not  as  well  dressed. 

OiU'  Htvlc  of  Htaiuln rdi'/ed  dress  jmIvo- 


cated,  consists  of  a  skirt  either  kilted, 
gathered  or  gored,  and  attached  to  a 
waist  so  that  the  weight  falls  from  the 
shoulders,  yet  permits  of  freedom  of  mo- 
tion. The  sleeves  are  either  in  the  waist, 
or  in  the  tunic.  The  tunic  may  be  long 
or  short  according  to  the  build  of  the  in- 


A  standardized  graduation  dress. 

dividual.  The  trimming,  collars  and  cuffs 
make  for  individuality. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  that  of 
one  of  the  Purdue  girls  who  gave  much 
thought  and  time  to  the  standardized 
dress  problem. 

The  question  of  standardized  dress  for 
school  girls  is  quite  as  important  as  for 
women.  Many  of  our  high  school  girls 
are  scantily,  extravangantly,  and  ridicu- 
lously, dressed.  Because  of  this  extrava- 
gance many  girls  are  uncomfortable  and 
are  barnul  from  high  school. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics teach(M-  in  Atlanta  and  Arcadia, 
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Hamilton  County,  a  few  years  ago,  uni- 
form dress  for  the  high  school  girls  was 
adopted  for  both  school  and  commence- 
ment. The  mothers  were  first  consulted 
and  they  endorsed  the  movement.  The 
initial  cost  of  the  dresses  was  perhaps 
a  little  hard  on  some  of  the  members  of 
the  class,  but  in  the  long  run  it  was  most 
satisfactory  and  economical.  Linens  at 
that  time  were  to  be  secured  in  good, 
reliable  colors.  Linen  was  selected,  and 
Peter  Thompson  style  was  agreed  upon. 
Commencement  dresses  w^ere  white  with 
red  ties.  The  dresses  were  comfortable, 
were  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance; 
there  was  individuality  in  the  way  the 
dress  was  worn,  and  the  color  of  the 
ties.  There  was  no  competition  in  dress, 
and  these  girls  were  the  most  wholesome, 
well  dressed  school  girls  I've  ever  seen. 

Not  only  should  there  be  standardized 
dress  for  women  and  girls,  but  stand- 
ardized shoes.    The  splendid  educational 


work  now  being  done  by  our  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s 
and  leading  magazines  along  the  line  of 
"sane  and  safe  shoes"  will  certainly  reap 
good  results.  If  the  high  heeled,  light 
weight  leather  or  kid,  thin  soled  shoe  is 
such  a  comfortable,  sensible  shoe,  why 
do  men  not  wear  them  instead  of  the  low 
heeled,  straight  last,  heavy  soled  shoe? 
Why  do  we  put  the  "educator"  or  sensible 
shoe  on  the  baby  and  growing  child  to 
start  the  foot  right,  then  allow  our  high 
school  girls  to  "tilt"  along  in  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes?  The  manufacturer  pro- 
duces the  material  the  public  demands, 
and  never  before  was  there  a  time  when 
home  economics  trained  people  needed 
so  much  to  take  a  definite  stand  on  the 
subject  of  "safe  and  sane  dressing"  and 
standardization  of  clothing  as  right  now 
in  order  to  help  cut  down  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  to  exert  their  influence 
towards  having  healthier,  happier  and 
better  dressed  women  and  girls. 


Forage  for  Hogs 

By  G.  Thomas  '21. 


THE  producer  of  market  hogs  has 
been  feeding  for  a  relatively  low 
market  during  the  past  year.  The 
result  is  that  the  small  breeder  and 
feeder  is  going  out  of  the  business  and 
others  are  decreasing  the  scale  of  their 
operations.  The  only  thing  which  the 
pork  producer  asks  is  a  price  for  his 
product  which  will  return  a  fair  profit 
over  the  cost  of  production.  But  as  long 
as  the  price  of  hogs  is  fixed  by  economic 
conditions  quite  remote  from  the  cost  of 
production,  the  farmer  must  look  for  the 
solution  of  his  problems  in  his  own  busi- 
ness policies. 

At  the  present  time  the  farmer  can 
make  an  unusually  profitable  use  of  for- 
age in  the  production  of  hogs.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  when  liberal  use  is 
made  of  forage  crops  the  gains  are  more 
economical  and  the  labor  cost  is  less.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  our  own  station  that  forage 
increases  gains  10  to  20  per  cent,  over  the 
drj'  lot  method.  Other  advantages  are 
that  proper  exercise  is  secured,  there  is 
less  trouble  with  worms  and  other  para- 
sites, general  health  is  bettered  and  the 


fertility  of  the  soil  is  increased.  Many 
farmers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  best  for- 
age crops  which  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
their  more  general  use. 

Rye  and  vetch  or  rye  alone  furnishes 
the  best  late  fall  forage.  Rye  is  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  bushels  per  acre 
alone;  with  vetch  about  one  bushel  of 
rye  can  be  used  and  one-half  bushel  of 
vetch.  This  will  furnish  forage  late  in 
the  fall  and  can  be  used  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  any  spring  sown  crop.  A 
mixture  of  rape,  oats  and  clover — ^rape  5 
to  7  lbs.,  oats  one  bushel,  and  clover  3  to 
4  pounds — makes  a  good  forage  crop  that 
can  be  used  till  June  1.  Clover,  either 
red  or  sweet,  makes  an  excellent  forage 
crop  and  can  well  be  used  in  case  of  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  especially  intended  for 
forage.  Alfalfa  is  better  than  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  crops,  but  it  is  not 
grown  on  many  Indiana  farms. 

Rape  is  one  of  the  best  forage  crops 
because  it  gives  good  results  and  has  a 
wide  range  of  adaptability  both  as  to  soil 
types  and  time  of  planting.  It  will  grow 
on  any  soil  that  will  produce  good  com. 
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A  clay  loam  is  preferred.  The  soil  should 
be  finely  prepared  because  the  seeds  are 
small.  If  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  as  it 
usually  is  in  an  old  feed  lot,  better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  planting  in  rows 
than  by  broadcasting.  Under  ordinary 
field  conditions  broadcasting  will  give  a 
greater  yield.  Three  to  four  pounds  of 
seed  are  required  for  an  acre  in  rows  20 
inches  or  more  apart.  The  hand  seeder 
is  the  best  method  of  broadcasting,  put- 
ting on  six  to  eight  pounds  per  acre.  Turn 
on  it  when  it  gets  about  12  inches  high. 
If  the  lots  are  not  small  use  a  temporary 
fence.  Alternate  from  one  lot  to  the 
other.  Palatability  is  decreased  if  the 
growth  is  more  rapid  than  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  taken  off.  Difficulty  is  some- 
times had  in  getting  hogs  to  eat  rape. 
Shut  them  in  a  lot  where  there  is  nothing 
but  rape.  When  they  start  eating  it,  they 
prefer  it  to  any  other  forage  with  the 
exception  probably  of  soybeans.  Rape 
will  furnish  forage  throughout  the  entire 
summer  and  fall. 

Soybeans  and  cowpeas  make  excellent 
forage  crops,  but  they  are  not  very  de- 
pendable because  often  a  good  crop  is  not 
secured.  Soybeans  has  the  advantage  in 
that  it  can  be  planted  with  corn,  which 
forms  a  very  good  balanced  ration  if  the 
corn  is  hogged  off.  The  rate  of  sowing 
is  25  to  30  pounds  per  acre  if  drilled  in 
rows,  if  broadcasted  1  to  IV2  bushel,  if 


planted  with  corn  10  to  15  pounds.  Turn 
into  the  crop  when  they  are  well  formed 
and  have  begun  to  turn  brown. 

There  are  a  few  general  considerations 
that  are  true  for  all  forage  crops.  Best 
results  are  obtained  when  2  to  3  pounds 
of  concentrates  are  fed  for  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight.  Even  if  it  is  a 
legume  crop  a  small  amount  of  protein 
supplement  in  the  form  of  tankage  or 
some  similar  material  will  prove  a  good 
investment.  After  the  pigs  weigh  150 
pounds,  they  will  gain  more  economically 
and  practically  as  fast  without  a  concen- 
trate feed  as  with  one.  Alfalfa,  rape  and 
red  clover  will  carry  15  to  20  mature  hogs 
throughout  the  summer  if  it  isn't  too  hot 
and  dry.  The  amount  of  forage  which  an 
acre  will  furnish  of  course  depends  upon 
the  weather  conditions,  so  sufficient 
acreage  should  be  used  to  guard  against 
a  poor  crop  season.  The  excess  can  be 
used  as  hay,  as  a  soiling  crop  or  even  as 
a  green  manure.  Graze  close  enough  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  tough 
and  woody.  Fresh  succulent  forage  is 
more  palatable  and  is  therefore  eaten  in 
larger  amounts  and  returns  the  best 
gains  in  the  hogs.  The  success  in  the 
use  of  forage  crops  for  hogs  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  farmer  to  furnish  a  source 
of  palatable  feed  throughout  the  entire 
growing  season. 


Notes  on  the  Hessian  Fly 

(Mayetiola  Destructor.) 
By  J.  R.  McCoy  '21. 


PROBABLY  no  other  insect  causes 
more  damage  to  wheat  crops  of 
the  United  States  than  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  During  years  when  it  is  exces- 
sively abundant,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  wheat  may  be  either  totally 
destroyed  or  so  badly  injured  as  to  re- 
duce the  yield  50  to  75  per  cent,  and  the 
monetary  losses  expressed  in  dollars 
would  run  far  up  into  the  millions. 

Since  the  recent  advance  in  prices  of 
wheat,  this  crop  has  become  a  favorite 
with  corn  belt  fanners,  and  the  acreage 
sown  has  .steadily  increased,  and  with  this 
increase  there  has  \men  a  growing  abund- 
ance of  the  Hessian  fly.  In  fact  farmers 
have  become  so  familiar  with  this  wheat 


parasite  that  the  term  "fly"  is  sufficient 
explanation  when  speaking  of  this  pest. 

The  Hessian  fly  has  been  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  it  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  in  the  straw  used 
by  the  Hessian  troops  stationed  at  Long 
Island,  New  York,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  This  belief  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  fly  was  first 
found  three  years  later,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  encampment. 

This  pest  was  originally  a  native  of  the 
old  world,  probably  of  western  Asia,  the 
cradle  of  primitive  wheat  culture,  though 
the  most  certain  proofs  regarding  its 
early  distribution  r('f(>r  (o  its  occurrence 
in  Knr()i)e. 
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The  distribution  of  this  insect  is  quite 
wide.  Outside  of  America  the  Hessian 
fly  occurs  in  North  Africa,  western  Asia, 
Europe,  British  Islands,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  territory  in  North  America  over 
which  the  Hessian  fly  has  spread  lies  in 
a  solid  block,  eastward  of  the  100th  merid- 
ian, and  northward  of  the  33rd  parallel. 
There  is  also  a  narrow  strip  extending 
from  central  California  to  British  Colum- 
bia. Its  spread  has  doubtless  followed 
quite  closely  the  world  wide  movement  of 
its  host  plants,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  In 
fact  It  is  found  almost  in  every  place 
where  wheat  is  found,  and  is  capable  of 


Adult  Female. 

adapting  itself  to  almost  all  vicissitudes 
of  climate  that  are  not  uncongenial  to  its 
host  plants.  Optimum  conditions  for 
wheat  growth  are  also  optimum  condi- 
tions for  the  spread  of  the  pest. 

Description  of  the  Insect  and  where 
Found. 

It  is  often  confusing  to  the  average 
farmer,  to  distinguish  between  the  differ- 
ent stages  in  the  development  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance and  unimportance  of  these  different 
stages  in  the  control  of  the  pest.  For  this 
reason  a  somewhat  extensive  description 
is  deemed  necessary.  The  insert  is  found 
in  four  different  forms  during  its  lifetime, 
each  entirely  different,  namely,  egg 
larvae,  pupa,  and  adult. 

The  fly  itself  is  very  small,  being  only 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  the  body 
of  an  obscure  dark  color,  possessed  of  two 
wings,  and  the  form  much  like  that  of  a 
very  small  mosquito.  The  abdomen  of  the 


female  is  red,  or  yellowish  when  first 
hatched  from  the  flaxseed  or,  pupating 
cell,  the  color  varying  with  age,  the  pos- 
terior segments  terminating  in  a  com- 
pressed cylindrical,  very  minutely  hairy 
ovipositer,  capable  of  great  extension. 
The  male  is  smaller,  more  slender,  and  in 
color  generally  darker  than  the  female, 
the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  somewhat 
intricate  organ,  composed  of  a  set  each 
of  outer  and  inner  claspers.  During 
warm  days,  in  the  egg  laying  season  (Sep- 
tember), the  flies  may  be  observed  flying 
about  in  young  wheat,  alighting  upon  the 
leaves.    In  cooler  days,  or  in  early  morn- 


Adult  Male  of  Hessian  Fly. 


ing  while  a  heavy  dew  is  on,  they  will  be 
down  among  the  leaves,  or  even  on  the 
ground.  Farmers  often  mistake  the 
Smoky  Crane  fly  for  the  Hessian  fly, 
which  they  have  observed  flying  over 
their  wheat  fields  in  great  numbers,  but 
they  are  not  hard  to  distinguish.  The 
Smoky  Crane  fly  somewhat  resembles  the 
Hessian  fly  in  form,  but  it  is  about  eight 
times  as  large. 

The  egg  is  very  minute,  being  only 
about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
one-seventh  as  wide  as  long,  cylindrical, 
roundingly  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  sur- 
face is  smooth  and  shining,  the  color 
passing  from  a  thin  translucent  honey  yel- 
low, when  newly  laid,  through  orange 
yellow  to  reddish  as  hatching  time  ap- 
proaches. They  are  generally  found  in 
the  grooves  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  though  they  are  occasionally 
found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  When 
the  young  wheat  plant  is  just  pushing 
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through  the  ground,  the  egg  is  sometimes 
placed  OH  the  outside  because  no  leaves 
are  available. 

The  larva,  or  maggot  when  newly 
hatched  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  egg, 
with  a  slightly  reddish  tinge,  which 
changes  to  a  greenish  white  as  it  be- 
comes older.  When  full  grown  the  larvae 
are  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long, 
without  legs  or  a  distinct  head.  These 
maggots  may  be  found  in  October  near 
the  base  of  the  wheat  plant  or  between 
the  sheath  and  what  is  to  become  the 
main  stalk,  absorbing  the  plant  juices. 
It  is  this  form  that  does  the  greatest 
damage  to  wheat.  They  may  be  discov- 
ered easily  by  pulling  down  the  sheath. 

After  the  larva  has  reached  its  full 
growth  and  the  skin  has  hardened  and 
turned  brown,  forming  a  covering  known 
as  a  puparium,  the  insect  is  known  as  the 
"flaxseed."  The  common  name  is  at  once 
suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
puparium  in  form  and  color  to  a  flaxseed. 
The  true  pupa  is  white  in  color,  and  is 
enclosed  in  the  puparium.  This  is  the 
dormant  stage  of  the  insect.  These  flax- 
seeds remain  packed  tightly  away  inside 
the  leaf  sheath,  during  the  winter  months. 
They  vary  in  number,  often  as  many  as  a 
dozen  being  found  together  in  a  single 
plant. 

Life  History. 

At  present  all  indications  point  to  the 
probability  that  the  Hessian  fly  has  two 
generations,  at  least  during  favorable 
seasons,  over  the  entire  area  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  winter  months  are  passed  mostly 
in  the  "flaxseed"  stage.  The  adult  flies 
emerge  from  the  puparium  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April  and  the  first  part  of 
May.  The  Entomology  department  has 
been  able  to  find  but  very  few  flaxseeds 
as  late  as  the  first  week  of  May,  for  this 
year,  although  depressions  on  the  stems 
have  been  noted  where  the  flaxseeds  have 
wintered,  showing  that  infestation  oc- 
cured,  but  that  the  fly  liad  already 
emerged. 

The  adult  flies  deposit  their  eggs  in  de- 
proHslons  on  loav-es  generally  in  the 
grooves  of  the  upper  surface,  sometimes 
singly,  but  more  often  in  groups  of  two 
or  three  placed  end  to  end  in  the  same 
furrow.    The  number  of  eggs  on  a  singh^ 


leaf  ranges  from  one  to  thirty  or  more. 
During  her  lifetime  a  single  female  may 
lay  upwards  of  two  hundred  eggs.  The 
egg  laying  period  is  generally  about  two 
days,  after  which  time  the  female  dies. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  from  four  days  to 
two  weeks  according  to  the  temperature. 
The  young  maggot  from  the  hatched 
eggs  works  its  way  downward  to  the 
main  ,stalk,  and  following  the  course  al- 
ready started,  disappears  downward  in- 
side the  leaf  sheath,  or  in  other  words 
between  the  sheath  and  what  Is  to  be- 
come the  main  stalk.  Here  it  feeds  on 
plant  juices,  which  it  causes  to  exude, 
and  gradually  attains  a  size  of  about  3-20 
of  an  inch. 

At  this  time  the  maggot  forms  a  new 
skin  inside  the  outer  one,  just  as  if  it 
were  going  to  molt,  but  instead  of  shed- 
ding the  old  outer  covering,  the  maggot 
merely  shrinks  away  from  it,  remaining 
inside  and  the  outer  covering  turns  brown 
or  almost  black.  It  is  again  in  the  flax- 
seed or  dormant  stage. 

The  flies  remain  in  the  dormant  stage 
during  the  summer  months,  often  in  the 
stubble  until  September,  when  new  adults 
emerge. 

These  adults  lay  their  eggs  on  new 
wheat,  which  hatch  in  from  four  days  to 
two  weeks.  The  larvae  or  maggots  then 
migrate  down  the  stem  and  feed  until 
about  two-thirds  grown,  when  they  again 
form  "flaxseeds"  and  hibernate  until  the 
following  spring. 

Control. 

In  combating  any  insect  pest  if  possible, 
it  is  essential  to  know  how  the  insect  at- 
tacks the  host,  so  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  injury  is  given. 

As  has  been  stated  before  it  is  the 
larvae  or  maggots  that  injure  the  wheat 
plant.  The  effect  of  the  larvae  on  the 
young  wheat  plant  is  very  marked,  and 
becomes  observable  after  the  young  reach 
the  .stem  under  the  sheath.  They  produce 
a  yellowish  color  and  a  general  drooping 
effect. 

Wheat  plants  are  afl'ected  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  They  are  directly  af- 
fected because  the  young  larvae  or  mag- 
gots take  so  much  nutriment  from  the 
plants  that  these  die.  Again  plants  are 
so  weakened  by  the  presence  of  mag- 
gots lhat  less  grain  is  produced.  TIk^ 
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wheat  yield  is  indirectly  affected  because 
the  weakened  plants  bend  or  break  at  the 
joints  at  harvest,  causing  them  to  fall. 
Lodging  of  wheat  always  accompanies  in- 
jury by  the  Hessian  fly. 

The  old  adage  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  is  no  more  true 
in  the  cas€  of  the  Hessian  fly  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  insect  pest.  The  reme- 
dies are  entirely  preventive,  in  fact  after 
the  Hessian  fly  has  once  thoroughly  in- 
fested the  crop  of  wheat  there  is  no 
known  means  of  saving  it,  and  the  only 
known  means  of  preventing  damage  from 
the  fly  is  to  keep  it  out  of  the  wheat. 

For  this  reason  the  young  wheat  should 
be  examined  thoroughly  in  order  that  the 
presence  of  the  brown  "flaxseeds"  may 
be  detected  late  in  winter  or  very  early 
in  the  spring,  and  if  these  are  found  to 
be  present  in  large  numbers  it  will  pay  to 
plow  down  the  wheat  at  once  and  prepare 
to  plant  corn,  oats,  or  some  other  crop  in 
its  place.  In  this  way  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  green  crop  will  be  retained 
in  the  soil  and  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
a  crop  of  grain  or  vegetables  from  the 
field  during  the  current  year. 

After  harvest  is  the  best  time  to  take 
measures  against  the  Hessian  fly.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  crop  is  re- 
moved, plow  the  wheat  stubble  down 
deeply,  at  least  five  inches  deep  if  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  destroy  the  maggots  and 
"flaxseeds"  which  may  remain  in  it.  This 
is  for  the  protection  of  future  crops. 

Another  practice  is  to  burn  the  stubble 
after  the  crop  is  removed,  but  this  prac- 
tice is  objectionable  because  it  does  not 
get  all  of  the  "flaxseeds",  since  some  are 
on  the  plants  below  the  soil,  and  again 
there  is  a  loss  of  plant  food  by  burning. 

All  volunteer  wheat  should  be  destroyed 
by  plowing  or  disking,  as  such  wheat 
.serves  to  carry  the  flies  over  from  fall  to 
spring.  One  field  in  which  volunteer 
wheat  is  allowed  to  remain  may  breed 
enough  Hessian  flies  to  infest  a  whole 
neighborhood  where  the  grain  is  other- 
wise free  from  the  fly. 

Pay  great  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed  for  the  wheat  by  plowing 
early  and  working  and  packing  the  soil 
thoroughly  in  order  to  eliminate  lumps 
and  clods,  thus  producing  a  finely  pulver- 
ized, compact  and  moisture-conserving 
bed  for  the  seed. 


The  sowing  of  wheat  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  adult  files  have  emerged 
and  laid  their  eggs,  but  the  seeding  should 
not  be  postponed  so  late  that  the  young 
wheat  plants  cannot  get  a  good  growth 
before  winter  sets  in,  as  extremely  late 
sowing  would  be  even  worse  than  early 
sowing  if  the  flies  are  not  especially  num- 
erous. The  practice  of  sowing  a  narrow 
strip  entirely  around  the  field  to  catch  the 
fiy  is  sometimes  followed.  After  the 
flies  have  laid  their  eggs  this  strip  is 
plowed  under  and  the  entire  field  is  then 
seeded.  The  exact  fly-free  dates  vary 
with  different  localities.  Northern  fields 
can  be  sown  earlier.  In  northern  Michi- 
gan wheat  can  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
first  of  September,  while  in  Tennessee 
the  15th  of  October  is  best.  In  Indiana 
the  time  varies  all  the  way  from  the  16th 
of  September  to  the  15th  of  October,  de- 
pending to  some  extent  on  the  latitude. 

A  good  rotation  should  be  followed, 
as  this  causes  the  fly  to  travel  greater 
distances  to  reach  young  wheat  plants. 
This  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  will 
be  longer  exposed  to  the  elements  as 
rains  and  strong  wind  greatly  increases 
their  mortality. 

It  is  also  essential  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  entire  community  in 
combating  this  insect  pest,  for  one  field 
containing  a  great  number  of  the  flies 
may  be  sufficient  to  infest  the  entire 
neighborhood. 

Enriching  the  soil  is  of  some  aid  in 
combating  the  pest  in  that  it  encourages 
a  good  growth  .of  the  wheat  plant  which 
will  have  a  stronger  vitality  to  resist  the 
depredations  of  the  insect  than  will 
plants  grown  on  weak  and  impoverished 
.soils. 

Many  farmers  believe  that  a  few  sharp 
frosts  will  check  the  work  of  the  fly,  and 
it  would  seem  reasonable  that  such 
frosts,  coming  between  the  laying  of  the 
egg  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  leaf 
and  the  safe  housing  of  the  maggot  at  the 
base  of  the  .stem,  might  have  such  effect, 
but  enough  .flies  will  be  able  to  escape  to 
again  restock.  Frost,  however,  is  beyond 
human  control,  nor  can  we  predict  its 
coming  far  in  advance  to  be  of  any  service 
in  this  matter.  The  chief  value  of  exact 
knowledge  on  this  point  would  be  to  en- 
(Continued  on  page  542) 
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The  Twelfth  Annual  Purdue  Egg  Show 

By  R.  T.  Kelsey,  '23. 


THE  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Purdue  Egg  Show  was  held  May 
3-6  of  this  year.  Since  1908  when 
the  first  show  was  held  the  show  has 
grown  each  succeeding  year  and  this  year 
it  was  the  biggest  exhibition  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

A  total  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
entries  were  received  and  well  over  four 
hundred  dozen  of  eggs  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. Also  many  freek  and  unique  eggs 
of  every  size,  shape  and  description  were 
shown.  Eggs  were  received  not  only 
from  every  part  of  Indiana,  but  from 
Massachusetts  and  from  Idaho,  from 
North  Carolina  and  from  British  Colum- 
bia, Canada,  giving  this  show  a  more 
than  state-wide  reputation.  Many  eggs 
were  entered  by  the  winners  of  egg  shows 
held  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  vocational 
teachers.  The  boys'  and  girls'  class  had 
the  largest  number  of  entries  as  eight 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  who  were  win- 
ners in  the  various  clubs  over  the  state, 
were  in  attendance  for  the  round-up  held 
the  same  week  and  a  great  number 
brought  eggs  to  be  exhibited. 

The  object  in  holding  the  show  was, 
primarily,  to  encourage  and  to  promote  a 
general  interest  in  the  production  of  more 
and  better  eggs  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
to  give  an  instructive  exhibition  of  the 
best  methods  of  sorting,  selecting,  pack- 
ing and  marketing  eggs,  and  lastly,  to 
bring  the  people  of  Indiana,  especially 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in 
the  farm,  in  closer  touch  with  the  work 
of  Purdue  University  along  agricultural 
lines. 

In  addition  to  the  eggs  shown  there 
were  exhibits  of  educational  value  from 
every  department  of  the  University  and 
from  several  poultry  packing  and  whole- 
sale houses  showing  the  particular  work 
of  each. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
show  wa8  the  egg  judging  contest  In 
which  twenty-two  county  teams  were  en- 
tered. The  Madison  county  team  was 
first  with  a  score  of  86.3;  Tipton  county 
Hecond,  and  Crant  county  third.  Mary 


Phillips,  Amo,  Ind.,  won  in  individual 
judging  with  a  score  of  98.8.  There  was 
also  a  judging  contest  for  Purdue  stu- 
dents and  guessing  contests  for  all  which 
were  both  instructive  and  amusing.  About 
four  thousand  people  attended  the  show 
and  much  interest  was  shown  by  the 
visitors.  The  judging  and  scoring  was 
done  by  W.  C.  Jacques,  of  Thorntown,  and 
B.  W.  Bogan,  of  Lafayette. 

The  winners  of  the  various  classes 
were : 

University  class,  University  of  Idaho, 
score  98.  Student  class,  C.  B.  Bouton, 
class  of  1921,  score  99*4.  G.  E.  Young, 
class  of  1923,  score  98^/^.  Governors'  class, 
Gov.  P.  D.  Gardner,  of  Missouri 

Commercial  class,  Charles  T.  Beck,  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  score  98^/^.  Fanciers'  class, 
E.  M.  Cox,  Kingman,  Ind.,  score  9SV2. 
High  school  class,  Charles  Heller,  Mount 
Comfort,  Ind.,  score  98^/^ — also  winning 
the  Purdue  Extension  Trophy  cup  for  his 
high  school.  Grade  school  class,  Marvin 
Isfalt,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind.,  score  981/2. 

Section  III,  which  comprises  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  showed  the  largest  num- 
ber of  eggs  both  in  the  high  school  and 
grade  school  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  $75  worth  of  ribbons, 
there  were  thirty-four  silver  cups  valued 
at  $250,  over  $100  in  cash,  and  many 
other  substantial  prizes  offered  as  pre- 
miums to  the  winners. 

The  Purdue  Egg  Show  is  put  on  en- 
tirely by  Freshmen  enrolled  In  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  is  one  of  the  important 
activities  of  the  college  year.  The 
Freshmen  were  especially  interested  in 
the  show  as  was  shown  by  the  large  per- 
centage of  the  members  exhibiting  eggs. 
The  finances  necessary  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  show  were  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  advertising  .space  in  the  cata- 
logue and  by  donations  from  poultry  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  and  the  Freshman 
class  in  Agriculture. 

The  1920  .Egg  Show  was  officially 
closed  with  a  big  egg  roast  and  get-to- 
gether meeting  held  in  the  woods  west  of 
the  Purdue  farm.  Saturday  evening.  May 
14.    All  the  Freshman  Ags  were  present. 
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The  Importation  of  Dairy  Cattle 

By  Donald  C.  Badger,  '21. 


THE  question  has  often  been  asked, 
if  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle  in 
the  United  States  are  so  far  su- 
perior to  the  Island  bred  stock,  why  is  so 
much  importing  of  these  breeds  carried 
on?  This  is  due  to  several  reasons  of 
which  might  be  mentioned  first,  the  com- 
paratively low  prices  for  which  animals 
may  be  purchased  on  the  Islands,  as  com- 
pared to  the  prices  demanded  in  this 
country.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
animals  on  the  Islands  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  for  development  that  is  usu- 
ally given  in  the  United  States.  The 
Island  of  Jersey  has  an  area  of  some  36,- 
680  acres  of  which  about  25,000  acres  are 
tillable,  and  a  population  of  about  60,000. 
The  Island  of  Guernsey  has  an  area  of 
about  16,000  acres  of  which  about  12,000 
are  tillable,  and  a  large  percentage  of  this 
is  under  glass.  The  island  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  41,000.  From  these  data  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  with  such  large 
populations  and  the  limited  areas,  there 
is  not  much  room  for  the  development  of 
dairy  cattle  as  we  know  it  in  this  coun- 
try. These  restricted  areas  will  not  grow 
enough  feed  for  this  number  of  cows  and 
as  a  result  all  concentrates  must  be  im- 
ported, and  are  fed  in  relatively  small 
amounts.  These  factors  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  size  of  the  animals,  and 
hence  we  have  two  distinct  types  of  these 
breeds — the  Island  Type  (small),  and  the 
American  Type  (large). 

Another  reason  for  importing  this  stock 
is  that  the  blood  on  the  Islands  is  very 
good,  and  well-bred  animals  under  Ameri- 
can management  can  be  developed  into 
high  producers  and  show  winners.  Our 
method  of  feeding,  which  has  become  a 
science  in  itself,  is  by  far  superior  to  the 
Island  methods,  and  feeders  have  every- 
thing in  their  favor — plenty  of  room, 
plenty  of  feed,  and  the  results  of  others' 
experiences. 

Cattle  bought  on  the  Island,  one  or  two 
from  each  farmer,  are  concentrated  at 
one  of  the  Island's  ports  and  shipped 
across  the  channel  to  some  English  port 
where  they  are  loaded  on  to  one  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  liners  for  shipment  to  the 
States.   These  latter  ships  are  of  the  reg- 


ular cattle  type  and  are  small  and  slow — 
it  usually  requiring  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  to  make  the  voyage.  The  care  given 
the  animals  on  such  a  trip  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  since  men  desiring  passage 
across  the  ocean  and  return,  are  hired,  so 
when  the  ship  reaches  the  American  port 
the  effect  of  the  voyage  and  poor  treat- 
ment enroute  is  quite  evident. 

There  are,  at  present,  three  quarantine 
stations  in  this  country,  located  at  Bo,s- 
ton.  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and  cattle 
are  received  at  all  of  these  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  also  not  un- 
common for  importations  to  be  received 
via  Quebec,  Canada,  where  another  large 
quarantine  station  is  located.  The  writer 
has  had  experience  only  at  the  New  York 
quarantine,  so  what  follows  has  to  do 
only  with  that  station,  although  similar 
conditions  prevail  at  the  other  stations. 

When  the  cattle  boat  arrives  in  port  it 
usually  requires  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  for  the  port  officials  to 
make  their  inspections  before  the  unload- 
ing can  be  started.  The  government  vet- 
erinarian at  the  quarantine  station  makes 
all  necessary  preparations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  cattle  from  the  ship  to 
the  quarantine  station,  so  when  the  un- 
loading begins,  lighters  loaded  with  box 
cars  are  ready  at  the  docks.  Several 
breeds  of  cattle  are  usually  found  in  the 
same  shipment  but  Jerseys,  Guernseys, 
Ayrshires,  Angus  and  Shorthorns  predom- 
inate. All  men  on  hand  for  the  handling 
of  the  cattle  combine  their  efforts  and 
work  until  the  ship  is  unloaded.  Consid- 
edable  excitement  is  always  In  store  for 
the  men  as  they  bring  the  cows  down  the 
gang  plank,  for  after  being  tied  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  ship  for  about  two 
weeks,  each  animal,  upon  the  sight  of  sun- 
light and  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  seems  to 
have  an  inherent  desire  to  test  its 
strength.  Some  take  it  easily  while  oth- 
ers will  shoot  down  the  gang  plank  and 
acro,ss  the  pier  at  about  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  If  the  man  on  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  is  a  good  runner  he  may  be  able  to 
stick  with  his  prize,  if  not,  there  is  noth- 
(Continued  on  page  530) 
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afford  opportunity  to  the  students  for  training  in  Agricultural  journalism. 


THE  NEW  STAFF 

With  this  issue,  the  newly  elected  staff 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  in- 
cident to  the  publishing  of  the  Agricul- 
turist during  the  coming  y«ar.  Upon  our 
predecessors  was  thrust  the  difficult  task 
of  lifting  the  publication  from  the  chaotic 
conditions  caused  by  the  war  to  its  pres- 
ent high  level.  And  because  of  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  achieved  this  thing, 
we  extend  to  them  our  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations. But  now  University  conditions 
are  more  stable  and  settled.  To  us  comes 
as  a  challenge,  the  duty  of  maintaining  or 
if  possible,  even  exceeding  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  outgoing  staff. 

It  shall  be  our  ambition  to  make  the 
Agriculturist  truly  representative  of  both 
the  farmers  of  Indiana  and  the  agricultur- 
al activities  of  Purdue.  If  we  can  convey 
to  the  farmers  of  the  state,  the  latest 
finding  in  scientific  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics;  if  we  succeed  In  arous- 
ing in  the  young  men  and  women  of  In- 
diana, a  greater  desire  for  an  agricultural 
college  education;  or  if  we  can  serve  In 
any  other  way,  the  rural  interests  of  "In- 
diana Folks",  so  that  they  shall  realize 
more  fully  the  true  worth  of  our  Institu- 
tion ;  then  will  we  feel  that  our  aims  have 
l)(;on  accomplished  in  some  degree. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  solicit  the  co-op- 
oration  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
llniverHity,  and  also  the  HUi)p()rt  of  the 


farmers  and  alumni  throughout  the  state. 
May  we  work  together  in  boosting  the 
Agriculturist  and  Purdue  University,  to 
the  end  that  Indiana  agriculture  and  In- 
diana farmers  may  be  rendered  even 
greater  service  than  in  the  past. 


THE  CATTLE  FEEDERS'  MEETING 

Friday,  May  14,  Indiana  cattle  feeders 
met  at  the  Livestock  Pavilion  to  study 
the  results  obtained  from  the  five  months' 
feeding  experiment  conducted  by  Prof.  F. 
G.  King,  of  the  Experiment  Station.  The 
day  was  ideal  and  the  recent  rainy  weath- 
er resulted  in  a  large  turnout  of  farmers 
and  feeders. 

This  year  the  status  of  steer  feeding 
has  been  very  uncertain,  and  the  results 
have  been  awaited  with  much  interest. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
year's  experiments  are: 

1.  All  lots  were  fed  at  a  financial  loss. 

2.  Lot  No.  2,  fed  no  corn,  made  cheap- 
er gains  than  lot  No.  1,  fed  on  shelled 
corn  the  last  60  days  of  the  period. 

3.  Lot  No.  3  made  cheaper  gains  on  a 
half  feed  of  corn  than  did  lot  No.  4  on  a 
full  feed  of  corn. 

4.  Straight  corn  silage  gave  practically 
as  good  results  as  corn-soybean  silage. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  entire  feeding 
trial  will  be  issued  later  In  bulletin  form. 

These  annual  feeding  experiments,  con- 
ducted for  several  years,  have  placed  the 
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Indiana  Station  in  the  front  rank  as  re- 
gards this  particular  line  of  investigation. 
The  losses  this  year  are  typical  of  the  re- 
sults of  practical  feeders  throughout  the 
state.  The  price  of  fat  cattle  is  entirely 
out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  feeds,  feed- 
er cattle  and  other  costs.  The  corisuming 
public  must  realize  that  farmers  and  feed- 
ers cannot  continue  in  business  very  long 
unless  farming  and  feeding  afford  a 
profit.  It  was  the  general  opinion,  freely 
expressed,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
cattle  feeder's  position  was  ample  reason 
for  adopting  a  conservative  policy  for  the 
present,  at  least. 


THE  PURDUE  UNION 

Within  the  next  few  months,  the  great- 
est forward  movement  which  Purdue  has 
made  in  a  decade  will  be  launched.  The 
University  has  made  an  enviable  repu- 
tation, among  her  sister  institutions, 
among  the  farmers  of  the  state  who  are 
turning  to  her  more  and  more  for  gui- 
dance, and  among  her  students  who  have 
learned  to  love  her  and  her  traditions. 
This  record  of  achievement  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  made  under  a  great  handicap. 
Purdue  has  ever  labored  under  the  diffi- 
culty of  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and  equip- 
ment to  properly  carry  on  her  work.  But 
she  has  proven  herself  worthy  in  every 
test. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  come  to  a 
climax  and  Purdue  must  call  for  some  of 
the  assistance  which  she  has  so  right- 
fully earned  by  her  long  record  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  near  future  the  alumni  will 
be  organized  throughout  the  state  to  back 
their  Alma  Mater.  Let  every  man  or 
woman  who  has  been  aided  by  Purdue  or 
who  realizes  the  good  work  she  is  doing 
constitute  him,self  a  committee  of  one  to 
back  her  financially  by  material  gifts,  and 
morally  by  making  our  legislators  realize 
the  need  for  greater  funds  and  equip- 
ment with  which  to  continue  her  good 
work.  Let  every  Purdue  alumnus  get  be- 
hind the  Purdue  Union  and  put  the 
Union  building  across  with  a  boom.  Thus 
the  institution  may  render  an  even  great- 
er service  to  the  people  of  the  state  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past. 


THE  INDIANA  FEDERATION  OF  FARM- 
ERS' ASSOCIATIONS 

It  has  long  been  charged  by  economists 
and  business  men,  that  farmers  do  not 
know  the  value  of  organization.  But  dur- 
ing the  past  year  Indiana  farmers  have 
created  a  state  organization  that  con- 
clusively proves  that  the  old  indictment 
is  no  longer  entirely  true.  The  Indiana 
Federation  of  Farmers'  Associations  wa,s 
organized  at  Indianapolis,  March  25,  1919, 
with  John  D.  Brown,  of  Monon,  as  presi- 
dent, and  Lewis  Taylor,  of  Newberg,  as 
secretary.  The  state  was  divided  into 
ten  districts,  each  of  which  has  one  di- 
rector on  the  State  Board.  This  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  officers  constitute 
the  governing  body,  with  headquarters  at 
147  East  Market  street,  Indianapolis. 

The  first  big  problem  confronting  the 
new  organization  was  to  finance  its  activ- 
ities. This  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  voluntary  guarantee  fund. 

The  second  big  problem  was  to  carry 
on  a  campaign  of  organization  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  state.  This  work 
has  been  done  so  thoroughly  that  eighty- 
three  counties  are  now  organized  and  af- 
filiated with  the  State  Federation. 

The  next  phase  of  the  movement  was 
the  campaign  for  membership  in  each 
county.  This  was  the  real  test,  submit- 
ting the  entire  proposition  to  the  farmers 
for  their  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
drive  thus  far  has  been  very  successful, 
some  counties  securing  as  many  as  1,800 
members,  and  some  townships  having 
every  farmer  enrolled.  It  will  continue 
till  November. 

The  fourth  and  biggest  problem  was  to 
outline  a  constructive  program  of  work, 
the  achievement  of  which  would  justify 
the  existence  of  both  the  state  and  county 
organizations.  The  problems  attacked 
have  been  those  relating  to  taxation,  road 
construction,  and  the  marketing  of  farm 
products,  especially  livestock.  A  distinct- 
ly valuable  service  was  rendered  during 
the  past  fall  marketing  season  in  procur- 
ing cars  for  the  shipping  of  livestock. 
The  field  of  usefulness  for  such  an  asso- 
ciation, dealing  as  it  does  with  the  big 
problems  of  agriculture  is  practically  un- 
limited. 
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Alumni  and  Local 


PROM  WEEK  A  SUCCESS. 

The  annual  Junior  Promenade,  given  by 
the  class  of  '21,  was  a  decided  success,  as 
credited  by  student  and  faculty  sentiment. 
Many  features  besides  the  Prom  were  in 
evidence.  Purdue  played  the  strong 
Iowa  baseball  aggregation  a  tie  game,  1-1, 
12  innings,  Friday  afternoon,  the  game  be- 
ing called  on  account  of  darkness.  The 
big  Prom  Review  of  all  units  of  the  Pur- 
due R.  O.  T.  C.  Saturday  morning,  showed 
the  Military  Department  in  its  best  light 


The  Prom  and  week  end  activities  were 
in  charge  of  the  following  Prom  commit- 
tee: Mary  Prater,  chairman;  H,  R.  Hof- 
ford,  D.  M.  Patrick,  H.  H.  Hawisher,  G.  L. 
Fisher  and  H.  A.  Williams. 


SPRING  FOOTBALL  UNCOVERS 
WEALTH  OF  MATERIAL 

Spring  football  practice  at  Purdue  has 
been  carried  on  very  much  in  earnest  and 
with  very  pleasing  results  for  the  past 
two  months.    Practice  in  tackling,  block- 


The  spring  football  squad. 


as  a  necessary  and  efficient  organization. 
Saturday  night  a  special  Prom  show  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Purdue  Union 
was  the  attraction.  This  play,  written  by 
Maud  Adams,  was  staged  by  the  Duzer- 
Du  Dramatic  fraternity  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, in  a  very  creditable  manner,  and 
was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  large  crowd 
in  attendance.  The  Prom  itself,  as  a 
feature  attraction  of  the  week,  was  in- 
deed what  the  name  implies.  Many  new 
and  novel  ideas  were  featured  throughout 
in  plans  of  organization,  decoration,  and 
special  features.  Parker's  Popular  Play- 
ers, a  colored  orchestra  from  Golumbus, 
Ohio,  furnished  music  of  that  class  and 
quality  never  before  equaled  at  a  Univer- 
.sity  function. 


ing,  running  down  punts  and  passes,  and 
scrimmaging  has  constituted  the  work. 
Coach  A.  L,  Scanlon  has  been  drilling  his 
huskies  thoroughly  on  the  rudimentary 
points  of  football,  and  not  only  has  had 
almost  all  of  his  last  year's  squad  out,  but 
has  developed  his  Freshman  Varsity 
squad  and  green  material  into  at  least 
a  semblance  of  .seasoned  warriors. 


A  PURDUE  UNION  BUILDING  BY  1921 

With  the  coming  to  the  University  of 
Stanley  Green  '18,  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Purdue  Union  Committee, 
things  began  to  move  forthwith.  On  Aprlt 
14,  the  following  Student  Committee  was 
olectod:    F.  L.  Coffing.  G.  W.  Pllcher.  C. 
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THIS  IS  LIBERTY 


LIBERTY  -  106535 

Bred  by  IRA  JACKSON 

HERD  BOAR  Broadview  Farm 


This  is  what  they  said  about  Liberty: 

"Liberty,  who  now  stan4s  at  the  head  of  our  herd,  is  without  doubt  the  best  boar 
we  have  ever  owned.  That  is,  he  is  a  better  boar  than  either  of  the  three  great  First 
Prize  boars — Capital  Tax  Payer,  Col-.  Tax  Payer  III  and  King-  Willetta.  That  is  saying 
something-.  All  three  of  these  were  First  Prize  boars  at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  showed 
against  the  strongest  king  of  competition. 

"Our  best  breeders  tell  us  that  the  best  boars  are  the  best  from  the  start.  So  it 
was  with  Liberty.  In  his  wonderful  litter  of  ten,  Liberty  was  the  outstanding  pig.  In 
the  field  with  the  whole  farrowing  of  the  Spring,  he  was  the  outstanding  pig.  He  is 
today  an  outstanding  hog.  If  it  were  not  for  his  great  height  and  length  and  his  im- 
mense size,  you  could  call  him  a  pig.  His  wonderful  type  and  style  and  with  all  his 
great  ruggedness,  make  him  outstanding.  He  is  an  intensely  bred  Orion  Cherry  King 
boar  from  Fancy  Orion  King  No.  68379  and  Miss  Cherry  Bob  219,782.  Don't  make  them 
any  better." 

He  is  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  is  a  sure  producer  of  the  right  kind.  Come  and 
see  his  wonderful  litters.  We  are  offering  some  wonderful  typey  Gilts  in  pig  to  Liberty 
and  some  in  pig  to  proud  Cherry  King,  2nd  and  Merridels  King  Willetta.  Three  boars 
of  a  kind  that  can't  be  beat. 

We  have  some  sons  of  Liberty  ready  to  serve  for  you.  Get  a  real  herd  boar.  An 
investment.  We  are  making  a  special  introductory  offer  of  breeding  TRIOS  three  Gilts 
and  a  boar  priced  special  to  show  you  how  good  Liberty  is.  Get  particulars.  You  will 
find  it  worth  while. 

Booking  orders  now  for  Spring  pigs,  shipped  when  weaned,  sired  by  Liberty  and 
sows  that  were  bred  in  the  purple. 

Write  us  or  wire  us  at  our  expense.  We  want  you  to  know  us  better  for  our 
mutual  profit.    Our  special  30  day  introductory  offer  is  your  opportunity. 


BROAD  VIEW  FARM,  Inc 

LAPORTE,  INDIANA 
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U.  Grammelspacker,  E,  E.  Plummer,  and 
Susan  VanDeventer. 

A  message  has  been  sent  to  the  Alumni 
Association  of  each  county  repre,sented  in 
the  student  body,  requesting  them  to  have 
a  mass  meeting  on  May  6,  or  Purdue  day 
anniversary,  and  if  they  do  not  have  a 
permanent  organization,  to  organize  im- 
mediately. This  message  has  been  re- 
sponded to  wonderfully  by  the  various 
county  alumni  and  the  students  from  the 
various  counties  throughout  the  state 
have  sent  telegrams  congratulating  them 
on  their  ready  response  and  urging  them 
on  to  still  greater  activity.    The  goal  is 


$500,000  for  a  Memorial  Union  building 
that  will  be  of  adequate  size  to  accom- 
modate the  entire  student  body  by  1921, 
and  that  will  incorporate  the  following 
features:  1.  Theare,  2.  Lobby,  3.  Cafe- 
teria and  Lunch  Room,  4.  Main  Dining 
Hall,  5.  Special  Dining  Rooms,  6.  Dance 
Hall,  7.  Billiard,  Pool  Room  and  Bowling 
Alleys,  8.  Offices  for  Student  Activities, 
9.  Conference  Rooms,  10,  Purdue  Union 
Officers,  Information  Bureau,  etc. 


GARDEN  and  FIELD 

SEEDS 

New  Catalogue  Free.    Write  To- 
day.   Tested  Seeds  That  Grow, 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

RASH'S  SEED  STORE 

Phones:  Main  5721,  Auto.  25-185 
141  N.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis 


GOVERNMENT   INSPECTS  PURDUE 
R.  O.  T.  C. 

The  entire  R.  O.  T.  C.  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity was  inspected  by  the  Government 
Inspecting  Board  of  Land  Grant  Schools 
under  Col,  Merry,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  May. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  features,  were 
seen  Crack  Squad  Drill,  two  entire  bat- 
teries went  through  shelter  tent  ma- 
neuvers, practicing  firing,  and  special  or- 
dex  drill. 

The  official  report  of  the  Inspecting 
Board  has  not  been  made,  but  Col.  Merry, 
the  officer  in  charge,  expressed  himself 
personally  as  being  more  than  pleased 
with  the  showing  made. 


It's  more 
satisfactory 
to  buy  en- 
gravings 
from  our 

STOCK 
BREEDER'S 
SERVICE 
DEPT. 

Try  us  on 
your  next 
catalog  of 
sale. 

An  Experienced  Veterinarian  who  knows  stock  and  how  to  advertise  it, 
at  your  service  to  help  plan  your  book. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  ENGRAVING 
and  ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 

222  E.  OHIO  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Our  Trade  Mark 


Case  Threshers  Save  Your  Crop 

GOOD  threshing  is  the  climax  of  good  farming.  It's  what 
you  have  been  working  for  ever  since  you  began  preparing 
ground  for  seeding.  It's  just  as  important  as  fertile  soil,  summer 
showers  and  harvest  sunshine, — and  it's  up  to  you.  If  you  do 
not  own  a  Case  Thresher,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  employ  one. 

The  Case  Steel  Built  Thresher,  in  any  of  the  six  sizes  we 
manufacture,  is  the  machine  of  clean  threshing,  thorough 
separation,  perfect  cleaning  and  unequalled  saving. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  save  all  you  harvest.  You  can  do 
it  with  a  Case  Machine.  It  successfully  handles  Rice,  Flax, 
Peanuts,  Peas  and  Beans,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  Clover 
and  Alfalfa,  Millet,  Buckwheat,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Kaffir 
Corn,  Sorghum,  Broom  Grass  Speltz,  Hungarian  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Blue  Grass,  Milo  Maize,  Sudan  Grass  and  F'eterita. 

After  passing  the  cylinder,  where  all  the  grain  is  threshed 
and  most  of  it  separated,  the  straw  is  shaken, — shaken — 
shaken ; — 230  shakes  a  minute  !  Note  the  improved  straw- 
rack,  the  great  separating  surface  and  ample  space  for  straw. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Case  Steel  Built  Threshers  showing 
sizes  suitable  for  the  individual  farm  or  for  custom  threshing 
on  the  largest  scale. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  CB-  6»  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 


To  avoid  coil  rnsion,  the 
J.  I.  CASE  THRESH- 
ING MACHINE  COM- 
PANY desires  to  have 
it  Icnoiim  that  it  is  not 
now  and  never  has  been 
irfJterested  in,  or  in  any 
wan  connected  or  affili- 
ated with  tlie  J.  I  Case 
PlowWorks,orthe  H'al- 
lis  Tractor  Company, 
or  the  J.  I,  Case  Plow 
WorJcs  Co. 


POWER 


FARMING 


MACHINERV 


NOTE: 
Wewanf  thepuhlic 
to  know  that  our 
plows  and  hiir- 
roii's  are  NOT  the 
(^ase  plows  and 
harrows  made  by 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
W&rkaCo. 
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PRIjfTERS 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


STOCK    SALE    CATALOGS  A 
SPECIALTY. 


...The... 

Zinn  Store 

is  emphatically  a 

Store  for 
Men 

Absolutely  no  better  or 
safer  place  to  buy 

SHIRTS,  NECKWARE, 
HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 


PURDUE  DOWNS  INDIANA  IN  TRACK 
MEET. 

Purdue  beat  Indiana  in  a  dual  track 
meet  by  the  close  score  of  67  1-3,  to 
63  2-3.  The  meet  was  characterized  by 
rivalry,  but  this  was  the  friendly  sort  of 
rivalry.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  two 
state  schools  once  more  on  a  bisis  of 
friendship. 


PURDUE  IS  BEATEN  BY  MAROONS  IN 
CLOSE  MEET. 

Chicago  took  a  fast  and  close  track 
meet  from  Purdue  by  the  score  of  TZVk  to 
Saturday,  May  8.  The  meet  was 
characterized  by  the  superiority  of  Pur- 
due in  the  field  events,  in  which  they  won 
practically  all  first  and  second  places, 
but  they  were  not  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Chicago  track  men, 
only  gaining  one  first  place  in  the  track 
events.  Miller,  the  big  back  guard  on 
Purdue's  basketball  team,  was  the  star 
of  the  track  meet,  winning  four  firsts. 
He  won  the  broad  jump,  discus,  shot  put, 
and  broke  the  Conference  record  in  the 
javelin  throw  by  17  feet.  The  former  Con- 
ference record  for  javelin  was  162  feet 
and  8  inches.  Miller  threw  the  javelin 
179  feet  and  10  inches.  This  practically 
cinches  the  big  athlete's  chances  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  Olympic  games  next  Aug- 
ust. 


C.  M.  Job,  '17,  is  now  the  County  Agent 
of  Bartholomew  county,  and  his  postof- 
fice  address  is  Columbus,  Ind. 

O.  W.  Mansfield,  '18,  is  County  Agent 
of  Blackford  county,  with  postoffice  ad- 
dress at  Hartford  City,  Ind. 

A.  L.  Hodgson,  '16,  is  County  Agent  of 
Carroll  county,  postoffice  address  at  Del- 
phi, Ind. 

V.  J.  Mann,  '15,  is  now  County  Agent 
of  Clark  county,  with  postoffice  address 
at  Charlestown,  Ind. 


THE   IMPORTATION   OF   DAIRY  CAT- 
TLE. 

(Continued  from  page  523) 
ing  to  do  but  let  her  go.  and  ihvn  catch 
lier  as  best  he  can. 

When  tlie  unloading  is  complclod  and 
tlio  stoamsliip  conu^any  has  its  clearance, 
the  lighters  are  towed  across  the  North 
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Stock  Feeders  and  Daiiymen 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 

BURLAP  AND  COTTON 

FEED  BAGS 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited. 

NATIONAL  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO. 

650  East  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Plione  Main  2779 


Purdue 
State  Bank 

STUDENTS'  ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


Quality  Goods  Direct 
From  Factory 


AVe  save  you  money  on  Fence, 
Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roofing, 
Tanks,  Troughs,  Fountains, 
Feeders,  Tank  Heaters,  Silos, 
Metal  Cribs,  Wagons,  Cultiva- 
tors, Pulverizers,  Harrows, 
Discs,  etc. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

36  W.  Logan  St.      Noblesville,  Ind. 


AUTOMATIC  HOC  WATERER 

Very  simple  and  positive  of  action.    Insures  pure, 
clean  water  at  all  times. 

Every  Fountain  Guaranteed 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "HANDY" 

Novelty  Iron  Works 

Sterling         :         :         :  Illinois 


We  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of 
new  and  second  hand 

BAGS 

AND  BURLAP 

'  BAfiB 

il  ► 

WAKXBB 

Call  or  write  to 

MAX  KATZ  BAG  CO. 

132  S.  Penn.  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Phones:   Main  5281.     Auto  26-745.    Prospect  5180 
Auto  51-730 
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For  Cheese  Factories 
and  Creameries 

HANSEN'S 

DANISH 

Dairy  Preparations 

Pure,  Concentrated,  Ready  to  Use. 

For  uniformly  best  results  in  making  finest 
cheese,  butter  and  buttermilk.  America's  stand- 
ards backed  by  years  of  specialized  experience, 
used  in  the  country's  finest  creameries  and 
cheese  factories. 

Hansen's  Danish  Bennet  Extract 
Hansen's  Danish  Cheese  Color 
Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color 
Bulk,  1  gal.  or  larger 

To  properly  ripen  the  cream  for  butter,  and 
the  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  buttermilk, 
use  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment  Culture. 

For  sale  at  all  dairy  supply  stores. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY, 
Inc., 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Interesting  treatise  "The  Story  of  Cheese" 
by   J.   D.   Erederiksen,   free   on  request. 


river  and  docked  at  Hoboken,  where  a 
switch  engine  draws  the  cars  up  into  the 
railroad  yards  and  the  train  is  made  up. 
The  quarantine  station  is  only  about 
eighteen  miles  from  New  York  City,  but 
due  to  the  great  numbers  of  commuta- 
tion trains  radiating  from  Jersey  City  to 
different  points  of  Greater  New  York, 
travel  is  slow,  and  if  the  eighteen  miles  is 
made  in  ten  hours  that  is  considered  good 
time.  You  arrive  at  the  quarantine,  the 
cattle  are  led  to  the  barns  assigned  to 
each  importer  by  the  veterinarian,  and 
there  they  live  for  the  next  thirty  days. 
The  barns  are  modern  and  well  built  and 
surrounding  each  one  is  a  small  lot  in 
which  a  minimum  amount  of  exercise  may 
be  given. 

The  object  of  quarantining  the  animals 
is  to  prevent  any  contagious  disease  from 
spreading  throughout  the  country  before 
it  is  too  late  to  check  it,  and  thirty  days 
is  considered  sufficient  for  any  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  to  show  up.  This  sys- 
tem has  proved  an  efficient  means  of 
keeping  this  country  practically  free  from 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  is  so 
prevalent  on  the  Islands  and  in  England. 
During  the  course  of  the  quarantine  the 
cattle  are  examined  daily  by  the  govern- 
ment surgeon  and  a  tuberculosis  test  is 
made  sometime  prior  to  the  release  of 
each  shipment.  Only  those  men  caring 
for  the  animals  are  allowed  within  the 
confines  of  the  station,  so  the  herdsmen 
have  full  sway  at  all  times.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  animals  are  usually  in  rather 
poor  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarantine,  heavy  feeding  is  always  prac- 
ticed, and  it  is  desired  to  have  the  ani- 
mals looking  as  good  as  possible  by  the 
time  of  release. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  quarantine 
period,  representatives  of  the  various 
breed  associations  are  allowed  entrance 
to  the  station  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 
ing the  animals  and  making  such  reports 
as  are  necessary.  Then  the  day  before 
release,  owners  and  prospective  buyers 
are  allowed  to  enter  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  for  a  good  many  animals  are 
sold  at  this  time  and  then  shipped  di- 
r(M-tly  to  their  destination.  Those  that 
are  not  sold  are  shipped  to  the  importer's 
farm  as  soon  as  the  release  is  dcnlurod. 


Our  World's  Best  Cafeteria  Feeder 

is  the  most  wonderful  feeder  on  the  market. 
Will  feed  down  and  out  all  kinds  of  feed  better 
than  any  other  feeder.  Write  for  catalogue 
today. 

J.  O.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 

N.  Walnut  St..  Crawfordsville.  Ind. 


Students  Summer  Profits 

GaZaV 

Patfntcd,  ,iUHt,  out,  i.s  a  sljiiplo,  inf?cni()Us, 
durable,  metal  device,  and  when  in.stallod 
in  Ford  or  C^hevrolct  Manifold  really 
truly  KlveH  15%  or  more  mlloH  unch  pal- 
If)n  Ki>»-  Hclentidcally  and  niechanically 
correct  In  principle  and  action.  Wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  returning  HLud<'nt.s 
introduce;  home  town  gettinj,'  hiK  profits. 
Carry  hIx  In  veHt  pocket.  Uetiill  .f^.OO. 
Write  todJiy  »])c<\\'y\nK  town  iind  county 
w.-.ritrd, 

GaZaV  COMPANY,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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Preparing  Seed  Beds 

with  Oliver  tractor  plows  reduces  the 
time  and  labor  required  for  accom- 
plishing quality  work. 

Oliver  tractor  plows  can  be  used 
with  any  standard  make  of  tractor. 
They  are  equipped  with  Oliver  com- 
bined rolling  coulters  and  jointers  and 
Oliver  bottoms  particularly  designed 
for  your  soil  conditions. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

Plowmakers  of  the  World 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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HAYWOOD 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

liiiM 

If  you  are  interested  in  print- 
ing, we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  through  our  plant.  Here 
you  will  find  the  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  the 
newest  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment;  you  can  see 
type  being  made ;  typesetting 
machines;  big  presses  run- 
ning at  high  speed  and  fed 
automatically;  you  can  learn 
how  books  are  manufactured 
and  bound;  see  sewing 
machines,  stripping  machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  your  printing  ac- 
count is  comparatively  small 
or  large,  you  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  your 
printing  done  in  a  modern 
factory. 

A  Stationery  and 
Office  Supply 
Department, 
Heavily  Stocked,  is 
Operated  in 
Connection 


DRY  SULFUR  PREPARATIONS  vs. 
LIME  SULFUR  SOLUTIONS 

DURING  the  last  two  or  three  years 
several  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  spray  materials 
have  been  putting  on  the  market  dry  sul- 
fur compounds  which  they  claim  when 
mixed  with  water  form  sprays  as  efficient 
or  more  so  than  the  home  made  lime  sul- 
fur or  the  commercial  lime  sulfur  solu- 
tions. These  companies  have  thrown  the 
weight  of  their  advertising  toward  the 
sale  of  these  dry  compounds  and  this 
combined  with  several  obvious  advan- 
tages of  the  dry  material  has  increased 
its  use  to  such  an  extent  that  the  manu- 
facturer^  claim  that  it  will  entirely  sup- 
plant the  old  form  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  concen- 
trated solution  has  several  disadvantages, 
such  as  an  offensive  odor  in  the  store- 
room from  leaky  barrels,  danger  of  freez- 
ing in  winter  and  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  barrels  which  make  handling  an  ex- 
pensive operation. 

A  few  of  the  many  advantages  which 
salesmen  claim  for  the  dry  compounds 
are,  a  smaller  freight  bill  since  one  is 
not  obliged  to  pay  for  water,  less  storage 
space  required,  no  danger  from  freezing, 
and  packages  are  of  convenient  size  and 
easy  to  handle.  They  also  claim  that  the 
,spray  made  from  the  dry  lime  sulfur  has 
a  greater  spreading  and  wetting  power 
than  that  made  from  the  old  form  and 
that  the  film  resulting  from  such  a  spray 
is  less  permeable  to  decomposing  gases 
and  vapors.  For  this  reason  they  say 
that  while  the  part  in  contact  with  the 
insect  is  decomposed  by  the  gases  given 
off  in  transpiration,  the  toxic  vapors  pro- 
duced will  be  held  in  contact  with  the 
insect  longer  and  so  have  greater  killing 
power.  The  salesmen  claim  that  this  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  finer 
state  of  division  than  the  liquid  form 
and  so  more  toxic  makes  it  possible  to 
get  the  same  control  by  the  application 
of  less  material  than  is  usually  recom- 
mended for  sprays  made  with  the  lime 
sulfur  solutions. 

The  salesmen  fail  to  point  out  to  you. 
liowover,  that  the  dry  compound  is  in- 
variably more  expensive  and  that  the 
officiency  of  the  spray  solution  resulting 
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MOLINE 


The  Universal  Tractor 


THE  Moline  Universal  Tractor 
makes  possible  a  real  system  of 
Power  Farming  instead  of  tractor 
plus  horse  farming.  It  does  not  re- 
verse the  old-established  order  of 
farming.  It  does  not  add  expense 
— but  cuts  it. 

It  places  the  power  of  nine  big 
horses  where  the  horses  stood.  It  is 
operated  in  the  same  manner  as 
horses — from  the  seat  of  the  imple- 
ment. And  .it  does  all  the  field 
work  that  horses  do,  including 
cultivation  of  row  crops. 
It  adds  more  power  and  speed  to  an 
old  principle.  And  if  this  principle 
isn't  correct,  then  farming  has  always 
been  done  backward,  and  you 
would  be  operating  your  implements 


from  the  horse's  back  instead  of 
from  the  seat  of  the  implement. 
Saddles  instead  of  seats  would  have 
been  in  general  use. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Moline  Tractor.  It  is  built 
on  the  correct  principle.  One  man 
with  one  tractor  does  all  field  work 
from  plowing  to  harvest. 

Moline  Power  Farmers  are  increas- 
ing production  and  decreasing  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  Moline  System  of  Power  Farm- 
ing offers  a  particularly  helpful  so- 
lution of  the  farm  labor  problem. 

You  will  find  the  Moline  Universal 
Tractor  a  sure,  safe,  satisfactory  and 
highly  profitable  investment. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline.  Illinois 

Branches  at  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas.  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Louis,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y..  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Minot,  N.  D..  Sioux  Falls,  S,  D.,  Des  Moines, 
Bloomington,  111.,  Indianapolis,  Columbus.  Ohio,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Tlie  Stein-Blocb  Co.  1919 

SEE  OUR  WINDOWS 

THE  HUB 


Society 
Brand 
Suit 

and 

"The Hub" 

Label 
you  can  have 
that  Self- 
consci  us 
feeling 
of  being 
correctly 
attired 


Ben  and  Joe  Hirsh 


West  Side  Square 


Our 

No-Freeze 

Stock 

Fountain 


IS  a  wonder. 

It  keeps  the 
water  warm 
in  winter  .cool 
in  summer. 

Can  move 

your  water 
supply  to  any 
part  of  the 
farm . 

Write  for  catalogue  today. 
Q.  CLARKE  TANK  CO. 


N.  Walnut  St., 


Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


LaFayette  Milling  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following 
brands  of  fine 

FLOUR 

"LAFAYETTE  MILLING  CO.'S 
BEST" 
"SILVER  MOON" 
"WEDDING  CAKE" 
"SNOW  FLAKE" 


from  its  use  is  greatly  lowered.  This 
means  that  the  grower  is  paying  a  high 
price  for  convenience. 

The  active  agents  in  lime  sulfur  for 
scale  control  are  the  polysulfides  and  thio- 
sulfates,  so  the  relative  amounts  of  these 
contained  in  the  spray  is  at  present  the 
only  adequate  basis  we  have  for  com- 
parison. According  to  investigations 
made  by  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Californ- 
ia, one  hundred  pounds  of  active  sulfur 
will  cost  just  a  little  over  twice  as  much 
when  bought  as  dry  lime  sulfur  as  when 
obtained  in  the  form  of  the  thirty-three 
degree  Baume,  concentrated  solution.  So 
far  as  can  be  observed  the  dry  form  when 
dissolved  in  water  will  produce  a  spray 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  usual  dilu- 
tion of  lime  sulfur  solution,  provided 
equivalent  quantities  are  us«d.  The 
manufacturers'  directions  for  winter 
spraying  call  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds  dry 
lime  sulfur  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  which 
will  give  a  solution  containing  only  about 
half  as  much  active  sulfur  as  may  be 
found  in  the  one  to  ten  dilution  of  lime 
sulfur  solution.  Mr,  Olney  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  reports  that  in  a 
laboratory  trial,  a  solution  of  twelve 
pounds  of  dry  lime  sulfur  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water  tested  only  two  and  one-half  de- 
grees Baume.  As  the  usual  recommenda- 
tion for  the  dormant  spray  is  five  degrees 
Baume  or  one  part  of  thirty-two  degrees 
concentrated  solution  to  eight  parts  of 
water,  thirty-two  pounds  of  the  dry 
material  would  be  required  per  fifty  gal- 
lons water  to  get  the  desired  strength. 
In  this  test  the  dry  compound  was 
ground  with  a  mortar  and  pestle  and 
the  solution  stirred  frequently  in  order 
to  make  a  fair  comparison.  In  defense 
of  these  half-strength  recommendations, 
the  manufacturers  claim  that  a  certain 
organic  material  in  the  dry  compound 
prolongs  its  effectiveness  so  much  that 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  sulfur  is 
required. 

Thus  far  the  field  tests  carried  on  by 
Experiment  Stations  have  not  continued 
long  enough  for  the  public  to  secure 
definite  reports  as  to  the  comparative  ef- 
I'ectlveness  of  these  dry  substitutes.  Un- 
til field  (^xporimonis  show  tluit  the  numu- 
fiicturorH'  claims  for  effectiveness  can  be 
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ANDERSON  TRENTON  ROCK  CRUDE  OIL 


NATURE'S  PRODUCT 
THE  HOG  RAISER'S  FRIEND 

The  greatest  disease  preventer  known  to 
successful  hog  raisers,  as  well  as  poultry 
raisers.  Destroys  the  nits  as  well  as  the 
lice,  prevents  diseases,  cures  mange  and 
scurvy,  makes  slick  coats,  repels  flies  and 
insects.  Less  disease  among  hogs  in  the 
Trenton  Rock  Oil  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States 
Trenton  Rock  Crude  Oil  is  recommended  by 
all  the  Agricultural  Universities  and  by  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department. 
Trenton  Rock  Oil  can  be  used  for  farm 
machinery.  Is  very  useful  on  the  farm. 
Good  for  man  or  beast.  Comes  in  5  and  10 
gallon  cans,  wood  barrels,  30,  50  and  55  gal- 
lon drums.  Special  prices  to  dealers.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

Produced  and  Sold  By 

M.  J.  ANDERSON 

Box  A,  Warren,  Indiana. 


NET  PROFIT  COUNTS 

.^t(^^s?^///JJMl&?m;^^r?pr,>^  ^     This  is  the  day  when  the  agriculturist 

looks  at  his  shipments  to  market  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  net  profit.  The 

Universal 
Pickaxe 

pays  the  best  net  profits  because  it 
carries,  saves  time  packing,  saves  la- 
bor, carries  safely,  gets  best  prices  at 
market.  It  is  uniformly  best  for  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Ask  for  book- 
let: "Shipping  Profits,"  .showing  how. 

Package  Sales  Corporation 

112  E.  Jefferson  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Every  farme:-   needs  this 
free  booklet 

Write  today  for  booklet 
"Shipping  Profits."  Show,s 
how  Universal  Package 
saves  money,  labor,  time. 
Better  net  profits  proven. 
Valuable  data  every  grow- 
er, shipper  and  receiver 
should  have. 
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supported  in  the  quality  of  crops  pro- 
duced, the  only  safe  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  any  grower  is  to  valuate  these 
dry  preparations  of  sulfur  on  the  basis  of 
the  percentage  of  sulfur  combined  in  the 
forms  of  polysulfides  and  thiosulfates. 
The  fruit  growers  cannot  afford  to  set 
aside,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  a 
well  established  and  fairly  well  tested 
spray  practice  and  reduce  their  remedies 
to  half  strength,  unless  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  desirable  by  experiments  of 
the  most  convincing  sort. 


PURDUE   AGRICULTURIST  ESSAY 
CONTEST 

Continued  from  page  510) 
tides  are  deserving  of  publicity.  The 
Agriculturist  will  publish  some  of  these 
articles. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  stu- 
dents in  vocational  agriculture  and  the 


MIAMI  CONSERVANCY 

Inexhaustible  Farms 

Rich  corn  farms — kept  perpetual- 
ly fertile  by  alluvial  deposits — with- 
out manure  or  fertilizer.  For  sale 
by  The  Miami  Conservancy  District 
(a  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio). 
For  information  write  to  OFFICE  P, 
MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DIST- 
RICT, DAYTON,  OHIO. 


club  members,  and  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Purdue  be  brought  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible.  All  are  working  for 
a  common  end  in  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  and  the  betterment 
of  country  life.  The  Annual  Round-Up  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  at  Purdue  is  an  aid 
in  this.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Purdue  Ag- 
riculturist may  further  aid  in  this  work. 

Many  of  the  club  members  and  voca- 
tional students  will  be  future  students  at 
Purdue.  We  want  them  to  be  interested 
in  us  and  to  feel  that  we  are  interested 
in  them. 

The  Agriculturist  will  endeavor  to 
serve  the  club  members  and  students  in 
vocational  agriculture  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  common  end  in  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  agriculture  and  a  bet- 
ter country  life  in  Indiana. 


The  Dairy  Department  is  in  receipt  of 
a  set  of  apparatus  for  carbonating  ice 
cream.  It  was  loaned  the  university  by 
the  American  Conservation  Service,  and 
is  to  be  used  in  a  series  of  experiments 
in  ice  cream  making  to  be  started  soon. 


The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  has  been  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $1,787,888,  of  which  $517,000  is  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings.  They  have 
also  been  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  $3,000,000  in  construction  of 
new  buildings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Purdue  will  receive  the  benefits  of  sim- 
ilar legislation. 


Terre  Haute  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Company 


LIMITED  AND  LOCAL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

— TO— 


INDIANAPOLIS 

FRANKFORT 

LAFAYETTE 


RICHMOND 
NEW  CASTLE 
MARTINSVILLE 
and  intermediate  points. 


TERRE  HAUTE 
BRAZIL 

GREENCASTLE 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT  for  delivery  at  stations  handled  on  all  passenger  cars 
FREIGHT  shipments  rendering  Express  service  at  Freight  rates 
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For  Chicken  Lice,  use 

Talcimized  Sodium  Fluoride 


The  Sodium  Fluoride  method  is  the  de- 
pendable, easy  way  of  killing  lice  on  poul- 
try, recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ag- 
riculture, Purdue  University,  and  other 
leading  agricultural  colleges.  Sodium  Fluo- 
ride not  only  kills  all  lice  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication, but  also  destroys  the  young  lice 
which  come  from  the  eggs  present  at  time 
of  treatment. 

Talcimized  Sodium  Fluoride  is  specially 
prepared  by  us  for  poultry  use,  is  non-irrita- 
ting, economical  and  very  convenient.  In 
handy  V2  lb.  package,  35c. 

If  your  druggist  or  poultry  remedy 
dealer  hasn't  it,  we  will  send  it  by  mail  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 


Burrell-Dugger  Company 

627  Columbia  Bldg.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Dairy  Science 

When  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges entered  the  field  of  Dairy 
Husbandry  they  turned  the 
light  of  science  upon  this  in- 
dustrial field  with  the  result 
that  better  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  high  grade  prod- 
ucts are  made  possible. 

Among  these  better  methods 
none  appear  to  be  more  import- 
ant or  more  necessary  than 
sanitary  cleanliness,  if  good  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
use  of 

is  recommended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  because  the 
fresh,  wholesome,  sanitary 
cleanliness  this  cleaner  provides 
is  not  only  an  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  dairy  from  insanita- 
tion,  but  is  also  proving  most 
efficient  and  economical. 

Order  from  your  supply 
house. 

It  cleans  clean. 


Indian  in 
circle 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO., 
Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


DOES  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEED  A 
WOOL  TARIFF? 

(Continued  from  page  515) 
the  industry  on  a  permanent  basis.  A 
sane  conservative  tariff  on  wool  will  pro- 
tect the  American  producer  to  the  extent 
that  if  another  national  crisis  similar  to 
the  great  war  should  ever  come  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  have  a  sheep  industry 
which  is  a  great  national  asset.  It  will 
have  a  system  of  agriculture  which  is 
well  balanced  and  which  will  make  for 
efficiency  of  production.  Increased  sheep 
production  is  vital  to  permanent  and 
stable  agriculture.  A  tariff  will  make 
possible  that  increased  production.  We 
must  have  a  permanent  wool  tariff  if  we 
would  see  our  nation  prosper  as  It 
should. 


FARMING   IN   THE    RIO  GRANDE 
VALLEY,  TEXAS. 

(Continued  from  page  509) 
the  river.    Americans  enjoy  their  little 
trips  into  Mexico  (especially  when  they 
are  thirsty). 

Deer,  ducks,  geese,  quail,  Mexican  pig- 
eons, or  white  wings  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  and  other  game  furnish  ex- 
cellent hunting  for  the  sportsman.  The 
Mexican  pigeons  come  across  the  river  in 
large  numbers  in  the  spring  for  nesting. 
Their  meat  is  very  fine  eating. 

This  country  is  not  a  paradise  by  any 
means,  but  the  value  of  land  is  deter- 
mined by  its  producing  ability,  and  this 
is  the  cheapest  land  I  know  of  anywhere. 
There  are  people  who  make  a  failure 
here,  but  you  will  find  that  any  place, 
and  if  a  person  is  willing  to  come  here 
and  has  the  nerve  to  stick,  he  is  sure  to 
win.  The  highest  priced  land  that  is 
changing  hands  at  present  is  between 
local  men,  which  fact  is  a  good  indication 
of  their  judgment  as  to  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Now  I  am  no  land  agent  and  have  no 
land  to  sell.  I  am  just  an  ordinary  farmer 
who  completed  the  Purdue  Short  Course 
in  1907.  So  I  naturally  have  a  deep  iH- 
terr  st  in  Purdue  students.  There  may  be 
some  statements  in  this  article  that  are 
hard  to  swallow,  but  seeing  is  believing. 


Blow  your  own  horn  buf  change  the 
tune  occasionally. 
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Don't  Stop  Feeding 

your  cows  grain  when  you  turn  them  on  to  pasture.  The  United 
States  Government  Bulletin  No.  743  says: 


"The  bulky  nature  of  pasture  grass  places  a  positive  limit  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  cow  to  take  feed.  In  other  words,  tlie  cow's  stomach  cannot  hold 
grass  enough  to  supply  the  required  nutrients  for  maximum  milk  produc- 
tion, therefore  a  partcf  her  ration  should  be  of  a  more  concentrated  nature." 

Because  of  this  fact  it  will  pay  you  well  to  feed 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

BIG'iaiM^RATION 

GENEROUSLY,  even  when  the  cows  are  on  abundant  pasture. 
These  two  ideal  feeds  being  composed  of  linseed  meal  and  a  variety  of 
selected  by-products  of  grains,  com,  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  furnish  the 

proper  concentrated  nutrients  for  bodily  maintenance  and  health  conditions — both  of  which 
are  necessary  for  maximum  milk  production.  Schumacher  furnishes  the  proper  carbohy- 
drates and  Big  "Q"  the  ri^ht  proteins. 

Schumacher  and  Big  "Q,"  being  ready  to  feed,  insures  ACCURACY  of  the  ration  and  SAVES 
the  labor  and  uncertainty  of  home  mixing.  With  Schumacher  and  Big  "Q"  you  have  a  com- 
bination with  which  you  can  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  every  cow  in 
your  herd.    That's  why  more  Schumacher  is  fed  to  dairy  cows  than  all  other  < 
feeds  in  the  world  combined— that's  why  36  World  Champion  Cows  have  been 
helped  to  make  their  v/orld's  records  with  these  feeds— that's  why  you  will  find 
it  the  most  profitable  feed  for  YOUR  cows.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you.  If  not. 


write 


THe  Quaker  Qafs  Company 

Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HESSIAN  FLY 

(Continued  from  page  521) 

able  us  to  judge  when  the  frost  has  ac- 
tually come,  as  to  its  probable  effect  on 
our  crops. 

There  are  sevaral  natural  enemies 
which  play  a  most  conspicuous  part  in 
the  natural  control  on  the  Hessian  fly. 
Not  infrequently  one  species  of  these 
parasites  will  overcome  the  pest  in  a 
neighborhood  so  effectively  as  almost  to 
exterminate  it.    Probably  the  most  im- 


The  Varsity 

Rapid  Shoe  Repair  Shop 
guarantees  finest  workman- 
ship and  perfeci  satisfaction 

Jacob  Bossung 

302  State  Street.     West  LaFayette 


ARTHUR  L.  GABLER 

Students' 
Supply  Store 

BOOKS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
STATIONERY 
CONFECTIONERY 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 
TOILET  ARTICLES 
JEWELRY 
CAMERAS 
FILMS 

314  STATE  STREET 

Telephone:  LaFayette  2562 


portant  parasite  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  this 
country  is  Polygnotus  hiemalis. 

There  is  little  to  support  the  theory  of 
"fly  proof"  varieties  of  wheat,  but  it  is 
reported  that  some  varieties  of  wheat  can 
better  stand  the  preying  of  the  Hessian 
fly  than  others.  It  has  been  reported, 
however,  that  red  varieties  of  wheat  are 
immune  from  this  pest  because  the  leaves 
have  a  tendency  to  slant  downward,  so 
that  the  maggots  fall  to  the  ground  as 
they  migrate  downward. 

Methods  for  controlling  the  Hessian  fly, 
the  worst  pest  of  the  wheat  fleld  may  be 
summarized:  Sow  the  best  of  ,seed  in 
thoroughly  prepared,  fertile  soil  after  the 
major  portion  of  the  fall  brood  has  made 
its  appearance  and  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, and,  if  possible  sow  on  ground  not 
devoted  to  wheat  the  preceeding  year. 


HOME  ADVERTISING. 
By  L.  A.  Dougherty,  '21. 

Have  you  ever  traveled  along  a  country 
road  and  observed  the  farmsteads  and 
wondered  who  lived  in  this  or  that  place? 
Sometimes  you  could  make  out  a  scrawl 
on  the  mail  box  and  often  you  could  not 
even  get  a  clue  then  to  whom  the  owner 
might  be.  Evidently  he  isn't  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  owns  the  place  or  else  he 
hasn't  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  it  might 
be  well  to  let  the  public  know  who  he  is. 

Ordinarily  the  general  farmer  raises 
only  such  produce  as  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  There 
is  little  need  of  advertising  his  product. 
He  raises  an  average  product  and  re- 
ceives the  prevailing  market  price.  ,  But 
why  be  just  an  average  farmer?  There 
are  so  many  already. 

If  you  can  produce  some  product  which 
is  above  the  average  in  quality  or  is  not 
common,  it  deserves  a  special  price  and 
a  special  market.  There  are  always  peo- 
ple looking  for  such  products.  For  such 
products  as  fruit,  honey,  poultry  or  but- 
ter, a  home  trade  can  often  be  estab- 
lished which  will  satisfactorily  take  care 
of  the  output.  In  many  farming  com- 
munities there  is  a  very  considerable  de- 
mand for  fruit. 

Home  advertising  is  given  too  litth^ 
attention  by  many  farmers.  See  if  you 
arc         of  thorn. 
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Wheels  on  a  track  —  the 
Cletrac  way  -  take  less  power 


You  men  who  go  onto  the  farm  this 
summer  for  practical  experience  will 
find  the  sturdy  Cletrac  shouldering  the 
load  of  summer  work. 

The  hot,  horse-killing  jobs  in  hay  and 
harvest  fields  are  speedily  finished — 
the  Cletrac  working  steadily  on  at  the 
right  pace  for  the  job,  slower  in  heavy 
hay  or  grain,  faster  if  the  crop  is  light. 

It  handles  the  belt  work  too — lines  up 
quickly  and  uses  the  cheapest  fuel 
economically. 

Look  for  the  Cletrac  on  the  farms 
around  you  this  summer.  Cletrac 
owners  will  vouch  for  its  all-year- 
'round  dependability  and  great  work 
capacity. 

You  are  probably  making  a  close  study 
of  all  tractor  types  now.  We  will  glad- 
ly furnish  you  with  interesting  and 
practical  material  that  will  give  you  a 
line  on  the  all-purpose,  tank-type 
Cletrac. 


''^Qcvcland  Tractor  Co. 

Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World 

19123  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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A  Complete 
Electric  Light 

and 

Power  Plant 
for  Farms 


Its  light  brightens  homes ; 
its  ready  power  lightens 
labor  and  saves  time. 

The  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine  improves  with 
use.  It  burns  kerosene,  gas  or  distillate;  self-starting, 
self-running,  and  self-stopping.  Built  by  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  motor  car  starting  and  lighting 
systems. 


Power  and 

Light 

with  the 

Si 

1 

Quiet 

Knight 

Desirable 
Territory 
for  Dealers 
Available 


INDIANAPOLIS  WILLYS  LIGHT  CO. 

Distributors  for  Central  and  Northern  Indiana. 
144-146  W.  VERMONT  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

GILMORE  M.  HAYNIE  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  Southern  Indiana. 


901-909  MAIN  ST., 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


The  Willys-Knight  Sleeve-Valve  Engine 
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IF  Helena  of  Summit,  whose  picture  is  shown  above,  could  talk,  she  would  tell  you  that  she  likes 
being  milked  with  the  Perfection  as  well  as  being  milked  by  her  own  calf.  Her  milk  records 
show  that  she  prefers  the  Perfection  to  any  other  method  of  milking.  As  a  three  year  old  on 
Register  of  Merit  test  she  gave  202  pounds  of  fat  in  the  first  four  months.  Her  owner,  Albert 
Whitehead,  the  well-known  Jersey  breeder  of  Pataskala,  Ohio,  says,  "My  cows  are  all  in  the 
Register  of  Merit  and  are  now  doing  better  milked  with  the  Perfection  than  when  milked  by  hand." 

The  Downward  Squeeze  and  Adjustment  the  Reason 

"The  longer  I  use  the  Perfection  Milker  the  better  I  like  it,"  says  Mr.  Whitehead.  "It  not 
only  enables  me  to  milk  the  cows  in  half  the  time  required  by  hand,  but  the  cows  seem  to  enjoy 
the  action  and  stand  better  than  when  hand  milked.  The  downward  squeeze  and  the  adjustments 
put  the  Perfection  in  a  class  by  itself." 

Mr.  Whitehead  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  dairymen  who  appreciate  the  nature-like  downward 
squeeze  which  is  exclusive  with  the  Perfection  and  the  simple  adjustment  which  makes  it  possible 
to  change  instantly  the  suction  and  squeeze  to  suit  either  hard  or  easy  milkers.  These  two 
features  make  the  Perfection  please  the  cow  and  get  most  milk  for  the  dairyman. 

Ask  Us  For  Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 

Why  not  investigate  the  Perfection  Milker  for  yourself  and  ask  Perfection  owners  what  they 
think  of  it.  We  will  gladly  send  you  names  and  addresses  of  owners,  together  with  a  free  copy  of 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know",  the  book  that  answers  every  question  about  milking 
machines.    Write.  Today. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2146  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf, 
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TRADE  MARK 


Farm  Tractor 


Kerens  the  one  Farm  Tractor  that  has  real 
practical  service  behind  it,  and  a  tractor  with- 
out prompt,  efficient  service  cannot  deliver  its 
full  value  to  the  owner. 


The  Fordson  Tractor 
power  the  farmer  wants  in 
the  power  he  may  want  for 
wood,  for  milking,  electric 
conveniences,  etc.  It  is  the 
er  for  the  Farmer.  Talk  it 
son  dealer  and  your  banker. 

Made  by  Henry  Ford  &  Son  and  sold  by 


will  furnish  all  the 
farming  and  also  all 
cutting  ensilage  and 
lighting,  household 
marvel  money-mak- 
over  with  the  Ford- 


INDIANA  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1327  E.  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FORD  &  FORDSON  DEALERS 
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Over  Forty  One  Million  Dollars! 

An  enormous  sum 
— and  yet, 
large  as  it  is — 

We  sold  over  Forty-One  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Live  Stock  for 
our  patrons  at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  remitted  them  that 
amount  last  year.  Our  sales  this  year  will  exceed  last  year. 

We  are  one  of  the  SEVEN  largest  Live  Stock  Commission 
Houses  on  the  Chicago  Market  and  we  are  also  one  of  the  SEVEN 
largest  Houses  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 

We  sell  the  experimental  and  fat  cattle  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  Illinois  State  University  and  the  Missouri 
State  University  and  also  the  Experimental  cattle  from  Worcester,  Ohio. 

LET  US  HANDLE  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

Alexander  Conover  &  Martin 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:    KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


''MADE  IN  INDIANA" 

Kingan's  Digester  Tankage 

(HOG  FOOD) 

Manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana  Feeding  Stuffs 
Control  Law — Guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  60%  Protein, 
6%  Fat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  very  profitable  article  when  fed  at  any  season  through- 
out the  year.   A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

Insist  on  obtaining  ''KINGAN'S"  Digester  Tankage  of  your 
dealer. 


KINGAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Smoke  Your  Own 
Meats 

IN  THE 

EUREKA 

Portable  Smoke  House 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing,  smoking 
and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and  fish  become  practical 
'  and  easy. 

It  is  compact  and  can  be 
taken  through  an  ordinary  door. 
Made  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from 
two-hog  capacity  on  up. 

Can  be  operated  from  chim- 
ney same  as  stove  and  requires 
very  little  attention.  Smoke 
goes  through  an  air-cooled  radi- 
ator before  reaching  meat,  and 
can  not  overheat. 

Glass  doors,  to  watch  oper- 
ation, absolutely  fireproof,  com- 
plies with  all  fire  insurance 
laws,  saves  money  and  does  the 
work  very  satisfactorily. 

Write  today  for  circular 
explaining  the  greatest  common  sense  smoke  house  built  right 
here  in  Indiana. 

Guaranteed  by  manufacturer  for  at  least  20  years.  We 
have  some  desirable  territory  open  for  live  dealers  and  agents 
in  Indiana. 


O.  K.  SLATER 


491/,  SOUTH  DELAWARE  ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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The  Feed  That  Makes 
the  Milk  Yield 

IF  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind 
as  to  what  is  the  best  feed  for  large 
milk  production,  for  either  summer 
conditions  or  heavy  feeding  in  winter, 
visit  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  eastern 
states  and  see  what  they  feed.  These 
farmers  are  supplying  large  markets 
with  milk.  Their  principal  production 
is  dairy  products. 

Ask  them  what  high-protein  feed  they 
are  using  to  make  up  the  main  strength  of 
their  rations.  The  answer  will  invariably 
be  that  they  are  feeding  Buffalo  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  and,  have  fed  it  for  a  good 
many  years — and  in  a  great  many  cases, 
their  fathers  fed  it  before  them. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co- 
New  York  Chicatgo 

Write  to  213  E.  Illinois  Street,,  Chicago,  III. 
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A  DOLLAR  BRUSH  GIVEN  WITH  EACH 


10  Gallon  Order  of  Ready  Mixed 
House  Paint 

Ordinary  Colors 

$3.29  Per  Gallon 

lOc  Extra  Per  Gallon  for  White 

MENTION  SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  2 
WRITE  FOR  COLOR  CARD 

HATFIELD  PAINT  COMPANY 

104  S.  MERIDIAN  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Boost  Your  State  and  Help  Purdue 


E.  RAUH  &  SONS  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Union  Stock  Yards 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  MIXED  FERTILIZERS 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Potash  Salts 

WP]  ALSO  MANUFACTURE 

Digester  Tankage  60%  &  50%  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry 

ACCENTS  WANTl^]])  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 
WE  SOIvICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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Franklin,  Indiana 

Investigate  the  Service  that  a 
SWARTZ  LIGHT  PLANT 

will  give  you 

And  why?  First,  because  the  Swartz  is  a  good  plant,  a  plant  de- 
signed properly  and  made  honestly.  Because  the  Swartz  does  the 
work  faithfully  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  Second,  be- 
cause your  interests  are  safeguarded  and  protected  by  Swartz  Free 
Factory  Service,  assisting  you  in  the  most  efficient  operation  of  your 
system, — plus  immediate  help  should  trouble  occur.  And  third,  be- 
cause Swartz  Products  are  guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  A  guarantee 
like  this  proves  high  quality  throughout. 

A  feature  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is  that  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  Swartz  you  buy,  your  money  is  refunded. 

A  Word  as  to  the  Swartz  Policy 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanent  success,  the 
most  important  feature  in  any  product  is  that  it  gives 
the  user  100%  Service  and  100%  Value.  As  a  light 
plant  user  you  are  entitled  to  this.  The  satisfaction 
secured  by  your  neighbors  who  own  Swartz  Systems, 
is  the  best  proof,  of  why  you,  too,  can  buy  a  Swartz 
and  run  no  risk. 

Send  for  Complete  Information 

There  is  a  Swartz  Electric  Power  and  Light  System  of  proper 
size  and  voltage  to  meet  your  individual  requirements  at  minimum 
cost.    Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  Swartz  Catalogue. 


Swartz  Electric  Company 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers. 


General  Offices  and  Works, 
Speedway,  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis  Branch, 
5  N.  Meridian  St. 
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CARSON'S 
DRUG  STORE 

KODAK  FILMS 
DRUGS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

306  State  St.,  West  LaFayette 


I  wish  to  thank 

Agricultural  Students  of  Pur- 
due University  for  their  past 
and  future  patronage. 


4( 


DEAC 
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H.  G.  REISNER, 
Student  Supply  Store. 


College 

Footwear 

of  all  descriptions 
for  all  occasions 

— FOR— 

Co-Eds 
Students  and 
Faculty 

THE  VARSITY  BOOT 
SHOP 


302  State  St. 


West  LaFayette 


Kodaks 
Eastman  Film 
Quality  Finishing 

Conducted  by  a  Purdue  Man  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  Other  Purdue 
Men. 


TheF 


oster 
Shops 


Opposite  the  Campus, 
West  Lafayette. 

West  Side  Square  Lafayette 


Jaques  & 
Southworth 
Company 

STUDENTS' 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

308-10  State  Street 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
BOOKS 

Big   Stock   of   Second    Hand  and 
Slightly  Used  Books 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  and 
all  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
Confectionery  and  Cigars 

SPECIAL    FOUNTAIN  SERVICE. 

Deposit  your  Money  with  Us — 
No  Charge. 
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YES 

there  are  other  forms 
of  Tire  Protections,  but 
we  have  the  only 

TIRE  PROTECTOR 

There  is  no  fabric  or 
foreign  substance  used. 

The  Protector  is  made 
from  firm  elastic  rub- 
ber, can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  and 


IF  IT  DOES  NOT  MAKE  GOOD,  WE  WILL 

We  are  located  at  304  North  Capitol  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Stop 
in  for  a  demonstration  or  write  for  free  booklet.  Have  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users  and  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  satisfy  you. 

Coffield  Tire  Protector  Company  INDIANA 

304  N.  CAPITOL  AVE.  IVIain7116  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 

Mid-West  Crushed  Stone  Quarries  Co. 

FORMER  NAME 

A.  &  C.  STONE  &  LIME  CO. 

QUARRIES: 
Greencastle,  Ind.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

GENERAL  OFFICE: 

225  N.  Pennsylvania  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Are  Your  Cows  100% 
Producers? 

GATTLE,  like  humans,  must  have  a  well  balanced  ration  if 
they  are  to  produce  all  the  results  of  which  they  should 
be  capable.    Good  treatment  and  the  right  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  will  cause  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
full  amount  of  rich  milk.   This  ration  will  be  found  in 

Acme  Dairy  Feed 


This  dairy  feed  is  the  result 
of  long  experiment  by  experts 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  animals. 
Every  ounce  of  it  is  pure, 
wholesome  food,  as  it  contains 
no  cheap  fillers  and  no  waste. 
Dairy  cows  like  it  because  it 
contains  the  exact  proportions 
of  health-giving,  milk  produc- 
ing elements  that  Nature  de- 
mands. Any  up-to-the-minute 
dairyman  realizes  the  vast  im- 
portance of  proper  feeding. 
Every  cow  in  his  herd  must  be 
an  asset,  not  a  liability.  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  only 
by  giving  the  animal  a  feed 
that  will  produce  the  result. 


and  examination  of  the  tags  on 
Acme  Dairy  Feed,  where,  as 
provided  by  law,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  feed  is  com- 
posed, are  set  forth,  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  feed  is 
superior  to  all  others.  We  in- 
vite comparison  with  the  feeds 
of  other  manufacturers.  Our 
feed  has  been  tried  by  thous- 
ands of  the  leading  dairymen  of 
the  country  who  have  given  it 
their  unqualified  endorsement. 
It  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but 
has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years.  For  milk  that  is  pure 
and  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  use  Acme 
Dairy  Feed. 


A  Feed  for  Every  Animal 

There  is  an  Acme  Feed  for  every  animal.  Try  Acme  Hog 
Feed  for  hogs ;  Acme  Scratch  Feed  for  laying  hens ;  Acme  Stock 
Feed,  general  purpose;  Hominy  Meal,  general  purpose;  Acme 
Horse  and  Mule  Feed;  Alfalfa  Molasses  Grain  Feed  for  horses; 
Acme  Farm  Feed,  general  purpose,  and  Acme  Barleycorn  Feed, 
pure  grain  mixture. 


ACME -EVANS  COMPANY 

Indiana's  Largest  Millers 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Manufacturers  of 

Indiana  Farm  Wagons, 
Farm  Trucks  and 
Extra  Boxes 


State  Agents  For 

Master  Trucks 

IV2  to  5  Ton  Capacity 

Winton  and  Scripps- Booth 
Six  Cylinder  Automobiles 

Write  For  Prices 


The  Indiana  Wagon 
Company 

South  Street  and  Belt  Railway,  LaFayette,  Indiana 


SUCTION-FEED 
CREAMiSEPARATOR 


the  only  separator  that  gets 
all  the  butterfat  all  the  time 


ACTUAL  tests  made  at  state 
-  colleges  (New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Purdue,  Vermont  and 
others)  verified  the  Sharpies  state- 
ment that  the  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  skims  clean  at  any  speed. 
It  couldn't  have  been  otherwise,  as 
the  Sharpies  mechanical  principle 
is  simply  an  application  of  a  known 
law  of  nature. 

''Fixed-feed"  separators  (all  sepa- 
rators except  the  Sharpies  are  fixed- 
feed)  lose  butterfat  when  turned 
under  speed.  All  separators  are 
turned  under  speed  95  %  of  the  time. 

Remember  then,  to  get  all  the  but- 
terfat all  the  time,  you  must  use 
the  Sharpies  Suction- feed. 

THE  SHARPLES   SEPARATOR  COc 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches: 
Chicago  Toronto 
San  Francisco 


SKIMS 
CLEAN 
AT  ANY 
SPEED 


Penny  Wise  —  Pound  Foolish 

Separator  Buying 

Many  buyers  of  cream  separators 
are  tempted  to  save  $10  or  $15  in  first 
cost  by  buying  some  "cheaper'^ 
machine  than  a  De  Laval. 

In  practically  every  case 
such  buyers  lose  from  10 
to  50  cents  a  day  through 
the  use  of  an  inferior 
separator. 

That  means  from  $36.50 
to  $182.50  a  year— and 
not  only  for  the  first  year 
but  for  every  year  the  sep- 
arator continues  in  use. 

Twice  a  Day-Every  Day  in  the  Year 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  cream 
separator  saves  or  wastes  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
product,  and  in  time  and  labor,  twice-a-day  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Moreover,  a  De  Laval  Separator  lasts  twice  as 
long  on  the  average  as  other  separators.  There  are 
De  Laval  farm  separators  now  28  years  in  use. 

The  best  may  not  be  cheapest  in  everything  but  it 
surely  is  in  cream  separators. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway                    29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK                                CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

More    than    50,000    Branches    and   Local    Agencies  the    World  Over 


